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Jordanes: Origin of the Goths 


Preface 

Though it had been my wish to glide in my little boat by the shore 
of a peaceful coast and, as a certain writer says, to gather little 
fishes from the pools of the ancients, you, brother Castalius, bid 

work I have in hand, that is, the abbreviation of the Chronicles, 
and to condense in my own style in this small book the twelve 
volumes of the Senator on the origin and deeds of the Getae from 
olden time to the present day, descending through the generations 
of the kings. Truly a hard command, and imposed by one who 
seems unwilling to realize the burden of the task. Nor do you 

trumpet of speech as his. But above every burden is the fact that I 
have no access to his books that I may follow his thought. Still- 

time by his steward’s loan for a three days’ reading. The words 
I recall not, but the sense and the deeds related I think I retain 

Latin histories. I have also put in an introduction and a conclusion, 
and have inserted many things of my own authorship. Wherefore 

have asked me to write. If aught be insufficiently spoken and you 
remember it, do you as a neighbor to our race add to it, praying 
for me, dearest brother. The Lord be with you. Amen. 

Geographical Introduction 

I Our ancestors, as Orosius relates, were of the opinion that the 
circle of the whole world was surrounded by the girdle of Ocean 
on three sides. Its three parts they called Asia, Europe and Africa. 
Concerning this threefold division of the earth’s extent there are 
almost innumerable writers, who not only explain the situations 
of cities and places, but also measure out the number of miles and 
paces to give more clearness. Moreover they locate the islands 
interspersed amid the waves, both the greater and also the lesser 
islands, called Cyclades or Sporades, as situated in the vast flood 
of the Great Sea. But the impassable farther bounds of Ocean not 

lowed to reach; for by reason of obstructing seaweed and the fail¬ 
ing of the winds it is plainly inaccessible and is unknown to any 
save to Him who made it. But the nearer border of this sea, which 
we call the circle of the world, surrounds its coasts like a wreath. 

such as desired to write about it. For not only is the coast itself 
inhabited, but certain islands off in the sea are habitable. Thus 
there are to the East in the Indian Ocean, Hippodes, Iamnesia, So¬ 
bs Perusta (which though not habitable, is yet of great length and 
breadth), besides Taprobane, a fair island wherein there are towns 
or estates and ten strongly fortified cities. But there is yet another, 
the lovely Silefantina, and Theros also. These, though not clearly 
described by any writer, are nevertheless web filled with inhabi¬ 
tants. This same Ocean has in its western region certain islands 
known to almost everyone by reason of the great number of those 
that journey to and fro. And there are two not far from the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Strait of Gades, one the Blessed Isle and another 
called the Fortunate. Although some reckon as islands of Ocean 
the twin promontories of Galicia and Lusitania, where are still to 
be seen the Temple of Hercules on one and Scipio’s Monument on 


the other, yet since they are joined to the extremity of the Galician 
country, they belong rather to the great land of Europe than to the 
islands of Ocean. However, it has other islands deeper within its 
own tides, which are called the Baleares; and yet another, Meva- 
nia, besides the Orcades, thirty-three in number, though not all 
inhabited. And at the farthest bound of its western expanse it has 
another island named Thule, of which the Mantuan bard makes 

“And Farthest Thule shall serve thee.” 

The same mighty sea has also in its arctic region, that is in the 
north, a great island named Scandza, from which my tale (by God’s 
grace) shab take its beginning. For the race whose origin you ask 
to know burst forth like a swarm of bees from the midst of this 
island and came into the land of Europe. But how or in what wise 
we shall explain hereafter, if it be the Lord’s wib. 

Britain 

II But now let me speak briefly as I can concerning the island of 
Britain, which is situated in the bosom of Ocean between Spain, 
Gaul and Germany. Although Livy tells us that no one in former 
days sailed around it, because of its great size, yet many writers 
have held various opinions of it. It was long unapproached by 
Roman arms, until Julius Caesar disclosed it by battles fought for 
mere glory. In the busy age which followed it became accessible 
to many through trade and by other means. Thus it revealed more 
clearly its position, which I shall here explain as I have found it 
in Greek and Latin authors. Most of them say it is like a triangle 
pointing between the north and west. Its widest angle faces the 
mouths of the Rhine. Then the island shrinks in breadth and re¬ 
cedes until it ends in two other angles. Its long doubled side faces 
Gaul and Germany. Its greatest breadth is said to be over two thou¬ 
sand three hundred and ten stadia, and its length not more than 

it is moorland, in others there are wooded plains, and sometimes 
it rises into mountain peaks. The island is surrounded by a slug¬ 
gish sea, which neither gives readily to the stroke of the oar nor 
runs high under the blasts of the wind. I suppose this is because 
other lands are so far removed from it as to cause no disturbance 
of the sea, which indeed is of greater width here than anywhere 
else. Moreover Strabo, a famous writer of the Greeks, relates that 
the island exhales such mists from its soil, soaked by the frequent 
inroads of Ocean, that the sun is covered throughout the whole of 
their disagreeable sort of day that passes as fair, and so is hidden 
from sight. 

Cornelius also, the author of the Annals, says that in the far¬ 
thest part of Britain the night gets brighter and is very short. He 
also says that the island abounds in metals, is well supphed with 
grass and is more productive in all those things which feed beasts 
rather than men. Moreover many large rivers flow through it, and 
the tides are borne back into them, rolhng along precious stones 
and pearls. The Silures have swarthy features and are usually born 
with curly black hair, but the inhabitants of Caledonia have red¬ 
dish hair and large loose-jointed bodies. They are like the Gauls or 
the Spaniards, according as they are opposite either nation. Hence 
some have supposed that from these lands the island received its 
inhabitants, alluring them by its nearness. All the people and their 
kings are alike wild. Yet Dio, a most celebrated writer of annals, 
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•to remained to guard their native land and Marpe- 
any of women and led this novel army into Asia, 
ig various tribes in war and making others their 
>, she came to the Caucasus. There she remained 
nd gave the place the name Rock of Marpesia, of 

flint or the Marpesian Cliff.” 

Alexander the Great afterwards built gates and 
; Caspian Gates, which now the tribe of the Lazi 
n fortification. Here, then, the Amazons remained 
nd were much strengthened. Then they departed 
river Halys, which flows near the city of Gangra, 
success subdued Armenia, Syria, Cilicia, Galatia, 
he places of Asia. Then they turned to Ionia and 
le provinces of them after their surrender. Here 
ime time and even founded cities and camps bear- 
At Ephesus also they built a very costly and beau- 
Diana, because of her delight in archery and the 
,'hich they were themselves devoted. Then these 
vomen, who had by such a chance gained control 
ms of Asia, held them for almost a hundred years, 
back to their own kinsfolk in the Marpesian rocks 
:d above, namely the Caucasus mountains. 

I have twice mentioned this mountain-range, I 
of place to describe its extent and situation, for, 
i, it encompasses a great part of the earth with its 
n. Beginning at the Indian Ocean, where it faces 
arm, giving off vapor in the sun; where it lies open 
is exposed to chill winds and frost. Then bend- 
yria with a curving turn, it not only sends forth 

gion the Euphrates and the Tigris, navigable rivers 
unfailing springs. These rivers surround the land 
id cause it to be called Mesopotamia, as it truly is. 
lpty into the bosom of the Red Sea. Then turning 
th, the range I have spoken of passes with great 
the Scythian lands. There it sends forth very fa- 
) the Caspian Sea—the Araxes, the Cyrus and the 
les on in continuous range even to the Rhipaeian 
nee it descends from the north toward the Pontic 
a boundary to the Scythian tribes by its ridge, and 
e waters of the Ister with its clustered hills. Being 
:, it divides, and in Scythia is named Taurus also, 
e great range, almost the mightiest of mountain 
aloft its summits and by its natural conformation 
with impregnable strongholds. Here and there it 
he ridge breaks apart and leaves a deep gap, thus 
e Caspian Gates, and again the Armenian or the 
hatever name the place may be. Yet they are barely 
agon, for both sides are sharp and steep as well as 
■ange has different names among various peoples. 

; it Imaus and in another part Paropamisus. The 
: first Choatras and afterward Niphates; the Syr- 
an call it Taurus; the Scythian names it Caucasus 
ind at its end calls it Taurus. Many other tribes 
es to the range. Now that we have devoted a few 
bing its extent, let us return to the subject of the 

leir race would fail, they sought marriage with 
>es. They appointed a day for meeting once in ev- 

ollowing year each mother might give over to the 
male child she had borne, but should herself keep 

; some maintain, they exposed the males, destroy- 
he ill-fated child with a hate like that of a step- 


by guile than by valor. Theseus, moreover, tookHippolyte captive, 
and of her he begat Hippolytus. And in later times the Amazons 
had a queen named Penthesilea, famed in the tales of the Trojan 

time of Aleander the Great. 

IX But say not “Why does a story which deals with the men of the 
Goths have so much to say of their women?” Hear, then, the tale of 
the famous and glorious valor of the men. Now Dio, the historian 

the title “Getica” (and the Getae we have proved in a previous pas¬ 
sage to be Goths, on the testimony of Orosius Paulus)—this Dio, I 
say, makes mention of a later king of theirs named Telefus. Let no 
one say that this name is quite foreign to the Gothic tongue, and 
let no one who is ignorant cavil at the fact that the tribes of men 
make use of many names, even as the Romans borrow from the 
Macedonians, the Greeks from the Romans, the Sarmatians from 
the Germans, and the Goths frequently from the Huns. This Tele¬ 
fus, then, a son of Hercules by Auge, and the husband of a sister of 
Priam, was of towering stature and terrible strength. He matched 
his father’s valor by virtues of his own and also recalled the traits 
of Hercules by his likeness in appearance. Our ancestors called 
his kingdom Moesia. This province has on the east the mouths 
of the Danube, on the south Macedonia, on the west Histria and 
on the north the Danube. Now this king we have mentioned car- 

tie Thesander, the leader of Greece. But while he was making a 
hostile attack upon Ajax and was pursuing Ulysses, his horse be¬ 
came entangled in some vines and fell. He himself was thrown and 
wounded in the thigh by a javelin of Achilles, so that for a long 
time he could not be healed. Yet, despite his wound, he drove the 
Greeks from his land. Now when Telefus died, his son Eurypylus 
succeeded to the throne, being a son of the sister of Priam, king 
of the Phrygians. For love of Cassandra he sought to take part in 
the Trojan war, that he might come to the help of her parents and 
his own father-in-law; but soon after his arrival he was killed. 

X Then Cyrus, king of the Persians, after a long interval of al¬ 
most exactly six hundred and thirty years (as Pompeius Trogus 
relates), waged an unsuccessful war against Tomyris, Queen of 
the Getae. Elated by his victories in Asia, he strove to conquer 

could have stopped the approach of Cyrus at the river Araxes, yet 
she permitted him to cross, preferring to overcome him in battle 
rather than to thwart him by advantage of position. And so she 
did. As Cyrus approached, fortune at first so favored the Parthi- 
ans that they slew the son of Tomyris and most of the army. But 
when the battle was renewed, the Getae and their queen defeated, 
conquered and overwhelmed the Parthians and took rich plun¬ 
der from them. There for the first time the race of the Goths saw 

booty from her enemies, Queen Tomyris crossed over into that 
part of Moesia which is now called Lesser Scythia—a name bor¬ 
rowed from great Scythia,—and built on the Moesian shore of Pon- 
tus the city of Tomi, named after herself. 

Afterwards Darius, king of the Persians, the son of Hystaspes, 
demanded in marriage the daughter of Antyrus, king of the Goths, 
asking for her hand and at the same time making threats in case 
they did not fulfil his wish. The Goths spurned this alliance and 
brought his embassy to naught. Inflamed with anger because his 
offer had been rejected, he led an army of seven hundred thou¬ 
sand armed men against them and sought to avenge his wounded 
feelings by inflicting a public injury. Crossing on boats covered 

Chalcedon to Byzantium, he started for Thrace and Moesia. Later 
he built a bridge over the Danube in like manner, but he was wea¬ 
ried by two brief months of effort and lost eight thousand armed 
men among the Tapae. Then, fearing the bridge over the Danube 
would be seized bv his foes, he marched back to Thrace in swift 
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had won it by committing a crime. Then he returned to Elioga- 
balus, believing him to be the son of Antoninus, and entered upon 

against the Parthians, under Alexander the son of Mama. When 
he was slain in an uprising of the soldiers at Mogontiacum, Max¬ 
iminus himself was made Emperor by a vote of the army, without 
a decree of the senate. But he marred all his good deeds by perse¬ 
cuting the Christians in accordance with an evil vow and, being 
slain by Pupienus at Aquileia, left the kingdom to Philip. These 
matters we have borrowed from the history of Symmachus for this 
our little book, in order to show that the race of which we speak 
attained to the very highest station in the Roman Empire. But our 

digressed. 

XVI Now the Gothic race gained great fame in the region where 
they were then dwelling, that is in the Scythian land on the shore 
of Pontus, holding undisputed sway over great stretches of coun¬ 
try, many arms of the sea and many river courses. By their strong 
right arm the Vandals were often laid low, the Marcomanni held 
their footing by paying tribute and the princes of the Quadi were 
reduced to slavery. Now when the aforesaid Philip—who, with his 
son Philip, was the only Christian emperor before Constantine- 
ruled over the Romans, in the second year of his reign Rome com¬ 
pleted its one thousandth year. He withheld from the Goths the 
tribute due them; whereupon they were naturally enraged and in¬ 
stead of friends became his foes. For though they dwelt apart un¬ 
der their own kings, yet they had been allied to the Roman state 
and received annual gifts. And what more? Ostrogotha and his 
men soon crossed the Danube and ravaged Moesia and Thrace. 
Philip sent the senator Decius against him. And since he could 
do nothing against the Getae, he released his own soldiers from 
military service and sent them back to private life, as though it 
had been by their neglect that the Goths had crossed the Danube. 
When, as he supposed, he had thus taken vengeance on his sol¬ 
diers, he returned to Philip. But when the soldiers found them¬ 
selves expelled from the army after so many hardships, in their 
anger they had recourse to the protection of Ostrogotha, king of 
the Goths. He received them, was aroused by their words and 
presently led out three hundred thousand armed men, having as 
allies for this war some of the Taifali and Astringi and also three 
thousand of the Carpi, a race of men very ready to make war and 
frequently hostile to the Romans. But in later times when Dio- 









gotha was their leader. 

XVIII After his death, Cniva divided the army into two parts 
and sent some to waste Moesia, knowing that it was undefended 
through the neglect of the emperors. He himself with seventy 
thousand men hastened to Euscia, that is. Novae. When driven 
from this place by the general Gallus, he approached Nicopolis, a 
very famous town situated near the Iatrus river. This city Trajan 
built when he conquered the Sarmatians and named it the City 
of Victory. When the Emperor Decius drew near, Cniva at last 
withdrew to the regions of Haemus, which were not far distant. 
Thence he hastened to Philippopolis, with his forces in good array. 
When the Emperor Decius learned of his departure, he was eager 
to bring relief to his own city and, crossing Mount Haemus, came 
to Beroa. While he was resting his horses and his weary army in 
that place, all at once Cniva and his Goths fell upon him like a 
thunderbolt. He cut the Roman army to pieces and drove the Em¬ 
peror, with a few who had succeeded in escaping, across the Alps 
again to Euscia in Moesia, where Gallus was then stationed with 
a large force of soldiers as guardian of the frontier. Collecting an 
army from this region as well as from Oescus, he prepared for the 
conflict of the coming war. But Cniva took Philippopolis after a 
long siege and then, laden with spoil, allied himself to Priscus, the 


After their success, the Goths recrossed the strait of the Helle¬ 
spont, laden with booty and spoil, and returned along the same 
route by which they had entered the lands of Asia, sacking Troy 

little from the famous war with Agamemnon, were thus destroyed 
anew by the hostile sword. After the Goths had thus devastated 
Asia, Thrace next felt their ferocity. For they went thither and 
presently attacked Anchiali, a city at the foot of Haemus and not 
far from the sea. Sardanapalus, king of the Parthians, had built this 
city long ago between an inlet of the sea and the base of Haemus. 
There they are said to have stayed for many days, enjoying the 
baths of the hot springs which are situated about twelve miles 
from the city of Anchiali. There they gush from the depths of 
their fiery source, and among the innumerable hot springs of the 
world they are esteemed as specially famous and efficacious for 


The Times of Diocletian 

XXI After these events, the Goths had already returned home 
when they were summoned at the request of the Emperor Max- 
imian to aid the Romans against the Parthians. They fought for 
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the form of men, they have the cruelty of wild beasts. 

When the Getae beheld this active race that had invaded many 
nations, they took fright and consulted with their king how they 
might escape from such a foe. Now although Hermanaric, king 
of the Goths, was the conqueror of many tribes, as we have said 
above, yet while he was deliberating on this invasion of the Huns, 
the treacherous tribe of the Rosomoni, who at that time were 
among those who owed him their homage, took this chance to 
catch him unawares. For when the king had given orders that a 
certain woman of the tribe I have mentioned, Sunilda by name, 
should be bound to wild horses and torn apart by driving them at 
full speed in opposite directions (for he was roused to fury by her 

to avenge their sister’s death and plunged a sword into Herma- 
naric’s side. Enfeebled by this blow, he dragged out a miserable 
existence in bodily weakness. Balamber, king of the Huns, took 
advantage of his ill health to move an army into the country of 
the Ostrogoths, from whom the Visigoths had already separated 
because of some dispute. Meanwhile Hermanaric, who was un¬ 
able to endure either the pain of his wound or the inroads of the 
Huns, died full of days at the great age of one hundred and ten 
years. The fact of his death enabled the Huns to prevail over those 
Goths who, as we have said, dwelt in the East and were called Os¬ 
trogoths. 

The Divided Goths: Visigoths 

XXV The Visigoths, who were their other allies and inhabitants 
of the western country, were terrified as their kinsmen had been, 
and knew not how to plan for safety against the race of the Huns. 
After long deliberation by common consent they finally sent am¬ 
bassadors into Romania to the Emperor Valens, brother of Valen- 
tinian, the elder Emperor, to say that if he would give them part 
of Thrace or Moesia to keep, they would submit themselves to his 
laws and commands. That he might have greater confidence in 
them, they promised to become Christians, if he would give them 
teachers who spoke their language. When Valens learned this, he 
gladly and promptly granted what he had himself intended to ask. 
He received the Getae into the region of Moesia and placed them 
there as a wall of defense for his kingdom against other tribes. And 
since at that time the Emperor Valens, who was infected with the 
Arian perfidy, had closed all the churches of our party, he sent 
as preachers to them those who favored his sect. They came and 
straightway filled a rude and ignorant people with the poison of 
their heresy. Thus the Emperor Valens made the Visigoths Arians 
rather than Christians. Moreover from the love they bore them, 
they preached the gospel both to the Ostrogoths and to their kins¬ 
men the Gepidae, teaching them to reverence this heresy, and they 
invited all people of their speech everywhere to attach themselves 
to this sect. They themselves as we have said, crossed the Danube 
and settled Dacia Ripensis, Moesia and Thrace by permission of 
the Emperor. 

XXVI Soon famine and want came upon them, as often happens 

the leaders who ruled them in place of kings, that is Fritigern, 
Alatheus and Safrac, began to lament the plight of their army and 
begged Lupicinus and Maximus, the Roman commanders, to open 
a market. But to what will not the “cursed lust for gold” compel 
men to assent? The generals, swayed by avarice, sold them at 
a high price not only the flesh of sheep and oxen, but even the 
carcasses of dogs and unclean animals, so that a slave would be 
bartered for a loaf of bread or ten pounds of meat. When their 
goods and chattels failed, the greedy trader demanded their sons 
in return for the necessities of life. And the parents consented 
even to this, in order to provide for the safety of their children, 

better that one be sold, if he will be mercifully fed, than that he 
should be kept free only to die. 

Now it came to pass in that troublous time that Lupicinus, the 
Roman general, invited Fritigern, a chieftain of the Goths, to a 
feast and, as the event revealed, devised a plot against him. But 
Fritigern, thinking evil came to the feast with a few followers. 
While he was dining in the praetorium he heard the dying cries 


of his ill-fated men, for, by order of the general, the soldiers were 
slaying his companions who were shut up in another part of the 
house. The loud cries of the dying fell upon ears already suspi¬ 
cious, and Fritigern at once perceived the treacherous trick. He 
drew his sword and with great courage dashed quickly from the 
banqueting-hall, rescued his men from their threatening doom 

gained the chance they had longed for—to be free to die in bat¬ 
tle rather than to perish of hunger—and immediately took arms 
to kill the generals Lupicinus and Maximus. Thus that day put an 
end to the famine of the Goths and the safety of the Romans, for 
the Goths no longer as strangers and pilgrims, but as citizens and 
lords, began to rule the inhabitants and to hold in their own right 
all the northern country as far as the Danube. 

When the Emperor Valens heard of this at Antioch, he made 
ready an army at once and set out for the country of Thrace. Here 
a grievous battle took place and the Goths prevailed. The Emperor 
himself was wounded and fled to a farm near Hadrianople. The 
Goths, not knowing that an emperor lay hidden in so poor a hut, 
set fire to it (as is customary in dealing with a cruel foe), and thus 
he was cremated in royal splendor. Plainly it was a direct judg¬ 
ment of God that he should be burned with fire by the very men 
whom he had perfidiously led astray when they sought the true 
faith, turning them aside from the flame of love into the fire of 
hell. From this time the Visigoths, in consequence of their glo- 

their native land. 

XXVII Now in the place of Valens, his uncle, the Emperor Gratian 
established Theodosius the Spaniard in the Eastern Empire. Mili¬ 
tary discipline was soon restored to a high level, and the Goth, per¬ 
ceiving that the cowardice and sloth of former princes was ended, 
became afraid. For the Emperor was famed alike for his acute¬ 
ness and discretion. By stern commands and by generosity and 
kindness he encouraged a demoralized army to deeds of daring. 
But when the soldiers, who had obtained a better leader by the 
change, gained new confidence, they sought to attack the Goths 
and drive them from the borders of Thrace. But as the Emperor 
Theodosius fell so sick at this time that his life was almost de¬ 
spaired of, the Goths were again inspired with courage. Dividing 
the Gothic army, Fritigern set out to plunder Thessaly, Epirus and 
Achaia, while Alatheus and Safrac with the rest of the troops made 
for Pannonia. Now the Emperor Gratian had at this time retreated 
from Rome to Gaul because of the invasions of the Vandals. When 
he learned that the Goths were acting with greater boldness be¬ 
cause Theodosius was in despair of his life, he quickly gathered 
an army and came against them. Yet he put no trust in arms, but 
sought to conquer them by kindness and gifts. So he entered on a 
truce with them and made peace, giving them provisions. 

XXVIII When the Emperor Theodosius afterwards recovered 
and learned that the Emperor Gratian had made a compact be¬ 
tween the Goths and the Romans, as he had himself desired, he 
took it very graciously and gave his assent. He gave gifts to King 
Athanaric, who had succeeded Fritigern, made an alliance with 
him and in the most gracious manner invited him to visit him in 
Constantinople. Athanaric very gladly consented and as he en¬ 
tered the royal city exclaimed in wonder “Lo, now I see what I 
have often heard of with unbelieving ears,” meaning the great and 
famous city. Turning his eyes hither and thither, he marvelled as 
he beheld the situation of the city, the coming and going of the 
ships, the splendid walls, and the people of divers nations gath¬ 
ered like a flood of waters streaming from different regions into 

the Emperor is a god on earth, and whoso raises a hand against 
him is guilty of his own blood.” In the midst of his admiration and 
the enjoyment of even greater honors at the hand of the emperor, 
he departed this life after the space of a few months. The em¬ 
peror had such affection for him that he honored Athanaric even 
more when he was dead than during his life-time, for he not only 
gave him a worthy burial, but himself walked before the bier at 
the funeral. Now when Athanaric was dead, his whole army con¬ 
tinued in the service of the Emperor Theodosius and submitted 
to the Roman rule, forming as it were one body with the imperial 
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for his glorious fame among all nations. The historian Priscus, 
who was sent to him on an embassy by the younger Theodosius, 
says this among other things: “Crossing mighty rivers—namely, 

ago Vidigoia, bravest of the Goths, perished by the guile of the Sar- 
matians. At no great distance from that place we arrived at the vil¬ 
lage where King Attila was dwelling,—a village, I say, like a great 
city in which we found wooden walls made of smooth-shining 
boards, whose joints so counterfeited solidity that the union of the 
boards could scarcely be distinguished by close scrutiny. There 
you might see dining halls of large extent and porticoes planned 
with great beauty, while the courtyard was bounded by so vast 
a circuit that its very size showed it was the royal palace.” This 
was the abode of Attila, the king of all the barbarian world; and 
he preferred this as a dwelling to the cities he captured. 

XXXV Now this Attila was the son of Mundiuch, and his broth¬ 
ers were Octar and Ruas who are said to have ruled before Attila, 

succeeded to the throne of the Huns, together with his brother 
Bleda. In order that he might first be equal to the expedition he 
was preparing, he sought to increase his strength by murder. Thus 
he proceeded from the destruction of his own kindred to the men¬ 
ace of all others. But though he increased his power by this shame¬ 
ful means, yet by the balance of justice he received the hideous 

who ruled over a great part of the Huns, had been slain by his 
treachery, Attila united all the people under his own rule. Gath¬ 
ering also a host of the other tribes which he then held under his 
sway, he sought to subdue the foremost nations of the world—the 
Romans and the Visigoths. His army is said to have numbered 

to shake the nations, the scourge of all lands, who in some way 
terrified all mankind by the dreadful rumors noised abroad con¬ 
cerning him. He was haughty in his walk, rolling his eyes hither 
and thither, so that the power of his proud spirit appeared in the 
movement of his body. He was indeed a lover of war, yet re¬ 
strained in action, mighty in counsel, gracious to suppliants and 


Visigoths. As he wished to be kindly received, he had filled the 
rest of the letter with the visual flattering salutations, striving to 
win credence for his falsehood. In like manner he despatched a 

his alliance with the Romans and reminding him of the battles to 
which they had recently provoked him. Beneath his great ferocity 
he was a subtle man, and fought with craft before he made war. 

Then the Emperor Valentinian sent an embassy to the Visigoths 
and their king Theodorid, with this message: “Bravest of nations, 
it is the part of prudence for us to unite against the lord of the 
earth who wishes to enslave the whole world; who requires no 
just cause for battle, but supposes whatever he does is right. He 
measures his ambition by his might. License satisfies his pride. 
Despising law and right, he shows himself an enemy to Nature 
herself. And thus he, who clearly is the common foe of each, de- 

not forget—that the Huns do not overthrow nations by means of 
war, where there is an equal chance, but assail them by treach- 

you are mighty in arms, give heed to your own danger and join 
hands with us in common. Bear aid also to the Empire, of which 
you hold a part. If you would learn how needful such an alliance 
is for us, look into the plans of the foe.” 

By these and like arguments the ambassadors of Valentinian 
prevailed upon King Theodorid. He answered them, saying “Ro¬ 
mans, you have attained your desire; you have made Attila our foe 
also. We will pursue him wherever he summons us, and though 
he is puffed up by his victories over divers races, yet the Goths 
know how to fight this haughty foe. I call no war dangerous save 
one whose cause is weak; for he fears no ill on whom Majesty 
has smiled.” The nobles shouted assent to the reply and the mul¬ 
titude gladly followed. All were fierce for battle and longed to 
meet the Huns, their foe. And so a countless host was led forth 
by Theodorid, king of the Visigoths, who sent home four of his 
sons, namely Friderich and Eurich, Retemer and Himnerith, tak¬ 
ing with him only the two elder sons, Thorismud and Theodorid, 
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by a shower of arrows from the bowmen placed within the con¬ 
fines of the Roman camp. But it was said that the king remained 
supremely brave even in this extremity and had heaped up a fu¬ 
neral pyre of horse trappings, so that if the enemy should attack 
him, he was determined to cast himself into the flames, that none 
might have the joy of wounding him and that the lord of so many 
races might not fall into the hands of his foes. 


XLI Now during these delays in the siege, the Visigoths sought 
their king and the king’s sons their father, wondering at his ab¬ 
sence when success had been attained. When, after a long search, 
they found him where the dead lay thickest, as happens with brave 
men, they honored him with songs and bore him away in the sight 
of the enemy. You might have seen bands of Goths shouting with 
dissonant cries and paying the honors of death while the battle 

ness that it was a glorious one. It was a death whereby one might 
well suppose the pride of the enemy would be lowered, when they 
beheld the body of so great a king borne forth with fitting hon¬ 
ors. And so the Goths, still continuing the rites due to Theodorid, 

rismud, as befitted a son, honored the glorious spirit of his dear 
father by following his remains. 

When this was done, Thorismud was eager to take vengeance 
for his father’s death on the remaining Huns, being moved to this 
both by the pain of bereavement and the impulse of that valor for 
which he was noted. Yet he consulted with the Patrician Aetius 

to what he ought to do next. But Aetius feared that if the Huns 
were totally destroyed by the Goths, the Roman Empire would be 

minions to take up the rule which his father had left. Otherwise 
his brothers might seize their father’s possessions and obtain the 

fight fiercely and, what is worse, disastrously with his own coun¬ 
trymen. Thorismud accepted the advice without perceiving its 

vantage. So he left the Huns and returned to Gaul. Thus while 
human frailty rushes into suspicion, it often loses an opportunity 
of doing great things. 


from the city and, contrary to their custom, were carrying them 
out into the country. Being a shrewd observer of events, he under¬ 
stood this and said to his soldiers: “You see the birds foresee the 
future. They are leaving the city sure to perish and are forsaking 
strongholds doomed to fall by reason of imminent peril. Do not 
think this a meaningless or uncertain sign; fear, arising from the 
things they foresee, has changed their custom.” Why say more? 
He inflamed the hearts of his soldiers to attack Aquileia again. 
Constructing battering rams and bringing to bear all manner of 
engines of war, they quickly forced their way into the city, laid it 
waste, divided the spoil and so cruelly devastated it as scarcely to 
leave a trace to be seen. Then growing bolder and still thirsting for 
Roman blood, the Huns raged madly through the remaining cities 
of the Veneti. They also laid waste Mediolanum, the metropolis 
of Liguria, once an imperial city, and gave over Ticinum to a like 
fate. Then they destroyed the neighboring country in their frenzy 
and demolished almost the whole of Italy. 

Attila’s mind had been bent on going to Rome. But his fol¬ 
lowers, as the historian Priscus relates, took him away, not out of 
regard for the city to which they were hostile, but because they 
remembered the case of Alaric, the former king of the Visigoths. 
They distrusted the good fortune of their own king, inasmuch as 
Alaric did not live long after the sack of Rome, but straightway 
departed this life. Therefore while Attila’s spirit was wavering 
in doubt between going and not going, and he still lingered to 

peace. Pope Leo himself came to meet him in the Ambuleian 
district of the Veneti at the well-travelled ford of the river Min- 

on the way he had advanced from beyond the Danube and de¬ 
parted with the promise of peace. But above all he declared and 
avowed with threats that he would bring worse things upon Italy, 
unless they sent him Honoria, the sister of the Emperor Valen- 
tinian and daughter of Augusta Placidia, with her due share of 
the royal wealth. For it was said that Honoria, although bound 
to chastity for the honor of the imperial court and kept in con¬ 
straint by command of her brother, had secretly despatched a eu¬ 
nuch to summon Attila that she might have his protection against 
he brother’s power;—a shameful thing, indeed, to get license for 
her passion at the cost of the public weal. 

XLIII So Attila returned to his own country, seeming to regret 
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betrayed to his death by Ascalc, a client, who told his foes that 
his weapons were out of reach. Yet grasping a foot-stool in the 
one hand he had free, he became the avenger of his own blood by 
slaying several of those that were lying in wait for him. 

XLIV After his death, his brother Theodorid succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Visigoths and soon found that Riciarius his kins¬ 
man, the king of the Suavi, was hostile to him. For Riciarius, pre¬ 
suming on his relationship to Theodorid, believed that he might 
seize almost the whole of Spain, thinking the disturbed beginning 
of Theodorid’s reign made the time opportune for his trick. The 
Suavi formerly occupied as their country Galicia and Lusitania, 
which extend on the right side of Spain along the shore of Ocean. 
To the east is Austrogonia, to the west, on a promontory, is the sa¬ 
cred Monument of the Roman general Scipio, to the north Ocean, 
and to the south Lusitania and the Tagus river, which mingles 
golden grains in its sands and thus carries wealth in its worth¬ 
less mud. So then Riciarius, king of the Suavi, set forth and strove 
to seize the whole of Spain. Theodorid, his kinsman, a man of 

must not only withdraw from the territories that were not his own, 
but furthermore that he should not presume to make such an at¬ 
tempt, as he was becoming hated for his ambition. But with arro¬ 
gant spirit he replied: “If you murmur here and find fault with my 
coming, I shall come to Tolosa where you dwell. Resist me there, 
if you can.” When he heard this, Theodorid was angry and, mak¬ 
ing a compact with all the other tribes, moved his array against 
the Suavi. He had as his close allies Gundiuch and Hilperic, kings 
of the Burgundians. They came to battle near the river Ulbius, 
which flows between Asturica and Hiberia, and in the engagement 
Theodorid with the Visigoths, who fought for the right, came off 

exterminating them. Their king Riciarius fled from the dread foe 
and embarked upon a ship. But he was beaten back by another 
foe, the adverse wind of the Tyrrhenian Sea, and so fell into the 
hands of the Visigoths. Thus though he changed from sea to land, 
the wretched man did not avert his death. 

When Theodorid had become the victor, he spared the con¬ 
quered and did not suffer the rage of conflict to continue, but 
placed over the Suavi whom he had conquered one of his own re¬ 
tainers, named Agrivulf. But Agrivulf soon treacherously changed 
his mind, through the persuasion of the Suavi, and failed to fulfil 


Severus succeeded him and died at Rome in the third year of his 
reign. When the Emperor Leo, who had succeeded Marcian in the 
Eastern Empire, learned of this, he chose as emperor his Patrician 
Anthemius and sent him to Rome. Upon his arrival he sent against 
the Alani his son-in-law Ricimer, who was an excellent man and 
almost the only one in Italy at that time fit to command the army. 
In the very first engagement he conquered and destroyed the host 
of the Alani, together with their king, Beorg. 

Now Eurich, king of the Visigoths, perceived the frequent 
change of Roman Emperors and strove to hold Gaul by his own 
right. The Emperor Anthemius heard of it and asked the Brittones 
for aid. Their King Riotimus came with twelve thousand men into 
the state of the Bituriges by the way of Ocean, and was received as 
he disembarked from his ships. Eurich, king of the Visigoths, came 
against them with an innumerable army, and after a long fight he 
routed Riotimus, king of the Brittones, before the Romans could 
join him. So when he had lost a great part of his army, he fled with 
all the men he could gather together, and came to the Burgundi¬ 
ans, a neighboring tribe then allied to the Romans. But Eurich, 
king of the Visigoths, seized the Gallic city of Arverna; for the 
Emperor Anthemius was now dead. Engaged in fierce war with 
his son-in-law Ricimer, he had worn out Rome and was him s elf 
finally slain by his son-in-law and yielded the rule to Olybrius. 

At that time Aspar, first of the Patricians and a famous man of 
the Gothic race was wounded by the swords of the eunuchs in his 
palace at Constantinople and died. With him were slain his sons 
Ardabures and Patriciolus, the one long a Patrician, and the other 
styled a Caesar and son-in-law of the Emperor Leo. Now Olybrius 
died barely eight months after he had entered upon his reign, and 
Glycerius was made Caesar at Ravenna, rather by usurpation than 
by election. Hardly had a year been ended when Nepos, the son of 

office and ordained him bishop at the Port of Rome. 

When Eurich, as we have already said, beheld these great and 
various changes, he seized the city of Arverna, where the Roman 
general Ecdicius was at that time in command. He was a senator 
of most renowned family and the son of Avitus, a recent emperor 
who had usurped the reign for a few days—for Avitus held the rule 
for a few days before Olybrius, and then withdrew of his own ac¬ 
cord to Placentia, where he was ordained bishop. His son Ecdicius 
strove for a long time with the Visigoths, but had not the power to 
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gifts to do these things, to the end that he himself might forestall 
the plots which Leo and Zeno had contrived against him. There¬ 
fore he stirred the Ostrogoths to lay waste the Eastern Empire and 
the Visigoths the Western, so that while his foes were battling in 
both empires, he might himself reign peacefully in Africa. Eurich 
perceived this with gladness and, as he already held all of Spain 

also. In the nineteenth year of his reign he was deprived of his life 
at Arelate, where he then dwelt. He was succeeded by his own son 
Alaric, the ninth in succession from the famous Alaric the Great 
to receive the kingdom of the Visigoths. For even as it happened 
to the line of the Augusti, as we have stated above, so too it ap¬ 
pears in the line of the Alarici, that kingdoms often come to an 
end in kings who bear the same name as those at the beginning. 
Meanwhile let us leave this subject, and weave together the whole 
story of the origin of the Goths, as we promised. 

The Divided Goths: Ostrogoths 

XL VIII Since I have followed the stories of my ancestors and re¬ 
told to the best of my ability the tale of the period when both 
tribes, Ostrogoths and Visigoths, were united, and then clearly 
treated of the Visigoths apart from the Ostrogoths, I must now 
return to those ancient Scythian abodes and set forth in like man¬ 
ner the ancestry and deeds of the Ostrogoths. It appears that at 
the death of their king, Hermanaric, they were made a separate 
people by the departure of the Visigoths, and remained in their 
country subject to the sway of the Huns; yet Vinitharius of the 
Amali retained the insignia of his rule. He rivalled the valor of 
his grandfather Vultuulf, although he had not the good fortune of 
Hermanaric. But disliking to remain under the rule of the Huns, 
he withdrew a little from them and strove to show his courage 
by moving his forces against the country of the Antes. When 
he attacked them, he was beaten in the first encounter. There¬ 
after he did valiantly and, as a terrible example, crucified their 

left their bodies hanging there to double the fear of those who 
had surrendered. When he had ruled with such license for barely 

but sent for Gesimund, son of Hunimund the Great. Now Ges- 
imund, together with a great part of the Goths, remained under 
the rule of the Huns, being mindful of his oath of fidelity. Bal- 
amber renewed his alliance with him and led his army up against 
Vinitharius. After a long contest, Vinitharius prevailed in the first 
and in the second conflict, nor can any say how great a slaugh¬ 
ter he made of the army of the Huns. But in the third battle, when 
they met each other unexpectedly at the river named Erac, Balam- 
ber shot an arrow and wounded Vinitharius in the head, so that 
he died. Then Balamber took to himself in marriage Vadamerca, 
the grand-daughter of Vinitharius, and finally ruled all the people 
of the Goths as his peaceful subjects, but in such a way that one 
ruler of their own number always held the power over the Gothic 
race, though subject to the Huns. 

And later, after the death of Vinitharius, Hunimund ruled them, 
the son of Hermanaric, a mighty king of yore; a man fierce in 
war and of famous personal beauty, who afterwards fought suc¬ 
cessfully against the race of the Suavi. And when he died, his 
son Thorismud succeeded him, in the very bloom of youth. In 
the second year of his rule he moved an army against the Gepi- 
dae and won a great victory over them, but is said to have been 
killed by falling from his horse. When he was dead, the Ostrogoths 
mourned for him so deeply that for forty years no other king suc¬ 
ceeded in his place, and during all this time they had ever on then- 

man’s estate. He was the son of Thorismud’s cousin Vandalarius. 
For his son Beremud, as we have said before, at last grew to de¬ 
spise the race of the Ostrogoths because of the overlordship of the 
Huns, and so had followed the tribe of the Visigoths to the western 
country, and it was from him Veteric was descended. Veteric also 
had a son Eutharic, who married Amalasuentha, the daughter of 
Theodoric, thus uniting again the stock of the Amali which had di¬ 
vided long ago. Eutharic begat Athalaric and Mathesuentha. But 
since Athalaric died in the years of his boyhood, Mathesuentha 


was taken to Constantinople by her second husband, namely Ger- 
manus, a cousin of the Emperor Justinian, and bore a posthumous 
son, whom she named Germanus. 

due course, we must return to the stock of Vandalarius, which 
put forth three branches. This Vandalarius, the son of a brother 
of Hermanaric and cousin of the aforesaid Thorismud, vaunted 
himself among the race of the Amali because he had begotten 
three sons, Valamir, Thiudimer and Vidimer. Of these Valamir as¬ 
cended the throne after his parents, though the Huns as yet held 
the power over the Goths in general as among other nations. It 
was pleasant to behold the concord of these three brothers; for 
the admirable Thiudimer served as a soldier for the empire of his 
brother Valamir, and Valamir bade honors be given him, while 
Vidimer was eager to serve them both. Thus regarding one an¬ 
other with common affection, not one was wholly deprived of the 
kingdom which two of them held in mutual peace. Yet, as has often 
been said, they ruled in such a way that they respected the domin¬ 
ion of Attila, king of the Huns. Indeed they could not have refused 
to fight against their kinsmen the Visigoths, and they must even 
have committed parricide at their lord’s command. There was no 

the power of the Huns, save by the death of Attila,—an event the 
Romans and all other nations desired. Now his death was as base 
as his life was m a rvellous. 

XLIX Shortly before he died, as the historian Priscus relates, he 
took in marriage a very beautiful girl named Ildico, after count¬ 
less other wives, as was the custom of his race. He had given him¬ 
self up to excessive joy at his wedding, and as he lay on his back, 
heavy with wine and sleep, a rush of superfluous blood, which 

course down his throat and killed him, since it was hindered in the 
usual passages. Thus did drunkenness put a disgraceful end to a 
king renowned in war. On the following day, when a great part 
of the morning was spent, the royal attendants suspected some ill 
and, after a great uproar, broke in the doors. There they found the 
death of Attila accomplished by an effusion of blood, without any 
wound, and the girl with downcast face weeping beneath her veil. 
Then, as is the custom of that race, they plucked out the hair of 
their heads and made their faces hideous with deep wounds, that 
the renowned warrior might be mourned, not by effeminate wail¬ 
ings and tears, but by the blood of men. Moreover a wondrous 

some god stood at the side of Marcian, Emperor of the East, while 
he was disquieted about his fierce foe, and showed him the bow 
of Attila broken in that same night, as if to intimate that the race 
of Huns owed much to that weapon. This account the historian 
Priscus says he accepts upon truthful evidence. For so terrible was 

We shall not omit to say a few words about the many ways in 
which his shade was honored by his race. His body was placed 

for men’s admiration. The best horsemen of the entire tribe of the 
Huns rode around in circles, after the manner of circus games, in 
the place to which he had been brought and told of his deeds in 
a funeral dirge in the following manner: “The chief of the Huns, 
King Attila, born of his sire Mundiuch, lord of bravest tribes, sole 
possessor of the Scythian and German realms—powers unknown 
before—captured cities and terrified both empires of the Roman 
world and, appeased by their prayers, took annual tribute to save 
the rest from plunder. And when he had accomplished all this by 
the favor of fortune, he fell, not by wound of the foe, nor by treach¬ 
ery of friends, but in the midst of his nation at peace, happy in his 
joy and without sense of pain. Who can rate this as death, when 
none believes it calls for vengeance?” When they had mourned 
him with such lamentations, a strava, as they call it, was cele¬ 
brated over his tomb with great revelling. They gave way in turn 
to the extremes of feeling and displayed funereal grief alternat¬ 
ing with joy. Then in the secrecy of night they buried his body in 
the earth. They bound his coffins, the first with gold, the second 
with silver and the third with the strength of iron, showing by 











id sent him back with his followers into Suavia. But 
l was unmindful of his adopted father’s kindness. After 
he brought forth a plot he had contrived and aroused 
f the Sciri, who then dwelt above the Danube and abode 
with the Goths. So the Sciri broke off their alliance with 
: up arms, joined themselves to Hunimund and went out 
he race of the Goths. Thus war came upon the Goths 
sxpecting no evil, because they relied upon both of their 


LVI Then as the spoil taken from one and i 
boring tribes diminished, the Goths began tc 
ing, and peace became distasteful to men for 
furnished the necessaries of life. So all the Gc 
king Thiudimer and, with great outcry, beg} 
his army in whatsoever direction he might 
his brother and, after casting lots, bade him § 
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I. THE PREFACE. 

1 Whatever in this my epistle I may write in my humble but well- 
meaning manner, rather by way of lamentation than for display, 
let no one suppose that it springs from contempt of others, or that 
I foolishly esteem myself as better than they;—for, alas! the sub¬ 
ject of my complaint is the general destruction of every thing that 
is good, and the general growth of evil throughout the land;—but 
that I would condole with my country in her distress and rejoice 
to see her revive therefrom: for it is my present purpose to relate 
the deeds of an indolent and slothful race, rather than the exploits 
of those who have been valiant in the field. I have kept silence, I 
confess, with much mental anguish, compunction of feeling and 
contrition of heart, whilst I revolved all these things within my¬ 
self; and, as God the searcher of the reins is witness, for the space 

and my unworthiness preventing me from taking upon myself the 
character of a censor. But I read how the illustrious lawgiver, for 

that the sons of the high-priest, for placing strange fire upon God’s 
altar, were cut off by a speedy death; that God’s people, for break¬ 
ing the law of God, save two only, were slain by wild beasts, by 
fire and sword in the deserts of Arabia, though God had so loved 
them that he had made a way for them through the Red Sea, had 
fed them with bread from heaven, and water from the rock, and 
by the lifting up of a hand merely had made their armies invinci¬ 
ble; and then, when they had crossed the Jordan and entered the 
unknown land, and the walls of the city had fallen down flat at 
the sound only of a trumpet, the taking of a cloak and a little gold 
from the accursed things caused the deaths of many: and again 
the breach of their treaty with the Gibeonites, though that treaty 
had been obtained by fraud, brought destruction upon many; and I 
took warning from the sins of the people which called down upon 
them the reprehensions of the prophets and also of Jeremiah, with 
his fourfold Lamentations written in alphabetic order. I saw more¬ 
over in my own time, as that prophet also had complained, that 
the city had sat down lone and widowed, which before was full 
of people; that the queen of nations and the princess of provinces 
(i.e. the church), had been made tributary; that the gold was ob¬ 
scured, and the most excellent colour (which is the brightness of 
God’s word) changed; that the sons of Sion (i.e. of holy mother 
church), once famous and clothed in the finest gold, grovelled in 
dung; and what added intolerably to the weight of grief of that 
illustrious man, and to mine, though but an abject whilst he had 
thus mourned them in their happy and prosperous condition, “Her 
Nazarites were fairer than snow, more ruddy than old ivory, more 
beautiful than the sapphire.” These and many other passages in 
the ancient Scriptures I regarded as a kind of mirror of human 
life, and I turned also to the New, wherein I read more clearly 
what perhaps to me before was dark, for the darkness fled, and 
truth shed her steady light—I read therein that the Lord had said, 
“I came not but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel;” and on 
the other hand, “But the children of this kingdom shall be cast 
out into outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth:” and again, “It is not good to take the children’s meat and 
to give it to dogs:” also, “Woe to you, scribes and pharisees, hyp¬ 
ocrites!” I heardhow “many shall come from the east and the west, 
and shall sit down with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom 
of heaven:” and on the contrary, “I will then say to them, ’Depart 


and the teats which have not given suck;” and on the contrary, 
“Those, who were ready, entered with him to the wedding; after¬ 
wards came the other virgins also, saying ’Lord, Lord, open to us:’ 
to whom it was answered, 1 do not know you.’” I heard, forsooth, 
“Whoever shall believe and be baptized, shall be saved, but who¬ 
ever shall not believe shall be damned.” I read in the words of the 
apostle that the branch of the wild olive was grafted upon the good 
olive, but should nevertheless be cut off from the communion of 
the root of its fatness, if it did not hold itself in fear, but entertained 
lofty thoughts. I knew the mercy of the Lord, but I also feared his 
judgment: I praised his grace, but I feared the rendering to every 
man according to his works: perceiving the sheep of the same fold 
to be different, I deservedly commended Peter for his entire con¬ 
fession of Christ, but called Judas most wretched, for his love of 
covetousness: I thought Stephen most glorious on account of the 
palm of martyrdom, but Nicholas wretched for his mark of un¬ 
clean heresy: I read assuredly, “They had all things common:” but 
likewise also, as it is written, “Why have ye conspired to tempt 
the Spirit of God?” I saw, on the other hand, how much security 
had grown upon the men of our time, as if there were nothing to 
cause them fear. These things, therefore, and many more which 
for brevity’s sake we have determined to omit, I revolved again 
and again in my amazed mind with compunction in my heart, and 
I thought to myself, “If God’s peculiar people, chosen from all the 
people of the world, the royal seed, and holy nation, to whom 
he had said, ’My first-begotten Israel,’ its priests, prophets, and 
kings, throughout so many ages, his servant and apostle, and the 

viated from the right path, what will he do to the darkness of this 

it has^in common with all the wicked^f the world committed, is 
found an innate, indelible, and irremediable load of folly and in¬ 
constancy?” “What, wretched man (I say to myself) is it given to 

the force of so violent a torrent, and keep the charge committed 
to you against such a series of inveterate crimes which has spread 
far and wide, without interruption, for so many years? Hold thy 
peace: to do otherwise, is to tell the foot to see, and the hand to 
speak. Britain has rulers, and she has watchmen: why dost thou 
incline thyself thus uselessly to prate?” She has such, I say, not too 
many, perhaps, but surely not too few: but, because they are bent 
down and pressed beneath so heavy a burden, they have not time 
allowed them to take breath. My senses, therefore, as if feeling a 
portion of my debt and obligation, preoccupied themselves with 
such objections, and with others yet more strong. They struggled, 

time for speaking, and a time for keeping silence.” At length, the 
creditor’s side prevailed and bore off the victory: if (said he) thou 
art not bold enough to be marked with the comely mark of golden 
liberty among the prophetic creatures, who enjoy the rank as rea¬ 
soning beings next to the angels, refuse not the inspiration of the 
understanding ass, to that day dumb, which would not carry for¬ 
ward the tiara’d magician who was going to curse God’s people, 
but in the narrow pass of the vineyard crushed his loosened foot, 
and thereby felt the lash; and though he was, with his ungrateful 
and furious hand, against right justice, beating her innocent sides, 
she pointed out to him the heavenly messenger holding the naked 
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Wherefore in zeal for the house of God and for his holy law, 
constrained either by the reasonings of my own thoughts, or by 
the pious entreaties of my brethren, I now discharge the debt so 
long exacted of me; humble, indeed, in style, but faithful, as I 
think, and friendly to all Christ’s youthful soldiers, but severe and 

not deceived, will receive the same with tears flowing from God’s 
love; but the others with sorrow, such as is extorted from the in- 

2 I will, therefore, if God be willing, endeavour to say a few words 

her rebellion, second subjection and dreadful slavery—of her reli¬ 
gion, persecution, holy martyrs, heresies of different kinds—of her 

vengeance—of her third devastation, of her famine, and the let¬ 
ters to Agitius—of her victory and her crimes—of the sudden ru¬ 
mour of enemies—of her famous pestilence—of her counsels—of 
her last enemy, far more cruel than the first—of the subversion 
of her cities, and of the remnant that escaped; and finally, of the 
peace which, by the will of God, has been granted her in these our 


II. THE HISTORY. 

3 The island of Britain, situated on almost the utmost border of 
the earth, towards the south and west, and poised in the divine 
balance, as it is said, which supports the whole world, stretches 
out from the south-west towards the north pole, and is eight hun¬ 
dred miles long and two hundred broad, except where the head- 

rounded by the ocean, which forms winding bays, and is strongly 
defended by this ample, and, if I may so call it, impassable barrier, 

to Belgic Gaul. It is enriched by the mouths of two noble rivers, 
the Thames and the Severn, as it were two arms, by which for- 

importance. It is famous for eight and twenty cities, and is em¬ 
bellished by certain castles, with walls, towers, well barred gates, 
and houses with threatening battlements built on high, and pro¬ 
vided with all requisite instruments of defence. Its plains are spa¬ 
cious, its hills are pleasantly situated, adapted for superior tillage, 

turage of cattlej where flowers of various colours, trodden by the 
feet of man, give it the appearance of a lovely picture. It is decked, 
like a man’s chosen bride, with divers jewels, with lucid foun¬ 
tains and abundant brooks wandering over the snow white sands; 
with transparent rivers, flowing in gentle murmurs, and offering 
a sweet pledge of slumber to those who recline upon their banks, 
whilst it is irrigated by abundant lakes, which pour forth cool tor¬ 
rents of refreshing water. 

4 This island, stiff-necked and stubborn-minded, from the time of 
its being first inhabited, ungratefully rebels, sometimes against 
God, sometimes against her own citizens, and frequently, also, 
against foreign kings and their subjects. For what can there ei- 


to far distant countries; so that Porphyry, that dog who in the east 
was always so fierce against the church, in his mad and vain style 
added this also, that “Britain is a land fertile in tyrants.” I will only 
endeavour to relate the evils which Britain suffered in the times of 
the Roman emperors, and also those which she caused to distant 
states; but so far as lies in my power, I shall not follow the writ¬ 
ings and records of my own country, which (if there ever were 
any of them) have been consumed in the fires of the enemy, or 

be guided by the relations of foreign writers, which, being broken 
and interrupted in many places, are therefore by no means clear. 

5 For when the rulers of Rome had obtained the empire of the 
world, subdued all the neighbouring nations and islands towards 
the east, and strengthened their renown by the first peace which 
they made with the Parthians, who border on India, there was a 
general cessation from war throughout the whole world; the fierce 
flame which they kindled could not be extinguished or checked 
by the Western Ocean, but passing beyond the sea, imposed sub¬ 
mission upon our island without resistance, and entirely reduced 
to obedience its unwarlike but faithless people, not so much by 

alone, and menaces of judgments frowning on their countenance, 

6 When afterwards they returned to Rome, for want of pay, as is 
said, and had no suspicion of an approaching rebellion, that de¬ 
ceitful lioness (Boadicea) put to death the rulers who had been left 
among them, to unfold more fully and to confirm the enterprises 
of the Romans. When the report of these things reached the sen- 

on the crafty foxes, as they called them, there was no bold navy on 
the sea to fight bravely for the country; by land there was no mar¬ 
shalled army, no right wing of battle, nor other preparation for 
resistance; but their backs were their shields against their van¬ 


quishers, and they presented their 
chill terror ran through every limb, 
hands to be bound, like women; so 


;s to their swords, whilst 
. they stretched out their 
it has become a proverb 


far and wide, that the Britons are neither brave in war nor faithful 


in time of peace. 


7 The Romans, therefore, having slain many of the rebels, and re¬ 
served others for slaves, that the land might not be entirely re¬ 
duced to desolation, left the island, destitute as it was of wine 


and oil, and returned to Italy, leaving behind them taskmasters, 
to scourge the shoulders of the natives, to reduce their necks to 
the yoke, and their soil to the vassalage of a Roman province; to 
chastise the crafty race, not with warlike weapons, but with rods, 
and if necessary to gird upon their sides the naked sword, so that 
it was no longer thought to be Britain, but a Roman island; and all 
their money, whether of copper, gold, or silver, was stamped with 


8 Meanwhile these islands, stiff with cold and frost, and in a dis¬ 
tant region of the world, remote from the visible sun, received the 
beams of light, that is, the holy precepts of Christ, the true Sun, 
showing to the whole world his splendour, not only from the tem¬ 
poral firmament, but from the height of heaven, which surpasses 
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fear of their enemies, had there by chance been built. They then 
give energetic counsel to the timorous natives, and leave them 

coast where their vessels lay, as there was some apprehension lest 
the barbarians might land, they erected towers at stated intervals, 
commanding a prospect of the sea; and then left the island never 

19 No sooner were they gone, than the Piets and Scots, like worms 
which in the heat of mid-day come forth from their holes, hastily 
land again from their canoes, in which they had been carried be¬ 
yond the Cichican valley, differing one from another in manners, 
but inspired with the same avidity for blood, and all more eager 
to shroud their villainous faces in bushy hair than to cover with 
decent clothing those parts of their body which required it. More¬ 
over, having heard of the departure of our friends, and their res¬ 
olution never to return, they seized with greater boldness than 
before on all the country towards the extreme north as far as the 
wall. To oppose them there was placed on the heights a garri¬ 
son equally slow to fight and ill adapted to run away, a useless 

on their unprofitable watch. Meanwhile the hooked weapons of 
their enemies were not idle, and our wretched countrymen were 
dragged from the wall and dashed against the ground. Such pre¬ 
mature death, however, painful as it was, saved them from seeing 
the miserable sufferings of their brothers and children. But why 
should I say more? They left their cities, abandoned the protection 
of the wall, and dispersed themselves in flight more desperately 
than before. The enemy, on the other hand, pursued them with 
more unrelenting cruelty than before, and butchered our coun¬ 
trymen like sheep, so that their habitations were like those of sav¬ 
age beasts; for they turned their arms upon each other, and for 
the sake of a little sustenance, imbrued their hands in the blood 
of their fellow countrymen. Thus foreign calamities were aug¬ 
mented by domestic feuds; so that the whole country was en- 


among you, as never was known the like among the Gentiles.” But 
besides this vice, there arose also every other, to which human na¬ 
ture is liable, and in particular that hatred of truth, together with 
her supporters, which still at present destroys every thing good 
in the island; the love of falsehood, together with its inventors, 
the reception of crime in the place of virtue, the respect shown to 
wickedness rather than goodness, the love of darkness instead of 
the sun, the admission of Satan as an angel of light. Kings were 
anointed, not according to God’s ordinance, but such as showed 

put to death by those who had elected them, without any inquiry 
into their merits, but because others still more cruel were chosen 
to succeed them. If any one of these was of a milder nature than 
the rest, or in any way more regardful of the truth, he was looked 
upon as the miner of the country, every body cast a dart at him, 
and they valued things alike whether pleasing or displeasing to 
God, unless it so happened that what displeased him was pleas¬ 
ing to themselves. So that the words of the prophet, addressed to 
the people of old, might well be applied to our own countrymen: 
“Children without a law, have ye left God and provoked to anger 
the holy one of Israel? Why will ye still inquire, adding iniquity? 
Every head is languid and every heart is sad; from the sole of the 
foot to the crown, there is no health in him.” And thus they did 
all things contrary to their salvation, as if no remedy could be ap¬ 
plied to the world by the true Physician of all men. And not only 
the laity did so, but our Lord’s own flock and its shepherds, who 
ought to have been an example to the people, slumbered away 
their time in drunkenness, as if they had been dipped in wine; 
whilst the swellings of pride, the jar of strife, the griping talons 
of envy, and the confused estimate of right and wrong, got such 
entire possession of them, that there seemed to be poured out (and 
the same still continueth) contempt upon princes, and to be made 
by their vanities to wander astray and not in the way. 

22 Meanwhile, God being willing to purify his family who were 
infected by so deep a stain of woe, and at the hearing only of their 
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foretold by a certain soothsayer among them, that they should oc¬ 
cupy the country to which they were sailing three hundred years, 
and half of that time, a hundred and fifty years, should plunder 
and despoil the same. They first landed on the eastern side of the 
island, by the invitation of the unlucky king, and there fixed their 
sharp talons, apparently to fight in favour of the island, but alas! 

thus successful, sends forth a larger company of her wolfish off¬ 
spring, which sailing over, join themselves to their bastard-bom 
comrades. From that time the germ of iniquity and the root of con¬ 
tention planted their poison amongst us, as we deserved, and shot 
forth into leaves and branches. The barbarians being thus intro¬ 
duced as soldiers into the island, to encounter, as they falsely said, 
any dangers in defence of their hospitable entertainers, obtain an 
allowance of provisions, which, for some time being plentifully 
bestowed, stopped their doggish mouths. Yet they complain that 
their monthly supplies are not furnished in sufficient abundance, 
and they industriously aggravate each occasion of quarrel, say¬ 
ing that unless more liberality is shown them, they will break the 
treaty and plunder the whole island. In a short time, they follow 
up their threats with deeds. 

24 For the fire of vengeance, justly kindled by former crimes, 
spread from sea to sea, fed by the hands of our foes in the east, 
and did not cease, until, destroying the neighbouring towns and 
lands, it reached the other side of the island, and dipped its red 
and savage tongue in the western ocean. In these assaults, there¬ 
fore, not unlike that of the Assyrian upon Judea, was fulfilled 

“They have burned with fire the sanctuary; they have polluted 
on earth the tabernacle of thy name.” And again, “O God, the 
gentiles have come into thine inheritance; thy holy temple have 
they defiled,” &c. So that all the columns were levelled with the 
ground by the frequent strokes of the battering-ram, all the hus¬ 
bandmen routed, together with their bishops, priests, and people, 
whilst the sword gleamed, and the flames crackled around them 
on every side. Lamentable to behold, in the midst of the streets 
lay the tops of lofty towers, tumbled to the ground, stones of high 
walls, holy altars, fragments of human bodies, covered with livid 
clots of coagulated blood, looking as if they had been squeezed to¬ 
gether in a press; and with no chance of being buried, save in the 

birds; with reverence be it spoken for their blessed souls, if, in- 
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III. THE EPISTLE. 
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the habit of a holy abbat amid the sacred altars, did with sword 
and javelin, as if with teeth, wound and tear, even in the bo¬ 
soms of their temporal mother, and of the church their spiritual 
mother, two royal youths, with their two attendants, whose arms, 
although not cased in armour, were yet boldly used, and, stretched 
out towards God and his altar, will hang up at the gates of thy city, 
O Christ, the venerable ensigns of their faith and patience; and 
when he had done it, the cloaks, red with coagulated blood, did 
touch the place of the heavenly sacrifice. And not one worthy act 

fore he had stained himself with the abomination of many adulter¬ 
ies, having put away his wife contrary to the command of Christ, 
the teacher of the world, who hath said: “What God hath joined 

wives.” For he had planted in the ground of his heart (an unfruitful 
soil for any good seed) a bitter scion of incredulity and folly, taken 
from the vine of Sodom, which being watered with his vulgar and 
domestic impieties, like poisonous showers, and afterwards auda¬ 
ciously springing up to the offence of God, brought forth into the 
world the sin of horrible murder and sacrilege; and not yet dis¬ 
charged from the entangling nets of his former offences, he added 

29 Go to now, I reprove thee as present, whom I know as yet to be 
in this life extant. Why standest thou astonished, O thou butcher 
of thine own soul? Why dost thou wilfully kindle against thy¬ 
self the eternal fires of hell? Why dost thou, in place of enemies, 
desperately stab thyself with thine own sword, with thine own 

isfy thy stomach? Look back (I beseech thee) and come to Christ 
(for thou labourest, and art pressed down to the earth with this 
huge burden), and he himself, as he said, will give thee rest. Come 
to him who wisheth not the death of a sinner, but that he should 
be rather converted and five. Unloose (according to the prophet) 
the bands of thy neck O thou son of Sion. Return (I pray thee), 
although from the far remote regions of sins, unto the most holy 
Father, who, for his son that will despise the filthy food of swine, 

hath with great joy been accustomed to kill his fatted calf, and 
bring forth for the wanderer, the first robe and royal ring, and 
then taking as it were a taste of the heavenly hope, thou shalt per¬ 
ceive how sweet our Lord is. For if thou dost contemn these, be 
thou assured, thou shalt almost instantly be tossed and tormented 

30 What dost thou also, thou lion’s whelp (as the prophet saith), 
Aurelius Conanus? Art not thou as the former (if not far more 
foul) to thy utter destruction, swallowed up in the filthiness of hor¬ 
rible murders, fornications, and adulteries, as by an overwhelming 
flood of the sea? Hast not thou by hating, as a deadly serpent, the 
peace of thy country, and thirsting unjustly after civil wars and 
frequent spoil, shut the gates of heavenly peace and repose against 
thine own soul? Being now left alone as a withering tree in the 
midst of a field, remember (I beseech thee) the vain and idle fan¬ 
cies of thy parents and brethren, together with the untimely death 
that befell them in the prime of their youth; and shalt thou, for thy 
religious deserts, be reserved out of all thy family to live a hundred 
years, or to attain to the age of a Methusalem? No, surely, but un¬ 
less (as the psalmist saith) thou shalt be speedily converted unto 
our Lord, that King will shortly brandish his sword against thee, 
who hath said by his prophet, “I will kill, and I will cause to live; I 
will strike, and I will heal; and there is no one who can deliver out 
of my hand.” Be thou therefore shaken out of thy filthy dust, and 
with all thy heart converted to Him who hath created thee, that 
“when his wrath shall shortly bum out, thou mayst be blessed by 
fixing thy hopes on him.” But if otherwise, eternal pains will be 
heaped up for thee, where thou shalt be ever tormented and never 
consumed in the cruel jaws of hell. 

31 Thou also, who like to the spotted leopard, art diverse in man¬ 
ners and in mischief, whose head now is growing grey, who art 
seated on a throne full of deceits, and from the bottom even to 
the top art stained with murder and adulteries, thou naughty son 
of a good king, like Manasses sprung from Ezechiah, Vortipore, 
thou foolish tyrant of the Demetians, why art thou so stiff? What! 


do not such violent gulfs of sin (which thou dost swallow up like 
pleasant wine, nay rather which swallow thee up), as yet satisfy 
thee, especially since the end of thy life is daily now approaching? 
Why dost thou heavily clog thy miserable soul with the sin of lust, 
which is fouler than any other, by putting away thy wife, and af¬ 
ter her honourable death, by the base practices of thy shameless 
daughter? Waste not (I beseech thee) the residue of thy life in 
offending God, because as yet an acceptable time and day of sal¬ 
vation shines on the faces of the penitent, wherein thou mayest 
take care that thy flight may not be in the winter, or on the sab¬ 
bath day. “Turn away (according to the psalmist) from evil, and 
do good, seek peace and ensue it,” because the eyes of our Lord 

ears will be then open unto thy prayers, and he will not destroy 
thy memory out of the land of the living; thou shalt cry, and he 
will hear thee, and out of thy tribulations deliver thee; for Christ 
doth never despise a heart that is contrite and humbled with fear 
of him. Otherwise, the worm of thy torture shall not die, and the 
fire of thy burning shall never be extinguished. 

32 And thou too, Cuneglasse, why art thou fallen into the filth of 
thy former naughtiness, yea, since the very first spring of thy ten¬ 
der youth, thou bear, thou rider and ruler of many, and guider of 
the chariot which is the receptacle of the bear, thou contemner of 

tongue thy name signifies. Why dost thou raise so great a war as 
well against men as also against God himself, against men, yea, 
thy own countrymen, with thy deadly weapons, and against God 
with thine infinite offences? Why, besides thine other innumer¬ 
able backslidings, having thrown out of doors thy wife, dost thou, 
in the lust, or rather stupidity of thy mind, against the apostle’s ex- 

of the kingdom of heaven, esteem her detestable sister, who had 
vowed unto God the everlasting continency, as the very flower (in 
the language of the poet) of the celestial nymphs? Why dost thou 
provoke with thy frequent injuries the lamentations and sighs of 
saints, by thy means corporally afflicted, which will in time to 
come, like a fierce lioness, break thy bones in pieces? Desist, I 
beseech thee (as the prophet saith) from wrath, and leave off thy 
deadly fury, which thou breathest out against heaven and earth, 
against God and his flock, and which in time will be thy own tor¬ 
ment; rather with altered mind obtain the prayers of those who 
possess a power of binding over this world, when in this world 
they bind the guilty, and of loosing when they loose the penitent. 
Be not (as the apostle saith) proudly wise, nor hope thou in the 
uncertainty of riches, but in God who giveth thee many things 
abundantly, and by the amendment of thy manners purchase unto 
thyself a good foundation for hereafter, and seek to enter into that 
real and true state of existence which will be not transitory but 
everlasting. Otherwise, thou shalt know and see, yea, in this very 
world, how bad and bitter a thing it is for thee to leave the Lord 
thy God, and not have his fear before thine eyes, and in the next, 
how thou shalt be burned in the foul encompassing flames of end¬ 
less fire, nor yet by any manner of means shalt ever die. For the 
souls of the sinful are as eternal in perpetual fire, as the souls of 
the just in perpetual joy and gladness. 

33 And likewise, O thou dragon of the island, who hast deprived 
many tyrants, as well of their kingdoms as of their lives, and 
though the last-mentioned in my writing, the first in mischief, 
exceeding many in power, and also in malice, more liberal than 
others in giving, more licentious in sinning, strong in arms, but 
stronger in working thine own soul’s destruction, Maglocune, 
why art thou (as if soaked in the wine of the Sodomitical grape) 
foolishly rolling in that black pool of thine offences? Why dost 
thou wilfully heap like a mountain, upon thy kingly shoulders, 
such a load of sins? Why dost thou show thyself unto the King 
of kings (who hath made thee as well in kingdom as in stature of 
body higher than almost all the other chiefs of Britain) not better 
likewise in virtues than the rest; but on the contrary for thy sins 
much worse? Listen then awhile and hear patiently the following 

tic and light offences (if yet any of them are light) but only those 
open ones which are spread far and wide in the knowledge of all 
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such a dirty and base deceit and illusion. And afterwards with 
great show and magnificent ostentation, or rather madness, re- 

to stateliness, and from being used to level their looks to the tops 
of the mountains, they now lift up their drowsy eyes into the air, 
even to the highest clouds, and as Novatus, that foul hog, and per¬ 
secutor of our Lord’s precious jewel, did once at Rome, so do these 
intrude themselves again into their own country, as creatures of 
a new mould, or rather as instruments of the devil, being even 
ready in this state and fashion to stretch out violently their hands 
(not so worthy of the holy altars as of the avenging flames of hell) 

68 What do you therefore, O unhappy people! expect from such 
belly beasts? (as the apostle calleth them). Shall your manners be 
amended by these, who not only do not apply their minds to any 
goodness, but according to the upbraiding of the prophet, labour 
also to deal wickedly? Shall ye be illuminated with such eyes as 
are only with greediness cast on those things that lead headlong to 
vices (that is to say), to the gates of hell? Nay truly, if according to 
the saying of our Saviour, ye flee not these most ravenous wolves 
like those of Arabia, or avoid them as Lot, who ran most speedily 
from the fiery shower of Sodom up to the mountains, then, being 
blind and led by the blind, ye will both together tumble down into 

69 But some man perchance will objecting say, that all bishops or 
all priests (according to our former exception), are not so wickedly 
given, because they are not defiled with the infamy of schism, 
pride, or unclean fife, which neither we ourselves will deny, but 
albeit we know them to be chaste, and virtuous, yet will we briefly 

What did it profit the high-priest Hely, that he alone did not vio¬ 
late the commandments of our Lord, in taking flesh with forks out 
of the pots, before the fat was offered unto God, while he was pun¬ 
ished with the same revenge of death wherewith his sons were? 
What one, I beseech you, of them, whose manners we have be¬ 
fore sufficiently declared, hath been martyred like Abel, from ma¬ 
licious jealousy of his more acceptable sacrifice, which with the 
heavenly fire ascended up into the skies, since they fear the re¬ 
proach even of an ordinary word? Which of them “hath hated the 
counsel of the malicious, and not sat with the ungodly,” so that 
of him as a prophet, the same might be verified which was said 
of Enoch, “Enoch walked with God and was not to be found” in 
the vanity (forsooth) of the whole world, as then leaving our Lord, 
and beginning to halt after idolatry? Which of them, like Noah in 
the time of the deluge, hath not admitted into the ark of salvation 
(which is the present church) any adversary unto God, that it may 

ought to remain in the house of our Lord? Who is he that offer¬ 
ing sacrifice like Melchisedeck, hath only blessed the conquerors, 
and them who with the number of three hundred (which was in 
the sacrament of the Trinity) delivering the just man, have over¬ 
thrown the deadly armies of the five kings, together with then- 
vanquishing troops, and not coveted the goods of others? Which 
of them hath like Abraham, at the commandment of God freely 
offered his own son on the altar to be slain, that he might accom¬ 
plish a precept of Christ, agreeable to this saying, Thy right eye, 
if it cause thee to offend, ought to be pulled out; and another of 
the prophet, That he is accursed who withholdeth his sword from 
shedding blood? Who is he that like Joseph, hath rooted out of his 
heart the remembrance of an offered injury? Who is he that like 
Moses, speaking with our Lord in the mountain, and not there ter¬ 
rified with the sounding trumpets, hath in a figurative sense pre¬ 
face which they could not endure to see, but trembled to behold? 
Which of them, praying for the offences of the people, has from 

Lord this people hath committed a grievous sin, which if thou wilt 
forgive them, forgive it; otherwise blot me guilty out of thy book?” 

70 Which of them, inflamed with the admirable zeal of God, hath 
courageously risen to punish fornication, curing without delay by 
the present medicine of penance, the affection of filthy lust, lest 


the fire of the wrath of God should otherwise consume the peo¬ 
ple, as Phineas the priest did, that by these means justice for ever 
might be reputed unto him? Which of them hath in moral un¬ 
derstanding imitated Joshua, the son of Nun, either for the utter 
rooting forth, even to the slaughter of the last and least of all, the 
seven nations out of the land of promise, or for the establishing of 
spiritual Israel in their places? Which of them hath showed unto 
the people of God their final bounds beyond Jordan that it might 
be known what was suited to every tribe, in such sort as the afore¬ 
named Phineas and Jesus have wisely divided the land? Who is he 
that to overthrow the innumerable thousands of Gentiles, adver¬ 
saries to the chosen people of God, hath, as another Jephtha, for a 
votive and propitiatory sacrifice, slain his own daughter (by which 
is to be understood his own proper will), imitating also therein 
the apostle, saying, “Not seeking what is profitable to me, but to 
many, that they may be saved;” which daughter of his met the con¬ 
querors with drums and dances, by which are to be understood the 
lustful desires of the flesh? Which of them, that he might disor¬ 
der, put to flight, and overthrow the camps of the proud Gentiles, 
by the number of three hundred, (being, as we before said, the 
mystery of the blessed Trinity,) and with his men holding in their 
hands those noble sounding trumpets, (which are prophetical and 
apostolical senses, according as our Lord said to the prophet, “Ex¬ 
alt thy voice as a trumpet;” and the psalmist of the apostles, “Their 
sound hath passed throughout the whole earth,”) and bearing all 
those famous flagons shining in the night with that most glittering 
fiery fight, (which are to be interpreted the bodies of saints joined 
to good works, and burning with the flame of the Holy Ghost, yea 
having, as the apostle writes, “This treasure in earthen vessels,”) 
hath after hewing down the idolatrous grave (by which is morally 
meant dark and foul desire) marched on like Gideon, with an as¬ 
sured faith in the evident sign of the fleece, which to the Jews was 
void of the heavenly moisture, but to the Gentiles made wet with 
the dew of the Holy Ghost? 

71 Who is he among them that (earnestly wishing to die to this 
world, and live to Christ) hath, as another Sampson, utterly cut 

they praised their gods, (by which is meant, while the senses of 
men extolled these earthly riches, according to the apostle speak¬ 
ing thus: “And covetousness, which is idolatry”), shaking with 
the power of both his arms the two pillars (by which are to be 
understood the wicked pleasures of the soul and body), by which 
the house of all worldly wickedness is in a sort compacted and 
underpropped? Which of them, like Samuel, with prayers and 
the burnt sacrifice of a sucking lamb, hath driven away the fear 
of the Philistines, raised unexpected thunderclaps, and showering 
clouds, established without flattery a king, deposed him when he 
displeased God, and anointed another his better in his place and 
kingdom; and when he shall give to the people his last farewell, 
shall appear like Samuel in this sort, saying, “Behold, I am ready, 
speak ye before our Lord and his anointed, whether I ever took 
away the ox or ass of any man, if I have falsely accused any one, if 

of any?” Unto whom it was answered by the people, “Thou hast 
not wrongfully charged us, nor oppressed us, nor taken anything 
from the hands of any.” Which of them, like the famous prophet 
Elias, who consumed with heavenly fire the hundred proud men, 
and preserved the fifty that humbled themselves; and afterwards 
denounced without flattery or dissimulation, the impending death 
of the unjust king (that sought not the counsel of God by his 
prophets, but of the idol Accaron), hath utterly overthrown all 
the prophets of Baal (by which are meant the worldly senses ever 
bent, as we have already said, to envy and avarice), with the light¬ 
ning sword (which is the word of God)? And as the same Elias, 
moved with the zeal of God, after taking away the showers of rain 
from the land of the wicked, who were now shut up with famin e 
in a strong prison, as it were of penury, for three years and six 
months, being himself ready to die for thirst in the desert, hath, 
complaining, said, “They have murdered, O Lord, thy prophets, 
and undermined thine altars, and I alone am left, and they seek 
my fife?” 
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72 Which of them, like Elisha, hath punished his dearly beloved 
disciple, if not with an everlasting leprosy, yet at least by aban¬ 
doning him, if burdened too much with the weight of worldly cov¬ 
etousness for those very gifts which his master before (although 
very earnestly entreated thereto) had despised to receive? And 
which of these among us hath like him revealed unto his ser- 

like army of the enemies that besieged the city wherein he was), 
through the fervency of his prayers poured out unto God, those 
spiritual visions, so that he might behold a mountain replenished 
with a heavenly assisting army, of warlike chariots and horsemen, 
shining with fiery countenances, and that he might also believe 
that he was stronger to save, than the foe to hurt? And which 
of them, like the above-named Elisha, with the touch of his body, 
being dead to the world, but living unto God, shall raise up an¬ 
other, whose fate had been different from his, namely, death to 

humble thanks to Christ for his unexpected recovery from the 
hellish torments of his mortal crimes? Which of them hath his 
lips purified and made clean with the fiery coals earned by the 
tongues of the cherubim, from off the altar, (that his sins may be 
wiped away with the humility of confession), as it is written of 
Esaias, by whose effectual prayers, together with the aid of the 
godly king Ezechias, a hundred fourscore and five thousand of 
the Assyrian army, through the stroke of one angel, without the 
least print of any appearing wound, were overthrown and slain? 
Which of them, like blessed Jeremiah, for accomplishing the com¬ 
mandments of God,—for denouncing the threats thundered out 
from heaven, and for preaching the truth even to such as would 
not hear the same, hath suffered loathsome stinking prisons as 
momentary deaths? And to be brief, what one of them (as the 
teacher of the Gentiles said) hath endured like the holy prophets 
to wander in mountains, in dens, and caves of the earth, to be 
stoned, to be sawn in sunder, and assailed with all kinds of death, 
for the name of our Lord? 
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76 Wherefore after our accustomed manner, taking refuge in the 
mercy of our Lord, and in the sentences of his holy prophets, that 
they on our behalf may now level the darts of their oracles at im¬ 
perfect pastors (as before at tyrants), so that thereby they may 
receive compunction and be amended, let us see what manner of 
threats our Lord doth by his prophets utter against slothful and 
dishonest priests, and such as do not, both by examples and words, 
rightly instruct the people. For even Eh, the priest in Shilo, be¬ 
cause he did not severely proceed, with a zeal worthy of God, 

a man overswayed with a fatherly affection, too mildly and re¬ 
missly admonished them, was sentenced with this judgment by 
the prophet speaking unto him: “Thus saith our Lord; I have mani¬ 
festly showed myself unto the house of thy father, when they were 
the servants of Pharaoh in Egypt, and have chosen the house of 
thy father out of all the tribes of Israel, for a priesthood unto me.” 
And a little after, “Why hast thou looked upon mine incense, and 
upon my sacrifice, with a dishonest eye? and hast honoured thy 
children more than me, that thou mightest bless them from the 

Lord: Because whoever honoureth me I will honour him again; 

ing. Behold the days shall come, and I will destroy thy name, and 
the seed of thy father’s house. And let this be to thee the sign, 
which shall fall upon thy two sons, Hophni and Phineas, in one 
day shall they both die by the sword of men.” If thus therefore 
they shall suffer, who correct them that are under their charge, 
with words only and not with condign punishment, what shall 
become of those who by offending exhort you, and draw others 
unto wickedness? 

77 It is apparent also what befell unto the true prophet, who was 
sent from Judah to prophesy in Bethel, and forbidden to taste any 
meat in that place, after the sign which he foretold was fulfilled, 
and after he had restored to the wicked king his withered hand 
again, being deceived by another prophet, as he was termed, and 
so make to take but a little bread and water, his host speaking in 
this sort unto him: “Thus saith our Lord God: Because thou hast 
been disobedient to the mouth of our Lord, and hast not observed 
the precept which the Lord thy God hath commanded, and hast re¬ 
turned, and eaten bread, and drunk water in this place, in which I 
have charged thee that thou shouldest neither eat bread nor drink 
water, thy body shall not be buried in the sepulchre of thy forefa¬ 
thers. And so (saith the scripture) it came to pass, that after he had 
eaten bread and drunk water, he made ready his ass, and departed, 
and a lion found him in the way and slew him.” 

78 Hear ye also the holy prophet Isaias, how he speaketh of 
priests on this wise. “Woe be to the ungodly, may evil befall him; 
for the reward of his hands shall light upon him. Her own ex¬ 
actors have spoiled my people, and women have borne sway over 
her. O my people, they who term thee blessed, themselves deceive 
thee, and destroy the way of thy footsteps. Our Lord standeth to 
judge, and standeth to judge the people. Our Lord will come unto 
judgment with the elders of the people and her princes. Ye have 
consumed my vine, the spoil of the poor is in your house. Why do 
ye break in pieces my people, and grind the faces of the poor? saith 
our Lord of hosts.” And also; “Woe be unto them who compose un¬ 
godly laws, and in their writing have written injustice, that they 
may oppress the poor in judgment, and work violence to the cause 
of the lowly of my people, that widows may be their prey, and they 
make spoil of the orphans; what will ye do in the day of visitation 
and calamity approaching from afar off?” And afterwards: “But 
these also in regard of wine have been ignorant, and in respect of 
drunkenness have wandered astray; the priests have not under¬ 
stood, because of drunkenness, and have been swallowed up in 
wine, they have erred in drunkenness, they have not known him 
who seeth, they have been ignorant of judgment. For all tables are 
filled with the vomit of their uncleanness, in so much as there is 
not any free place to be found.” 

79 “Hear therefore the word of our Lord, O ye deceivers, who 
bear authority over my people that is in Jerusalem. For ye have 
said, We have entered into a truce with death, and with hell we 


forth shall not fall upon us, because we have placed falsehood for 
our hope, and by lying we have been defended.” And somewhat af¬ 
ter: “And hail shall overthrow the hope of lying, together with the 
defence. Waters shall overflow, and your truce with death shall be 
destroyed, and your covenant with hell shall not continue, when 
the overflowing scourge shall pass forth; ye shall also be trodden 
under foot, whensoever it shall pass along through you, it shall 
sweep you away withal.” And again: “And our Lord hath said: Be¬ 
cause this people approacheth with their mouth, and with their 
lips glorify me, but their heart is far from me; behold, therefore, I 
will cause this people to wonder by a great and stupendous mira¬ 
cle. For wisdom shall decay and fall away from her wise men, and 
the understanding of her sages shall be concealed. Woe be unto 

whose works are in darkness, and they say, who seeth us? And 
who hath known us? for this thought of yours is perverse.” And 
afterwards: “Thus saith our Lord, Heaven is my seat, and the earth 
my footstool. What is this house that ye will erect unto me, and 
what place shall be found for my resting-place? all these things 
hath my hand made, and these universally have been all created, 
saith our Lord. On whom truly shall I cast mine eye, but on the 
humble poor man, and the contrite in spirit, and him that dreadeth 
my speeches? he that sacrificeth an ox, is as he that killeth a man; 
he that slaughtereth a beast for sacrifice, is like him who beateth 
out the brains of a dog; he that offereth an oblation, is as he that 
offereth the blood of a hog; he that is mindful of frankincense, is 
as he that honoureth an idol: of all these things have they made 
choice in their ways, and in their abominations hath their soul 
been delighted.” 

80 Hear also what Jeremy, that virgin prophet, speaketh unto the 
unwise pastors in this sort: “Thus saith our Lord, What iniquity 
have your fathers found in me, because they have removed them¬ 
selves far off from me, and walked after vanity, and are become 
vain?” And again: “And entering in, ye have defiled my land, and 
made mine inheritance abomination. The priests have not said. 
Where is our Lord? and the rulers of the law have not known me, 
and the pastors have dealt treacherously against me. Wherefore I 
will as yet contend in judgment with you, saith our Lord, and de¬ 
bate the matter with your children.” And a little afterwards: “As¬ 
tonishment and wonders have been wrought in the land. Prophets 
did preach lying, and priests did applaud with their hands, and my 
people have loved such matters. What therefore shall be done in 
her last and final ends? To whom shall I speak and make protes- 

and they cannot hear. Behold the word of our Lord is uttered unto 
them for their reproach, and they receive it not: because I will 
stretch out my hand upon the inhabitants of the earth, saith our 
Lord. For why, from the lesser even unto the greater, all study 
avarice, and from the prophet even unto the priest, all work de¬ 
ceit, and they cured the contrition of the daughter of my people, 
with ignominy, saying. Peace, peace, and peace there shall not 
be. Confounded they are, who have wrought abomination: but 
they are not with confusion confounded, and have not understood 
how to be ashamed. Wherefore they shall fall among those who 
are falling, in the time of their visitation shall they rush headlong 
down together, saith our Lord.” And again: “All these princes of 
the declining sort, walking fraudulently, being brass and iron, are 
universally corrupted, the blowing bellows have failed in the fire, 
the finer of metals in vain hath melted, their malicious acts are not 
consumed, call them refuse and reprobate silver, because our Lord 
hath thrown them away.” And after a few words: “I am, I am, I have 
seen, saith our Lord. Go your ways to my place in Shilo, where 
my name hath inhabited from the beginning, and behold what I 
have done thereunto for the malice of my people Israel. And now 

have spoken unto you, arising in the morning, and talking, and 
yet ye have not heard me, and I have called you, and yet ye have 
not answered, I will so deal towards this house, wherein my name 
is now called upon, and wherein ye have confidence, and to this 
place which I have given unto you, and to your fathers, as I have 
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blood, and every one with tribulation afflicteth his neighbour, for 
mischief he prepareth his hands.” 

87 Listen ye likewise how the famous prophet Zephaniah de¬ 
bated also in times past, concerning your revellers (for he spake 
of Jerusalem, which is spiritually to be understood the church or 
the soul), saying, “O the city that was beautiful and set at liberty, 
the confiding dove hath not hearkened to the voice, nor yet enter¬ 
tained discipline, she hath not trusted in our Lord, and to her God 
she hath not approached.” And he showeth the reason why, “Her 
princes have been like unto roaring lions, her judges as wolves of 
Arabia did not leave towards the morning, her prophets carrying 
the spirit of a contemptuous despising man; her priests did pro¬ 
fane what was holy, and dealt wickedly in the law, but our Lord is 
upright in the midst of his people, and in the morning he will not 

88 But hear ye also blessed Zachariah the prophet, in the word of 
God, admonishing you: “For thus saith our Almighty Lord, Judge 
ye righteous judgment, and work ye every one towards his brother 
mercy and pity, and hurt ye not through your power the widow, or 

in his heart the malice of his brother; and they have been stub¬ 
born not to observe these, and have yielded their backs to fool¬ 
ishness, and made heavy their ears that they might not hearken, 
and framed their hearts not to be persuaded that they might not 
listen to my law and words, which our Almighty Lord hath sent in 
his Spirit, through the hands of his former prophets, and mighty 
wrath hath been raised by our Almighty Lord.” And again; “Be¬ 
cause they who have spoken, have spoken molestations, and di¬ 
viners have uttered false visions and deceitful dreams, and given 
vain consolations; in respect hereof they are made as dry as sheep, 
and are afflicted because no health was to be found; my wrath is 
heaped upon the shepherds, and upon the lambs will I visit.” And 

cause their greatness is become miserable. The voice of roaring 
lions, because the fall of Jordan is become miserable: thus saith 
our Almighty Lord: They who possessed have murdered, and yet 
hath it not repented them, and they who sold them, have said. Our 
Lord is blessed and we have been enriched, and their pastors have 
suffered nothing concerning them. For which I will now bear no 
sparing hand over the inhabitants of the earth, saith our Lord.” 

89 Hear ye moreover what the holy prophet Malachi denounceth 

Wherein do we despise thy name? in offering on mine altar pol¬ 
luted bread: and ye have said. Wherein have we polluted it? In 
that ye have said: The table of our Lord is as nothing, and have 
despised such things as have been placed thereon; because if ye 
bring what is blind for an offering, is it not evil? If ye set and apply 
what is lame or languishing, is it not evil? Offer therefore the same 
unto thy governor, if he will receive it, if he will accept of thy per¬ 
son, saith our Almighty Lord. And now do ye humbly pray before 

your hands have these things been committed) if happily he will 
accept of your persons.” And again: “And out of your ravenous 
theft ye have brought in the lame and languishing, and brought it 
in as an offering. Shall I receive the same at your hands, saith our 
Lord? Accursed is the deceitful man who hath in his flock one of 
the male kind, and yet making his vow offereth the feeble unto our 
Lord, because I am a mighty king, saith our Lord of hosts, and my 
name is terrible among the Gentiles. And now unto you apper¬ 
tained! this commandment, O ye priests, if ye will not hear, and 
resolve in your hearts to yield glory unto my name, saith our Lord 
of hosts, I will send upon you poverty, and accurse your blessings, 
because ye have not settled these things on your hearts. Behold 

tenances the dung of your solemnities.” But that ye may in the 
meantime, with more zeal prepare your organs and instruments 
of mischief, to be converted into goodness, hearken ye (if there 
remain ever so little disposition to listen in your hearts) what he 
speaketh of a holy priest, saying “My covenant of life and peace 
was with him (for historically he did speak of Levi and Moses): I 
gave fear unto him, and he was timorous of me, he dreaded before 
the countenance of my name; the law of truth was in his mouth, 


and equity, and turned many away from unrighteousness. For the 
lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, and from out of his mouth 
they shall require the law, because he is the Angel of our Lord of 
hosts.” And now again he changeth his style, and ceaseth not to 
rebuke and reprove the unrighteous, saying: “Ye have departed 

my covenant with Levi, saith our Lord of hosts. In regard whereof 
I have also given you over as contemptible and abject among my 
people, according as ye have not observed my ways, and accepted 
countenance of men in the law. What, is there not one Father of 
us all? What, hath not one God created us? Why therefore doth 
every one despise his brother?” And again, “Behold our Lord of 
hosts will come, and who can conceive the day of his coming, and 
who shall endure to stand to behold him? For he shall pass forth 
as a burning fire, and as the fuller’s herb, and shall sit melting and 

as gold and as silver.” And somewhat afterwards: “Your words 
have grown strong against me, saith our Lord, and ye have spo¬ 
ken thus: He is vain who serveth God, and what profit because we 
have kept his commandments, and walked sorrowfully before our 
Lord of hosts. We shall therefore now call the arrogant blessed, for 
because they are erected and budded up, whde they work iniquity, 
they have tempted God, and are made safe.” 

90 But hear ye also what Ezechiel the prophet hath spoken, say¬ 
ing, “Woe upon woe shall come, and messenger upon messenger 
shall be, and the vision shall be sought for of the prophet, and 
the law shall perish from the priests, and counsel from the elders.” 
And again: “Thus saith our Lord: In respect that your speeches 
are lying, and your divinations vain. For this cause, behold, I will 

prophets, who see lies, and them who speak vain things; in the 
discipline of my people they shall not be, and in the Scripture of 
the house of Israel, they shall not be written, and into the land of 
Israel they shall not enter, and ye shall know that I am the Lord, 
because they have seduced my people, saying. The peace of our 
Lord, and there is not the peace of our Lord. Here have they built 
the wall; and they anointed it, and it shall fall.” And within some 
words afterwards: “Woe be unto these who fashion pillows, apt 

all ages to the subversion of souls, and the souls of my people 
are subverted, and they possess their souls, and contaminated me 
unto my people for a handful of barley, and a piece of bread to the 
slaughter of the souls, whom it behoved not to die, and to the de¬ 
livery of the souls, that were not fit to live, while ye talk unto my 
people that listeneth after vain speeches.” And afterwards: “Say, 

neither yet hath rain fallen upon thee in the day of wrath, in which 
thy princes were in the midst of thee as roaring lions, ravening on 
their prey, devouring souls in their potent might, and receiving 
rewards, and thy widows were multiplied in the midst of thee, 
and her priests have despised my law, and defiled my holy things. 
Between holy and polluted, they did not distinguish, and divided 
not equally between the unclean and clean, and from my sabbaths 
they veiled their eyes, and in the midst of them they defiled.” 

91 And again: “And I sought among them a man of upright con¬ 
versation, and one who should altogether stand before my face, to 
prevent the times that might fall upon the earth, that I should not 
in the end utterly destroy it, and I found him not. And I poured out 
upon it, the whole design of my mind, in the fire of my wrath for 
the consuming of them: I repaid their ways on their heads, saith 
our Lord.” And somewhat after: “And the word of our Lord was 
spoken unto me, saying: O son of man, speak to the children of my 
people, and they shalt say unto them: The land whereupon I shall 
bring my sword, and the people of the land shall take some one 
man among them, and ordain him to be a watchman over them, 
and he shall espy the sword coming upon the land, and sound with 
his trumpet, and signify unto the people, whoso truly shall then 
hear the sound of the trumpet, and yet hearing shall not beware: 
and the sword shall come and catch him, his blood shall light upon 
his own head, because when he heard the sound of the trumpet, 
he was not watchful, his blood shall be upon him, and this man, 
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“Mortify therefore your members which are upon the earth, forni¬ 
cation, uncleanness of life, lust, and evil concupiscence, for which 
the wrath of God hath come upon the children of diffidence?” 
Ye perceive therefore upon what offences the wrath of God doth 
chiefly arise. 

104 In which respect hear likewise what the same holy apostle, 
with a prophetical spirit, foretelleth of you, and such as your¬ 
selves, writing plainly in this sort to Timothy: “For know you this, 
that in the last days there shall be dangerous times at hand. For 
men shall be self-lovers, covetous, puffed up, proud, blasphemous, 
disobedient to their parents, ungrateful, wicked, without affec¬ 
tion, incontinent, unmeek, without benignity, betrayers, froward, 
lofty, rather lovers of sensual pleasures, than of God, having a 
show of piety, but renouncing the virtue thereof” Avoid thou 
these men, even as the prophet saith: “I have hated the congrega¬ 
tion of the malicious, and with the wicked I will not sit.” And a lit¬ 
tle after, he uttereth that (which in our age we behold to increase), 
saying: “Ever learning, and never attaining unto the knowledge 
of truth; for even as Jannes and Mambres resisted Moses, so do 
these also withstand the truth: men corrupted in mind, reprobate 
against faith, but they shall prosper no further; for their folly shall 
be manifest unto all, as theirs likewise was.” 

105 And evidently doth he also declare how priests in their office 
ought to behave themselves, writing thus to Titus: “Show thyself 
an example of good works, in learning, in integrity, in gravity, 
having thy word sound without offence, that he who standeth on 
the adverse part may be afraid, having no evil to speak of us.” 
And moreover he saith unto Timothy, “Labour thou as a good 
soldier of Christ Jesus; no man fighting in God’s quarrel entan- 
gleth himself in worldly business, that he may please him unto 
whom he hath approved himself; for whoso striveth in the lists 
for the mastery, receiveth not the crown, unless he hath lawfully 
contended.” This is his exhortation to the good. Other matter also 
which the same epistles contain, is a threatening advertisement to 
the wicked (such as yourselves, in the judgment of all understand¬ 
ing persons, appear to be). “If any one,” saith he, “teacheth other¬ 
wise, and doth not peaceably assent to the sound sayings of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that doctrine which is according to piety, he 
is proud, having no knowledge, but languishing about questions, 
and contentions of words, out of which do spring envies, debates, 
blasphemies, evil suspicions, conflicts of men corrupted in mind, 
who are deprived of truth, esteeming commodity to be piety.” 

106 But why in using these testimonies, here and there dispersed, 

tions? We have now therefore at length thought it necessary to 
have recourse to those lessons, which are gathered out of Holy 
Scriptures, to the end that they should not only be rehearsed, but 
also be assenting and assisting unto the benediction, wherewith 
the hands of priests, and others of inferior sacred orders, are first 
consecrated, and that thereby they may continually be warned 
never, by degenerating from their priestly dignity, to digress from 
the commandments, which are faithfully contained in the same; so 

are reserved for them, and that they are not priests, or the servants 
of God, who do not with their utmost power follow and fulfil the 
instructions and precepts. Wherefore let us hear what the prince 
of the apostles, Saint Peter, hath signified about this so weighty 
a matter, saying: “Blessed be God, and the Father of our Lord Je¬ 
sus Christ, who through his mercy hath regenerated us into the 
hope of eternal life, by the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ 
from the dead, into an inheritance which can never corrupt, never 
wither, neither be defiled, preserved in heaven for you, who are 
kept in the virtue of God;” why then do ye fondly violate such an 
inheritance, which is not as an earthly one, transitory, but immor¬ 
tal and eternal? And somewhat afterwards: “For which cause be 
ye girded in the loins of your mind, sober, perfectly hoping in that 
grace which is offered to you in the revelation of Jesus Christ:” ex¬ 
amine ye now the depths of your hearts, whether ye be sober and 
do perfectly preserve the grace of priesthood, which shall be duly 
discussed and decided in the revelation of our Lord. And again he 
saith: “As children of the benediction, not configuring yourselves 


who hath called you holy, be ye also holy in all conversation. For 
which cause it is written, Be ye holy, because I am holy.” Which 

that he hath earnestly hastened, as much as in him lay, to ful¬ 
fil the same? But let us behold what in the second lesson of the 
same apostle is contained: “My dearest,” saith he, “sanctify your 
souls for the obedience of faith, through the Spirit, in charity, in 
brotherhood, loving one another out of a true heart perpetually, as 
born again not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, through 
the word of God, living and remaining for ever.” 

107 These are truly the commandments of the apostle; and read 
in the day of your ordination, to the end ye should inviolably ob¬ 
serve the same, but they are not fulfilled by you in discretion and 

afterwards: “Laying therefore aside all malice, and all deceits, and 
dissemblings, envy, and detractions, as infants newly born, rea¬ 
sonable and without guile covet ye milk, that ye may thereby grow 
to salvation, because our Lord is sweet.” Consider ye also in your 
minds, if these sayings which have sounded in your deaf ears have 
not often likewise been trodden by you under foot: and again: “Ye 
truly are the chosen lineage, the royal priesthood, the holy nation, 
the people for adoption, that ye may declare his virtues who hath 
called you out of darkness into his marvellous light.” But truly by 
you are not only the virtues of God not declared and made more 
glorious, but also through your wicked examples are they (by such 
as have not perfect belief) despised. Ye have perchance at the same 

wise: “Peter arising in the midst of the disciples said: Men and 
brethren, it is expedient that the Scripture be fulfilled, which the 
Holy Ghost hath by the mouth of David foretold of Judas.” And a 
little after: “This man therefore purchased a field, of the reward 
of iniquity.” This have ye heard with a careless or rather blockish 
heart, as though the reading thereof nothing at all appertained 
unto yourselves. What one of you (I pray you) doth not seek the 
field of the reward of iniquity? For Judas robbed and pillaged the 

church, together with the souls of her children. He went to the 
Jews to make a market of God, ye pass to the tyrants, and their 
father the devil, that ye may despise Christ. He set to sale the 
Saviour of the world for thirty pence, and you do so even for one 
poor halfpenny. 

108 What need many words? The example of Matthias is appar¬ 
ently laid before you for your confusion, who was chosen into 
his place, not by his own proper will, but by the election of the 
holy apostles, or rather the judgment of Christ, whereat ye being 
blinded, do not perceive how far ye run astray from his merits, 
while ye fall wilfully and headlong into the manners and affec¬ 
tion of Judas the traitor. It is therefore manifest that he who wit¬ 
tingly from his heart termeth you priests, is not himself a true 
and worthy Christian. And now I will assuredly speak what I 
think: this reprehension might have been framed after a milder 
fashion, but what availeth it to touch only with the hand, or dress 
with gentle ointment, that wound which with imposthumation 

the searing iron, or the ordinary help of the fire, if happily by 
any means it may be cured, the diseased in the meanwhile not 

ful remedy? O ye enemies of God, and not priests! O ye traders of 
wickedness, and not bishops! O ye betrayers, and not successors 
of the holy apostles! O ye adversaries, and not servants of Christ! 
Ye have certainly heard at the least, the sound of the words, which 
are in the second lesson taken out of the apostle Saint Paul, al¬ 
though ye have no way observed the admonitions and virtue of 
them, but even as statues (that neither see nor hear) stood that 
day at the altar, while both then, and continually since he hath 
thundered in your ears, saying: “Brethren, it is a faithful speech, 
and worthy of all acceptance.” He called it faithful and worthy, but 
ye have despised it as unfaithful and unworthy. “If any man de- 
sireth a bishopric, he desireth a good work.” Ye do mightily covet 
a bishopric in respect of avarice, but not for spiritual convenience 
and for the good work which is suitable to the place, ye want it. 
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I. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF SCYLD. 

Lo! the Spear-Danes’ glory through splendid achievements 
The folk-kings’ former fame we have heard of, 

How princes displayed then their prowess-in-battle. 

Oft Scyld the Scefing from scathers in numbers 
From many a people their mead-benches tore. 

Since first he found him friendless and wretched, 

The earl had had terror: comfort he got for it, 

Waxed ’neath the welkin, world-honor gained, 

Till all his neighbors o’er sea were compelled to 
Bow to his bidding and bring him their tribute: 

An excellent atheling! After was borne him 
A son and heir, young in his dwelling, 

Whom God-Father sent to solace the people. 

He had marked the misery malice had caused them, 

That reaved of their rulers they wretched had erstwhile 
Long been afflicted. The Lord, in requital, 

Wielder of Glory, with world-honor blessed him. 

Famed was Beowulf, far spread the glory 
Of Scyld’s great son in the lands of the Danemen. 

So the carle that is young, by kindnesses rendered 
The friends of his father, with fees in abundance 
Must be able to earn that when age approacheth 
Eager companions aid him requitingly, 

When war assaults him serve him as liegemen: 

By praise-worthy actions must honor be got 
’Mong all of the races. At the hour that was fated 
Scyld then departed to the All-Father’s keeping 
Warlike to wend him; away then they bare him 
To the flood of the current, his fond-loving comrades, 

As himself he had bidden, while the friend of the Scyldings 
Word-sway wielded, and the well-loved land-prince 
Long did rule them. The ring-stemmed vessel, 

Bark of the atheling, lay there at anchor, 

Icy in glimmer and eager for sailing; 

The beloved leader laid they down there, 

Giver of rings, on the breast of the vessel, 

The famed by the mainmast. A many of jewels, 

Of fretted embossings, from far-lands brought over, 

Was placed near at hand then; and heard I not ever 
That a folk ever furnished a float more superbly 
With weapons of warfare, weeds for the battle, 

Bills and burnies; on his bosom sparkled 
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Many a jewel that with him must travel 
On the flush of the flood afar on the current. 

And favors no fewer they furnished him soothly, 

Excellent folk-gems, than others had given him 
Who when first he was born outward did send him 
Lone on the main, the merest of infants: 

And a gold-fashioned standard they stretched under heaven 
High o’er his head, let the holm-currents bear him, 

Seaward consigned him: sad was their spirit, 

Their mood very mournful. Men are not able 
Soothly to tell us, they in halls who reside, 

Heroes under heaven, to what haven he hied. 

II. SCYLD’S SUCCESSORS.-HROTHGAR’S GREAT MEAD-HALL. 

In the boroughs then Beowulf, bairn of the Scyldings, 

Beloved land-prince, for long-lasting season 
Was famed mid the folk (his father departed, 

The prince from his dwelling), till afterward sprang 
Great-minded Healfdene; the Danes in his lifetime 
He graciously governed, grim-mooded, aged. 

Four bairns of his body born in succession 
Woke in the world, war-troopers’ leader 
Heorogar, Hrothgar, and Halga the good; 

Heard I that Elan was Ongentheow’s consort, 

The well-beloved bedmate of the War-Scylfing leader. 

Then glory in battle to Hrothgar was given, 

Waxing of war-fame, that willingly kinsmen 
Obeyed his bidding, till the boys grew to manhood, 

A numerous band. It burned in his spirit 
To urge his folk to found a great building, 

A mead-hall grander than men of the era 
Ever had heard of, and in it to share 
With young and old all of the blessings 
The Lord had allowed him, save life and retainers. 

Then the work I find afar was assigned 
To many races in middle-earth’s regions, 

To adorn the great folk-hall. In due time it happened 
Early ’mong men, that ’twas finished entirely, 

The greatest of hall-buildings; Heorot he named it 
Who wide-reaching word-sway wielded ’mong earlmen. 

His promise he brake not, rings he lavished, 

Treasure at banquet. Towered the hall up 
High and horn-crested, huge between antlers: 

It battle-waves bided, the blasting fire-demon; 

Ere long then from hottest hatred must sword-wrath 
Arise for a woman’s husband and father. 

Then the mighty war-spirit endured for a season, 

Bore it bitterly, he who bided in darkness, 

That light-hearted laughter loud in the building 
Greeted him daily; there was dulcet harp-music, 

Clear song of the singer. He said that was able 
To tell from of old earthmen’s beginnings, 

That Father Almighty earth had created, 

The winsome wold that the water encircleth, 
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Set exultingly the sun’s and the moon’s beams 
To lavish their lustre on land-folk and races, 

And earth He embellished in all her regions 
With limbs and leaves; life He bestowed too 
On all the kindreds that live under heaven. 

So blessed with abundance, brimming with joyance, 

The warriors abided, till a certain one gan to 
Dog them with deeds of direfullest malice, 

A foe in the hall-building: this horrible stranger 

Was Grendel entitled, the march-stepper famous 

Who dwelt in the moor-fens, the marsh and the fastness; 

The wan-mooded being abode for a season 

In the land of the giants, when the Lord and Creator 

Had banned him and branded. For that bitter murder, 

The killing of Abel, all-ruling Father 

The kindred of Cain crushed with His vengeance; 

In the feud He rejoiced not, but far away drove him 
From kindred and kind, that crime to atone for, 

Meter of Justice. Thence ill-favored creatures, 

Elves and giants, monsters of ocean, 

Came into being, and the giants that longtime 
Grappled with God; He gave them requital. 

III. GRENDEL THE MURDERER. 

When the sun was sunken, he set out to visit 

The lofty hall-building, how the Ring-Danes had used it 

For beds and benches when the banquet was over. 

Then he found there reposing many a noble 
Asleep after supper; sorrow the heroes, 

Misery knew not. The monster of evil 
Greedy and cruel tarried but little, 

Fell and frantic, and forced from their slumbers 
Thirty of thanemen; thence he departed 
Leaping and laughing, his lair to return to, 

With surfeit of slaughter sallying homeward. 

In the dusk of the dawning, as the day was just breaking, 
Was Grendel’s prowess revealed to the warriors: 

Then, his meal-taking finished, a moan was uplifted, 
Morning-cry mighty. The man-ruler famous, 

The long-worthy atheling, sat very woful, 

Suffered great sorrow, sighed for his liegemen, 

When they had seen the track of the hateful pursuer, 

The spirit accursed: too crushing that sorrow, 

Too loathsome and lasting. Not longer he tarried, 

But one night after continued his slaughter 
Shameless and shocking, shrinking but little 
From malice and murder; they mastered him fully. 

He was easy to find then who otherwhere looked for 
A pleasanter place of repose in the lodges, 

A bed in the bowers. Then was brought to his notice 
Told him truly by token apparent 
The hall-thane’s hatred: he held himself after 
Further and faster who the foeman did baffle. 

So ruled he and strongly strove against justice 
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Lone against all men, till empty uptowered 
The choicest of houses. Long was the season: 

Twelve-winters’ time torture suffered 
The friend of the Scyldings, every affliction, 

Endless agony; hence it after became 
Certainly known to the children of men 
Sadly in measures, that long against Hrothgar 
Grendel struggled:—his grudges he cherished, 

Murderous malice, many a winter, 

Strife unremitting, and peacefully wished he 
Life-woe to lift from no liegeman at all of 
The men of the Dane-folk, for money to settle, 

No counsellor needed count for a moment 
On handsome amends at the hands of the murderer; 

The monster of evil fiercely did harass, 

The ill-planning death-shade, both elder and younger, 

Trapping and tricking them. He trod every night then 
The mist-covered moor-fens; men do not know where 
Witches and wizards wander and ramble. 

So the foe of mankind many of evils 
Grievous injuries, often accomplished, 

Horrible hermit; Heort he frequented, 

Gem-bedecked palace, when night-shades had fallen 
(Since God did oppose him, not the throne could he touch, 

The light-flashing jewel, love of Him knew not). 

’Twas a fearful affliction to the friend of the Scyldings 

Soul-crushing sorrow. Not seldom in private 

Sat the king in his council; conference held they 

What the braves should determine ’gainst terrors unlooked for. 

At the shrines of their idols often they promised 
Gifts and offerings, earnestly prayed they 
The devil from hell would help them to lighten 
Their people’s oppression. Such practice they used then, 

Hope of the heathen; hell they remembered 
In innermost spirit, God they knew not, 

Judge of their actions, All-wielding Ruler, 

No praise could they give the Guardian of Heaven, 

The Wielder of Glory. Woe will be his who 
Through furious hatred his spirit shall drive to 
The clutch of the fire, no comfort shall look for, 

Wax no wiser; well for the man who, 

Living his life-days, his Lord may face 
And find defence in his Father’s embrace! 

IV. BEOWULF GOES TO HROTHGAR’S ASSISTANCE. 

So Healfdene’s kinsman constantly mused on 
His long-lasting sorrow; the battle-thane clever 
Was not anywise able evils to ’scape from: 

Too crushing the sorrow that came to the people, 

Loathsome and lasting the life-grinding torture, 

Greatest of night-woes. So Higelac’s liegeman, 

Good amid Geatmen, of Grendel’s achievements 
Heard in his home: of heroes then living 
He was stoutest and strongest, sturdy and noble. 
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He bade them prepare him a bark that was trusty; 

He said he the war-king would seek o’er the ocean, 

The folk-leader noble, since he needed retainers. 

For the perilous project prudent companions 
Chided him little, though loving him dearly; 

They egged the brave atheling, augured him glory. 

The excellent knight from the folk of the Geatmen 
Had liegemen selected, likest to prove them 
Trustworthy warriors; with fourteen companions 
The vessel he looked for; a liegeman then showed them, 
A sea-crafty man, the bounds of the country. 

Fast the days fleeted; the float was a-water, 

The craft by the cliff. Clomb to the prow then 
Well-equipped warriors: the wave-currents twisted 
The sea on the sand; soldiers then carried 
On the breast of the vessel bright-shining jewels, 
Handsome war-armor; heroes outshoved then, 

Warmen the wood-ship, on its wished-for adventure. 
The foamy-necked floater fanned by the breeze, 

Likest a bird, glided the waters, 

Till twenty and four hours thereafter 
The twist-stemmed vessel had traveled such distance 
That the sailing-men saw the sloping embankments, 
The sea cliffs gleaming, precipitous mountains, 

Nesses enormous: they were nearing the limits 
At the end of the ocean. Up thence quickly 
The men of the Weders clomb to the mainland, 

Fastened their vessel (battle weeds rattled, 

War burnies clattered), the Wielder they thanked 
That the ways o’er the waters had waxen so gentle. 
Then well from the cliff edge the guard of the Scyldings 
Who the sea-cliffs should see to, saw o’er the gangway 
Brave ones bearing beauteous targets, 

Armor all ready, anxiously thought he, 

Musing and wondering what men were approaching. 
High on his horse then Hrothgar’s retainer 
Turned him to coastward, mightily brandished 
His lance in his hands, questioned with boldness. 

“Who are ye men here, mail-covered warriors 
Clad in your corslets, come thus a-driving 
A high riding ship o’er the shoals of the waters, 

And hither ’neath helmets have hied o’er the ocean? 

I have been strand-guard, standing as warden, 

Lest enemies ever anywise ravage 
Danish dominions with army of war-ships. 

More boldly never have warriors ventured 
Hither to come; of kinsmen’s approval, 

Word-leave of warriors, I ween that ye surely 
Nothing have known. Never a greater one 
Of earls o’er the earth have I had a sight of 
Than is one of your number, a hero in armor; 

No low-ranking fellow adorned with his weapons, 

But launching them little, unless looks are deceiving, 
And striking appearance. Ere ye pass on your journey 
As treacherous spies to the land of the Scyldings 
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And farther fare, I fully must know now 
What race ye belong to. Ye far-away dwellers, 

Sea-faring sailors, my simple opinion 
Hear ye and hearken: haste is most fitting 
Plainly to tell me what place ye are come from.” 

V. THE GEATS REACH HEOROT. 

The chief of the strangers rendered him answer, 
War-troopers’ leader, and word-treasure opened: 

“We are sprung from the lineage of the people of Geatland, 
And Higelac’s hearth-friends. To heroes unnumbered 
My father was known, a noble head-warrior 
Ecgtheow titled; many a winter 
He lived with the people, ere he passed on his journey, 

Old from his dwelling; each of the counsellors 
Widely mid world-folk well remembers him. 

We, kindly of spirit, the lord of thy people, 

The son of King Healfdene, have come here to visit, 
Folk-troop’s defender: be free in thy counsels! 

To the noble one bear we a weighty commission, 

The helm of the Danemen; we shall hide, I ween, 

Naught of our message. Thou know’st if it happen, 

As we soothly heard say, that some savage despoiler, 

Some hidden pursuer, on nights that are murky 
By deeds very direful ’mid the Danemen exhibits 
Hatred unheard of, horrid destruction 
And the falling of dead. From feelings least selfish 
I am able to render counsel to Hrothgar, 

How he, wise and worthy, may worst the destroyer, 

If the anguish of sorrow should ever be lessened, 

Comfort come to him, and care-waves grow cooler, 

Or ever hereafter he agony suffer 

And troublous distress, while towereth upward 

The handsomest of houses high on the summit.” 

Bestriding his stallion, the strand-watchman answered, 
The doughty retainer: “The difference surely 
’Twixt words and works, the warlike shield-bearer 
Who judgeth wisely well shall determine. 

This band, I hear, beareth no malice 

To the prince of the Scyldings. Pass ye then onward 

With weapons and armor. I shall lead you in person; 

To my war-trusty vassals command I shall issue 
To keep from all injury your excellent vessel, 

Your fresh-tarred craft, ’gainst every opposer 

Close by the sea-shore, till the curved-necked bark shall 

Waft back again the well-beloved hero 

O’er the way of the water to Weder dominions. 

To warrior so great ’twill be granted sure 
In the storm of strife to stand secure.” 

Onward they fared then (the vessel lay quiet, 

The broad-bosomed bark was bound by its cable, 

Firmly at anchor); the boar-signs glistened 
Bright on the visors vivid with gilding, 

Blaze-hardened, brilliant; the boar acted warden. 
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The heroes hastened, hurried the liegemen, 

Descended together, till they saw the great palace, 

The well-fashioned wassail-hall wondrous and gleaming: 

’Mid world-folk and kindreds that was widest reputed 
Of halls under heaven which the hero abode in; 

Its lustre enlightened lands without number. 

Then the battle-brave hero showed them the glittering 
Court of the bold ones, that they easily thither 
Might fare on their journey; the aforementioned warrior 
Turning his courser, quoth as he left them: 

“’Tis time I were faring; Father Almighty 
Grant you His grace, and give you to journey 
Safe on your mission! To the sea I will get me 
’Gainst hostile warriors as warden to stand.” 

VI. BEOWULF INTRODUCES HIMSELF AT THE PALACE. 

The highway glistened with many-hued pebble, 

A by-path led the liegemen together. 

Firm and hand-locked the war-burnie glistened, 

The ring-sword radiant rang ’mid the armor 
As the party was approaching the palace together 
In warlike equipments. ’Gainst the wall of the building 
Their wide-fashioned war-shields they weary did set then, 

Battle-shields sturdy; benchward they turned then; 

Their battle-sarks rattled, the gear of the heroes; 

The lances stood up then, all in a cluster, 

The arms of the seamen, ashen-shafts mounted 
With edges of iron: the armor-clad troopers 
Were decked with weapons. Then a proud-mooded hero 
Asked of the champions questions of lineage: 

“From what borders bear ye your battle-shields plated, 

Gilded and gleaming, your gray-colored burnies, 

Helmets with visors and heap of war-lances?— 

To Hrothgar the king I am servant and liegeman. 

’Mong folk from far-lands found I have never 
Men so many of mien more courageous. 

I ween that from valor, nowise as outlaws, 

But from greatness of soul ye sought for King Hrothgar.” 

Then the strength-famous earlman answer rendered, 

The proud-mooded Wederchief replied to his question, 

Hardy ’neath helmet: “Higelac’s mates are we; 

Beowulf hight I. To the bairn of Healfdene, 

The famous folk-leader, I freely will tell 

To thy prince my commission, if pleasantly hearing 

He’ll grant we may greet him so gracious to all men.” 

Wulfgar replied then (he was prince of the Wendels, 

His boldness of spirit was known unto many, 

His prowess and prudence): “The prince of the Scyldings, 

The friend-lord of Danemen, I will ask of thy journey, 

The giver of rings, as thou urgest me do it, 

The folk-chief famous, and inform thee early 
What answer the good one mindeth to render me.” 

He turned then hurriedly where Hrothgar was sitting, 

Old and hoary, his earlmen attending him; 
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The strength-famous went till he stood at the shoulder 
Of the lord of the Danemen, of courteous thanemen 
The custom he minded. Wulfgar addressed then 
His friendly liegelord: “Folk of the Geatmen 

He thereupon urges his liegelord to receive the visitors courteously. 
O’er the way of the waters are wafted hither, 

Faring from far-lands: the foremost in rank 
The battle-champions Beowulf title. 

They make this petition: with thee, O my chieftain, 

To be granted a conference; O gracious King Hrothgar, 

Friendly answer refuse not to give them! 

In war-trappings weeded worthy they seem 
Of earls to be honored; sure the atheling is doughty 
Who headed the heroes hitherward coming.” 

VII. HROTHGAR AND BEOWULF. 

Hrothgar answered, helm of the Scyldings: 

“I remember this man as the merest of striplings. 

His father long dead now was Ecgtheow titled, 

Him Hrethel the Geatman granted at home his 
One only daughter; his battle-brave son 
Is come but now, sought a trustworthy friend. 

Seafaring sailors asserted it then, 

Who valuable gift-gems of the Geatmen carried 
As peace-offering thither, that he thirty men’s grapple 
Has in his hand, the hero-in-battle. 

The holy Creator usward sent him, 

To West-Dane warriors, I ween, for to render 
’Gainst Grendel’s grimness gracious assistance: 

I shall give to the good one gift-gems for courage. 

Hasten to bid them hither to speed them, 

To see assembled this circle of kinsmen; 

Tell them expressly they’re welcome in sooth to 
The men of the Danes.” To the door of the building 
Wulfgar invites the strangers in. 

Wulfgar went then, this word-message shouted: 

“My victorious liegelord bade me to tell you, 

The East-Danes’ atheling, that your origin knows he, 

And o’er wave-billows wafted ye welcome are hither, 

Valiant of spirit. Ye straightway may enter 
Clad in corslets, cased in your helmets, 

To see King Hrothgar. Here let your battle-boards, 

Wood-spears and war-shafts, await your conferring.” 

The mighty one rose then, with many a liegeman, 

An excellent thane-group; some there did await them, 

And as bid of the brave one the battle-gear guarded. 

Together they hied them, while the hero did guide them, 

’Neath Heorot’s roof; the high-minded went then 
Sturdy ’neath helmet till he stood in the building. 

Beowulf spake (his burnie did glisten, 

His armor seamed over by the art of the craftsman): 

“Hail thou, Hrothgar! I am Higelac’s kinsman 
And vassal forsooth; many a wonder 
I dared as a stripling. The doings of Grendel, 
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In far-off fatherland I fully did know of: 

Sea-farers tell us, this hall-building standeth, 

Excellent edifice, empty and useless 

To all the earlmen after evenlight’s glimmer 

’Neath heaven’s bright hues hath hidden its glory. 

This my earls then urged me, the most excellent of them, 

Carles very clever, to come and assist thee, 

Folk-leader Hrothgar; fully they knew of 
The strength of my body. Themselves they beheld me 
When I came from the contest, when covered with gore 
Foes I escaped from, where five I had bound, 

The giant-race wasted, in the waters destroying 
The nickers by night, bore numberless sorrows, 

The Weders avenged (woes had they suffered) 

Enemies ravaged; alone now with Grendel 
I shall manage the matter, with the monster of evil, 

The giant, decide it. Thee I would therefore 
Beg of thy bounty, Bright-Danish chieftain, 

Lord of the Scyldings, this single petition: 

Not to refuse me, defender of warriors, 

Friend-lord of folks, so far have I sought thee, 

That I may unaided, my earlmen assisting me, 

This brave-mooded war-band, purify Heorot. 

I have heard on inquiry, the horrible creature 
From veriest rashness recks not for weapons; 

I this do scorn then, so be Higelac gracious, 

My liegelord beloved, lenient of spirit, 

To bear a blade or a broad-fashioned target, 

A shield to the onset; only with hand-grip 
The foe I must grapple, fight for my life then, 

Foeman with foeman; he fain must rely on 
The doom of the Lord whom death layeth hold of. 

I ween he will wish, if he win in the struggle, 

To eat in the war-hall earls of the Geat-folk, 

Boldly to swallow them, as of yore he did often 

The best of the Hrethmen! Thou needest not trouble 

A head-watch to give me; he will have me dripping 

In case of my defeat, thou wilt not have the trouble of burying me. 

And dreary with gore, if death overtake me, 

Will bear me off bleeding, biting and mouthing me, 

The hermit will eat me, heedless of pity, 

Marking the moor-fens; no more wilt thou need then 
Find me my food. If I fall in the battle, 

Send to Higelac the armor that serveth 
To shield my bosom, the best of equipments, 

Richest of ring-mails; ’tis the relic of Hrethla, 

The work of Wayland. Goes Weird as she must go!” 

VIII. HROTHGAR AND BEOWULF .-Continued. 

Hrothgar discoursed, helm of the Scyldings: 

“To defend our folk and to furnish assistance, 

Thou soughtest us hither, good friend Beowulf. 

The fiercest of feuds thy father engaged in, 

Heatholaf killed he in hand-to-hand conflict 
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’Mid Wilfingish warriors; then the Wederish people 
For fear of a feud were forced to disown him. 

Thence flying he fled to the folk of the South-Danes, 

The race of the Scyldings, o’er the roll of the waters; 

I had lately begun then to govern the Danemen, 

The hoard-seat of heroes held in my youth, 

Rich in its jewels: dead was Heregar, 

My kinsman and elder had earth-joys forsaken, 

Healfdene his bairn. He was better than I am! 

That feud thereafter for a fee I compounded; 

O’er the weltering waters to the Wilfings I sent 
Ornaments old; oaths did he swear me. 

It pains me in spirit to any to tell it, 

What grief in Heorot Grendel hath caused me, 

What horror unlooked-for, by hatred unceasing. 

Waned is my war-band, wasted my hall-troop; 

Weird hath offcast them to the clutches of Grendel. 

God can easily hinder the scather 
From deeds so direful. Oft drunken with beer 
O’er the ale-vessel promised warriors in armor 
They would willingly wait on the wassailing-benches 
A grapple with Grendel, with grimmest of edges. 

Then this mead-hall at morning with murder was reeking, 
The building was bloody at breaking of daylight, 

The bench-deals all flooded, dripping and bloodied, 

The folk-hall was gory: I had fewer retainers, 
Dear-beloved warriors, whom death had laid hold of. 

Sit at the feast now, thy intents unto heroes, 

Thy victor-fame show, as thy spirit doth urge thee!” 

For the men of the Geats then together assembled, 

In the beer-hall blithesome a bench was made ready; 
There warlike in spirit they went to be seated, 

Proud and exultant. A liegeman did service, 

Who a beaker embellished bore with decorum, 

And gleaming-drink poured. The gleeman sang whilom 
Hearty in Heorot; there was heroes’ rejoicing, 

A numerous war-band of Weders and Danemen. 

IX. UNFERTH TAUNTS BEOWULF. 

Unferth spoke up, Ecglaf his son, 

Who sat at the feet of the lord of the Scyldings, 

Opened the jousting (the journey of Beowulf, 

Sea-farer doughty, gave sorrow to Unferth 
And greatest chagrin, too, for granted he never 
That any man else on earth should attain to, 

Gain under heaven, more glory than he): 

“Art thou that Beowulf with Breca did struggle, 

On the wide sea-currents at swimming contended, 

Where to humor your pride the ocean ye tried, 

From vainest vaunting adventured your bodies 
In care of the waters? And no one was able 
Nor lief nor loth one, in the least to dissuade you 
Your difficult voyage; then ye ventured a-swimming, 
Where your arms outstretching the streams ye did cover, 
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The mere-ways measured, mixing and stirring them, 

Glided the ocean; angry the waves were, 

With the weltering of winter. In the water’s possession, 

Ye toiled for a seven-night; he at swimming outdid thee, 

In strength excelled thee. Then early at morning 

On the Heathoremes’ shore the holm-currents tossed him, 

Sought he thenceward the home of his fathers, 

Beloved of his liegemen, the land of the Brandings, 

The peace-castle pleasant, where a people he wielded, 

Had borough and jewels. The pledge that he made thee 
The son of Beanstan hath soothly accomplished. 

Then I ween thou wilt find thee less fortunate issue, 

Though ever triumphant in onset of battle, 

A grim grappling, if Grendel thou darest 
For the space of a night near-by to wait for!” 

Beowulf answered, offspring of Ecgtheow: 

“My good friend Unferth, sure freely and wildly, 

Thou fuddled with beer of Breca hast spoken, 

Hast told of his journey! A fact I allege it, 

That greater strength in the waters I had then, 

Ills in the ocean, than any man else had. 

We made agreement as the merest of striplings 
Promised each other (both of us then were 
Younkers in years) that we yet would adventure 
Out on the ocean; it all we accomplished. 

While swimming the sea-floods, sword-blade unscabbarded 
Boldly we brandished, our bodies expected 
To shield from the sharks. He sure was unable 
To swim on the waters further than I could, 

More swift on the waves, nor would I from him go. 

Then we two companions stayed in the ocean 
Five nights together, till the currents did part us, 

The weltering waters, weathers the bleakest, 

And nethermost night, and the north-wind whistled 
Fierce in our faces; fell were the billows. 

The mere fishes’ mood was mightily ruffled: 

And there against foemen my firm-knotted corslet, 

Hand-jointed, hardy, help did afford me; 

My battle-sark braided, brilliantly gilded, 

Lay on my bosom. To the bottom then dragged me, 

A hateful fiend-scather, seized me and held me, 

Grim in his grapple: ’twas granted me, nathless, 

To pierce the monster with the point of my weapon, 

My obedient blade; battle offcarried 

The mighty mere-creature by means of my hand-blow. 

X. BEOWULF SILENCES UNFERTH.-GLEE IS HIGH. 

“So ill-meaning enemies often did cause me 
Sorrow the sorest. I served them, in quittance, 

With my dear-loved sword, as in sooth it was fitting; 

They missed the pleasure of feasting abundantly, 

Ill-doers evil, of eating my body, 

Of surrounding the banquet deep in the ocean; 

But wounded with edges early at morning 
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They were stretched a-high on the strand of the ocean, 

Put to sleep with the sword, that sea-going travelers 
No longer thereafter were hindered from sailing 
The foam-dashing currents. Came a light from the east, 
God’s beautiful beacon; the billows subsided, 

That well I could see the nesses projecting, 

The blustering crags. Weird often saveth 
The undoomed hero if doughty his valor! 

But me did it fortune to fell with my weapon 
Nine of the nickers. Of night-struggle harder 
’Neath dome of the heaven heard I but rarely, 

Nor of wight more woful in the waves of the ocean; 

Yet I ’scaped with my life the grip of the monsters, 

Weary from travel. Then the waters bare me 
To the land of the Finns, the flood with the current, 

The weltering waves. Not a word hath been told me 
Of deeds so daring done by thee, Unferth, 

And of sword-terror none; never hath Breca 
At the play of the battle, nor either of you two, 

Feat so fearless performed with weapons 

Glinting and gleaming. 

.I utter no boasting; 

Though with cold-blooded cruelty thou killedst thy brothers, 
Thy nearest of kin; thou needs must in hell get 
Direful damnation, though doughty thy wisdom. 

I tell thee in earnest, offspring of Ecglaf, 

Never had Grendel such numberless horrors, 

The direful demon, done to thy liegelord, 

Harrying in Heorot, if thy heart were as sturdy, 

Thy mood as ferocious as thou dost describe them. 

He hath found out fully that the fierce-burning hatred, 

The edge-battle eager, of all of your kindred, 

Of the Victory-Scyldings, need little dismay him: 

Oaths he exacteth, not any he spares 
Of the folk of the Danemen, but fighteth with pleasure, 
Killeth and feasteth, no contest expecteth 
From Spear-Danish people. But the prowess and valor 
Of the earls of the Geatmen early shall venture 
To give him a grapple. He shall go who is able 
Bravely to banquet, when the bright-light of morning 
Which the second day bringeth, the sun in its ether-robes, 
O’er children of men shines from the southward! ” 

Then the gray-haired, war-famed giver of treasure 
Was blithesome and joyous, the Bright-Danish ruler 
Expected assistance; the people’s protector 
Heard from Beowulf his bold resolution. 

There was laughter of heroes; loud was the clatter, 

The words were winsome. Wealhtheow advanced then, 
Consort of Hrothgar, of courtesy mindful, 

Gold-decked saluted the men in the building, 

And the freeborn woman the beaker presented 
To the lord of the kingdom, first of the East-Danes, 

Bade him be blithesome when beer was a-flowing, 

Lief to his liegemen; he lustily tasted 
Of banquet and beaker, battle-famed ruler. 
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The Helmingish lady then graciously circled 
’Mid all the liegemen lesser and greater: 

Treasure-cups tendered, till time was afforded 
That the decorous-mooded, diademed folk-queen 
Might bear to Beowulf the bumper o’errunning; 

She greeted the Geat-prince, God she did thank, 

Most wise in her words, that her wish was accomplished, 
That in any of earlmen she ever should look for 
Solace in sorrow. He accepted the beaker, 

Battle-bold warrior, at Wealhtheow’s giving, 

Then equipped for combat quoth he in measures, 

Beowulf spake, offspring of Ecgtheow: 

“I purposed in spirit when I mounted the ocean, 

When I boarded my boat with a band of my liegemen, 

I would work to the fullest the will of your people 
Or in foe’s-clutches fastened fall in the battle. 

Deeds I shall do of daring and prowess, 

Or the last of my life-days live in this mead-hall.” 

These words to the lady were welcome and pleasing, 

The boast of the Geatman; with gold trappings broidered 
Went the freeborn folk-queen her fond-lord to sit by. 

Then again as of yore was heard in the building 
Courtly discussion, conquerors’ shouting, 

Heroes were happy, till Healfdene’s son would 
Go to his slumber to seek for refreshing; 

For the horrid hell-monster in the hall-building knew he 
A fight was determined, since the light of the sun they 
No longer could see, and lowering darkness 
O’er all had descended, and dark under heaven 
Shadowy shapes came shying around them. 

The liegemen all rose then. One saluted the other, 

Hrothgar Beowulf, in rhythmical measures, 

Wishing him well, and, the wassail-hall giving 
To his care and keeping, quoth he departing: 

“Not to any one else have I ever entrusted, 

But thee and thee only, the hall of the Danemen, 

Since high I could heave my hand and my buckler. 

Take thou in charge now the noblest of houses; 

Be mindful of honor, exhibiting prowess, 

Watch ’gainst the foeman! Thou shalt want no enjoyments, 
Survive thou safely adventure so glorious!” 

XL ALL SLEEP SAVE ONE. 

Then Hrothgar departed, his earl-throng attending him, 
Folk-lord of Scyldings, forth from the building; 

The war-chieftain wished then Wealhtheow to look for, 

The queen for a bedmate. To keep away Grendel 
The Glory of Kings had given a hall-watch, 

As men heard recounted: for the king of the Danemen 
He did special service, gave the giant a watcher: 

And the prince of the Geatmen implicitly trusted 
His warlike strength and the Wielder’s protection. 

His armor of iron off him he did then, 

His helmet from his head, to his henchman committed 
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His chased-handled chain-sword, choicest of weapons, 

And bade him bide with his battle-equipments. 

The good one then uttered words of defiance, 

Beowulf Geatman, ere his bed he upmounted: 

“I hold me no meaner in matters of prowess, 

In warlike achievements, than Grendel does himself; 

Hence I seek not with sword-edge to sooth him to slumber, 

Of life to bereave him, though well I am able. 

No battle-skill has he, that blows he should strike me, 

To shatter my shield, though sure he is mighty 
In strife and destruction; but struggling by night we 
Shall do without edges, dare he to look for 
Weaponless warfare, and wise-mooded Father 
The glory apportion, God ever-holy, 

On which hand soever to him seemeth proper.” 

Then the brave-mooded hero bent to his slumber, 

The pillow received the cheek of the noble; 

And many a martial mere-thane attending 
Sank to his slumber. Seemed it unlikely 
That ever thereafter any should hope to 
Be happy at home, hero-friends visit 

Or the lordly troop-castle where he lived from his childhood; 

They had heard how slaughter had snatched from the wine-hall, 

Had recently ravished, of the race of the Scyldings 

Too many by far. But the Lord to them granted 

The weaving of war-speed, to Wederish heroes 

Aid and comfort, that every opponent 

By one man’s war-might they worsted and vanquished, 

By the might of himself; the truth is established 
That God Almighty hath governed for ages 
Kindreds and nations. A night very lurid 
The trav’ler-at-twilight came tramping and striding. 

The warriors were sleeping who should watch the horned-building, 
One only excepted. ’Mid earthmen ’twas ’stablished, 

Th’ implacable foeman was powerless to hurl them 
To the land of shadows, if the Lord were unwilling; 

But serving as warder, in terror to foemen, 

He angrily bided the issue of battle. 

XII. GRENDEL AND BEOWULF. 

’Neath the cloudy cliffs came from the moor then 
Grendel going, God’s anger bare he. 

The monster intended some one of earthmen 

In the hall-building grand to entrap and make way with: 

He went under welkin where well he knew of 
The wine-joyous building, brilliant with plating, 

Gold-hall of earthmen. Not the earliest occasion 
He the home and manor of Hrothgar had sought: 

Ne’er found he in life-days later nor earlier 
Hardier hero, hall-thanes more sturdy! 

Then came to the building the warrior marching, 

Bereft of his joyance. The door quickly opened 
On fire-hinges fastened, when his fingers had touched it; 

The fell one had flung then—his fury so bitter— 
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Open the entrance. Early thereafter 
The foeman trod the shining hall-pavement, 

Strode he angrily; from the eyes of him glimmered 
A lustre unlovely likest to fire. 

He beheld in the hall the heroes in numbers, 

A circle of kinsmen sleeping together, 

A throng of thanemen: then his thoughts were exultant, 

He minded to sunder from each of the thanemen 
The life from his body, horrible demon, 

Ere morning came, since fate had allowed him 
The prospect of plenty. Providence willed not 
To permit him any more of men under heaven 
To eat in the night-time. Higelac’s kinsman 
Great sorrow endured how the dire-mooded creature 
In unlooked-for assaults were likely to bear him. 

No thought had the monster of deferring the matter, 

But on earliest occasion he quickly laid hold of 
A soldier asleep, suddenly tore him, 

Bit his bone-prison, the blood drank in currents, 

Swallowed in mouthfuls: he soon had the dead man’s 
Feet and hands, too, eaten entirely. 

Nearer he strode then, the stout-hearted warrior 
Snatched as he slumbered, seizing with hand-grip, 

Forward the foeman foined with his hand; 

Caught he quickly the cunning deviser, 

On his elbow he rested. This early discovered 
The master of malice, that in middle-earth’s regions, 

’Neath the whole of the heavens, no hand-grapple greater 
In any man else had he ever encountered: 

Fearful in spirit, faint-mooded waxed he, 

Not off could betake him; death he was pondering, 

Would fly to his covert, seek the devils’ assembly: 

His calling no more was the same he had followed 
Long in his lifetime. The liege-kinsman worthy 
Of Higelac minded his speech of the evening, 

Stood he up straight and stoutly did seize him. 

His fingers crackled; the giant was outward, 

The earl stepped farther. The famous one minded 
To flee away farther, if he found an occasion, 

And off and away, avoiding delay, 

To fly to the fen-moors; he fully was ware of 
The strength of his grapple in the grip of the foeman. 

’Twas an ill-taken journey that the injury-bringing, 

Harrying harmer to Heorot wandered: 

The palace re-echoed; to all of the Danemen, 

Dwellers in castles, to each of the bold ones, 

Earlmen, was terror. Angry they both were, 

Archwarders raging. Rattled the building; 

’Twas a marvellous wonder that the wine-hall withstood then 
The bold-in-battle, bent not to earthward, 

Excellent earth-hall; but within and without it 
Was fastened so firmly in fetters of iron, 

By the art of the armorer. Off from the sill there 
Bent mead-benches many, as men have informed me, 
Adorned with gold-work, where the grim ones did struggle. 
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The Scylding wise men weened ne’er before 

That by might and main-strength a man under heaven 

Might break it in pieces, bone-decked, resplendent, 

Crush it by cunning, unless clutch of the fire 

In smoke should consume it. The sound mounted upward 

Novel enough; on the North Danes fastened 

A terror of anguish, on all of the men there 

Who heard from the wall the weeping and plaining, 

The song of defeat from the foeman of heaven, 

Heard him hymns of horror howl, and his sorrow 

Hell-bound bewailing. He held him too firmly 

Who was strongest of main-strength of men of that era. 

XIII. GRENDEL IS VANQUISHED. 

For no cause whatever would the earlmen’s defender 
Leave in life-joys the loathsome newcomer, 

He deemed his existence utterly useless 
To men under heaven. Many a noble 
Of Beowulf brandished his battle-sword old, 

Would guard the life of his lord and protector, 

The far-famous chieftain, if able to do so; 

While waging the warfare, this wist they but little, 

Brave battle-thanes, while his body intending 
To slit into slivers, and seeking his spirit: 

That the relentless foeman nor finest of weapons 
Of all on the earth, nor any of war-bills 
Was willing to injure; but weapons of victory 
Swords and suchlike he had sworn to dispense with. 

His death at that time must prove to be wretched, 

And the far-away spirit widely should journey 
Into enemies’ power. This plainly he saw then 
Who with mirth of mood malice no little 
Had wrought in the past on the race of the earthmen 
(To God he was hostile), that his body would fail him, 

But Higelac’s hardy henchman and kinsman 

Held him by the hand; hateful to other 

Was each one if living. A body-wound suffered 

The direful demon, damage incurable 

Was seen on his shoulder, his sinews were shivered, 

His body did burst. To Beowulf was given 
Glory in battle; Grendel from thenceward 
Must flee and hide him in the fen-cliffs and marshes, 

Sick unto death, his dwelling must look for 
Unwinsome and woful; he wist the more fully 
The end of his earthly existence was nearing, 

His life-days’ limits. At last for the Danemen, 

When the slaughter was over, their wish was accomplished. 
The comer-from-far-land had cleansed then of evil, 

Wise and valiant, the war-hall of Hrothgar, 

Saved it from violence. He joyed in the night-work, 

In repute for prowess; the prince of the Geatmen 
For the East-Danish people his boast had accomplished, 
Bettered their burdensome bale-sorrows fully, 

The craft-begot evil they erstwhile had suffered 
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And were forced to endure from crushing oppression, 

Their manifold misery. ’Twas a manifest token, 

When the hero-in-battle the hand suspended, 

The arm and the shoulder (there was all of the claw 
Of Grendel together) ’neath great-stretching hall-roof. 

XIV. REJOICING OF THE DANES. 

In the mist of the morning many a warrior 
Stood round the gift-hall, as the story is told me: 

Folk-princes fared then from far and from near 
Through long-stretching journeys to look at the wonder, 

The footprints of the foeman. Few of the warriors 
Who gazed on the foot-tracks of the inglorious creature 
His parting from life pained very deeply, 

How, weary in spirit, off from those regions 
In combats conquered he carried his traces, 

Fated and flying, to the flood of the nickers. 

There in bloody billows bubbled the currents, 

The angry eddy was everywhere mingled 

And seething with gore, welling with sword-blood; 

He death-doomed had hid him, when reaved of his joyance 
He laid down his life in the lair he had fled to, 

His heathenish spirit, where hell did receive him. 

Thence the friends from of old backward turned them, 

And many a younker from merry adventure, 

Striding their stallions, stout from the seaward, 

Heroes on horses. There were heard very often 

Beowulf’s praises; many often asserted 

That neither south nor north, in the circuit of waters, 

O’er outstretching earth-plain, none other was better 
’Mid bearers of war-shields, more worthy to govern, 

’Neath the arch of the ether. Not any, however, 

’Gainst the friend-lord muttered, mocking-words uttered 
Of Hrothgar the gracious (a good king he). 

Oft the famed ones permitted their fallow-skinned horses 
To run in rivalry, racing and chasing, 

Where the fieldways appeared to them fair and inviting, 
Known for their excellence; oft a thane of the folk-lord, 

A man of celebrity, mindful of rhythms, 

Who ancient traditions treasured in memory, 

New word-groups found properly bound: 

The bard after ’gan then Beowulf’s venture 
Wisely to tell of, and words that were clever 
To utter skilfully, earnestly speaking, 

Everything told he that he heard as to Sigmund’s 
Mighty achievements, many things hidden, 

The strife of the Waelsing, the wide-going ventures 
The children of men knew of but little, 

The feud and the fury, but Fitela with him, 

When suchlike matters he minded to speak of, 

Uncle to nephew, as in every contention 
Each to other was ever devoted: 

A numerous host of the race of the scathers 

They had slain with the sword-edge. To Sigmund accrued then 
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No little of glory, when his life-days were over, 

Since he sturdy in struggle had destroyed the great dragon, 
The hoard-treasure’s keeper; ’neath the hoar-grayish stone he, 
The son of the atheling, unaided adventured 
The perilous project; not present was Fitela, 

Yet the fortune befell him of forcing his weapon 
Through the marvellous dragon, that it stood in the wall, 
Well-honored weapon; the worm was slaughtered. 

The great one had gained then by his glorious achievement 
To reap from the ring-hoard richest enjoyment, 

As best it did please him: his vessel he loaded, 

Shining ornaments on the ship’s bosom carried, 

Kinsman of Waels: the drake in heat melted. 

He was farthest famed of fugitive pilgrims, 

Mid wide-scattered world-folk, for works of great prowess, 
War-troopers’ shelter: hence waxed he in honor. 

Afterward Heremod’s hero-strength failed him, 

His vigor and valor. ’Mid venomous haters 
To the hands of foemen he was foully delivered, 

Offdriven early. Agony-billows 

Oppressed him too long, to his people he became then, 

To all the athelings, an ever-great burden; 

And the daring one’s journey in days of yore 
Many wise men were wont to deplore, 

Such as hoped he would bring them help in their sorrow, 

That the son of their ruler should rise into power, 

Holding the headship held by his fathers, 

Should govern the people, the gold-hoard and borough, 

The kingdom of heroes, the realm of the Scyldings. 

He to all men became then far more beloved, 

Higelac’s kinsman, to kindreds and races, 

To his friends much dearer; him malice assaulted.— 

Oft running and racing on roadsters they measured 
The dun-colored highways. Then the light of the morning 
Was hurried and hastened. Went henchmen in numbers 
To the beautiful building, bold ones in spirit, 

To look at the wonder; the liegelord himself then 
From his wife-bower wending, warden of treasures, 

Glorious trod with troopers unnumbered, 

Famed for his virtues, and with him the queen-wife 
Measured the mead-ways, with maidens attending. 

XV. HROTHGAR’S GRATITUDE. 

Hrothgar discoursed (to the hall-building went he, 

He stood by the pillar, saw the steep-rising hall-roof 
Gleaming with gold-gems, and Grendel his hand there): 

“For the sight we behold now, thanks to the Wielder 
Early be offered! Much evil I bided, 

Snaring from Grendel: God can e’er ’complish 
Wonder on wonder, Wielder of Glory! 

But lately I reckoned ne’er under heaven 
Comfort to gain me for any of sorrows, 

While the handsomest of houses horrid with bloodstain 
Gory uptowered; grief had offfrightened 
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Each of the wise ones who weened not that ever 

The folk-troop’s defences ’gainst foes they should strengthen, 

’Gainst sprites and monsters. Through the might of the Wielder 

A doughty retainer hath a deed now accomplished 

Which erstwhile we all with our excellent wisdom 

Failed to perform. May affirm very truly 

What woman soever in all of the nations 

Gave birth to the child, if yet she surviveth, 

That the long-ruling Lord was lavish to herward 
In the birth of the bairn. Now, Beowulf dear, 

Most excellent hero, I’ll love thee in spirit 
As bairn of my body; bear well henceforward 
The relationship new. No lack shall befall thee 
Of earth-joys any I ever can give thee. 

Full often for lesser service I’ve given 
Hero less hardy hoard-treasure precious, 

To a weaker in war-strife. By works of distinction 

Thou hast gained for thyself now that thy glory shall flourish 

Forever and ever. The All-Ruler quite thee 

With good from His hand as He hitherto did thee!” 

Beowulf answered, Ecgtheow’s offspring: 

“That labor of glory most gladly achieved we, 

The combat accomplished, unquailing we ventured 
The enemy’s grapple; I would grant it much rather 
Thou wert able to look at the creature in person, 

Faint unto falling, the foe in his trappings! 

On murder-bed quickly I minded to bind him, 

With firm-holding fetters, that forced by my grapple 
Low he should lie in life-and-death struggle 
’Less his body escape; I was wholly unable, 

Since God did not will it, to keep him from going, 

Not held him that firmly, hated opposer; 

Too swift was the foeman. Yet safety regarding 
He suffered his hand behind him to linger, 

His arm and shoulder, to act as watcher; 

No shadow of solace the woe-begone creature 
Found him there nathless: the hated destroyer 
Liveth no longer, lashed for his evils, 

But sorrow hath seized him, in snare-meshes hath him 
Close in its clutches, keepeth him writhing 
In baleful bonds: there banished for evil 
The man shall wait for the mighty tribunal, 

How the God of glory shall give him his earnings.” 

Then the soldier kept silent, son of old Ecglaf, 

From boasting and bragging of battle-achievements, 

Since the princes beheld there the hand that depended 
’Neath the lofty hall-timbers by the might of the nobleman, 
Each one before him, the enemy’s fingers; 

Each finger-nail strong steel most resembled, 

The heathen one’s hand-spur, the hero-in-battle’s 
Claw most uncanny; quoth they agreeing, 

No sword will harm the monster. 

That not any excellent edges of brave ones 
Was willing to touch him, the terrible creature’s 
Battle-hand bloody to bear away from him. 
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XVI. HROTHGAR LAVISHES GIFTS UPON HIS DELIVERER. 

Then straight was ordered that Heorot inside 
With hands be embellished: a host of them gathered, 

Of men and women, who the wassailing-building 
The guest-hall begeared. Gold-flashing sparkled 
Webs on the walls then, of wonders a many 
To each of the heroes that look on such objects. 

The beautiful building was broken to pieces 
Which all within with irons was fastened, 

Its hinges torn off: only the roof was 

Whole and uninjured when the horrible creature 

Outlawed for evil off had betaken him, 

Hopeless of living. ’Tis hard to avoid it 
(Whoever will do it!); but he doubtless must come to 
The place awaiting, as Wyrd hath appointed, 

Soul-bearers, earth-dwellers, earls under heaven, 

Where bound on its bed his body shall slumber 
When feasting is finished. Full was the time then 
That the son of Healfdene went to the building; 

The excellent atheling would eat of the banquet. 

Ne’er heard I that people with hero-band larger 
Bare them better tow’rds their bracelet-bestower. 

The laden-with-glory stooped to the bench then 
(Their kinsmen-companions in plenty were joyful, 

Many a cupful quaffing complaisantly), 

Doughty of spirit in the high-tow’ring palace, 

Hrothgar and Hrothulf. Heorot then inside 

Was filled with friendly ones; falsehood and treachery 

The Folk-Scyldings now nowise did practise. 

Then the offspring of Healfdene offered to Beowulf 
A golden standard, as reward for the victory, 

A banner embossed, burnie and helmet; 

Many men saw then a song-famous weapon 
Borne ’fore the hero. Beowulf drank of 
The cup in the building; that treasure-bestowing 
He needed not blush for in battle-men’s presence. 

Ne’er heard I that many men on the ale-bench 
In friendlier fashion to their fellows presented 
Four bright jewels with gold-work embellished. 

’Round the roof of the helmet a head-guarder outside 
Braided with wires, with bosses was furnished, 

That swords-for-the-battle fight-hardened might fail 
Boldly to harm him, when the hero proceeded 
Forth against foemen. The defender of earls then 
Commanded that eight steeds with bridles 
Gold-plated, gleaming, be guided to hallward, 

Inside the building; on one of them stood then 
An art-broidered saddle embellished with jewels; 

’Twas the sovereign’s seat, when the son of King Healfdene 
Was pleased to take part in the play of the edges; 

The famous one’s valor ne’er failed at the front when 
Slain ones were bowing. And to Beowulf granted 
The prince of the Ingwins, power over both, 

O’er war-steeds and weapons; bade him well to enjoy them. 
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In so manly a manner the mighty-famed chieftain, 

Hoard-ward of heroes, with horses and jewels 
War-storms requited, that none e’er condemneth 
Who willeth to tell truth with full justice. 

XVII. BANQUET (continued). -THE SCOP’S SONG OF FINN AND 
HNiEF. 

And the atheling of earlmen to each of the heroes 
Who the ways of the waters went with Beowulf, 

A costly gift-token gave on the mead-bench, 

Offered an heirloom, and ordered that that man 

With gold should be paid for, whom Grendel had erstwhile 

Wickedly slaughtered, as he more of them had done 

Had far-seeing God and the mood of the hero 

The fate not averted: the Father then governed 

All of the earth-dwellers, as He ever is doing; 

Hence insight for all men is everywhere fittest, 

Forethought of spirit! much he shall suffer 
Of lief and of loathsome who long in this present 
Useth the world in this woful existence. 

There was music and merriment mingling together 
Touching Healfdene’s leader; the joy-wood was fingered, 

Measures recited, when the singer of Hrothgar 
On mead-bench should mention the merry hall-joyance 
Of the kinsmen of Finn, when onset surprised them: 

“The Half-Danish hero, Hnaef of the Scyldings, 

On the field of the Frisians was fated to perish. 

Sure Hildeburg needed not mention approving 
The faith of the Jutemen: though blameless entirely, 

When shields were shivered she was shorn of her darlings, 

Of bairns and brothers: they bent to their fate 
With war-spear wounded; woe was that woman. 

Not causeless lamented the daughter of Hoce 
The decree of the Wielder when morning-light came and 
She was able ’neath heaven to behold the destruction 
Of brothers and bairns, where the brightest of earth-joys 
She had hitherto had: all the henchmen of Finn 
War had offtaken, save a handful remaining, 

That he nowise was able to offer resistance 
To the onset of Hengest in the parley of battle, 

Nor the wretched remnant to rescue in war from 
The earl of the atheling; but they offered conditions, 

Another great building to fully make ready, 

A hall and a high-seat, that half they might rule with 
The sons of the Jutemen, and that Folcwalda’s son would 
Day after day the Danemen honor 
When gifts were giving, and grant of his ring-store 
To Hengest’s earl-troop ever so freely, 

Of his gold-plated jewels, as he encouraged the Frisians 

On the bench of the beer-hall. On both sides they swore then 

A fast-binding compact; Finn unto Hengest 

With no thought of revoking vowed then most solemnly 

The woe-begone remnant well to take charge of, 

His Witan advising; the agreement should no one 
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By words or works weaken and shatter, 

By artifice ever injure its value, 

Though reaved of their ruler their ring-giver’s slayer 
They followed as vassals, Fate so requiring: 

Then if one of the Frisians the quarrel should speak of 
In tones that were taunting, terrible edges 
Should cut in requital. Accomplished the oath was, 

And treasure of gold from the hoard was uplifted. 

The best of the Scylding braves was then fully 
Prepared for the pile; at the pyre was seen clearly 
The blood-gory burnie, the boar with his gilding, 

The iron-hard swine, athelings many 
Fatally wounded; no few had been slaughtered. 

Hildeburg bade then, at the burning of Hnaef, 

The bairn of her bosom to bear to the fire, 

That his body be burned and borne to the pyre. 

The woe-stricken woman wept on his shoulder, 

In measures lamented; upmounted the hero. 

The greatest of dead-fires curled to the welkin, 

On the hill’s-front crackled; heads were a-melting, 

Wound-doors bursting, while the blood was a-coursing 
From body-bite fierce. The fire devoured them, 

Greediest of spirits, whom war had offcarried 
From both of the peoples; their bravest were fallen. 

XVIII. THE FINN EPISODE (continued ).-THE BANQUET 
CONTINUES. 

“Then the warriors departed to go to their dwellings, 

Reaved of their friends, Friesland to visit, 

Their homes and high-city. Hengest continued 
Biding with Finn the blood-tainted winter, 

Wholly unsundered; of fatherland thought he 

Though unable to drive the ring-stemmed vessel 

O’er the ways of the waters; the wave-deeps were tossing, 

Fought with the wind; winter in ice-bonds 
Closed up the currents, till there came to the dwelling 
A year in its course, as yet it revolveth, 

If season propitious one alway regardeth, 

World-cheering weathers. Then winter was gone, 

Earth’s bosom was lovely; the exile would get him, 

The guest from the palace; on grewsomest vengeance 
He brooded more eager than on oversea journeys, 

Whe’r onset-of-anger he were able to ’complish, 

The bairns of the Jutemen therein to remember. 

Nowise refused he the duties of liegeman 
When Hun of the Frisians the battle-sword Lafing, 

Fairest of falchions, friendly did give him: 

Its edges were famous in folk-talk of Jutland. 

And savage sword-fury seized in its clutches 
Bold-mooded Finn where he bode in his palace, 

When the grewsome grapple Guthlaf and Oslaf 
Had mournfully mentioned, the mere-journey over, 

For sorrows half-blamed him; the flickering spirit 

Could not bide in his bosom. Then the building was covered 
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With corpses of foemen, and Finn too was slaughtered, 

The king with his comrades, and the queen made a prisoner. 

The troops of the Scyldings bore to their vessels 
All that the land-king had in his palace, 

Such trinkets and treasures they took as, on searching, 

At Finn’s they could find. They ferried to Daneland 
The excellent woman on oversea journey, 

Led her to their land-folk.” The lay was concluded, 

The gleeman’s recital. Shouts again rose then, 

Bench-glee resounded, bearers then offered 
Wine from wonder-vats. Wealhtheo advanced then 
Going ’neath gold-crown, where the good ones were seated 
Uncle and nephew; their peace was yet mutual, 

True each to the other. And Unferth the spokesman 
Sat at the feet of the lord of the Scyldings: 

Each trusted his spirit that his mood was courageous, 

Though at fight he had failed in faith to his kinsmen. 

Said the queen of the Scyldings: “My lord and protector, 
Treasure-bestower, take thou this beaker; 

Joyance attend thee, gold-friend of heroes, 

And greet thou the Geatmen with gracious responses! 

So ought one to do. Be kind to the Geatmen, 

In gifts not niggardly; anear and afar now 
Peace thou enjoyest. Report hath informed me 
Thou’lt have for a bairn the battle-brave hero. 

Now is Heorot cleansed, ring-palace gleaming; 

Give while thou mayest many rewards, 

And bequeath to thy kinsmen kingdom and people, 

On wending thy way to the Wielder’s splendor. 

I know good Hrothulf, that the noble young troopers 
He’ll care for and honor, lord of the Scyldings, 

If earth-joys thou endest earlier than he doth; 

I reckon that recompense he’ll render with kindness 
Our offspring and issue, if that all he remember, 

What favors of yore, when he yet was an infant, 

We awarded to him for his worship and pleasure.” 

Then she turned by the bench where her sons were carousing, 

Hrethric and Hrothmund, and the heroes’ offspring, 

The war-youth together; there the good one was sitting 
’Twixt the brothers twain, Beowulf Geatman. 

XIX. BEOWULF RECEIVES FURTHER HONOR. 

A beaker was borne him, and bidding to quaff it 
Graciously given, and gold that was twisted 
Pleasantly proffered, a pair of arm-jewels, 

Rings and corslet, of collars the greatest 

I’ve heard of ’neath heaven. Of heroes not any 

More splendid from jewels have I heard ’neath the welkin, 

Since Hama off bore the Brosingmen’s necklace, 

The bracteates and jewels, from the bright-shining city, 

Eormenric’s cunning craftiness fled from, 

Chose gain everlasting. Geatish Higelac, 

Grandson of Swerting, last had this jewel 

When tramping ’neath banner the treasure he guarded, 
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The field-spoil defended; Fate offcarried him 
When for deeds of daring he endured tribulation, 

Hate from the Frisians; the ornaments bare he 
O’er the cup of the currents, costly gem-treasures, 

Mighty folk-leader, he fell ’neath his target; 

The corpse of the king then came into charge of 
The race of the Frankmen, the mail-shirt and collar: 
Warmen less noble plundered the fallen, 

When the fight was finished; the folk of the Geatmen 
The field of the dead held in possession. 

The choicest of mead-halls with cheering resounded. 
Wealhtheo discoursed, the war-troop addressed she: 

“This collar enjoy thou, Beowulf worthy, 

Young man, in safety, and use thou this armor, 

Gems of the people, and prosper thou fully, 

Show thyself sturdy and be to these liegemen 
Mild with instruction! I’ll mind thy requital. 

Thou hast brought it to pass that far and near 
Forever and ever earthmen shall honor thee, 

Even so widely as ocean surroundeth 
The blustering bluffs. Be, while thou livest, 

A wealth-blessed atheling. I wish thee most truly 
Jewels and treasure. Be kind to my son, thou 
Living in joyance! Here each of the nobles 
Is true unto other, gentle in spirit, 

Loyal to leader. The liegemen are peaceful, 

The war-troops ready: well-drunken heroes, 

Do as I bid ye.” Then she went to the settle. 

There was choicest of banquets, wine drank the heroes: 
Weird they knew not, destiny cruel, 

As to many an earlman early it happened, 

When evening had come and Hrothgar had parted 
Off to his manor, the mighty to slumber. 

Warriors unnumbered warded the building 
As erst they did often: the ale-settle bared they, 

’Twas covered all over with beds and pillows. 

Doomed unto death, down to his slumber 

Bowed then a beer-thane. Their battle-shields placed they, 

Bright-shining targets, up by their heads then; 

O’er the atheling on ale-bench ’twas easy to see there 
Battle-high helmet, burnie of ring-mail, 

And mighty war-spear. ’Twas the wont of that people 
To constantly keep them equipped for the battle, 

At home or marching—in either condition— 

At seasons just such as necessity ordered 
As best for their ruler; that people was worthy. 

XX. THE MOTHER OF GRENDEL. 

They sank then to slumber. With sorrow one paid for 
His evening repose, as often betid them 
While Grendel was holding the gold-bedecked palace, 
Ill-deeds performing, till his end overtook him, 

Death for his sins. ’Twas seen very clearly, 

Known unto earth-folk, that still an avenger 
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Outlived the loathed one, long since the sorrow 
Caused by the struggle; the mother of Grendel, 
Devil-shaped woman, her woe ever minded, 

Who was held to inhabit the horrible waters, 

The cold-flowing currents, after Cain had become a 
Slayer-with-edges to his one only brother, 

The son of his sire; he set out then banished, 

Marked as a murderer, man-joys avoiding, 

Lived in the desert. Thence demons unnumbered 
Fate-sent awoke; one of them Grendel, 

Sword-cursed, hateful, who at Heorot met with 
A man that was watching, waiting the struggle, 

Where a horrid one held him with hand-grapple sturdy; 
Nathless he minded the might of his body, 

The glorious gift God had allowed him, 

And folk-ruling Father’s favor relied on, 

His help and His comfort: so he conquered the foeman, 
The hell-spirit humbled: he unhappy departed then, 
Reaved of his joyance, journeying to death-haunts, 
Foeman of man. His mother moreover 
Eager and gloomy was anxious to go on 
Her mournful mission, mindful of vengeance 
For the death of her son. She came then to Heorot 
Where the Armor-Dane earlmen all through the building 
Were lying in slumber. Soon there became then 
Return to the nobles, when the mother of Grendel 
Entered the folk-hall; the fear was less grievous 
By even so much as the vigor of maidens, 

War-strength of women, by warrior is reckoned, 

When well-carved weapon, worked with the hammer, 
Blade very bloody, brave with its edges, 

Strikes down the boar-sign that stands on the helmet. 
Then the hard-edged weapon was heaved in the building, 
The brand o’er the benches, broad-lindens many 
Hand-fast were lifted; for helmet he recked not, 

For armor-net broad, whom terror laid hold of. 

She went then hastily, outward would get her 
Her life for to save, when some one did spy her; 

Soon she had grappled one of the athelings 
Fast and firmly, when fenward she hied her; 

That one to Hrothgar was liefest of heroes 
In rank of retainer where waters encircle, 

A mighty shield-warrior, whom she murdered at slumber, 
A broadly-famed battle-knight. Beowulf was absent, 

But another apartment was erstwhile devoted 

To the glory-decked Geatman when gold was distributed. 

There was hubbub in Heorot. The hand that was famous 

She grasped in its gore; grief was renewed then 

In homes and houses: ’twas no happy arrangement 

In both of the quarters to barter and purchase 

With lives of their friends. Then the well-aged ruler, 

The gray-headed war-thane, was woful in spirit, 

When his long-trusted liegeman lifeless he knew of, 

His dearest one gone. Quick from a room was 
Beowulf brought, brave and triumphant. 
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As day was dawning in the dusk of the morning, 

Went then that earlman, champion noble, 

Came with comrades, where the clever one bided 
Whether God all gracious would grant him a respite 
After the woe he had suffered. The war-worthy hero 
With a troop of retainers trod then the pavement 
(The hall-building groaned), till he greeted the wise one, 

The earl of the Ingwins; asked if the night had 
Fully refreshed him, as fain he would have it. 

XXI. HROTHGAR’S ACCOUNT OF THE MONSTERS. 

Hrothgar rejoined, helm of the Scyldings: 

“Ask not of joyance! Grief is renewed to 
The folk of the Danemen. Dead is TEschere, 

Yrmenlaf’s brother, older than he, 

My true-hearted counsellor, trusty adviser, 

Shoulder-companion, when fighting in battle 

Our heads we protected, when troopers were clashing, 

And heroes were dashing; such an earl should be ever, 

An erst-worthy atheling, as TEschere proved him. 

The flickering death-spirit became in Heorot 
His hand-to-hand murderer; I can not tell whither 
The cruel one turned in the carcass exulting, 

By cramming discovered. The quarrel she wreaked then, 

That last night igone Grendel thou killedst 
In grewsomest manner, with grim-holding clutches, 

Since too long he had lessened my liege-troop and wasted 
My folk-men so foully. He fell in the battle 
With forfeit of life, and another has followed, 

A mighty crime-worker, her kinsman avenging, 

And henceforth hath ‘stablished her hatred unyielding, 

As it well may appear to many a liegeman, 

Who mourneth in spirit the treasure-bestower, 

Her heavy heart-sorrow; the hand is now lifeless 
Which availed you in every wish that you cherished. 

Land-people heard I, liegemen, this saying, 

Dwellers in halls, they had seen very often 
A pair of such mighty march-striding creatures, 

Far-dwelling spirits, holding the moorlands: 

One of them wore, as well they might notice, 

The image of woman, the other one wretched 
In guise of a man wandered in exile, 

Except he was huger than any of earthmen; 

Earth-dwelling people entitled him Grendel 
In days of yore: they know not their father, 

Whe’r ill-going spirits any were borne him 
Ever before. They guard the wolf-coverts, 

Lands inaccessible, wind-beaten nesses, 

Fearfullest fen-deeps, where a flood from the mountains 
’Neath mists of the nesses netherward rattles, 

The stream under earth: not far is it henceward 
Measured by mile-lengths that the mere-water standeth, 

Which forests hang over, with frost-whiting covered, 

A firm-rooted forest, the floods overshadow. 
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There ever at night one an ill-meaning portent 
A fire-flood may see; ’mong children of men 
None liveth so wise that wot of the bottom; 

Though harassed by hounds the heath-stepper seek for, 

Fly to the forest, firm-antlered he-deer, 

Spurred from afar, his spirit he yieldeth, 

His life on the shore, ere in he will venture 
To cover his head. Uncanny the place is: 

Thence upward ascendeth the surging of waters, 

Wan to the welkin, when the wind is stirring 

The weathers unpleasing, till the air groweth gloomy, 

And the heavens lower. Now is help to be gotten 
From thee and thee only! The abode thou know’st not, 

The dangerous place where thou’rt able to meet with 
The sin-laden hero: seek if thou darest! 

For the feud I will fully fee thee with money, 

With old-time treasure, as erstwhile I did thee, 

With well-twisted jewels, if away thou shalt get thee.” 

XXII. BEOWULF SEEKS GRENDEL’S MOTHER. 

Beowulf answered, Ecgtheow’s son: 

“Grieve not, O wise one! for each it is better, 

His friend to avenge than with vehemence wail him; 

Each of us must the end-day abide of 
His earthly existence; who is able accomplish 
Glory ere death! To battle-thane noble 
Lifeless lying, ’tis at last most fitting. 

Arise, O king, quick let us hasten 

To look at the footprint of the kinsman of Grendel! 

I promise thee this now: to his place he’ll escape not, 

To embrace of the earth, nor to mountainous forest, 

Nor to depths of the ocean, wherever he wanders. 

Practice thou now patient endurance 

Of each of thy sorrows, as I hope for thee soothly!” 

Then up sprang the old one, the All-Wielder thanked he, 

Ruler Almighty, that the man had outspoken. 

Then for Hrothgar a war-horse was decked with a bridle, 

Curly-maned courser. The clever folk-leader 
Stately proceeded: stepped then an earl-troop 
Of linden-wood bearers. Her footprints were seen then 
Widely in wood-paths, her way o’er the bottoms, 

Where she faraway fared o’er fen-country murky, 

Bore away breathless the best of retainers 

Who pondered with Hrothgar the welfare of country. 

The son of the athelings then went o’er the stony, 

Declivitous cliffs, the close-covered passes, 

Narrow passages, paths unfrequented, 

Nesses abrupt, nicker-haunts many; 

One of a few of wise-mooded heroes, 

He onward advanced to view the surroundings, 

Till he found unawares woods of the mountain 
O’er hoar-stones hanging, holt-wood unjoyful; 

The water stood under, welling and gory. 

’Twas irksome in spirit to all of the Danemen, 
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Friends of the Scyldings, to many a liegeman 

Sad to be suffered, a sorrow unlittle 

To each of the earlmen, when to Aischere’s head they 

Came on the cliff. The current was seething 

With blood and with gore (the troopers gazed on it). 

The horn anon sang the battle-song ready. 

The troop were all seated; they saw Tong the water then 
Many a serpent, mere-dragons wondrous 
Trying the waters, nickers a-lying 
On the cliffs of the nesses, which at noonday full often 
Go on the sea-deeps their sorrowful journey, 

Wild-beasts and wormkind; away then they hastened 
Hot-mooded, hateful, they heard the great clamor, 

The war-trumpet winding. One did the Geat-prince 
Sunder from earth-joys, with arrow from bowstring, 

From his sea-struggle tore him, that the trusty war-missile 

Pierced to his vitals; he proved in the currents 

Less doughty at swimming whom death had offcarried. 

Soon in the waters the wonderful swimmer 

Was straitened most sorely with sword-pointed boar-spears, 

Pressed in the battle and pulled to the cliff-edge; 

The liegemen then looked on the loath-fashioned stranger. 
Beowulf donned then his battle-equipments, 

Cared little for life; inlaid and most ample, 

The hand-woven corslet which could cover his body, 

Must the wave-deeps explore, that war might be powerless 
To harm the great hero, and the hating one’s grasp might 
Not peril his safety; his head was protected 
By the light-flashing helmet that should mix with the bottoms, 
Trying the eddies, treasure-emblazoned, 

Encircled with jewels, as in seasons long past 
The weapon-smith worked it, wondrously made it, 

With swine-bodies fashioned it, that thenceforward no longer 
Brand might bite it, and battle-sword hurt it. 

And that was not least of helpers in prowess 

That Hrothgar’s spokesman had lent him when straitened; 

And the hilted hand-sword was Hrunting entitled, 

Old and most excellent ’mong all of the treasures; 

Its blade was of iron, blotted with poison, 

Hardened with gore; it failed not in battle 

Any hero under heaven in hand who it brandished, 

Who ventured to take the terrible journeys, 

The battle-field sought; not the earliest occasion 
That deeds of daring ’twas destined to ’complish. 

Ecglaf’s kinsman minded not soothly, 

Exulting in strength, what erst he had spoken 
Drunken with wine, when the weapon he lent to 
A sword-hero bolder; himself did not venture 
’Neath the strife of the currents his life to endanger, 

To fame-deeds perform; there he forfeited glory, 

Repute for his strength. Not so with the other 
When he clad in his corslet had equipped him for battle. 
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XXIII. BEOWULF’S FIGHT WITH GRENDEL’S MOTHER. 

Beowulf spake, Ecgtheow’s son: 

“Recall now, oh, famous kinsman of Healfdene, 

Prince very prudent, now to part I am ready, 

Gold-friend of earlmen, what erst we agreed on, 

Should I lay down my life in lending thee assistance, 

When my earth-joys were over, thou wouldst evermore serve me 
In stead of a father; my faithful thanemen, 

My trusty retainers, protect thou and care for, 

Fall I in battle: and, Hrothgar beloved, 

Send unto Higelac the high-valued jewels 
Thou to me hast allotted. The lord of the Geatmen 
May perceive from the gold, the Hrethling may see it 
When he looks on the jewels, that a gem-giver found I 
Good over-measure, enjoyed him while able. 

And the ancient heirloom Unferth permit thou, 

The famed one to have, the heavy-sword splendid 
The hard-edged weapon; with Hrunting to aid me, 

I shall gain me glory, or grim-death shall take me.” 

The atheling of Geatmen uttered these words and 
Heroic did hasten, not any rejoinder 
Was willing to wait for; the wave-current swallowed 
The doughty-in-battle. Then a day’s-length elapsed ere 
He was able to see the sea at its bottom. 

Early she found then who fifty of winters 
The course of the currents kept in her fury, 

Grisly and greedy, that the grim one’s dominion 
Some one of men from above was exploring. 

Forth did she grab them, grappled the warrior 
With horrible clutches; yet no sooner she injured 
His body unscathed: the burnie out-guarded, 

That she proved but powerless to pierce through the armor, 

The limb-mail locked, with loath-grabbing fingers. 

The sea-wolf bare then, when bottomward came she, 

The ring-prince homeward, that he after was powerless 
(He had daring to do it) to deal with his weapons, 

But many a mere-beast tormented him swimming, 

Flood-beasts no few with fierce-biting tusks did 
Break through his burnie, the brave one pursued they. 

The earl then discovered he was down in some cavern 
Where no water whatever anywise harmed him, 

And the clutch of the current could come not anear him, 

Since the roofed-hall prevented; brightness a-gleaming 
Fire-light he saw, flashing resplendent. 

The good one saw then the sea-bottom’s monster, 

The mighty mere-woman; he made a great onset 
With weapon-of-battle, his hand not desisted 
From striking, that war-blade struck on her head then 
A battle-song greedy. The stranger perceived then 
The sword would not bite, her life would not injure, 

But the falchion failed the folk-prince when straitened: 

Erst had it often onsets encountered, 

Oft cloven the helmet, the fated one’s armor: 

’Twas the first time that ever the excellent jewel 
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Had failed of its fame. Firm-mooded after, 

Not heedless of valor, but mindful of glory, 

Was Higelac’s kinsman; the hero-chief angry 
Cast then his carved-sword covered with jewels 
That it lay on the earth, hard and steel-pointed; 

He hoped in his strength, his hand-grapple sturdy. 

So any must act whenever he thinketh 
To gain him in battle glory unending, 

And is reckless of living. The lord of the War-Geats 
(He shrank not from battle) seized by the shoulder 
The mother of Grendel; then mighty in struggle 
Swung he his enemy, since his anger was kindled, 

That she fell to the floor. With furious grapple 
She gave him requital early thereafter, 

And stretched out to grab him; the strongest of warriors 
Faint-mooded stumbled, till he fell in his traces, 

Foot-going champion. Then she sat on the hall-guest 
And wielded her war-knife wide-bladed, flashing, 

For her son would take vengeance, her one only bairn. 

His breast-armor woven bode on his shoulder; 

It guarded his life, the entrance defended 

’Gainst sword-point and edges. Ecgtheow’s son there 

Had fatally journeyed, champion of Geatmen, 

In the arms of the ocean, had the armor not given, 

Close-woven corslet, comfort and succor, 

And had God most holy not awarded the victory, 

All-knowing Lord; easily did heaven’s 
Ruler most righteous arrange it with justice; 

Uprose he erect ready for battle. 

XXIV. BEOWULF IS DOUBLE-CONQUEROR. 

Then he saw mid the war-gems a weapon of victory, 

An ancient giant-sword, of edges a-doughty, 

Glory of warriors: of weapons ’twas choicest, 

Only ’twas larger than any man else was 
Able to bear to the battle-encounter, 

The good and splendid work of the giants. 

He grasped then the sword-hilt, knight of the Scyldings, 

Bold and battle-grim, brandished his ring-sword, 

Hopeless of living, hotly he smote her, 

That the fiend-woman’s neck firmly it grappled, 

Broke through her bone-joints, the bill fully pierced her 
Fate-cursed body, she fell to the ground then: 

The hand-sword was bloody, the hero exulted. 

The brand was brilliant, brightly it glimmered, 

Just as from heaven gemlike shineth 

The torch of the firmament. He glanced Tong the building, 

And turned by the wall then, Higelac’s vassal 
Raging and wrathful raised his battle-sword 
Strong by the handle. The edge was not useless 
To the hero-in-battle, but he speedily wished to 
Give Grendel requital for the many assaults he 
Had worked on the West-Danes not once, but often, 

When he slew in slumber the subjects of Hrothgar, 
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Swallowed down fifteen sleeping retainers 
Of the folk of the Danemen, and fully as many 
Carried away, a horrible prey. 

He gave him requital, grim-raging champion, 

When he saw on his rest-place weary of conflict 
Grendel lying, of life-joys bereaved, 

As the battle at Heorot erstwhile had scathed him; 

His body far bounded, a blow when he suffered, 

Death having seized him, sword-smiting heavy, 

And he cut off his head then. Early this noticed 
The clever carles who as comrades of Hrothgar 
Gazed on the sea-deeps, that the surging wave-currents 
Were mightily mingled, the mere-flood was gory: 

Of the good one the gray-haired together held converse, 

The hoary of head, that they hoped not to see again 

The atheling ever, that exulting in victory 

He’d return there to visit the distinguished folk-ruler: 

Then many concluded the mere-wolf had killed him. 

The ninth hour came then. From the ness-edge departed 
The bold-mooded Scyldings; the gold-friend of heroes 
Homeward betook him. The strangers sat down then 
Soul-sick, sorrowful, the sea-waves regarding: 

They wished and yet weened not their well-loved friend-lord 
To see any more. The sword-blade began then, 

The blood having touched it, contracting and shriveling 
With battle-icicles; ’twas a wonderful marvel 
That it melted entirely, likest to ice when 
The Father unbindeth the bond of the frost and 
Unwindeth the wave-bands, He who wieldeth dominion 
Of times and of tides: a truth-firm Creator. 

Nor took he of jewels more in the dwelling, 

Lord of the Weders, though they lay all around him, 

Than the head and the handle handsome with jewels; 

The brand early melted, burnt was the weapon: 

So hot was the blood, the strange-spirit poisonous 
That in it did perish. He early swam off then 
Who had bided in combat the carnage of haters, 

Went up through the ocean; the eddies were cleansed, 

The spacious expanses, when the spirit from farland 
His life put aside and this short-lived existence. 

The seamen’s defender came swimming to land then 
Doughty of spirit, rejoiced in his sea-gift, 

The bulky burden which he bore in his keeping. 

The excellent vassals advanced then to meet him, 

To God they were grateful, were glad in their chieftain, 

That to see him safe and sound was granted them. 

From the high-minded hero, then, helmet and burnie 
Were speedily loosened: the ocean was putrid, 

The water ’neath welkin weltered with gore. 

Forth did they fare, then, their footsteps retracing, 

Merry and mirthful, measured the earth-way, 

The highway familiar: men very daring 
Bare then the head from the sea-cliff, burdening 
Each of the earlmen, excellent-valiant. 

Four of them had to carry with labor 
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The head of Grendel to the high towering gold-hall 
Upstuck on the spear, till fourteen most-valiant 
And battle-brave Geatmen came there going 
Straight to the palace: the prince of the people 
Measured the mead-ways, their mood-brave companion. 

The atheling of earlmen entered the building, 

Deed-valiant man, adorned with distinction, 

Doughty shield-warrior, to address King Hrothgar: 

Then hung by the hair, the head of Grendel 

Was borne to the building, where beer-thanes were drinking, 

Loth before earlmen and eke ’fore the lady: 

The warriors beheld then a wonderful sight. 

XXV. BEOWULF BRINGS HIS TROPHIES.—HROTHGAR’S 
GRATITUDE. 

Beowulf spake, offspring of Ecgtheow: 

“Lo! we blithely have brought thee, bairn of Healfdene, 

Prince of the Scyldings, these presents from ocean 
Which thine eye looketh on, for an emblem of glory. 

I came off alive from this, narrowly ’scaping: 

In war ’neath the water the work with great pains I 
Performed, and the fight had been finished quite nearly, 

Had God not defended me. I failed in the battle 
Aught to accomplish, aided by Hrunting, 

Though that weapon was worthy, but the Wielder of earth-folk 

Gave me willingly to see on the wall a 

Heavy old hand-sword hanging in splendor 

(He guided most often the lorn and the friendless), 

That I swung as a weapon. The wards of the house then 
I killed in the conflict (when occasion was given me). 

Then the battle-sword burned, the brand that was lifted, 

As the blood-current sprang, hottest of war-sweats; 

Seizing the hilt, from my foes I offbore it; 

I avenged as I ought to their acts of malignity, 

The murder of Danemen. I then make thee this promise, 

Thou’lt be able in Heorot careless to slumber 

With thy throng of heroes and the thanes of thy people 

Every and each, of greater and lesser, 

And thou needest not fear for them from the selfsame direction 
As thou formerly fearedst, oh, folk-lord of Scyldings, 

End-day for earlmen.” To the age-hoary man then, 

The gray-haired chieftain, the gold-fashioned sword-hilt, 

Old-work of giants, was thereupon given; 

Since the fall of the fiends, it fell to the keeping 
Of the wielder of Danemen, the wonder-smith’s labor, 

And the bad-mooded being abandoned this world then, 

Opponent of God, victim of murder, 

And also his mother; it went to the keeping 

Of the best of the world-kings, where waters encircle, 

Who the scot divided in Scylding dominion. 

Hrothgar discoursed, the hilt he regarded, 

The ancient heirloom where an old-time contention’s 
Beginning was graven: the gurgling currents, 

The flood slew thereafter the race of the giants, 
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They had proved themselves daring: that people was loth to 
The Lord everlasting, through lash of the billows 
The Father gave them final requital. 

So in letters of rune on the clasp of the handle 
Gleaming and golden, ’twas graven exactly, 

Set forth and said, whom that sword had been made for, 
Finest of irons, who first it was wrought for, 

Wreathed at its handle and gleaming with serpents. 

The wise one then said (silent they all were) 

Son of old Healfdene: “He may say unrefuted 
Who performs ’mid the folk-men fairness and truth 
(The hoary old ruler remembers the past), 

That better by birth is this bairn of the nobles! 

Thy fame is extended through far-away countries, 

Good friend Beowulf, o’er all of the races, 

Thou holdest all firmly, hero-like strength with 
Prudence of spirit. I’ll prove myself grateful 
As before we agreed on; thou granted for long shalt 
Become a great comfort to kinsmen and comrades, 

A help unto heroes. Heremod became not 
Such to the Scyldings, successors of Ecgwela; 

He grew not to please them, but grievous destruction, 

And diresome death-woes to Danemen attracted; 

He slew in anger his table-companions, 

Trustworthy counsellors, till he turned off lonely 
From world-joys away, wide-famous ruler: 

Though high-ruling heaven in hero-strength raised him, 

In might exalted him, o’er men of all nations 
Made him supreme, yet a murderous spirit 
Grew in his bosom: he gave then no ring-gems 
To the Danes after custom; endured he unjoyful 
Standing the straits from strife that was raging, 

Longsome folk-sorrow. Learn then from this, 

Lay hold of virtue! Though laden with winters, 

I have sung thee these measures. ’Tis a marvel to tell it, 
How all-ruling God from greatness of spirit 
Giveth wisdom to children of men, 

Manor and earlship: all things He ruleth. 

He often permitteth the mood-thought of man of 
The illustrious lineage to lean to possessions, 

Allows him earthly delights at his manor, 

A high-burg of heroes to hold in his keeping, 

Maketh portions of earth-folk hear him, 

And a wide-reaching kingdom so that, wisdom failing him, 
He himself is unable to reckon its boundaries; 

He liveth in luxury, little debars him, 

Nor sickness nor age, no treachery-sorrow 
Becloudeth his spirit, conflict nowhere, 

No sword-hate, appeareth, but all of the world doth 
Wend as he wisheth; the worse he knoweth not, 

Till arrant arrogance inward pervading, 

Waxeth and springeth, when the warder is sleeping, 

The guard of the soul: with sorrows encompassed, 

Too sound is his slumber, the slayer is near him, 

Who with bow and arrow aimeth in malice. 
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XXVI. HROTHGAR MORALIZES.—REST AFTER LABOR. 

“Then bruised in his bosom he with bitter-toothed missile 
Is hurt ’neath his helmet: from harmful pollution 
He is powerless to shield him by the wonderful mandates 
Of the loath-cursed spirit; what too long he hath holden 
Him seemeth too small, savage he hoardeth, 

Nor boastfully giveth gold-plated rings, 

The fate of the future flouts and forgetteth 
Since God had erst given him greatness no little, 

Wielder of Glory. His end-day anear, 

It afterward happens that the bodily-dwelling 
Fleetingly fadeth, falls into ruins; 

Another lays hold who doleth the ornaments, 

The nobleman’s jewels, nothing lamenting, 

Heedeth no terror. Oh, Beowulf dear, 

Best of the heroes, from bale-strife defend thee, 

And choose thee the better, counsels eternal; 

Beware of arrogance, world-famous champion! 

But a little-while lasts thy life-vigor’s fulness; 

’Twill after hap early, that illness or sword-edge 
Shall part thee from strength, or the grasp of the fire, 

Or the wave of the current, or clutch of the edges, 

Or flight of the war-spear, or age with its horrors, 

Or thine eyes’ bright flashing shall fade into darkness: 

’Twill happen full early, excellent hero, 

That death shall subdue thee. So the Danes a half-century 
I held under heaven, helped them in struggles 
’Gainst many a race in middle-earth’s regions, 

With ash-wood and edges, that enemies none 
On earth molested me. Lo! offsetting change, now, 

Came to my manor, grief after joyance, 

When Grendel became my constant visitor, 

Inveterate hater: I from that malice 
Continually travailed with trouble no little. 

Thanks be to God that I gained in my lifetime, 

To the Lord everlasting, to look on the gory 
Head with mine eyes, after long-lasting sorrow! 

Go to the bench now, battle-adorned 

Joy in the feasting: of jewels in common 

We’ll meet with many when morning appeareth.” 

The Geatman was gladsome, ganged he immediately 
To go to the bench, as the clever one bade him. 

Then again as before were the famous-for-prowess, 

Hall-inhabiters, handsomely banqueted, 

Feasted anew. The night-veil fell then 
Dark o’er the warriors. The courtiers rose then; 

The gray-haired was anxious to go to his slumbers, 

The hoary old Scylding. Hankered the Geatman, 

The champion doughty, greatly, to rest him: 

An earlman early outward did lead him, 

Fagged from his faring, from far-country springing, 

Who for etiquette’s sake all of a liegeman’s 
Needs regarded, such as seamen at that time 
Were bounden to feel. The big-hearted rested; 
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The building uptowered, spacious and gilded, 

The guest within slumbered, till the sable-clad raven 
Blithely foreboded the beacon of heaven. 

Then the bright-shining sun o’er the bottoms came going; 
The warriors hastened, the heads of the peoples 
Were ready to go again to their peoples, 

The high-mooded farer would faraway thenceward 
Look for his vessel. The valiant one bade then, 

Offspring of Ecglaf, off to bear Hrunting, 

To take his weapon, his well-beloved iron; 

He him thanked for the gift, saying good he accounted 
The war-friend and mighty, nor chid he with words then 
The blade of the brand: ’twas a brave-mooded hero. 

When the warriors were ready, arrayed in their trappings, 
The atheling dear to the Danemen advanced then 
On to the dais, where the other was sitting, 

Grim-mooded hero, greeted King Hrothgar. 

XXVII. SORROW AT PARTING. 

Beowulf spake, Ecgtheow’s offspring: 

“We men of the water wish to declare now 

Fared from far-lands, we’re firmly determined 

To seek King Higelac. Here have we fitly 

Been welcomed and feasted, as heart would desire it; 

Good was the greeting. If greater affection 

I am anywise able ever on earth to 

Gain at thy hands, ruler of heroes, 

Than yet I have done, I shall quickly be ready 

For combat and conflict. O’er the course of the waters 

Learn I that neighbors alarm thee with terror, 

As haters did whilom, I hither will bring thee 
For help unto heroes henchmen by thousands. 

I know as to Higelac, the lord of the Geatmen, 

Though young in years, he yet will permit me, 

By words and by works, ward of the people, 

Fully to furnish thee forces and bear thee 
My lance to relieve thee, if liegemen shall fail thee, 

And help of my hand-strength; if Hrethric be treating, 
Bairn of the king, at the court of the Geatmen, 

He thereat may find him friends in abundance: 

Faraway countries he were better to seek for 
Who trusts in himself.” Hrothgar discoursed then, 

Making rejoinder: “These words thou hast uttered 
All-knowing God hath given thy spirit! 

Ne’er heard I an earlman thus early in life 
More clever in speaking: thou’rt cautious of spirit, 

Mighty of muscle, in mouth-answers prudent. 

I count on the hope that, happen it ever 
That missile shall rob thee of Hrethel’s descendant, 
Edge-horrid battle, and illness or weapon 
Deprive thee of prince, of people’s protector, 

And life thou yet holdest, the Sea-Geats will never 
Find a more fitting folk-lord to choose them, 

Gem-ward of heroes, than thou mightest prove thee, 
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If the kingdom of kinsmen thou carest to govern. 

Thy mood-spirit likes me the longer the better, 

Beowulf dear: thou hast brought it to pass that 
To both these peoples peace shall be common, 

To Geat-folk and Danemen, the strife be suspended, 

The secret assailings they suffered in yore-days; 

And also that jewels be shared while I govern 

The wide-stretching kingdom, and that many shall visit 

Others o’er the ocean with excellent gift-gems: 

The ring-adorned bark shall bring o’er the currents 
Presents and love-gifts. This people I know 
Tow’rd foeman and friend firmly established, 

After ancient etiquette everywise blameless.” 

Then the warden of earlmen gave him still farther, 

Kinsman of Healfdene, a dozen of jewels, 

Bade him safely seek with the presents 
His well-beloved people, early returning. 

Then the noble-born king kissed the distinguished, 

Dear-loved liegeman, the Dane-prince saluted him, 

And clasped his neck; tears from him fell, 

From the gray-headed man: he two things expected, 

Aged and reverend, but rather the second, 

That bold in council they’d meet thereafter. 

The man was so dear that he failed to suppress the 
Emotions that moved him, but in mood-fetters fastened 
The long-famous hero longeth in secret 
Deep in his spirit for the dear-beloved man 
Though not a blood-kinsman. Beowulf thenceward, 

Gold-splendid warrior, walked o’er the meadows 
Exulting in treasure: the sea-going vessel 
Riding at anchor awaited its owner. 

As they pressed on their way then, the present of Hrothgar 
Was frequently referred to: a folk-king indeed that 
Everyway blameless, till age did debar him 
The joys of his might, which hath many oft injured. 

XXVIII. THE HOMEWARD JOURNEY.—THE TWO QUEENS. 

Then the band of very valiant retainers 
Came to the current; they were clad all in armor, 

In link-woven burnies. The land-warder noticed 

The return of the earlmen, as he erstwhile had seen them; 

Nowise with insult he greeted the strangers 
From the naze of the cliff, but rode on to meet them; 

Said the bright-armored visitors vesselward traveled 
Welcome to Weders. The wide-bosomed craft then 
Lay on the sand, laden with armor, 

With horses and jewels, the ring-stemmed sailer: 

The mast uptowered o’er the treasure of Hrothgar. 

To the boat-ward a gold-bound brand he presented, 

That he was afterwards honored on the ale-bench more highly 
As the heirloom’s owner. Set he out on his vessel, 

To drive on the deep, Dane-country left he. 

Along by the mast then a sea-garment fluttered, 

A rope-fastened sail. The sea-boat resounded, 
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The wind o’er the waters the wave-floater nowise 
Kept from its journey; the sea-goer traveled, 

The foamy-necked floated forth o’er the currents, 

The well-fashioned vessel o’er the ways of the ocean, 

Till they came within sight of the cliffs of the Geatmen, 
The well-known headlands. The wave-goer hastened 
Driven by breezes, stood on the shore. 

Prompt at the ocean, the port-ward was ready, 

Who long in the past outlooked in the distance, 

At water’s-edge waiting well-loved heroes; 

He bound to the bank then the broad-bosomed vessel 
Fast in its fetters, lest the force of the waters 
Should be able to injure the ocean-wood winsome. 

Bade he up then take the treasure of princes, 

Plate-gold and fretwork; not far was it thence 
To go off in search of the giver of jewels: 

Hrethel’s son Higelac at home there remaineth, 

Himself with his comrades close to the sea-coast. 

The building was splendid, the king heroic, 

Great in his hall, Hygd very young was, 

Fine-mooded, clever, though few were the winters 
That the daughter of Haereth had dwelt in the borough; 
But she nowise was cringing nor niggard of presents, 

Of ornaments rare, to the race of the Geatmen. 

Thrytho nursed anger, excellent folk-queen, 

Hot-burning hatred: no hero whatever 

’Mong household companions, her husband excepted 

Dared to adventure to look at the woman 

With eyes in the daytime; but he knew that death-chains 

Hand-wreathed were wrought him: early thereafter, 

When the hand-strife was over, edges were ready, 

That fierce-raging sword-point had to force a decision, 
Murder-bale show. Such no womanly custom 
For a lady to practise, though lovely her person, 

That a weaver-of-peace, on pretence of anger 
A beloved liegeman of life should deprive. 

Soothly this hindered Heming’s kinsman; 

Other ale-drinking earlmen asserted 
That fearful folk-sorrows fewer she wrought them, 
Treacherous doings, since first she was given 
Adorned with gold to the war-hero youthful, 

For her origin honored, when Offa’s great palace 
O’er the fallow flood by her father’s instructions 
She sought on her journey, where she afterwards fully, 
Famed for her virtue, her fate on the king’s-seat 
Enjoyed in her lifetime, love did she hold with 
The ruler of heroes, the best, it is told me, 

Of all of the earthmen that oceans encompass, 

Of earl-kindreds endless; hence Offa was famous 
Far and widely, by gifts and by battles, 

Spear-valiant hero; the home of his fathers 
He governed with wisdom, whence Eomaer did issue 
For help unto heroes, Heming’s kinsman, 

Grandson of Garmund, great in encounters. 
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XXIX. BEOWULF AND HIGELAC. 

Then the brave one departed, his band along with him, 
Seeking the sea-shore, the sea-marches treading, 

The wide-stretching shores. The world-candle glimmered, 

The sun from the southward; they proceeded then onward, 
Early arriving where they heard that the troop-lord, 
Ongentheow’s slayer, excellent, youthful 
Folk-prince and warrior was distributing jewels, 

Close in his castle. The coming of Beowulf 
Was announced in a message quickly to Higelac, 

That the folk-troop’s defender forth to the palace 
The linden-companion alive was advancing, 

Secure from the combat courtward a-going. 

The building was early inward made ready 

For the foot-going guests as the good one had ordered. 

He sat by the man then who had lived through the struggle, 
Kinsman by kinsman, when the king of the people 
Had in lordly language saluted the dear one, 

In words that were formal. The daughter of Haereth 
Coursed through the building, carrying mead-cups: 

She loved the retainers, tendered the beakers 
To the high-minded Geatmen. Higelac ’gan then 
Pleasantly plying his companion with questions 
In the high-towering palace. A curious interest 
Tormented his spirit, what meaning to see in 
The Sea-Geats’ adventures: “Beowulf worthy, 

How throve your journeying, when thou thoughtest suddenly 
Far o’er the salt-streams to seek an encounter, 

A battle at Heorot? Hast bettered for Hrothgar, 

The famous folk-leader, his far-published sorrows 
Any at all? In agony-billows 
I mused upon torture, distrusted the journey 
Of the beloved liegeman; I long time did pray thee 
By no means to seek out the murderous spirit, 

To suffer the South-Danes themselves to decide on 
Grappling with Grendel. To God I am thankful 
To be suffered to see thee safe from thy journey.” 

Beowulf answered, bairn of old Ecgtheow: 

“’Tis hidden by no means, Higelac chieftain, 

From many of men, the meeting so famous, 

What mournful moments of me and of Grendel 
Were passed in the place where he pressing affliction 
On the Victory-Scyldings scathefully brought, 

Anguish forever; that all I avenged, 

So that any under heaven of the kinsmen of Grendel 
Needeth not boast of that cry-in-the-morning, 

Who longest liveth of the loth-going kindred, 

Encompassed by moorland. I came in my journey 
To the royal ring-hall, Hrothgar to greet there: 

Soon did the famous scion of Healfdene, 

When he understood fully the spirit that led me, 

Assign me a seat with the son of his bosom. 

The troop was in joyance; mead-glee greater 
’Neath arch of the ether not ever beheld I 
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’Mid hall-building holders. The highly-famed queen, 

Peace-tie of peoples, oft passed through the building, 

Cheered the young troopers; she oft tendered a hero 
A beautiful ring-band, ere she went to her sitting. 

Oft the daughter of Hrothgar in view of the courtiers 
To the earls at the end the ale-vessel carried, 

Whom Freaware I heard then hall-sitters title, 

When nail-adorned jewels she gave to the heroes: 

Gold-bedecked, youthful, to the glad son of Froda 
Her faith has been plighted; the friend of the Scyldings, 

The guard of the kingdom, hath given his sanction, 

And counts it a vantage, for a part of the quarrels, 

A portion of hatred, to pay with the woman. 

Somewhere not rarely, when the ruler has fallen, 

The life-taking lance relaxeth its fury 

For a brief breathing-spell, though the bride be charming! 

XXX. BEOWULF NARRATES HIS ADVENTURES TO HIGELAC. 

“It well may discomfit the prince of the Heathobards 
And each of the thanemen of earls that attend him, 

When he goes to the building escorting the woman, 

That a noble-born Daneman the knights should be feasting: 

There gleam on his person the leavings of elders 
Hard and ring-bright, Heathobards’ treasure, 

While they wielded their arms, till they misled to the battle 
Their own dear lives and beloved companions. 

He saith at the banquet who the collar beholdeth, 

An ancient ash-warrior who earlmen’s destruction 
Clearly recalleth (cruel his spirit), 

Sadly beginneth sounding the youthful 
Thane-champion’s spirit through the thoughts of his bosom, 

War-grief to waken, and this word-answer speaketh: 

‘Art thou able, my friend, to know when thou seest it 
The brand which thy father bare to the conflict 
In his latest adventure, ’neath visor of helmet, 

The dearly-loved iron, where Danemen did slay him, 

And brave-mooded Scyldings, on the fall of the heroes, 

(When vengeance was sleeping) the slaughter-place wielded? 

E’en now some man of the murderer’s progeny 
Exulting in ornaments enters the building, 

Boasts of his blood-shedding, offbeareth the jewel 
Which thou shouldst wholly hold in possession!’ 

So he urgeth and mindeth on every occasion 
With woe-bringing words, till waxeth the season 
When the woman’s thane for the works of his father, 

The bill having bitten, blood-gory sleepeth, 

Fated to perish; the other one thenceward 
’Scapeth alive, the land knoweth thoroughly. 

Then the oaths of the earlmen on each side are broken, 

When rancors unresting are raging in Ingeld 
And his wife-love waxeth less warm after sorrow. 

So the Heathobards’ favor not faithful I reckon, 

Their part in the treaty not true to the Danemen, 

Their friendship not fast. I further shall tell thee 
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Having made these preliminary statements, 

I will now tell thee of Grendel, the monster. 

More about Grendel, that thou fully mayst hear, 
Ornament-giver, what afterward came from 
The hand-rush of heroes. When heaven’s bright jewel 
O’er earthfields had glided, the stranger came raging, 
The horrible night-fiend, us for to visit, 

Where wholly unharmed the hall we were guarding. 

To Hondscio happened a hopeless contention, 

Death to the doomed one, dead he fell foremost, 

Girded war-champion; to him Grendel became then, 

To the vassal distinguished, a tooth-weaponed murderer, 
The well-beloved henchman’s body all swallowed. 

Not the earlier off empty of hand did 

The bloody-toothed murderer, mindful of evils, 

Wish to escape from the gold-giver’s palace, 

But sturdy of strength he strove to outdo me, 
Hand-ready grappled. A glove was suspended 
Spacious and wondrous, in art-fetters fastened, 

Which was fashioned entirely by touch of the craftman 
From the dragon’s skin by the devil’s devices: 

He down in its depths would do me unsadly 
One among many, deed-doer raging, 

Though sinless he saw me; not so could it happen 
When I in my anger upright did stand. 

’Tis too long to recount how requital I furnished 
For every evil to the earlmen’s destroyer; 

’Twas there, my prince, that I proudly distinguished 
Thy land with my labors. He left and retreated, 

He lived his life a little while longer: 

Yet his right-hand guarded his footstep in Heorot, 

And sad-mooded thence to the sea-bottom fell he, 
Mournful in mind. For the might-rush of battle 
The friend of the Scyldings, with gold that was plated, 
With ornaments many, much requited me, 

When daylight had dawned, and down to the banquet 
We had sat us together. There was chanting and joyance: 
The age-stricken Scylding asked many questions 
And of old-times related; oft light-ringing harp-strings, 
Joy-telling wood, were touched by the brave one; 

Now he uttered measures, mourning and truthful, 

Then the large-hearted land-king a legend of wonder 
Truthfully told us. Now troubled with years 
The age-hoary warrior afterward began to 
Mourn for the might that marked him in youth-days; 

His breast within boiled, when burdened with winters 
Much he remembered. From morning till night then 
We joyed us therein as etiquette suffered, 

Till the second night season came unto earth-folk. 

Then early thereafter, the mother of Grendel 
Was ready for vengeance, wretched she journeyed; 

Her son had death ravished, the wrath of the Geatmen. 
The horrible woman avenged her offspring, 

And with mighty mainstrength murdered a hero. 

There the spirit of 2Eschere, aged adviser, 
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Was ready to vanish; nor when morn had lightened 
Were they anywise suffered to consume him with fire, 

Folk of the Danemen, the death-weakened hero, 

Nor the beloved liegeman to lay on the pyre; 

She the corpse had offcarried in the clutch of the foeman 
’Neath mountain-brook’s flood. To Hrothgar ’twas saddest 
Of pains that ever had preyed on the chieftain; 

By the life of thee the land-prince then me 
Besought very sadly, in sea-currents’ eddies 
To display my prowess, to peril my safety, 

Might-deeds accomplish; much did he promise. 

I found then the famous flood-current’s cruel, 

Horrible depth-warder. A while unto us two 

Hand was in common; the currents were seething 

With gore that was clotted, and Grendel’s fierce mother’s 

Head I offhacked in the hall at the bottom 

With huge-reaching sword-edge, hardly I wrested 

My life from her clutches; not doomed was I then, 

But the warden of earlmen afterward gave me 
Jewels in quantity, kinsman of Healfdene. 

XXXI. GIFT-GIVING IS MUTUAL. 

“So the beloved land-prince lived in decorum; 

I had missed no rewards, no meeds of my prowess, 

But he gave me jewels, regarding my wishes, 

Healfdene his bairn; I’ll bring them to thee, then, 

Atheling of earlmen, offer them gladly. 

And still unto thee is all my affection: 

But few of my folk-kin find I surviving 

But thee, dear Higelac!” Bade he in then to carry 

The boar-image, banner, battle-high helmet, 

Iron-gray armor, the excellent weapon, 

In song-measures said: “This suit-for-the-battle 
Hrothgar presented me, bade me expressly, 

Wise-mooded atheling, thereafter to tell thee 
The whole of its history, said King Heregar owned it, 
Dane-prince for long: yet he wished not to give then 
The mail to his son, though dearly he loved him, 

Hereward the hardy. Hold all in joyance!” 

I heard that there followed hard on the jewels 
Two braces of stallions of striking resemblance, 

Dappled and yellow; he granted him usance 
Of horses and treasures. So a kinsman should bear him, 

No web of treachery weave for another, 

Nor by cunning craftiness cause the destruction 
Of trusty companion. Most precious to Higelac, 

The bold one in battle, was the bairn of his sister, 

And each unto other mindful of favors. 

I am told that to Hygd he proffered the necklace, 
Wonder-gem rare that Wealhtheow gave him, 

The troop-leader’s daughter, a trio of horses 
Slender and saddle-bright; soon did the jewel 
Embellish her bosom, when the beer-feast was over. 

So Ecgtheow’s bairn brave did prove him, 
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War-famous man, by deeds that were valiant, 

He lived in honor, beloved companions 
Slew not carousing; his mood was not cruel, 

But by hand-strength hugest of heroes then living 
The brave one retained the bountiful gift that 
The Lord had allowed him. Long was he wretched, 

So that sons of the Geatmen accounted him worthless, 
And the lord of the liegemen loth was to do him 
Mickle of honor, when mead-cups were passing; 

They fully believed him idle and sluggish, 

An indolent atheling: to the honor-blest man there 
Came requital for the cuts he had suffered. 

The folk-troop’s defender bade fetch to the building 
The heirloom of Hrethel, embellished with gold, 

So the brave one enjoined it; there was jewel no richer 
In the form of a weapon ’mong Geats of that era; 

In Beowulf’s keeping he placed it and gave him 
Seven of thousands, manor and lordship. 

Common to both was land ’mong the people, 

Estate and inherited rights and possessions, 

To the second one specially spacious dominions, 

To the one who was better. It afterward happened 
In days that followed, befell the battle-thanes, 

After Higelac’s death, and when Heardred was murdered 
With weapons of warfare ’neath well-covered targets, 
When valiant battlemen in victor-band sought him, 
War-Scylfing heroes harassed the nephew 
Of Hereric in battle. To Beowulf’s keeping 
Turned there in time extensive dominions: 

He fittingly ruled them a fifty of winters 
(He a man-ruler wise was, manor-ward old) till 
A certain one ’gan, on gloom-darkening nights, a 
Dragon, to govern, who guarded a treasure, 

A high-rising stone-cliff, on heath that was grayish: 

A path ’neath it lay, unknown unto mortals. 

Some one of earthmen entered the mountain, 

The heathenish hoard laid hold of with ardor; 


XXXII. THE HOARD AND THE DRAGON. 


He sought of himself who sorely did harm him, 
But, for need very pressing, the servant of one of 
The sons of the heroes hate-blows evaded, 
Seeking for shelter and the sin-driven warrior 
Took refuge within there. He early looked in it, 


***** when the onset surprised him, 
He a gem-vessel saw there: many of suchlike 
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Ancient ornaments in the earth-cave were lying, 

As in days of yore some one of men of 
Illustrious lineage, as a legacy monstrous, 

There had secreted them, careful and thoughtful, 
Dear-valued jewels. Death had offsnatched them, 

In the days of the past, and the one man moreover 
Of the flower of the folk who fared there the longest, 
Was fain to defer it, friend-mourning warder, 

A little longer to be left in enjoyment 
Of long-lasting treasure. A barrow all-ready 
Stood on the plain the stream-currents nigh to, 

New by the ness-edge, unnethe of approaching: 

The keeper of rings carried within a 
Ponderous deal of the treasure of nobles, 

Of gold that was beaten, briefly he spake then: 

“Hold thou, O Earth, now heroes no more may, 

The earnings of earlmen. Lo! erst in thy bosom 
Worthy men won them; war-death hath ravished, 
Perilous life-bale, all my warriors, 

Liegemen beloved, who this life have forsaken, 

Who hall-pleasures saw. No sword-bearer have I, 

And no one to burnish the gold-plated vessel, 

The high-valued beaker: my heroes are vanished. 

The hardy helmet behung with gilding 

Shall be reaved of its riches: the ring-cleansers slumber 

Who were charged to have ready visors-for-battle, 

And the burnie that bided in battle-encounter 
O’er breaking of war-shields the bite of the edges 
Moulds with the hero. The ring-twisted armor, 

Its lord being lifeless, no longer may journey 
Hanging by heroes; harp-joy is vanished, 

The rapture of glee-wood, no excellent falcon 
Swoops through the building, no swift-footed charger 
Grindeth the gravel. A grievous destruction 
No few of the world-folk widely hath scattered!” 

So, woful of spirit one after all 
Lamented mournfully, moaning in sadness 
By day and by night, till death with its billows 
Dashed on his spirit. Then the ancient dusk-scather 
Found the great treasure standing all open, 

He who flaming and fiery flies to the barrows, 

Naked war-dragon, nightly escapeth 
Encompassed with fire; men under heaven 
Widely beheld him. ’Tis said that he looks for 
The hoard in the earth, where old he is guarding 
The heathenish treasure; he’ll be nowise the better. 

So three-hundred winters the waster of peoples 
Held upon earth that excellent hoard-hall, 

Till the forementioned earlman angered him bitterly: 

The beat-plated beaker he bare to his chieftain 

And fullest remission for all his remissness 

Begged of his liegelord. Then the hoard was discovered, 

The treasure was taken, his petition was granted 

The lorn-mooded liegeman. His lord regarded 

The old-work of earth-folk—’twas the earliest occasion. 
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When the dragon awoke, the strife was renewed there; 

He snuffed ’long the stone then, stout-hearted found he 
The footprint of foeman; too far had he gone 
With cunning craftiness close to the head of 
The fire-spewing dragon. So undoomed he may ’scape from 
Anguish and exile with ease who possesseth 
The favor of Heaven. The hoard-warden eagerly 
Searched o’er the ground then, would meet with the person 
That caused him sorrow while in slumber reclining: 

Gleaming and wild he oft went round the cavern, 

All of it outward; not any of earthmen 

Was seen in that desert. Yet he joyed in the battle, 

Rejoiced in the conflict: oft he turned to the barrow, 

Sought for the gem-cup; this he soon perceived then 
That some man or other had discovered the gold, 

The famous folk-treasure. Not fain did the hoard-ward 
Wait until evening; then the ward of the barrow 
Was angry in spirit, the loathed one wished to 
Pay for the dear-valued drink-cup with fire. 

Then the day was done as the dragon would have it, 

He no longer would wait on the wall, but departed 
Fire-impelled, flaming. Fearful the start was 
To earls in the land, as it early thereafter 
To their giver-of-gold was grievously ended. 

XXXIII. BRAVE THOUGH AGED.—REMINISCENCES. 

The stranger began then to vomit forth fire, 

To burn the great manor; the blaze then glimmered 
For anguish to earlmen, not anything living 
Was the hateful air-goer willing to leave there. 

The war of the worm widely was noticed, 

The feud of the foeman afar and anear, 

How the enemy injured the earls of the Geatmen, 

Harried with hatred: back he hied to the treasure, 

To the well-hidden cavern ere the coming of daylight. 

He had circled with fire the folk of those regions, 

With brand and burning; in the barrow he trusted, 

In the wall and his war-might: the weening deceived him. 

Then straight was the horror to Beowulf published, 

Early forsooth, that his own native homestead, 

The best of buildings, was burning and melting, 

Gift-seat of Geatmen. ’Twas a grief to the spirit 
Of the good-mooded hero, the greatest of sorrows: 

The wise one weened then that wielding his kingdom 
’Gainst the ancient commandments, he had bitterly angered 
The Lord everlasting: with lorn meditations 
His bosom welled inward, as was nowise his custom. 

The fire-spewing dragon fully had wasted 
The fastness of warriors, the water-land outward, 

The manor with fire. The folk-ruling hero, 

Prince of the Weders, was planning to wreak him. 

The warmen’s defender bade them to make him, 

Earlmen’s atheling, an excellent war-shield 
Wholly of iron: fully he knew then 
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That wood from the forest was helpless to aid him, 

Shield against fire. The long-worthy ruler 
Must live the last of his limited earth-days, 

Of life in the world and the worm along with him, 

Though he long had been holding hoard-wealth in plenty. 

Then the ring-prince disdained to seek with a war-band, 

With army extensive, the air-going ranger; 

He felt no fear of the foeman’s assaults and 
He counted for little the might of the dragon, 

His power and prowess: for previously dared he 
A heap of hostility, hazarded dangers, 

War-thane, when Hrothgar’s palace he cleansed, 

Conquering combatant, clutched in the battle 
The kinsmen of Grendel, of kindred detested. 

’Twas of hand-fights not least where Higelac was slaughtered, 

When the king of the Geatmen with clashings of battle, 

Friend-lord of folks in Frisian dominions, 

Offspring of Hrethrel perished through sword-drink, 

With battle-swords beaten; thence Beowulf came then 
On self-help relying, swam through the waters; 

He bare on his arm, lone-going, thirty 
Outfits of armor, when the ocean he mounted. 

The Hetwars by no means had need to be boastful 
Of their fighting afoot, who forward to meet him 
Carried their war-shields: not many returned from 
The brave-mooded battle-knight back to their homesteads. 

Ecgtheow’s bairn o’er the bight-courses swam then, 

Lone-goer lorn to his land-folk returning, 

Where Hygd to him tendered treasure and kingdom, 

Rings and dominion: her son she not trusted, 

To be able to keep the kingdom devised him 
’Gainst alien races, on the death of King Higelac. 

Yet the sad ones succeeded not in persuading the atheling 
In any way ever, to act as a suzerain 
To Heardred, or promise to govern the kingdom; 

Yet with friendly counsel in the folk he sustained him, 

Gracious, with honor, till he grew to be older, 

Wielded the Weders. Wide-fleeing outlaws, 

Ohthere’s sons, sought him o’er the waters: 

They had stirred a revolt ’gainst the helm of the Scylfings, 

The best of the sea-kings, who in Swedish dominions 
Distributed treasure, distinguished folk-leader. 

’Twas the end of his earth-days; injury fatal 
By swing of the sword he received as a greeting, 

Offspring of Higelac; Ongentheow’s bairn 
Later departed to visit his homestead, 

When Heardred was dead; let Beowulf rule them, 

Govern the Geatmen: good was that folk-king. 

XXXIV. BEOWULF SEEKS THE DRAGON.-BEOWULF’S 
REMINISCENCES. 

He planned requital for the folk-leader’s ruin 
In days thereafter, to Eadgils the wretched 
Becoming an enemy. Ohthere’s son then 





Went with a war-troop o’er the wide-stretching currents 
With warriors and weapons: with woe-journeys cold he 
After avenged him, the king’s life he took. 

So he came off uninjured from all of his battles, 

Perilous fights, offspring of Ecgtheow, 

From his deeds of daring, till that day most momentous 
When he fate-driven fared to fight with the dragon. 

With eleven companions the prince of the Geatmen 
Went lowering with fury to look at the fire-drake: 

Inquiring he’d found how the feud had arisen, 

Hate to his heroes; the highly-famed gem-vessel 

Was brought to his keeping through the hand of th’ informer. 

That in the throng was thirteenth of heroes, 

That caused the beginning of conflict so bitter, 

Captive and wretched, must sad-mooded thenceward 
Point out the place: he passed then unwillingly 
To the spot where he knew of the notable cavern, 

The cave under earth, not far from the ocean, 

The anger of eddies, which inward was full of 
Jewels and wires: a warden uncanny, 

Warrior weaponed, wardered the treasure, 

Old under earth; no easy possession 
For any of earth-folk access to get to. 

Then the battle-brave atheling sat on the naze-edge, 

While the gold-friend of Geatmen gracious saluted 
His fireside-companions: woe was his spirit, 

Death-boding, wav’ring; Weird very near him, 

Who must seize the old hero, his soul-treasure look for, 
Dragging aloof his life from his body: 

Not flesh-hidden long was the folk-leader’s spirit. 

Beowulf spake, Ecgtheow’s son: 

“I survived in my youth-days many a conflict, 

Hours of onset: that all I remember. 

I was seven-winters old when the jewel-prince took me, 
High-lord of heroes, at the hands of my father, 

Hrethel the hero-king had me in keeping, 

Gave me treasure and feasting, our kinship remembered; 

Not ever was I any less dear to him 

Knight in the boroughs, than the bairns of his household, 

Herebald and Haethcyn and Higelac mine. 

To the eldest unjustly by acts of a kinsman 

Was murder-bed strewn, since him Haethcyn from horn-bow 

His sheltering chieftain shot with an arrow, 

Erred in his aim and injured his kinsman, 

One brother the other, with blood-sprinkled spear: 

’Twas a feeless fight, finished in malice, 

Sad to his spirit; the folk-prince however 

Had to part from existence with vengeance untaken. 

So to hoar-headed hero ’tis heavily crushing 

To live to see his son as he rideth 

Young on the gallows: then measures he chanteth, 

A song of sorrow, when his son is hanging 
For the raven’s delight, and aged and hoary 
He is unable to offer any assistance. 

Every morning his offspring’s departure 
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Is constant recalled: he cares not to wait for 
The birth of an heir in his borough-enclosures, 

Since that one through death-pain the deeds hath experienced. 

He heart-grieved beholds in the house of his son the 
Wine-building wasted, the wind-lodging places 
Reaved of their roaring; the riders are sleeping, 

The knights in the grave; there’s no sound of the harp-wood, 

Joy in the yards, as of yore were familiar. 

XXXV. REMINISCENCES (continued), -BEOWULF’S LAST BATTLE. 

“He seeks then his chamber, singeth a woe-song 

One for the other; all too extensive 

Seemed homesteads and plains. So the helm of the Weders 

Mindful of Herebald heart-sorrow carried, 

Stirred with emotion, nowise was able 
To wreak his ruin on the ruthless destroyer: 

He was unable to follow the warrior with hatred, 

With deeds that were direful, though dear he not held him. 

Then pressed by the pang this pain occasioned him, 

He gave up glee, God-light elected; 

He left to his sons, as the man that is rich does, 

His land and fortress, when from life he departed. 

Then was crime and hostility ’twixt Swedes and Geatmen, 

O’er wide-stretching water warring was mutual, 

Burdensome hatred, when Hrethel had perished, 

And Ongentheow’s offspring were active and valiant, 

Wished not to hold to peace oversea, but 
Round Hreosna-beorh often accomplished 
Cruelest massacre. This my kinsman avenged, 

The feud and fury, as ’tis found on inquiry, 

Though one of them paid it with forfeit of life-joys, 

With price that was hard: the struggle became then 
Fatal to Haethcyn, lord of the Geatmen. 

Then I heard that at morning one brother the other 
With edges of irons egged on to murder, 

Where Ongentheow maketh onset on Eofor: 

The helmet crashed, the hoary-haired Scylfing 
Sword-smitten fell, his hand then remembered 
Feud-hate sufficient, refused not the death-blow. 

The gems that he gave me, with jewel-bright sword I 
’Quited in contest, as occasion was offered: 

Land he allowed me, life-joy at homestead, 

Manor to live on. Little he needed 

From Gepids or Danes or in Sweden to look for 

Trooper less true, with treasure to buy him; 

’Mong foot-soldiers ever in front I would hie me, 

Alone in the vanguard, and evermore gladly 
Warfare shall wage, while this weapon endureth 
That late and early often did serve me 
When I proved before heroes the slayer of Daeghrefn, 

Knight of the Hugmen: he by no means was suffered 
To the king of the Frisians to carry the jewels, 

The breast-decoration; but the banner-possessor 
Bowed in the battle, brave-mooded atheling. 
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No weapon was slayer, but war-grapple broke then 
The surge of his spirit, his body destroying. 

Now shall weapon’s edge make war for the treasure, 

And hand and firm-sword.” Beowulf spake then, 

Boast-words uttered—the latest occasion: 

“I braved in my youth-days battles unnumbered; 

Still am I willing the struggle to look for, 

Fame-deeds perform, folk-warden prudent, 

If the hateful despoiler forth from his cavern 
Seeketh me out!” Each of the heroes, 

Helm-bearers sturdy, he thereupon greeted 
Beloved co-liegemen—his last salutation: 

“No brand would I bear, no blade for the dragon, 

Wist I a way my word-boast to ’complish 
Else with the monster, as with Grendel I did it; 

But fire in the battle hot I expect there, 

Furious flame-burning: so I fixed on my body 
Target and war-mail. The ward of the barrow 
I’ll not flee from a foot-length, the foeman uncanny. 

At the wall ’twill befall us as Fate decreeth, 

Each one’s Creator. I am eager in spirit, 

With the winged war-hero to away with all boasting. 

Bide on the barrow with burnies protected, 

Earls in armor, which of us two may better 
Bear his disaster, when the battle is over. 

’Tis no matter of yours, and man cannot do it, 

But me and me only, to measure his strength with 
The monster of malice, might-deeds to ’complish. 

I with prowess shall gain the gold, or the battle, 

Direful death-woe will drag off your ruler!” 

The mighty champion rose by his shield then, 

Brave under helmet, in battle-mail went he 

’Neath steep-rising stone-cliffs, the strength he relied on 

Of one man alone: no work for a coward. 

Then he saw by the wall who a great many battles 

Had lived through, most worthy, when foot-troops collided, 

Stone-arches standing, stout-hearted champion, 

Saw a brook from the barrow bubbling out thenceward: 

The flood of the fountain was fuming with war-flame: 

Not nigh to the hoard, for season the briefest 

Could he brave, without burning, the abyss that was yawning, 

The drake was so fiery. The prince of the Weders 

Caused then that words came from his bosom, 

So fierce was his fury; the firm-hearted shouted: 

His battle-clear voice came in resounding 

’Neath the gray-colored stone. Stirred was his hatred, 

The hoard-ward distinguished the speech of a man; 

Time was no longer to look out for friendship. 

The breath of the monster issued forth first, 

Vapory war-sweat, out of the stone-cave: 

The earth re-echoed. The earl ’neath the barrow 
Lifted his shield, lord of the Geatmen, 

Tow’rd the terrible stranger: the ring-twisted creature’s 
Heart was then ready to seek for a struggle. 

The excellent battle-king first brandished his weapon, 
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The ancient heirloom, of edges unblunted, 

To the death-planners twain was terror from other. 

The lord of the troopers intrepidly stood then 

’Gainst his high-rising shield, when the dragon coiled him 

Quickly together: in corslet he bided. 

He went then in blazes, bended and striding, 

Hasting him forward. His life and body 

The targe well protected, for time-period shorter 

Than wish demanded for the well-renowned leader, 

Where he then for the first day was forced to be victor, 

Famous in battle, as Fate had not willed it. 

The lord of the Geatmen uplifted his hand then, 

Smiting the fire-drake with sword that was precious, 

That bright on the bone the blade-edge did weaken, 

Bit more feebly than his folk-leader needed, 

Burdened with bale-griefs. Then the barrow-protector, 

When the sword-blow had fallen, was fierce in his spirit, 

Flinging his fires, flamings of battle 
Gleamed then afar: the gold-friend of Weders 
Boasted no conquests, his battle-sword failed him 
Naked in conflict, as by no means it ought to, 

Long-trusty weapon. ’Twas no slight undertaking 
That Ecgtheow’s famous offspring would leave 
The drake-cavern’s bottom; he must live in some region 
Other than this, by the will of the dragon, 

As each one of earthmen existence must forfeit. 

’Twas early thereafter the excellent warriors 

Met with each other. Anew and afresh 

The hoard-ward took heart (gasps heaved then his bosom): 

Sorrow he suffered encircled with fire 

Who the people erst governed. His companions by no means 

Were banded about him, bairns of the princes, 

With valorous spirit, but they sped to the forest, 

Seeking for safety. The soul-deeps of one were 

Ruffled by care: kin-love can never 

Aught in him waver who well doth consider. 

XXXVI. WIGLAF THE TRUSTY.—BEOWULF IS DESERTED BY 
FRIENDS AND BY SWORD. 

The son of Weohstan was Wiglaf entitled, 

Shield-warrior precious, prince of the Scylfings, 
jBlfhere’s kinsman: he saw his dear liegelord 
Enduring the heat ’neath helmet and visor. 

Then he minded the holding that erst he had given him, 

The Waegmunding warriors’ wealth-blessed homestead, 

Each of the folk-rights his father had wielded; 

He was hot for the battle, his hand seized the target, 

The yellow-bark shield, he unsheathed his old weapon, 

Which was known among earthmen as the relic of Eanmund, 

Ohthere’s offspring, whom, exiled and friendless, 

Weohstan did slay with sword-edge in battle, 

And carried his kinsman the clear-shining helmet, 

The ring-made burnie, the old giant-weapon 
That Onela gave him, his boon-fellow’s armor, 
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Ready war-trappings: he the feud did not mention, 

Though he’d fatally smitten the son of his brother. 

Many a half-year held he the treasures, 

The bill and the burnie, till his bairn became able, 

Like his father before him, fame-deeds to ’complish; 

Then he gave him ’mong Geatmen a goodly array of 
Weeds for his warfare; he went from life then 
Old on his journey. ’Twas the earliest time then 
That the youthful champion might charge in the battle 
Aiding his liegelord; his spirit was dauntless. 

Nor did kinsman’s bequest quail at the battle: 

This the dragon discovered on their coming together. 

Wiglaf uttered many a right-saying, 

Said to his fellows, sad was his spirit: 

“I remember the time when, tasting the mead-cup, 

We promised in the hall the lord of us all 

Who gave us these ring-treasures, that this battle-equipment, 

Swords and helmets, we’d certainly quite him, 

Should need of such aid ever befall him: 

In the war-band he chose us for this journey spontaneously, 
Stirred us to glory and gave me these jewels, 

Since he held and esteemed us trust-worthy spearmen, 

Hardy helm-bearers, though this hero-achievement 
Our lord intended alone to accomplish, 

Ward of his people, for most of achievements, 

Doings audacious, he did among earth-folk. 

The day is now come when the ruler of earthmen 
Needeth the vigor of valiant heroes: 

Let us wend us towards him, the war-prince to succor, 

While the heat yet rageth, horrible fire-fight. 

God wot in me, ’tis mickle the liefer 
The blaze should embrace my body and eat it 
With my treasure-bestower. Meseemeth not proper 
To bear our battle-shields back to our country, 

’Less first we are able to fell and destroy the 
Long-hating foeman, to defend the life of 
The prince of the Weders. Well do I know ’tisn’t 
Earned by his exploits, he only of Geatmen 
Sorrow should suffer, sink in the battle: 

Brand and helmet to us both shall be common, 

Shield-cover, burnie.” Through the bale-smoke he stalked then, 
Went under helmet to the help of his chieftain, 

Briefly discoursing: “Beowulf dear, 

Perform thou all fully, as thou formerly saidst, 

In thy youthful years, that while yet thou livedst 
Thou wouldst let thine honor not ever be lessened. 

Thy life thou shalt save, mighty in actions, 

Atheling undaunted, with all of thy vigor; 

I’ll give thee assistance.” The dragon came raging, 
Wild-mooded stranger, when these words had been uttered 
(’Twas the second occasion), seeking his enemies, 

Men that were hated, with hot-gleaming fire-waves; 

With blaze-billows burned the board to its edges: 

The fight-armor failed then to furnish assistance 
To the youthful spear-hero: but the young-aged stripling 
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Quickly advanced ’neath his kinsman’s war-target, 

Since his own had been ground in the grip of the fire. 

Then the warrior-king was careful of glory, 

He soundly smote with sword-for-the-battle, 

That it stood in the head by hatred driven; 

Naegling was shivered, the old and iron-made 
Brand of Beowulf in battle deceived him. 

’Twas denied him that edges of irons were able 
To help in the battle; the hand was too mighty 
Which every weapon, as I heard on inquiry, 

Outstruck in its stroke, when to struggle he carried 
The wonderful war-sword: it waxed him no better. 

Then the people-despoiler—third of his onsets— 

Fierce-raging fire-drake, of feud-hate was mindful, 

Charged on the strong one, when chance was afforded, 

Heated and war-grim, seized on his neck 

With teeth that were bitter; he bloody did wax with 

Soul-gore seething; sword-blood in waves boiled. 

XXXVII. THE FATAL STRUGGLE.—BEOWULF’S LAST MOMENTS. 

Then I heard that at need of the king of the people 
The upstanding earlman exhibited prowess, 

Vigor and courage, as suited his nature; 

He his head did not guard, but the high-minded liegeman’s 
Hand was consumed, when he succored his kinsman, 

So he struck the strife-bringing strange-comer lower, 

Earl-thane in armor, that in went the weapon 
Gleaming and plated, that ’gan then the fire 
Later to lessen. The liegelord himself then 
Retained his consciousness, brandished his war-knife, 

Battle-sharp, bitter, that he bare on his armor: 

The Weder-lord cut the worm in the middle. 

They had felled the enemy (life drove out then 
Puissant prowess), the pair had destroyed him, 

Land-chiefs related: so a liegeman should prove him, 

A thaneman when needed. To the prince ’twas the last of 
His era of conquest by his own great achievements, 

Beowulf’s wound swells and burns. 

The latest of world-deeds. The wound then began 
Which the earth-dwelling dragon erstwhile had wrought him 
To burn and to swell. He soon then discovered 
That bitterest bale-woe in his bosom was raging, 

Poison within. The atheling advanced then, 

That along by the wall, he prudent of spirit 
Might sit on a settle; he saw the giant-work, 

How arches of stone strengthened with pillars 
The earth-hall eternal inward supported. 

Then the long-worthy liegeman laved with his hand the 
Far-famous chieftain, gory from sword-edge, 

Refreshing the face of his friend-lord and ruler, 

Sated with battle, unbinding his helmet. 

Beowulf answered, of his injury spake he, 

His wound that was fatal (he was fully aware 
He had lived his allotted life-days enjoying 
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The pleasures of earth; then past was entirely 
His measure of days, death very near): 

“My son I would give now my battle-equipments, 

Had any of heirs been after me granted, 

Along of my body. This people I governed 
Fifty of winters: no king ’mong my neighbors 
Dared to encounter me with comrades-in-battle, 

Try me with terror. The time to me ordered 
I bided at home, mine own kept fitly, 

Sought me no snares, swore me not many 

Oaths in injustice. Joy over all this 

I’m able to have, though ill with my death-wounds; 

Hence the Ruler of Earthmen need not charge me 
With the killing of kinsmen, when cometh my life out 
Forth from my body. Fare thou with haste now 
To behold the hoard ’neath the hoar-grayish stone, 

Well-loved Wiglaf, now the worm is a-lying, 

Sore-wounded sleepeth, disseized of his treasure. 

Go thou in haste that treasures of old I, 

Gold-wealth may gaze on, together see lying 
The ether-bright jewels, be easier able, 

Having the heap of hoard-gems, to yield my 
Life and the land-folk whom long I have governed.” 

XXXVIII. WIGLAF PLUNDERS THE DRAGON’S DEN.-BEOWULF’S 
DEATH. 

Then heard I that Wihstan’s son very quickly, 

These words being uttered, heeded his liegelord 
Wounded and war-sick, went in his armor, 

His well-woven ring-mail, ’neath the roof of the barrow. 

Then the trusty retainer treasure-gems many 
Victorious saw, when the seat he came near to, 

Gold-treasure sparkling spread on the bottom, 

Wonder on the wall, and the worm-creature’s cavern, 

The ancient dawn-flier’s, vessels a-standing, 

Cups of the ancients of cleansers bereaved, 

Robbed of their ornaments: there were helmets in numbers, 

Old and rust-eaten, arm-bracelets many, 

Artfully woven. Wealth can easily, 

Gold on the sea-bottom, turn into vanity 
Each one of earthmen, arm him who pleaseth! 

And he saw there lying an all-golden banner 
High o’er the hoard, of hand-wonders greatest, 

Linked with lacets: a light from it sparkled, 

That the floor of the cavern he was able to look on, 

To examine the jewels. Sight of the dragon 
Not any was offered, but edge offcarried him. 

Then I heard that the hero the hoard-treasure plundered, 

The giant-work ancient reaved in the cavern, 

Bare on his bosom the beakers and platters, 

As himself would fain have it, and took off the standard, 

The brightest of beacons; the bill had erst injured 
(Its edge was of iron), the old-ruler’s weapon, 

Him who long had watched as ward of the jewels, 
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Who fire-terror carried hot for the treasure, 

Rolling in battle, in middlemost darkness, 

Till murdered he perished. The messenger hastened, 

Not loth to return, hurried by jewels: 

Curiosity urged him if, excellent-mooded, 

Alive he should find the lord of the Weders 
Mortally wounded, at the place where he left him. 

’Mid the jewels he found then the famous old chieftain, 

His liegelord beloved, at his life’s-end gory: 

He thereupon ’gan to lave him with water, 

Till the point of his word pierced his breast-hoard. 

Beowulf spake (the gold-gems he noticed), 

The old one in sorrow: “For the jewels I look on 
Thanks do I utter for all to the Ruler, 

Wielder of Worship, with words of devotion, 

The Lord everlasting, that He let me such treasures 
Gain for my people ere death overtook me. 

Since I’ve bartered the aged life to me granted 
For treasure of jewels, attend ye henceforward 
The wants of the war-thanes; I can wait here no longer. 

The battle-famed bid ye to build them a grave-hill, 

Bright when I’m burned, at the brim-current’s limit; 

As a memory-mark to the men I have governed, 

Aloft it shall tower on Whale’s-Ness uprising, 

That earls of the ocean hereafter may call it 
Beowulf’s barrow, those who barks ever-dashing 
From a distance shall drive o’er the darkness of waters.” 

The bold-mooded troop-lord took from his neck then 
The ring that was golden, gave to his liegeman, 

The youthful war-hero, his gold-flashing helmet, 

His collar and war-mail, bade him well to enjoy them: 

“Thou art latest left of the line of our kindred, 

Of Waegmunding people: Weird hath offcarried 
All of my kinsmen to the Creator’s glory, 

Earls in their vigor: I shall after them fare.” 

’Twas the aged liegelord’s last-spoken word in 
His musings of spirit, ere he mounted the fire, 

The battle-waves burning: from his bosom departed 
His soul to seek the sainted ones’ glory. 

XXXIX. THE DEAD FOES.-WIGLAF’S BITTER TAUNTS. 

It had wofully chanced then the youthful retainer 
To behold on earth the most ardent-beloved 
At his life-days’ limit, lying there helpless. 

The slayer too lay there, of life all bereaved, 

Horrible earth-drake, harassed with sorrow: 

The round-twisted monster was permitted no longer 
To govern the ring-hoards, but edges of war-swords 
Mightily seized him, battle-sharp, sturdy 
Leavings of hammers, that still from his wounds 
The flier-from-farland fell to the earth 
Hard by his hoard-house, hopped he at midnight 
Not e’er through the air, nor exulting in jewels 
Suffered them to see him: but he sank then to earthward 
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Through the hero-chiefs handwork. I heard sure it throve then 
But few in the land of liegemen of valor, 

Though of every achievement bold he had proved him, 

To run ’gainst the breath of the venomous scather, 

Or the hall of the treasure to trouble with hand-blows, 

If he watching had found the ward of the hoard-hall 
On the barrow abiding. Beowulf’s part of 
The treasure of jewels was paid for with death; 

Each of the twain had attained to the end of 
Life so unlasting. Not long was the time till 
The tardy-at-battle returned from the thicket, 

The timid truce-breakers ten all together, 

Who durst not before play with the lances 
In the prince of the people’s pressing emergency; 

But blushing with shame, with shields they betook them, 

With arms and armor where the old one was lying: 

They gazed upon Wiglaf. He was sitting exhausted, 

Foot-going fighter, not far from the shoulders 

Of the lord of the people, would rouse him with water; 

No whit did it help him; though he hoped for it keenly, 

He was able on earth not at all in the leader 
Life to retain, and nowise to alter 
The will of the Wielder; the World-Ruler’s power 
Would govern the actions of each one of heroes, 

As yet He is doing. From the young one forthwith then 
Could grim-worded greeting be got for him quickly 
Whose courage had failed him. Wiglaf discoursed then, 
Weohstan his son, sad-mooded hero, 

Looked on the hated: “He who soothness will utter 
Can say that the liegelord who gave you the jewels, 

The ornament-armor wherein ye are standing, 

When on ale-bench often he offered to hall-men 
Helmet and burnie, the prince to his liegemen, 

As best upon earth he was able to find him,— 

That he wildly wasted his war-gear undoubtedly 
When battle o’ertook him. The troop-king no need had 
To glory in comrades; yet God permitted him, 

Victory-Wielder, with weapon unaided 
Himself to avenge, when vigor was needed. 

I life-protection but little was able 

To give him in battle, and I ’gan, notwithstanding, 

Helping my kinsman (my strength overtaxing): 

He waxed the weaker when with weapon I smote on 
My mortal opponent, the fire less strongly 
Flamed from his bosom. Too few of protectors 
Came round the king at the critical moment. 

Now must ornament-taking and weapon-bestowing, 
Home-joyance all, cease for your kindred, 

Food for the people; each of your warriors 
Must needs be bereaved of rights that he holdeth 
In landed possessions, when faraway nobles 
Shall learn of your leaving your lord so basely, 

The dastardly deed. Death is more pleasant 
To every earlman than infamous life is!” 
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XL. THE MESSENGER OF DEATH. 

Then he charged that the battle be announced at the hedge 
Up o’er the cliff-edge, where the earl-troopers bided 
The whole of the morning, mood-wretched sat them, 

Bearers of battle-shields, both things expecting, 

The end of his lifetime and the coming again of 

The liegelord beloved. Little reserved he 

Of news that was known, who the ness-cliff did travel, 

But he truly discoursed to all that could hear him: 

“Now the free-giving friend-lord of the folk of the Weders, 

The folk-prince of Geatmen, is fast in his death-bed, 

By the deeds of the dragon in death-bed abideth; 

Along with him lieth his life-taking foeman 
Slain with knife-wounds: he was wholly unable 
To injure at all the ill-planning monster 
With bite of his sword-edge. Wiglaf is sitting, 

Offspring of Wihstan, up over Beowulf, 

Earl o’er another whose end-day hath reached him, 
Head-watch holdeth o’er heroes unliving, 

For friend and for foeman. The folk now expecteth 
A season of strife when the death of the folk-king 
To Frankmen and Frisians in far-lands is published. 

The war-hatred waxed warm ’gainst the Hugmen, 

When Higelac came with an army of vessels 
Faring to Friesland, where the Frankmen in battle 
Humbled him and bravely with overmight ’complished 
That the mail-clad warrior must sink in the battle, 

Fell ’mid his folk-troop: no fret-gems presented 
The atheling to earlmen; aye was denied us 
Merewing’s mercy. The men of the Swedelands 
For truce or for truth trust I but little; 

But widely ’twas known that near Ravenswood Ongentheow 
Sundered Haethcyn the Hrethling from life-joys, 

When for pride overweening the War-Scylfings first did 
Seek the Geatmen with savage intentions. 

Early did Ohthere’s age-laden father, 

Old and terrible, give blow in requital, 

Killing the sea-king, the queen-mother rescued, 

The old one his consort deprived of her gold, 

Onela’s mother and Ohthere’s also, 

And then followed the feud-nursing foemen till hardly, 

Reaved of their ruler, they Ravenswood entered. 

Then with vast-numbered forces he assaulted the remnant, 

Weary with wounds, woe often promised 

The livelong night to the sad-hearted war-troop: 

Said he at morning would kill them with edges of weapons, 
Some on the gallows for glee to the fowls. 

Aid came after to the anxious-in-spirit 
At dawn of the day, after Higelac’s bugle 
And trumpet-sound heard they, when the good one proceeded 
And faring followed the flower of the troopers. 
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XLI. THE MESSENGER’S RETROSPECT. 

“The blood-stained trace of Swedes and Geatmen, 

The death-rush of warmen, widely was noticed, 

How the folks with each other feud did awaken. 

The worthy one went then with well-beloved comrades, 

Old and dejected to go to the fastness, 

Ongentheo earl upward then turned him; 

Of Higelac’s battle he’d heard on inquiry, 

The exultant one’s prowess, despaired of resistance, 

With earls of the ocean to be able to struggle, 

’Gainst sea-going sailors to save the hoard-treasure, 

His wife and his children; he fled after thenceward 
Old ’neath the earth-wall. Then was offered pursuance 
To the braves of the Swedemen, the banner to Higelac. 

They fared then forth o’er the field-of-protection, 

When the Hrethling heroes hedgeward had thronged them. 
Then with edges of irons was Ongentheow driven, 

The gray-haired to tarry, that the troop-ruler had to 
Suffer the power solely of Eofor: 

Wulf then wildly with weapon assaulted him, 

Wonred his son, that for swinge of the edges 
The blood from his body burst out in currents, 

Forth ’neath his hair. He feared not however, 

Gray-headed Scylfing, but speedily quited 
The wasting wound-stroke with worse exchange, 

When the king of the thane-troop thither did turn him: 

The wise-mooded son of Wonred was powerless 
To give a return-blow to the age-hoary man, 

But his head-shielding helmet first hewed he to pieces, 

That flecked with gore perforce he did totter, 

Fell to the earth; not fey was he yet then, 

But up did he spring though an edge-wound had reached him. 
Then Higelac’s vassal, valiant and dauntless, 

When his brother lay dead, made his broad-bladed weapon, 
Giant-sword ancient, defence of the giants, 

Bound o’er the shield-wall; the folk-prince succumbed then, 
Shepherd of people, was pierced to the vitals. 

There were many attendants who bound up his kinsman, 
Carried him quickly when occasion was granted 
That the place of the slain they were suffered to manage. 

This pending, one hero plundered the other, 

His armor of iron from Ongentheow ravished, 

His hard-sword hilted and helmet together; 

The old one’s equipments he carried to Higelac. 

He the jewels received, and rewards ’mid the troopers 
Graciously promised, and so did accomplish: 

The king of the Weders requited the war-rush, 

Hrethel’s descendant, when home he repaired him, 

To Eofor and Wulf with wide-lavished treasures, 

To each of them granted a hundred of thousands 
In land and rings wrought out of wire: 

None upon mid-earth needed to twit him 

With the gifts he gave them, when glory they conquered; 

And to Eofor then gave he his one only daughter, 
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The honor of home, as an earnest of favor. 

That’s the feud and hatred—as ween I ’twill happen— 

The anger of earthmen, that earls of the Swedemen 
Will visit on us, when they hear that our leader 
Lifeless is lying, he who longtime protected 
His hoard and kingdom ’gainst hating assailers, 

Who on the fall of the heroes defended of yore 
The deed-mighty Scyldings, did for the troopers 
What best did avail them, and further moreover 
Hero-deeds ’complished. Now is haste most fitting, 

That the lord of liegemen we look upon yonder, 

And that one carry on journey to death-pyre 

Who ring-presents gave us. Not aught of it all 

Shall melt with the brave one—there’s a mass of bright jewels, 

Gold beyond measure, grewsomely purchased 

And ending it all ornament-rings too 

Bought with his life; these fire shall devour, 

Flame shall cover, no earlman shall wear 
A jewel-memento, nor beautiful virgin 
Have on her neck rings to adorn her, 

But wretched in spirit bereaved of gold-gems 
She shall oft with others be exiled and banished, 

Since the leader of liegemen hath laughter forsaken, 

Mirth and merriment. Hence many a war-spear 
Cold from the morning shall be clutched in the fingers, 
Heaved in the hand, no harp-music’s sound shall 
Waken the warriors, but the wan-coated raven 
Fain over fey ones freely shall gabble, 

Shall say to the eagle how he sped in the eating, 

When, the wolf his companion, he plundered the slain.” 

So the high-minded hero was rehearsing these stories 

Loathsome to hear; he lied as to few of 

Weirds and of words. All the war-troop arose then, 

’Neath the Eagle’s Cape sadly betook them, 

Weeping and woful, the wonder to look at. 

They saw on the sand then soulless a-lying, 

His slaughter-bed holding, him who rings had given them 
In days that were done; then the death-bringing moment 
Was come to the good one, that the king very warlike, 
Wielder of Weders, with wonder-death perished. 

First they beheld there a creature more wondrous, 

The worm on the field, in front of them lying, 

The foeman before them: the fire-spewing dragon, 

Ghostly and grisly guest in his terrors, 

Was scorched in the fire; as he lay there he measured 
Fifty of feet; came forth in the night-time 
To rejoice in the air, thereafter departing 
To visit his den; he in death was then fastened, 

He would joy in no other earth-hollowed caverns. 

There stood round about him beakers and vessels, 

Dishes were lying and dear-valued weapons, 

With iron-rust eaten, as in earth’s mighty bosom 
A thousand of winters there they had rested: 

That mighty bequest then with magic was guarded, 

Gold of the ancients, that earlman not any 
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The ring-hall could touch, save Ruling-God only, 

Sooth-king of Vict’ries gave whom He wished to 
(He is earth-folk’s protector) to open the treasure, 

E’en to such among mortals as seemed to Him proper. 

XLII. WIGLAF’S SAD STORY.—THE HOARD CARRIED OFF. 

Then ’twas seen that the journey prospered him little 
Who wrongly within had the ornaments hidden 
Down ’neath the wall. The warden erst slaughtered 
Some few of the folk-troop: the feud then thereafter 
Was hotly avenged. ’Tis a wonder where, 

When the strength-famous trooper has attained to the end of 
Life-days allotted, then no longer the man may 
Remain with his kinsmen where mead-cups are flowing. 

So to Beowulf happened when the ward of the barrow, 

Assaults, he sought for: himself had no knowledge 
How his leaving this life was likely to happen. 

So to doomsday, famous folk-leaders down did 
Call it with curses—who ’complished it there— 

That that man should be ever of ill-deeds convicted, 

Confined in foul-places, fastened in hell-bonds, 

Punished with plagues, who this place should e’er ravage. 

He cared not for gold: rather the Wielder’s 
Favor preferred he first to get sight of. 

Wiglaf discoursed then, Wihstan his son: 

“Oft many an earlman on one man’s account must 
Sorrow endure, as to us it hath happened. 

The liegelord beloved we could little prevail on, 

Kingdom’s keeper, counsel to follow, 

Not to go to the guardian of the gold-hoard, but let him 
Lie where he long was, live in his dwelling 
Till the end of the world. Met we a destiny 
Hard to endure: the hoard has been looked at, 

Been gained very grimly; too grievous the fate that 
The prince of the people pricked to come thither. 

I was therein and all of it looked at, 

The building’s equipments, since access was given me, 

Not kindly at all entrance permitted 
Within under earth-wall. Hastily seized I 
And held in my hands a huge-weighing burden 
Of hoard-treasures costly, hither out bare them 
To my liegelord beloved: life was yet in him, 

And consciousness also; the old one discoursed then 
Much and mournfully, commanded to greet you, 

Bade that remembering the deeds of your friend-lord 
Ye build on the fire-hill of corpses a lofty 
Burial-barrow, broad and far-famous, 

As ’mid world-dwelling warriors he was widely most honored 
While he reveled in riches. Let us rouse us and hasten 
Again to see and seek for the treasure, 

The wonder ’neath wall. The way I will show you, 

That close ye may look at ring-gems sufficient 
And gold in abundance. Let the bier with promptness 
Fully be fashioned, when forth we shall come, 
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And lift we our lord, then, where long he shall tarry, 
Well-beloved warrior, ’neath the Wielder’s protection.” 

Then the son of Wihstan bade orders be given, 

Mood-valiant man, to many of heroes, 

Holders of homesteads, that they hither from far, 

Leaders of liegemen, should look for the good one 
With wood for his pyre: “The flame shall now swallow 
(The wan fire shall wax) the warriors’ leader 
Who the rain of the iron often abided, 

When, sturdily hurled, the storm of the arrows 
Leapt o’er linden-wall, the lance rendered service, 

Furnished with feathers followed the arrow.” 

Now the wise-mooded son of Wihstan did summon 

The best of the braves from the band of the ruler 

Seven together; ’neath the enemy’s roof he 

Went with the seven; one of the heroes 

Who fared at the front, a fire-blazing torch-light 

Bare in his hand. No lot then decided 

Who that hoard should havoc, when hero-earls saw it 

Lying in the cavern uncared-for entirely, 

Rusting to ruin: they rued then but little 
That they hastily hence hauled out the treasure, 

The dear-valued jewels; the dragon eke pushed they, 

The worm o’er the wall, let the wave-currents take him, 

The waters enwind the ward of the treasures. 

There wounden gold on a wain was uploaded, 

A mass unmeasured, the men-leader off then, 

The hero hoary, to Whale’s-Ness was carried. 

XLIII. THE BURNING OF BEOWULF. 

The folk of the Geatmen got him then ready 
A pile on the earth strong for the burning, 

Behung with helmets, hero-knights’ targets, 

And bright-shining burnies, as he begged they should have them; 
Then wailing war-heroes their world-famous chieftain, 

Their liegelord beloved, laid in the middle. 

Soldiers began then to make on the barrow 
The largest of dead-fires: dark o’er the vapor 
The smoke-cloud ascended, the sad-roaring fire, 

Mingled with weeping (the wind-roar subsided) 

Till the building of bone it had broken to pieces, 

Hot in the heart. Heavy in spirit 

They mood-sad lamented the men-leader’s ruin; 

And mournful measures the much-grieving widow 


The men of the Weders made accordingly 
A hill on the height, high and extensive, 

Of sea-going sailors to be seen from a distance, 

And the brave one’s beacon built where the fire was, 
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In ten-days’ space, with a wall surrounded it, 

As wisest of world-folk could most worthily plan it. 

They placed in the barrow rings and jewels, 

All such ornaments as erst in the treasure 
War-mooded men had won in possession: 

The earnings of earlmen to earth they entrusted, 

The gold to the dust, where yet it remaineth 
As useless to mortals as in foregoing eras. 

’Round the dead-mound rode then the doughty-in-battle, 
Bairns of all twelve of the chiefs of the people, 

More would they mourn, lament for their ruler, 

Speak in measure, mention him with pleasure, 

Weighed his worth, and his warlike achievements 
Mightily commended, as ’tis meet one praise his 
Liegelord in words and love him in spirit, 

When forth from his body he fares to destruction. 

So lamented mourning the men of the Geats, 

Fond-loving vassals, the fall of their lord, 

Said he was kindest of kings under heaven, 

Gentlest of men, most winning of manner, 

Friendliest to folk-troops and fondest of honor. 




Einhard: Charlemagne 


THE PROLOGUE OF WALAFRID 

The following account of that most glorious Emperor Charles was 
written, as is well known, by Eginhard, who amongst all the palace 
officials of that time had the highest praise not only for learning 
but also for his generally high character; and, as he was hims elf 
present at nearly all the events that he describes, his account has 
the further advantage of the strictest accuracy. 

He was born in eastern Frankland, in the district that is called 
Moingewi, and it was in the monastery of Fulda, in the school of 
Saint Boniface the Martyr, that his boyhood received its first train¬ 
ing. Thence he was sent by Baugolf, the abbot of the monastery, to 
the palace of Charles, rather on account of his remarkable talents 
and intelligence, which even then gave bright promise of his wis¬ 
dom that was to be so famous in later days, than because of any 
advantage of birth. Now, Charles was beyond all kings most eager 
in making search for wise men and in giving them such entertain¬ 
ment that they might pursue philosophy in all comfort. Whereby, 
with the help of God, he rendered his kingdom, which, when God 
committed it to him, was dark and almost wholly blind (if I may 
use such an expression), radiant with the blaze of fresh learning, 

interests are turning in an opposite direction, and the light of wis¬ 
dom is less loved, and in most men is dying out. 

And so this little man—for he was mean of stature—gained so 
much glory at the Court of the wisdom-loving Charles by reason 
of his knowledge and high character that among all the ministers 
of his royal Majesty there was scarce anyone at that time with 
whom that most powerful and wise King discussed his private af¬ 
fairs more willingly. And, indeed, he deserved such favour, for not 
only in the time of Charles, but even more remarkably in the reign 
of the Emperor Lewis, when the commonwealth of the Franks was 
shaken with many and various troubles, and in some parts was 
falling into ruin, he so wonderfully and providentially balanced 
his conduct, and, with the protection of God, kept such a watch 
over himself, that his reputation for cleverness, which many had 
envied and many had mocked at, did not untimely desert him nor 
plunge him into irremediable dangers. 

This I have said that all men may read his words without doubt¬ 
ing, and may know that, while he has given great glory to his great 
leader, he has also provided the curious reader with the most un¬ 
sullied truth. 

I, Strabo, have inserted the headings and the decorations as 
seemed well to my own judgement that he who seeks for any point 
may the more easily find what he desires. 

THE LIFE OF THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES WRITTEN BY EGINHARD 

Having made up my mind to write an account of the life and con¬ 
versation, and to a large extent of the actions of my lord and patron 
King Charles, of great and deservedly glorious memory, I have 
compressed my task within the narrowest possible limits. My aim 
has been on the one hand to insert everything of which I have 

the fastidious by telling each new incident at wearisome length. 
Above all, I have tried to avoid offending in this new book those 

by learned and eloquent men. 


who feel that the fife of the present day must not be utterly ne¬ 
glected, and that the doings of our own time should not be devoted 
to silence and forgetfulness as wholly unworthy of record; who, 
therefore, have such love of fame that they would rather chroni¬ 
cle the great deeds of others in writings, however poor, than, by 
abstaining from writing, allow their name and reputation to per¬ 
ish from the memory of mankind. But, even so, I have felt that I 
ought not to hold my hand from the composition of this book, for I 
knew that no one could write of these events more truthfully than 
I could, since I was myself an actor in them, and, being present, 
knew them from the testimony of my own eyes; while I could not 
certainly know whether anyone else would write them or no. I 
thought it better, therefore, to join with others in committing this 
story to writing for the benefit of posterity rather than to allow 
the shades of oblivion to blot out the life of this King, the noblest 
and greatest of his age, and his famous deeds, which the men of 
later times will scarcely be able to imitate. 

Another reason, and not, I think, a foolish one, occurred to me, 
which even by itself would have been strong enough to persuade 
me to write—the care, I mean, that was taken with my upbring¬ 
ing, and the unbroken friendship which I enjoyed with the King 
himself and his children from the time when first I began to live 
at his Court. For in this way he has so bound me to himself, and 
has made me his debtor both in life and death, that I should most 
justly be considered and condemned as ungrateful if I were to for¬ 
get all the benefits that he conferred upon me and were to pass 
over in silence the great and glorious deeds of a man who was so 
kind to me; if I were to allow his life to rem a in as unchronicled 
and unpraised, as if he had never lived, when that life deserves 
not merely the efforts of my poor talents, which are insignificant, 
sm a ll and almost non-existent, but all the eloquence of a Cicero. 

So here you have a book containing the life of that great and 

except his deeds; unless, indeed, it be that I, a barbarian, and lit¬ 
tle versed in the Roman tongue, have imagined that I could write 

impudence as to despise Cicero’s words when, speaking about 
Latin writers in the first book of the Tusculans, he says: “If a man 
commits his thoughts to paper when he can neither arrange them 
well nor write them agreeably, nor furnish pleasure of any kind 
to the reader, he is recklessly misusing both his leisure and his 
paper.” The great orator’s opinion would, perhaps, have deterred 
me from writing if I had not fortified myself with the reflection 
that I ought to risk the condemnation of men, and bring my poor 
talents into peril by writing, rather than spare my reputation and 
neglect this great man’s memory. 


The race of the Merovings from which the Franks were ac¬ 
customed to choose their kings is reckoned as lasting to King 
Hilderich, who, by the order of Stephen, the Roman Pontiff, was 

though it may be regarded as finishing with him, had long since 
lost all power, and no longer possessed anything of importance 
except the empty royal title. For the wealth and power of the 
kingdom was in the hands of the Praefects of the Court, who were 
called Mayors of the Palace, and exercised entire sovereignty. The 
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King, contented with the mere royal title, with long hair and flow¬ 
ing beard, used to sit upon the throne and act the part of a ruler, lis¬ 
tening to ambassadors, whencesoever they came, and giving them 
at their departure, as though of his own power, answers which he 
had been instructed or commanded to give. But this was the only 
function that he performed, for besides the empty royal title and 
the precarious life income which the Praefect of the Court allowed 
him at his pleasure he had nothing of his own except one estate 
with a very small revenue, on which he had his house, and from 
which he drew the few servants who performed such services as 
were necessary and made him a show of deference. Wherever he 
had to go he travelled in a waggon, drawn in rustic style by a pair 
of oxen, and driven by a cowherd. In this fashion he used to go 
to the palace and to the general meetings of the people, which 
were held yearly for the affairs of the kingdom; in this fashion 
he returned home. But the Praefect of the Court looked after the 
administration of the kingdom and all that had to be done or ar¬ 
ranged at home or abroad. 

When Hilderich was deposed Pippin, the father of King 
Charles, was performing the duties of Mayor of the Palace as if by 
hereditary right. For his father Charles, who put down the tyrants 
who were claiming dominion for themselves through all Frank- 

conquer Gaul, in two great battles (the one in Aquitania, near the 
city of Poitiers, the other near Narbonne, on the river Birra), that 
he forced them to return into Spain—his father Charles had nobly 
administered the same office, and had inherited it from his father 
Pippin. For the people did not usually give this honour except to 
such as were distinguished for the renown of their family and the 
extent of their wealth. 

This office, then, was handed down from his father and his 
grandfather to Pippin, the father of King Charles, and to his 
brother Carloman. Fie exercised it for some years conjointly with 
his brother Carloman on terms of the greatest harmony, still in 

But then his brother Carloman, for some unknown cause, but 
probably fired with love of the contemplative life, abandoned the 

Rome in search of peace. There he changed his dress, and, becom¬ 
ing a monk in the monastery upon Mount Soracte, built near the 
church of the blessed Silvester, enjoyed for some years the quiet 
that he desired, with many brethren, who joined themselves to 
him for the same purpose. But as many of the nobles of Frankland 

ing to pass by one who had once been their lord, interrupted the 
peace that he most desired by frequent visits, he was compelled 

the monastery of Saint Benedict, situated in the camp of Mount 

remained to him of this temporal life in religious exercises. 

But Pippin, after he was made King instead of Mayor of the 
Palace by the authority of the Roman Pontiff, exercised sole rule 
over the Franks for fifteen years, or rather more. Then, after fin¬ 
ishing the Aquitanian war, which he had undertaken against Wai- 
far, Duke of Aquitania, and had carried on for nine consecutive 
years, he died at Paris of the dropsy, and left behind him two 
sons, Charles and Carloman, to whom by divine will the succes¬ 
sion of the kingdom came. For the Franks called a solemn pub¬ 
lic assembly, and elected both of them to be kings, on the under¬ 
standing that they should equally divide the whole kingdom, but 
that Charles should receive for his special administration that part 
which his father Pippin had held, while Carloman received the 

accepted, and each received the share of the kingdom that was al¬ 
lotted to him. Flarmony was maintained between the two broth¬ 
ers, though not without difficulty; for many partisans of Carloman 
tried to break their alliance, and some even hoped to engage them 
in war. But the course of events proved that the danger to Charles 
was imaginary rather than real. For, upon the death of Carloman, 
his wife with her sons and some of the leading nobles fled to Italy, 

placed herself and her children under the protection of Desiderius, 


King of the Lombards. Carloman, after ruling the kingdom for two 
years conjointly with Charles, died of disease, and Charles, upon 
the death of Carloman, was made sole king with the consent of all 
the Franks. 

It would be foolish of me to say anything about his birth and 
infancy, or even about his boyhood, for I can find nothing about 

have personal knowledge of them. I have decided, therefore, to 
pass on to describe and illustrate his acts and his habits and the 
other divisions of his life without lingering over the unknown. I 
shall describe first his exploits both at home and abroad, then his 
habits and interests, and lastly the administration of the kingdom 
and the end of his reign, omitting nothing that demands or de- 


PART I - HIS EXPLOITS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 

Of all the wars that he waged that in Aquitania, begun, but not 
finished, by his father, was the first that he undertook, because it 
seemed easy of accomplishment. His brother was still alive, and 
was called upon for assistance, and, though he failed to provide 
the help that he promised, Charles prosecuted the enterprise that 
he had undertaken with the utmost energy, and would not desist 
or slacken in his task before, by perseverance and continuous ef¬ 
fort, he had completely reached the end after which he strove. For 
he forced Hunold, who after the death of Waifar had attempted to 

Aquitania and retire into Gascony. Even there he did not allow 

Lupus, Duke of the Gascons, ordering him to surrender the fugi¬ 
tive, and threatening him with war unless he did so at once. Lu¬ 
pus, more wisely, not only surrendered Hunold but also submitted 
himself and the province over which he presided to the power of 
Charles. 

When the Aquitanian trouble was settled and the war finished, 
when, too, his partner in the kingdom had withdrawn from the 
world’s affairs, he undertook a war against the Lombards, be¬ 
ing moved thereto by the entreaties and the prayers of Hadrian, 
Bishop of the City of Rome. Now, this war, too, had been un¬ 
dertaken by his father at the supplication of Pope Stephen, under 
circumstances of great difficulty, inasmuch as certain of the chiefs 

resisted his wishes that they openly declared that they would leave 
their King to return home. But now Charles undertook the war 
against King Haistulf, and most swiftly brought it to an end. For, 
though his reasons for undertaking the war were similar to, and, 
indeed, the same as those of his father, he plainly fought it out 
with a very different energy, and brought it to a different end. For 
Pippin, after a siege of a few days at Pavia, forced King Haistulf to 
give hostages, and restore to the Romans the towns and fortresses 
that he had taken from them, and to give a solemn promise that 
he would not attempt to regain what he had surrendered. But 
King Charles, when once he had begun the war, did not stop until 
he had received the surrender of King Desiderius, whom he had 
worn down after a long siege; until he had forced his son Adalgis, 
in whom the hopes of his people seemed to be centred, to fly not 
only from his kingdom but from Italy; until he had restored to the 
Romans all that had been taken from them; until he had crushed 
Hruodgausus, Praefect of the Duchy of Friuli, who was attempting 
a revolution; until, in fine, he had brought all Italy under his rule, 

should describe here the difficulties of the passage of the Alps and 
the vast toil with which the Franks found their way through the 
pathless mountain ridges, the rocks that soared to heaven, and 
the sharply-pointed cliffs, if it were not that my purpose in the 
present work is rather to describe Charles’s manner of life than 
to chronicle the events of the wars that he waged. The sum of 
this war was the conquest of Italy, the transportation and perpet¬ 
ual exile of King Desiderius, the expulsion of his son Adalgis from 
Italy, power taken from the kings of the Lombards and restored to 
Hadrian, the Ruler of the Roman Church. 

When this war was ended the Saxon war, which seemed 
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fought along with the other allied nations who followed the King’s 
standards, though their loyalty was feigned and far from sincere. 
The cause of the war was that the Wilzi were constantly invading 
and attacking the Abodriti, the former allies of the Franks, and 
refused to obey the King’s commands to desist from their attacks. 
There is a gulf stretching from the western sea towards the East, 

in breadth, and often much narrower. Many nations occupy the 
shores of this sea. The Danes and the Swedes, whom we call the 
Northmen, hold its northern shore and all the islands in it. The 
Slavs and the Aisti and various other nations inhabit the eastern 
shore, amongst whom the chief are these Welatabi against whom 
then the King waged war. He so broke and subdued them in a 


and the Balearic Sea; and that part of Germany which is inhabited 
by the so-called eastern Franks, and which is bounded by Saxony, 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the river Saal, which stream separates 
the Thuringians and the Sorabs; and, further, over the Alamanni 
and the Bavarians. But Charles, by the wars that have been men¬ 
tioned, conquered and made tributary the following countries:— 
First, Aquitania and Gascony, and the whole Pyrenean range, and 
the country of Spain as far as the Ebro, which, rising in Navarre 
and passing through the most fertile territory of Spain, falls into 
the Balearic Sea, beneath the walls of the city of Tortosa; next, 
all Italy from Augusta Praetoria as far as lower Calabria, where 
are the frontiers of the Greeks and Beneventans, a thousand miles 



The last war of all that Charles undertook was against those 
Northmen, who are called Danes, who first came as pirates, and 
then ravaged the coasts of Gaul and Germany with a greater naval 
force. Their King, Godofrid, was puffed up with the vain con¬ 
fidence that he would make himself master of all Germany. He 

ready reduced his neighbours the Abodriti to obedience, and had 
forced them to pay him tribute. Now he boasted that he would 
soon come to Aix, the seat of the King’s Court, with a mighty 
force. His boast, however idle, found some to believe it; it was 
thought that he would certainly have made some such attempt if 
he had not been prevented by a sudden death. For he was killed 
by one of his own followers, and so ended both his life and the 
war that he had begun. 

These, then, are the wars which this mighty King waged during 
the course of forty-seven years—for his reign extended over that 
period—in different parts of the world with the utmost skill and 
success. By these wars he so nobly increased the kingdom of the 
Franks, which was great and strong when he inherited it from his 
father Pippin, that the additions he made almost doubled it. For 
before his time the power of the Frankish kingdom extended only 
over that part of Gaul which is bounded by the Rhine, the Loire, 


an elephant, which was then the only one he had. 

The Emperors of Constantinople, Nicephorus, Michael, and 

sent many ambassadors. At first Charles was regarded with much 
suspicion by them, because he had taken the imperial title, and 
thus seemed to aim at taking from them their empire; but in the 
end a very definite treaty was made between them, and every oc¬ 
casion of quarrel on either side thereby avoided. For the Romans 
and the Greeks always suspected the Frankish power; hence there 
is a well-known Greek proverb: “the Frank is a good friend but a 
bad neighbour.” 

Though he was so successful in widening the boundaries of his 
kingdom and subduing the foreign nations he, nevertheless, put 
on foot many works for the decoration and convenience of his 

cated to Mary, the holy Mother of God, at Aix, and the bridge, five 
hundred feet in length, over the great river Rhine near Mainz, may 
fairly be regarded as the chief of his works. But the bridge was 
burnt down a year before his death, and though he had determined 
to rebuild it of stone instead of wood it was not restored, because 
his death so speedily followed. He began also to build palaces of 
splendid workmanship—one not far from the city of Mainz, near 
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a town called Ingelheim; another at Nimeguen, on the river Waal, 
which flows along the south of the Batavian island. And he gave 
special orders to the bishops and priests who had charge of sacred 
buildings that any throughout his realm which had fallen into ruin 
through age should be restored, and he instructed his agents to see 
that his orders were carried out. 

He built a fleet, too, for the war against the Northmen, con¬ 
structing ships for this purpose near those rivers which flow out 
of Gaul and Germany into the northern ocean. And because the 
Northmen laid waste the coasts of Gaul and Germany by their con¬ 
stant attacks he planted forts and garrisons in all harbours and at 
the mouths of all navigable rivers, and prevented in this way the 
passage of the enemy. He took the same measures in the South, 
on the shore of Narbonne and Septimania, and also along all the 
coasts of Italy as far as Rome, to hold in check the Moors, who 
had lately begun to make piratical excursions. And by reason of 
these precautions Italy suffered no serious harm from the Moors, 
nor Gaul and Germany from the Northmen, in the days of Charles; 
except that Centumcellae, a city of Etruria, was betrayed into the 
hands of the Moors and plundered, and in Frisia certain islands 
lying close to Germany were ravaged by the Northmen. 

PART II - PRIVATE LIFE AND 
CHARACTER OF CHARLEMAGNE 

I have shown, then, how Charles protected and expanded his king¬ 
dom and also what splendour he gave to it. I shall now go on to 
speak of his mental endowments, of his steadiness of purpose un¬ 
der whatever circumstances of prosperity or adversity, and of all 
that concerns his private and domestic life. 

As long as, after the death of his father, he shared the king¬ 
dom with his brother he bore so patiently the quarrelling and 
restlessness of the latter as never even to be provoked to wrath 
by him. Then, having married at his mother’s bidding the daugh¬ 
ter of Desiderius, King of the Lombards, he divorced her, for some 
unknown reason, a year later. He took in marriage Hildigard, of 
the Suabian race, a woman of the highest nobility, and by her 
he had three sons—viz. Charles and Pippin and Ludovicus, and 
three daughters—Hrotrud and Bertha and Gisla. He had also three 
other daughters—Theoderada and Hiltrud and Hruodhaid. Two 
of these were the children of his wife Fastrada, a woman of the 
eastern Franks or Germans; the third was the daughter of a con- 

Fastrada he married Liutgard, of the Alemannic race, by whom he 
had no children. After her death he had four concubines—namely, 
Madelgarda, who bore him a daughter of the name of Ruothild; 
Gersuinda, of Saxon origin, by whom he had a daughter of the 
name of Adolthrud; Regina, who bore him Drogot and Hugo; and 
Adallinda, who was the mother of Theoderic. 

His mother Bertrada lived with him to old age in great honour. 
He treated her with the utmost reverence, so that no quarrel of 
any kind ever arose between them—except in the matter of the 
divorce of the daughter of King Desiderius, whom he had married 
at her bidding. Bertrada died after the death of Hildigard, having 

son’s house. Charles had his mother buried with great honour in 
the same great church of St Denys in which his father lay. 

He had only one sister, Gisla, who from childhood was dedi¬ 
cated to the religious life. He treated her with the same affection¬ 
ate respect as his mother. She died a few years before Charles’s 
own death in the monastery in which she had passed her life. 

In educating his children he determined to train them, both 
sons and daughters, in those liberal studies to which he himself 
paid great attention. Further, he made his sons, as soon as their 
age permitted it, learn to ride like true Franks, and practise the use 
of arms and hunting. He ordered his daughters to learn wool work 
and devote attention to the spindle and distaff, for the avoidance 

He lost two sons and one daughter before his death—namely, 
Charles, his eldest; Pippin, whom he made King of Italy; and 
Hruotrud, his eldest daughter, who had been betrothed to Con¬ 
stantine, the Emperor of the Greeks. Pippin left one son, Bernard, 


and five daughters—Adalheid, Atula, Gundrada, Berthaid, and 
Theoderada. In his treatment of them Charles gave the strongest 
proof of his family affection, for upon the death of his son he ap- 

daughters brought up with his own daughters. 

He bore the deaths of his two sons and of his daughters with 
less patience than might have been expected from his usual stout¬ 
ness of heart, for his domestic affection, a quality for which he was 
as remarkable as for courage, forced him to shed tears. Moreover, 
when the death of Hadrian, the Roman Pontiff, whom he reck¬ 
oned as the chief of his friends, was announced to him, he wept 
for him as though he had lost a brother or a very dear son. For 

them readily and maintained them faithfully, and he treated with 
the utmost respect all whom he had admitted into the circle of his 

He had such care of the upbringing of his sons and daughters 
that he never dined without them when he was at home, and never 
travelled without them. His sons rode along with him, and his 
daughters followed in the rear. Some of his guards, chosen for 
this very purpose, watched the end of the line of march where his 
daughters travelled. They were very beautiful, and much beloved 
by their father, and, therefore, it is strange that he would give them 
in marriage to no one, either among his own people or of a foreign 
state. But up to his death he kept them all at home, saying that he 
could not forego their society. And hence the good fortune that 
followed him in all other respects was here broken by the touch 
of scandal and failure. He shut his eyes, however, to everything, 
and acted as though no suspicion of anything amiss had reached 
him, or as if the rumour of it had been discredited. 

He had by a concubine a son called Pippin—whom I purposely 

formed. When Charles, after the beginning of the war against the 
Huns, was wintering in Bavaria, this Pippin pretended illness, and 
formed a conspiracy against his father with some of the leaders of 
the Franks, who had seduced him by a vain promise of the king¬ 
dom. When the design had been detected and the conspirators 
punished Pippin was tonsured and sent to the monastery of Pru- 

of his own will inclined. 

blinded and some of them maimed, and all subsequently trans¬ 
ported into exile. Not more than three lost their lives, and these 
resisted capture with drawn swords, and in defending themselves 
killed some of their opponents. Hence, as they could not be re- 

The cruelty of Queen Fastrada is believed to be the cause and 
origin of these conspiracies. Both were caused by the belief that, 
upon the persuasion of his cruel wife, he had swerved widely from 
his natural kindness and customary leniency. Otherwise his whole 
life long he so won the love and favour of all men both at home 
and abroad that never was the slightest charge of unjust severity 
brought against him by anyone. 

He had a great love for foreigners, and took such pains to enter¬ 
tain them that their numbers were justly reckoned to be a burden 
not only to the palace but to the kingdom at large. But, with his 
usual loftiness of spirit, he took little note of such charges, for 
he found in the reputation of generosity and in the good fame 

veniences. 

His body was large and strong; his stature tall but not ungainly, 
for the measure of his height was seven times the length of his 

and piercing. His nose was rather larger than is usual; he had 

so that, whether sitting or standing, his appearance was dignified 
and impressive. Although his neck was rather thick and short 
and he was somewhat corpulent this was not noticed owing to the 
good proportions of the rest of his body. His step was firm and the 
whole carriage of his body manly; his voice was clear, but hardly 
so strong as you would have expected. He had good health, but 
for four years before his death was frequently attacked by fevers. 
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opinion rather than the advice of his doctors, whom he almost 
hated, because they advised him to give up the roast meat to which 

exercise both by riding and hunting. This was a national habit; for 
there is hardly any race on the earth that can be placed on equality 
with the Franks in this respect. He took delight in the vapour 
of naturally hot waters, and constantly practised swimming, in 
which he was so proficient that no one could be fairly regarded as 
his superior. Partly for this reason he built his palace at Aix, and 
lived there continuously during the last years of his life up to the 
time of his death. He used to invite not only his sons to the bath 

of his followers and bodyguards. 

He wore the national—that is to say, the Frankish dress. His 

fringe, and hose. His legs were cross-gartered and his feet en¬ 
closed in shoes. In winter-time he defended his shoulders and 
chest with a jerkin made of the skins of otters and ermine. He 
was clad in a blue cloak, and always wore a sword, with the hilt 
and belt of either gold or silver. Occasionally, too, he used a jew¬ 
elled sword, but this was only on the great festivals or when he 
received ambassadors from foreign nations. He disliked foreign 
garments, however beautiful, and would never consent to wear 
them, except once at Rome on the request of Pope Hadrian, and 
once again upon the entreaty of his successor, Pope Leo, when he 
wore a long tunic and cloak, and put on shoes made after the Ro¬ 
man fashion. On festal days he walked in procession in a garment 
of gold cloth, with jewelled boots and a golden girdle to his cloak, 
and distinguished further by a diadem of gold and precious stones. 
But on other days his dress differed little from that of the common 
people. 

He was temperate in eating and drinking, but especially so in 
drinking; for he had a fierce hatred of drunkenness in any man, 
and especially in himself or in his friends. He could not abstain 
so easily from food, and used often to complain that fasting was 
injurious to his health. He rarely gave large banquets, and only on 
the high festivals, but then he invited a large number of guests. His 

which the hunters used to bring in on spits, and which he ate with 
more pleasure than any other food. During the meal there was 
either singing or a reader for him to listen to. Histories and the 
great deeds of men of old were read to him. He took delight also 
in the books of Saint Augustine, and especially in those which are 
entitled the City of God. He was so temperate in the use of wine 
and drink of any kind that he rarely drank oftener than thrice 

In summer, after his midday meal, he took some fruit and a 
single draught, and then, taking off his clothes and boots, just as 
he was accustomed to do at night, he would rest for two or three 
hours. At night he slept so lightly that he would wake, and even 
rise, four or five times during the night. 

When he was putting on his boots and clothes he not only ad¬ 
mitted his friends, but if the Count of the Palace told him there 
was any dispute which could not be settled without his decision 
he would have the litigants at once brought in, and hear the case, 
and pronounce on it just as if he were sitting on the tribunal. He 
would, moreover, at the same time transact any business that had 
to be done that day or give any orders to his servants. 

In speech he was fluent and ready, and could express with the 
greatest clearness whatever he wished. He was not merely con¬ 
tent with his native tongue but took the trouble to learn foreign 
languages. He learnt Latin so well that he could speak it as well 
as his native tongue; but he could understand Greek better than 
he could speak it. His fluency of speech was so great that he even 

the greatest respect and bestowed high honours upon those who 

subjects Albinus, called Alcuin, also a deacon, was his teacher—a 


and dialectic, and especially astronomy, from Alcuin. He learnt, 
too, the art of reckoning, and with close application scrutinised 
most carefully the course of the stars. He tried also to learn to 

the pillow of his couch tablets and writing-sheets that he might in 
his spare moments accustom himself to the formation of letters. 
But he made little advance in this strange task, which was begun 
too late in life. 

He paid the most devout and pious regard to the Christian reli¬ 
gion, in which he had been brought up from infancy. And, there¬ 
fore, he built the great and most beautiful church at Aix, and dec¬ 
orated it with gold and silver and candelabras and with wicket- 
gates and doors of solid brass. And, since he could not procure 
m a rble columns elsewhere for the building of it, he had them 
brought from Rome and Ravenna. As long as his health permitted 

evening, and during the night, and at the time of the Sacrifice. He 
took the greatest care to have all the services of the church per¬ 
formed with the utmost dignity, and constantly warned the keep¬ 
ers of the building not to allow anything improper or dirty either 
to be brought into or to remain in the building. He provided so 
great a quantity of gold and silver vessels, and so large a supply 
of priestly vestments, that at the religious services not even the 
doorkeepers, who form the lowest ecclesiastical order, had to of¬ 
ficiate in their ordinary dress. He carefully reformed the manner 
of reading and singing; for he was thoroughly instructed in both, 
though he never read publicly himself, nor sang except in a low 
voice, and with the rest of the congregation. 

He was most devout in relieving the poor and in those free gifts 
which the Greeks call alms. For he gave it his attention not only in 
his own country and in his own kingdom, but he also used to send 

Alexandria, and Carthage—in compassion for the poverty of any 
Christians whose miserable condition in those countries came to 
his ears. It was for this reason chiefly that he cultivated the friend¬ 
ship of kings beyond the sea, hoping thereby to win for the Chris¬ 
tians living beneath their sway some succour and relief. 

Beyond all other sacred and venerable places he loved the 
church of the holy Apostle Peter at Rome, and he poured into its 
treasury great wealth in silver and gold and precious stones. He 
sent innumerable gifts to the Pope; and during the whole course of 
his reign he strove with all his might (and, indeed, no object was 
nearer to his heart than this) to restore to the city of Rome her 
ancient authority, and not merely to defend the church of Saint 
Peter but to decorate and enrich it out of his resources above all 
other churches. But although he valued Rome so much, still, dur¬ 
ing all the forty-seven years that he reigned, he only went there 

But such were not the only objects of his last visit; for the Ro- 

cut off his tongue, and thus forced him to throw himself upon the 
protection of the King. He therefore came to Rome to restore the 
condition of the church, which was terribly disturbed, and spent 
the whole of the winter there. It was then that he received the ti¬ 
tle of Emperor and Augustus, which he so disliked at first that he 
affirmed that he would not have entered the church on that day— 
though it was the chief festival of the church—if he could have 
foreseen the design of the Pope. But when he had taken the title 
he bore very quietly the hostility that it caused and the indigna¬ 
tion of the Roman emperors. He conquered their ill-feeling by his 
magnanimity, in which, doubtless, he far excelled them, and sent 
frequent embassies to them, and called them his brothers. 

When he had taken the imperial title he noticed many defects 
in the legal systems of his people; for the Franks have two legal 
systems, differing in many points very widely from one another, 
and he, therefore, determined to add what was lacking, to rec¬ 
oncile the differences, and to amend anything that was wrong or 
wrongly expressed. He completed nothing of all his designs be¬ 
yond adding a few capitularies, and those unfinished. But he gave 
orders that the laws and rules of all nations comprised within his 
dominions which were not already written out should be collected 
and committed to writing. 
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His son Lewis, who by the designs of Providence succeeded 
him, inspected the aforesaid document, and carried out these 
arrangements with the greatest devotion immediately after his 
death. 







Nennius: History of the Britons 


I.—THE PROLOGUE. 

§1. Nennius, the lowly minister and servant of the servants of God, 
by the grace of God, disciple of St. Elbotus, to all the followers of 
truth sendeth health. 

Be it known to your charity, that being dull in intellect and rude 
of speech, I have presumed to deliver these things in the Latin 
tongue, not trusting to my own learning, which is little or none at 

ings and monuments of the ancient inhabitants of Britain, partly 
from the annals of the Romans, and the chronicles of the sacred 
fathers, Isidore, Hieronymus, Prosper, Eusebius, and from the his¬ 
tories of the Scots and Saxons, although our enemies, not follow¬ 
ing my own inclinations, but, to the best of my ability, obeying the 
commands of my seniors; I have lispingly put together this history 

liver down to posterity the few remaining ears of corn about past 
transactions, that they might not be trodden under foot, seeing 
that an ample crop has been snatched away already by the hostile 
reapers of foreign nations. For many things have been in my way, 
and I, to this day, have hardly been able to understand, even super- 

I able in my own strength, but like a barbarian, have I murdered 
and defiled the language of others. But I bore about with me an 

pie, formerly famous and distinguished, should sink into oblivion, 
and like smoke be dissipated. But since, however, I had rather my¬ 
self be the historian of the Britons than nobody, although so many 
are to be found who might much more satisfactorily discharge the 
labour thus imposed on me; I humbly entreat my readers, whose 
ears I may offend by the inelegance of my words, that they will 
fulfil the wish of my seniors, and grant me the easy task of listen¬ 
ing with candour to my history. For zealous efforts very often fail: 
but bold enthusiasm, were it in its power, would not suffer me to 
fail. May, therefore, candour be shown where the inelegance of 
my words is insufficient, and may the truth of this history, which 

in furrows, lose none of its influence from that cause, in the ears 
of my hearers. For it is better to drink a wholesome draught of 
truth from a humble vessel, than poison mixed with honey from 
a golden goblet. 

§2. And do not be loath, diligent reader, to winnow my chaff, 
and lay up the wheat in the storehouse of your memory: for truth 

but that the thing be true; and she does not despise the jewel which 
she has rescued from the mud, but she adds it to her former trea- 

For I yield to those who are greater and more eloquent than 
myself, who, kindled with generous ardour, have endeavoured by 
Roman eloquence to smooth the jarring elements of their tongue, 
if they have left unshaken any pillar of history which I wished to 
see remain. This history therefore has been compiled from a wish 
to benefit my inferiors, not from envy of those who are superior 
to me, in the 858th year of our Lord’s incarnation, and in the 24th 
year of Mervin, king of the Britons, and I hope that the prayers of 
my betters will be offered up for me in recompence of my labour. 
But this is sufficient by way of preface. I shall obediently accom¬ 
plish the rest to the utmost of my power. 


II. —THE APOLOGY OF NENNIUS. 

Here begins the apology of Nennius, the historiographer of the 

§3. I, Nennius, disciple of St. Elbotus, have endeavoured to 

cast away, because teachers had no knowledge, nor gave any in¬ 
formation in their books about this island of Britain. But I have got 
together all that I could find as well from the annals of the Romans 
as from the chronicles of the sacred fathers, Hieronymus, Euse¬ 
bius, Isidorus, Prosper, and from the annals of the Scots and Sax¬ 
ons, and from our ancient traditions. Many teachers and scribes 
have attempted to write this, but somehow or other have aban¬ 
doned it from its difficulty, either on account of frequent deaths, 
or the often recurring calamities of war. I pray that every reader 
who shall read this book, may pardon me, for having attempted, 
like a chattering jay, or like some weak witness, to write these 
things, after they had failed. I yield to him who knows more of 
these things than I do. 

III. —THE HISTORY. 

§4, 5. From Adam to the flood, are two thousand and forty-two 
years. From the flood to Abraham, nine hundred and forty-two. 
From Abraham to Moses, six hundred. From Moses to Solomon, 
and the first building of the temple, four hundred and forty-eight. 
From Solomon to the rebuilding of the temple, which was under 
Darius, king of the Persians, six hundred and twelve years are 
computed. From Darius to the ministry of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius, are five hundred 
and forty-eight years. So that from Adam to the ministry of Christ 
and the fifteenth year of the emperor Tiberius, are five thousand 
two hundred and twenty-eight years. From the passion of Christ 
are completed nine hundred and forty-six; from his incarnation, 
nine hundred and seventy-six: being the fifth year of Edmund, 
king of the Angles. 

§6. The first age of the world is from Adam to Noah; the second 
from Noah to Abraham; the third from Abraham to David; the 
fourth from David to Daniel; the fifth to John the Baptist; the sixth 
from John to the judgment, when our Lord Jesus Christ will come 
to judge the living and the dead, and the world by fire. 

The first Julius. The second Claudius. The third Severus. The 
fourth Carinus. The fifth Constantius. The sixth Maximus. The 
seventh Maximianus. The eighth another Severus /Equantius. The 

Here beginneth the history of the Britons, edited by Mark the 
anchorite, a holy bishop of that people. 

§7. The island of Britain derives its name from Brutus, a Ro¬ 
man consul. Taken from the south-west point it inclines a little 
towards the west, and to its northern extremity measures eight 
hundred miles, and is in breadth two hundred. It contains thirty- 
three cities, viz. 

1. Cair ebrauc (York). 

2. Cair ceint ( Canterbury ). 







8. Cair guin truis (Norwich , or Winwick). 
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ing the peace between them. the king, “Build here a city; for, in this place, it will ever be se- 

§37. But Hengist, in whom united craft and penetration, per- cure against the barbarians.” Then the king sent for artificers, car- 

ceiving he had to act with an ignorant king, and a fluctuating peo- penters, stone-masons, and collected all the materials requisite to 

pie, incapable of opposing much resistance, replied to Vortigern, building; but the whole of these disappeared in one night, so that 

“We are, indeed, few in number; but, if you will give us leave, nothing remained of what had been provided for the constructing 

we will send to our country for an additional number of forces, of the citadel. Materials were, therefore, from all parts, procured 

with whom we will fight for you and your subjects.” Vortigern as- a second and third time, and again vanished as before, leaving 

senting to this proposal, messengers were despatched to Scythia, and rendering every effort ineffectual. Vortigern inquired of his 

where selecting a number of warlike troops, they returned with wise men the cause of this opposition to his undertaking, and of 
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led for refuge to the province Guorthe- 
own name, where he concealed himself 
manus followed him with all the British 
rayed for his sins during forty days and 


nanimously chosen commander against 
t by the clang of trumpets, but by pray- 
id by the cries of the army to God, the 

tiniously flew from St. Germanus to the 
vhere, on the river Towy, he built a cas- 
• Guothergirn. The saint, as usual, fol- 
th his clergy fasted and prayed to the 
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tain Breguoin, which we call Cat Bregion. The twelfth was a most 
severe contest, when Arthur penetrated to the hill of Badon. In 
this engagement, nine hundred and forty fell by his hand alone, 
no one but the Lord affording him assistance. In all these en¬ 
gagements the Britons were successful. For no strength can avail 
against the will of the Almighty. 

The more the Saxons were vanquished, the more they sought 
for new supplies of Saxons from Germany; so that kings, com¬ 
manders, and military bands were invited over from almost every 
province. And this practice they continued till the reign of Ida, 
who was the son of Eoppa, he, of the Saxon race, was the first 
king in Bernicia, and in Cair Ebrauc (York). 

When Gratian Aquantius was consul at Rome, because then 
the whole world was governed by the Roman consuls, the Saxons 
were received by Vortigern in the year of our Lord four hundred 

dred and forty-seven. And whosoever shall read herein may re¬ 
ceive instruction, the Lord Jesus Christ affording assistance, who, 
co-eternal with the Father and the Holy Ghost, lives and reigns 
for ever and ever. Amen. 

In those days Saint Patrick was a captive among the Scots. His 

years. When he had attained the age of seventeen he gave him his 
liberty. By the divine impulse, he applied himself to reading of 
the Scriptures, and afterwards went to Rome; where, replenished 
with the Holy Spirit, he continued a great while, studying the sa¬ 
cred mysteries of those writings. During his continuance there, 
Palladius, the first bishop, was sent by pope Celestine to convert 
the Scots [the Irish], But tempests and signs from God prevented 
his landing, for no one can arrive in any country, except it be al¬ 
lowed from above; altering therefore his course from Ireland, he 

§51. The death of Palladius being known, the Roman patricians, 
Theodosius and Valentinian, then reigning, pope Celestine sent 
Patrick to convert the Scots to the faith of the Holy Trinity; Victor, 
the angel of God, accompanying, admonishing, and assisting him, 
and also the bishop Germanus. 

able and praiseworthy bishop, to king Amatheus, who lived near, 
and who had prescience of what was to happen; he was conse¬ 
crated bishop in the reign of that king by the holy pontiff, as¬ 
suming the name of Patrick, having hitherto been known by that 
of Maun; Auxilius, Isserninus, and other brothers were ordained 
with him to inferior degrees. 

§52. Having distributed benedictions, and perfected all in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, he embarked on the sea which is be¬ 
tween the Gauls and the Britons; and after a quick passage ar¬ 
rived in Britain, where he preached for some time. Every neces¬ 
sary preparation being made, and the angel giving him warning, 
he came to the Irish Sea. And having filled the ship with foreign 
gifts and spiritual treasures, by the permission of God he arrived 
in Ireland, where he baptized and preached. 

§53. From the beginning of the world, to the fifth year of king 
Logiore, when the Irish were baptized, and faith in the unity of the 
individual Trinity was published to them, are five thousand three 
hundred and thirty years. 

§54. Saint Patrick taught the gospel in foreign nations for the 
space of forty years. Endued with apostolical powers, he gave 
sight to the blind, cleansed the lepers, gave hearing to the deaf, 

fives of both sexes at his own charge, and set them free in the name 
of the Holy Trinity. He taught the servants of God, and he wrote 
three hundred and sixty-five canonical and other books relating to 
the catholic faith. He founded as many churches, and consecrated 
the same number of bishops, strengthening them with the Holy 
Ghost. He ordained three thousand presbyters; and converted and 
baptized twelve thousand persons in the province of Connaught. 
And, in one day baptized seven kings, who were the seven sons 
of Amalgaid. He continued fasting forty days and nights, on the 
summit of the mountain Eli, that is Cruachan-Aichle; and pre¬ 
ferred three petitions to God for the Irish, that had embraced the 
faith. The Scots say, the first was, that he would receive every re¬ 
penting sinner, even at the latest extremity of fife; the second, that 


they should never be exterminated by barbarians; and the third, 
that as Ireland will be overflowed with water, seven years before 
the coming of our Lord to judge the quick and the dead, the crimes 
of the people might be washed away through his intercession, and 
their souls purified at the last day. He gave the people his bene¬ 
diction from the upper part of the mountain, and going up higher, 
that he might pray for them; and that if it pleased God, he might 
see the effects of his labours, there appeared to him an innumer¬ 
able flock of birds of many colours, signifying the number of holy 
persons of both sexes of the Irish nation, who should come to him 
as their apostle at the day of judgment, to be presented before 
the tribunal of Christ. After a life spent in the active exertion of 
good to mankind, St. Patrick, in a healthy old age, passed from 
this world to the Lord, and changing this life for a better, with the 
saints and elect of God he rejoices for evermore. 

§55. Saint Patrick resembled Moses in four particulars. The 
angel spoke to him in the burning bush. He fasted forty days 
and forty nights upon the mountain. He attained the period of 

twenty-fifth year, he was consecrated bishop by Saint Matheus, 
and he was eighty-five years the apostle of the Irish. It might be 
profitable to treat more at large of the life of this saint, but it is 
now time to conclude this epitome of his labours. 

[Here endeth the life of the holy bishop, Saint Patrick.] 

GENEALOGY OF THE KINGS OF BERNICIA 

§57. Woden begat Beldeg, who begat Beornec, who begat Geth- 
brond, who begat Aluson, who begat Ingwi, who begat Edibrith, 
who begat Esa, who begat Eoppa, who begat Ida. But Ida had 
twelve sons, Adda, Belric, Theodric, Ethelric, Theodhere, Osmer, 

same is Adlfred Flesaur. For he also had seven sons, Eanfrid, 
Oswald, Oswin, Oswy, Oswudu, Oslac, Offa. Oswy begat Alfrid, 
Elfwin, and Egfrid. Egfrid is he who made war against his cousin 
Brudei, king of the Piets, and he fell therein with all the strength of 
his army, and the Piets with their king gained the victory; and the 
Saxons never again reduced the Piets so as to exact tribute from 
them. Since the time of this war it is called Gueithlin Garan. 

But Oswy had two wives, Riemmelth, the daughter of Royth, 
son of Rum; and Eanfled, the daughter of Edwin, son of Alla. 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE KINGS OF 
KENT. 

§58. Hengist begat Octa, who begat Ossa, who begat Eormenric, 
who begat Ethelbert, who begat Eadbald, who begat Ercombert, 
who begat Egbert. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGS OF 
EAST-ANGLIA. 

§59. Woden begat Casser, who begat Titinon, who begat Trigil, 
who begat Rodmunt, who begat Rippa, who begat Guillem Guer- 
cha, who was the first king of the East Angles. Guercha begat 
Uffa, who begat Tytillus, who begat Eni, who begat Edric, who 
begat Aldwulf, who begat Elric. 

THE GENEALOGY OF THE MERCIANS. 

§60. Woden begat Guedolgeat, who begat Gueagon, who begat 
Guithleg, who begat Guerdmund, who begat Ossa, who begat On- 
gen, who begat Earner, who begat Pubba. This Pubba had twelve 
sons, of whom two are better known to me than the others, that is 
Penda and Eawa. Eadlit is the son of Pantha, Penda, son of Pubba, 
Ealbald, son of Alguing, son of Eawa, son of Penda, son of Pubba. 
Egfert, son of Offa, son of Thingferth, son of Enwulf, son of Ossulf, 
son of Eawa, son of Pubba. 

THE KINGS OF THE DEIRI. 

§61. Woden begat Beldeg, Brond begat Siggar, who begat Sibald, 
who begat Zegulf, who begat Soemil, who first separated Deur 
from Berneich (Deira from Bernicia.) Soemil begat Sguerthing, 
who begat Giulglis, who begat Ulfrea, who begat Iffi, who begat 
Ulli, Edwin, Osfrid, and Eanfrid. There were two sons of Edwin, 
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who fell with him in battle at Meicen, and the kingdom was never §66. From the beginning of the world to Constantinus and 
renewed in his family, because not one of his race escaped from Rufus, are found to be five thousand six hundred and fifty-eight 
that war; but all were slain with him by the army of Catguol- years. 

launus, king of the Guenedota. Oswy begat Egfrid, the same is Also from the two consuls, Rufus and Rubelius, to the consul 
Ailguin, who begat Oslach, who begat Alhun, who begat Adlsing, Stilicho, are three hundred and seventy-three years, 
who begat Echun, who begat Oslaph. Ida begat Eadric, who begat Also from Stilicho to Valentinian, son of Placida, and the reign 
Ecgulf, who begat Leodwald, who begat Eata, the same is Glin- of Vortigern, are twenty-eight years. 

maur, who begat Eadbert and Egbert, who was the first bishop of And from the reign of Vortigern to the quarrel between Guitoli- 

their nation. nus and Ambrosius, are twelve years, which is Guoloppum, that is 

Ida, the son of Eoppa, possessed countries on the left-hand side Catgwaloph. Vortigern reigned in Britain when Theodosius and 

of Britain, i. e. of the Humbrian sea, and reigned twelve years, and Valentinian were consuls, and in the fourth year of his reign the 

united Dynguayth Guarth-Berneich. Saxons came to Britain, in the consulship of Felix and Taurus, in 

§62. Then Dutigirn at that time fought bravely against the na- the four hundredth year from the incarnation of our Lord Jesus 

tion of the Angles. At that time, Talhaiarn Cataguen was famed for Christ. 

poetry, and Neirin, and Taliesin and Bluchbard, and Cian, who is From the year in which the Saxons came into Britain, and were 
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PREFACE 

I jElfrie, monk and mass-priest, although more weakly than for 
such orders is fitting, was sent, in king /Ethelred’s day, from 
bishop jfflfeah, Althelwold’s successor, to a minster which is called 
Cernel, at the prayer of Althelmaer the thane, whose birth and 
goodness are known everywhere. Then it occurred to my mind, 
I trust through God’s grace, that I would turn this book from the 
Latin language into the English tongue; not from confidence of 

in many English books, which unlearned men, through their sim¬ 
plicity, have esteemed as great wisdom: and I regretted that they 
knew not nor had not the evangelical doctrines among their writ¬ 
ings, those men only excepted who knew Latin, and those books 
excepted which king jElfred wisely turned from Latin into En- 

God, to undertake this task, and also because men have need of 
good instruction, especially at this time, which is the ending of 

fore the end cometh, according to what our Lord in his gospel said 
to his disciples, "Then shall be such tribulations as have never been 
from the beginning of the world. Many false Christs shall come 
in my name, saying, ’I am Christ,’ and shall work many signs and 
wonders, to deceive mankind; and also the elect, if it may be. And 
unless Almighty God shorten those days, all mankind will per¬ 
ish; but for his elect he will shorten those days." Everyone may 
the more easily withstand the future temptation, through God’s 
support, if he is strengthened by book learning, for they shall be 
preserved who continue in faith to the end. Many tribulations and 
hardships shall come on this world before its end, and those are the 
proclaimers of everlasting perdition to evil men, who afterwards 
for their crimes suffer eternally in the swart hell. Then Antichrist 
shall come, who is human man and true devil, as our Saviour is 
truly man and God in one person. And the visible devil shall then 
work innumerable miracles, and say that he himself is God, and 
will compel mankind to his heresy: but his time will not be long, 
for God’s anger will destroy him, and this world will afterwards 
be ended. Christ our Lord healed the weak and diseased, and the 
devil, who is called Antichrist, which is interpreted, Opposition- 
Christ, weakens and enfeebles the hale, and heals no one from 

jured. He and his disciples injure men’s bodies secretly through 
the devil’s power, and heal them openly in the sight of men: but 
he may not heal those whom God himself had before afflicted. 
He compels, through wickedness, men to swerve from the faith 
of their Creator to his leasings, who is the author of all leasing 
and wickedness. Almighty God permits the impious Antichrist to 
work signs, and miracles, and persecution, for three years and a 
half; for in that time there will be so much wickedness and perver¬ 
sity among mankind, that they will be well worthy of devilish per¬ 
secution, to the eternal perdition of those who incline unto him, 
and to the eternal joy of those who by faith resist him. God also 
permits that his chosen servants be cleansed from all sins through 
great persecutions, as gold is tried in fire. The devil slays those 
who withstand him, and then, with holy martyrdom, they go to 
the kingdom of heaven. Those who believe in his leasings, those 
he honours, and they shall have afterwards eternal torment for 
reward of their sin. The impious one will cause fire to come from 
above, as it were from heaven, in sight of men, as if he were God 


Almighty, who rules over heaven and earth; but Christians must 
then be mindful how the devil did, when he prayed to God that 
he might tempt Job; he made fire to come from above, as if from 
heaven, and burned all his sheep out in the field, and the shep¬ 
herds also, save one who should announce it to him. The devil 
sent not fire from heaven, though it came from above; for he him¬ 
self was not in heaven, after that he, for his pride, had been cast 
out. Nor also hath the cruel Antichrist the power to send down 
heavenly fire, though he, through the devil’s craft, may so pretend. 
It will now be wiser that everyone know this, and know his belief, 
lest anyone have to await great misery. Our Lord commanded his 
disciples that they should instruct and teach all people the things 
which he had himself taught to them; but of those there are too 
few who will well teach and well exemplify. The Lord also cried, 
through his prophet Ezechiel, "If thou warnest not the unrigh- 

and live, then shall the wicked die in his iniquity, and I will require 
from thee his blood," that is, his perdition. "But if thou warnest the 
wicked, and he will not turn from his wickedness, thou shalt re¬ 
lease thy soul with that admonition, and the wicked shall die in his 
unrighteousness." Again the Almighty spake to the prophet Isaiah, 

to my people their crimes, and to the family of Jacob their sins." 
From such commands it appeared to me that I should not be guilt¬ 
less before God, if I would not declare to other men, by tongue 
or by writings, the evangelical truth, which he himself spake, and 
afterwards to holy teachers revealed. Very many I know in this 
country more learned than I am, but God manifests his wonders 
through whom he will. As an almighty worker he works his work 
through his chosen, not because he has need of our aid, but that 
we may earn eternal life by the performance of his work. Paul the 
apostle said, "We are God’s assistants," and yet we do nothing for 
God without the assistance of God. Now I desire and beseech, in 
God’s name, if anyone will transcribe this book, that he carefully 
correct it by the copy, lest we be blamed through careless writers. 
He does great evil who writes false, unless he correct it; it is as 
though he turn true doctrine to false error; therefore should ev¬ 
eryone make that straight which he before bent crooked, if he will 
be guiltless at God’s doom. Quid necesse est in hoc codice capit- 
ula ordinare, cum praediximus quod xl. sententias in se contineat? 
excepto quod /Hthelwerdus dux vellet habere xl. quattuor in suo 

HERE BEGINNETH THE BOOK OF CATHOLIC SERMONS IN EN¬ 
GLISH, TO BE RECITED IN CHURCH DURING THE YEAR. 

SERMON ON THE BEGINNING OF 
CREATION, TO THE PEOPLE, 
WHENEVER YOU WILL. 

There is one origin of all things, that is God Almighty. He is be¬ 
ginning and end: he is beginning, because he was ever; he is end 
without any ending, because he is ever unended. He is King of all 
kings, and Lord of all lords. He holdeth with his might heavens, 
and earth, and all creatures, without toil, and he beholdeth the 
depths which are under this earth. He weigheth all hills with one 

fectly search out nor understand concerning God: greater affin¬ 
ity have angels to God than men, and yet they may not perfectly 
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before taught them, and bade them go over all the earth, preach¬ 
ing baptism and true faith. Then, on the fortieth day of his res¬ 
urrection, the Lord ascended to heaven in sight of them all, with 
the same body in which he had suffered, and sitteth on the right 
hand of his Father, and govemeth all creatures. He hath opened to 
righteous men the entrance to his kingdom, and those who wholly 

shall come at the end of this world with great majesty, in clouds, 
and all those who have ever received a soul shall arise from death 
towards him; and he will then deliver the wicked to the devil, into 
the eternal fire of hell-torment; the righteous he will lead with 
him into the kingdom of heaven, in which they shall rule to all 
eternity. 

eschew unrighteousness, and merit with good works the eternal 
life with God, who alone ruleth to eternity. Amen. 

DECEMBER XXV. SERMON ON THE 
NATIVITY OF OUR LORD. 

We will, for the confirmation of your faith, relate to you the na¬ 
tivity of our Saviour, according to the order of the gospel: how he 
on this present day was born in true humanity in divine nature. 

Luke the Evangelist wrote in the book of Christ, that at that 
time the Roman emperor Octavianus made proclamation that all 
the world should be set down in writing. This enrolment was set 
forth from Cyrenius, the governor of Syria-that every man in gen¬ 
eral should declare his birth and his possession in the city to which 
he belonged. Then Joseph, the foster-father of Christ, went from 
the land of Galilee, from the city of Nazareth, to the Jewish city, 
which was of David, and was called Bethlehem, because he was of 
the tribe of David, and would acknowledge with Mary her birth, 
who was then great with child. Then it came to pass, while they 
were sojourning in the city of Bethlehem, that her time was ful¬ 
filled that she should bring forth, and she brought forth then her 
firstborn son, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid the 
child in their asses’ bin, because there was no room in the inn. And 
there were shepherds in the country watching over their flock; 
and lo, the angel of God stood before them, and God’s brightness 
shone on them, and they were much afraid. Then said the angel 
of God to the shepherds, "Fear not, lo, I announce to you great 
joy, which shall come to all people; for now to-day is born to you 
a Saviour, Christ, in the city of David. Ye shall see this token, 
ye shall find the child wrapped in swaddling clothes, and laid in 
a bin." Then suddenly, after the angel’s speech, there was seen a 
great multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and singing, 
"Gloria in excelsis Deo, et in terra pax hominibus bonae volun¬ 
tatis," that is in our tongue, "Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men who are of good will." And the angels then 
withdrew from their sight to heaven. The shepherds then spake 
among themselves, "Let us go to Bethlehem, and see the word that 
God hath manifested unto us." They came then quickly, and found 
Mary, and Joseph, and the child laid in a bin, as the angel had 
announced to them. But the shepherds understood the word that 
had been said to them concerning the child, and all wondered that 

Mary held all these words, pondering them in her heart. Then the 
shepherds returned glorifying and praising God for all the things 
which they had heard and seen, as had been said to them by the 
angel. 

My dearest brethren, our Saviour, the Son of God, co-eternal 
with, and equal to his Father, who was ever with him without 
beginning, vouchsafed that he would on this present day, for the 
redemption of the world, be corporally born of the Virgin Mary. 
He is Prince and Author of all things good and of peace, and he 
sent before his birth unwonted peace, for never was there such 
peace before that period in the world, as there was at the time of 
his birth; so that all the world was subjected to the empire of one 
man, and all mankind paid royal tribute to him alone. Verily in 
such great peace was Christ born, who is our peace, because he 

was bom in the days of the emperor who was called Octavianus, 
who extended the Roman empire to that degree that all the world 


creasing his empire. The name befits the heavenly King Christ, 
who was bom in his time, who increased his heavenly empire, 
and replenished with m a nkind the loss which the falling devil had 
caused in the host of angels. Not only did he simply supply its loss, 
but also greatly increased it. Verily as great a number of mankind 

there remained of holy angels in heaven after the devil’s fall. The 
emperor’s decree, which commanded all the world to be inscribed, 
betokened manifestly the deed of the heavenly King, who came 
into the world that he might gather his chosen from all nations, 
and write their names in everlasting bliss. This decree sprang from 
the governor Cyrenius-Cyrenius is interpreted Heir, and he be¬ 
tokened Christ, who is the true heir of the eternal Father; and he 
granteth us to be heirs with him, and partakers of his glory. All 
nations then went that each separately might declare concerning 
himself, in the city to which he belonged. As at that time, accord¬ 
ing to the emperor’s proclamation, each one singly, in their cities, 

congregation, and therein, with devout mind, pay to him the trib¬ 
ute of our faith, that our names may be written in the book of fife 
with his chosen. 

The Lord was born in the city which is named Bethlehem, be¬ 
cause it was so before prophesied in these words, "Thou Beth¬ 
lehem, land of Judah, thou art not meanest of cities among the 
Jewish princes, for of thee shall come the guide that shall gov¬ 
ern the people of Israel." Christ would be born on journey, that he 
might be concealed from his persecutors. Bethlehem is interpreted 
Bread house, and in it was Christ, the true bread, brought forth, 
who saith of himself, "I am the vital bread, which descended from 
heaven, and he who eateth of this bread shall not die to eternity." 
This holy bread we taste when we with faith go to housel; because 
the holy housel is spiritually Christ’s body; and through that we 
are redeemed from eternal death. Mary brought forth her firstborn 
son on this present day, and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, 
and, for want of room, laid him in a bin. That child is not called 
her firstborn child because she afterwards brought forth another, 
but because Christ is the firstborn of many spiritual brothers. All 
Christian men are his spiritual brothers, and he is the firstborn, in 
grace and in godliness only-begotten of the Almighty Father. He 
was wrapped in mean swaddling clothes, that he might give us the 
immortal garment which we lost by the first created man’s trans¬ 
gression. The Almighty Son of God, whom the heavens could not 

the narrowness of hell. Mary was there a stranger, as the gospel 
tells us; and through the concourse of people the inn was greatly 
crowded. 

The Son of God was crowded in his inn, that he might give 
us a spacious dwelling in the kingdom of heaven, if we obey his 
will. He asks nothing of us as reward for his toil, except our soul’s 
health, that we may prepare ourselves for him pure and uncor¬ 
rupted in bliss and everlasting joy. The shepherds that watched 
over their flock at Christ’s birth, betokened the holy teachers in 
God’s church, who are the spiritual shepherds of faithful souls: 
and the angel announced Christ’s birth to the herdsmen, because 
to the spiritual shepherds, that is, teachers, is chiefly revealed con¬ 
cerning Christ’s humanity, through book-learning: and they shall 
sedulously preach to those placed under them, that which is man¬ 
ifested to them, as the shepherds proclaimed the heavenly vision. 
It beseemeth the teacher to be ever watchful over God’s flock, that 
the invisible wolf scatter not the sheep. 

Oftentimes, in the ancient law, angels appeared to men, but 
it is not written that they came with light, for that honour was 
reserved for the greatness of this day, that they should manifest 
themselves with heavenly light, when that true fight sprang up in 
darkness to the right thinkers, the merciful and righteous Lord. 
The angel said to the shepherds, "Be ye not afraid, lo, I announce 
to you great joy, which shall come to all people, for to-day is born a 
Saviour Christ in the city of David." Verily he announced great joy, 
which shall never end; for Christ’s nativity gladdened the inhabi¬ 
tants of heaven, and of earth, and of hell. The angel said, "Now to¬ 
day is born to you a Saviour Christ, in the city of David:" rightly he 
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said to-day, and not to-night, for Christ is the true day who scat¬ 
tered with his advent all the ignorance of the ancient night, and il¬ 
lumined all the world with his grace. The sign which the angel said 

to thank the Saviour that he so humbled himself that he was the 
partaker of our mortality, with human flesh invested, and wrapt in 

was seen a great multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
singing, "Be glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to 
men who are of good will." An angel announced to the shepherds 
the heavenly King’s nativity, and suddenly appeared many thou¬ 
sand angels, lest the preeminence of one angel should seem too 
inadequate for so great an announcement: and they all together, 
with melodious song, God’s glory celebrated, and to good men 
announced peace, manifestly showing that through his birth men 
shall be inclined to the peace of one faith, and to the glory of di¬ 
vine praise. They sung, "Be glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace to men, to those who are of good will." These words 
manifest that where the peace of God dwefleth, there is good will. 
But mankind had discord with angels before the Lord’s nativity; 
because we were through sins estranged from God; then were we 

enly King assumed our earthly body, his angels turned to peace 
with us; and those whom they had before despised as mean they 

and prayed to them, and the angels allowed it: but when John the 
Evangelist, in the New Testament, would pray to the angel who 
spake to him, the angel forbade him, and said, "See that thou do 
not this deed; I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren: pray to 
God only." Angels permitted, before the advent of the Lord, mortal 
men to fall down before them, and after his advent forbade it; be¬ 
cause they saw that their Creator had assumed that nature which 
they had before accounted mean, and durst not despise it in us, 
when they honour it above themselves in the heavenly King. Nor 
despise they the fellowship of men, when falling down they pray 
to the human God. Now we are accounted citizens of God, and 
like to angels; let us, therefore, take care that sins do not separate 
us from this great dignity. Verily men are called gods; preserve, 
therefore, thou man, thy dignity of a god against sins, since God 

The shepherds then spake among themselves, after the depar¬ 
ture of the angels, "Let us go to Bethlehem, and see the word which 
is come to pass, and that God hath revealed unto us." O how rightly 
they acknowledged the holy faith with these words, "In the begin¬ 
ning was the word, and the word was with God, and that word was 
God"! A word is the manifestation of wisdom, and the Word, that 
is Wisdom, is begotten of the Almighty Father, without beginning; 
for he was ever God of God, Wisdom of the wise Father. He is not 
made, for he is God, and not a creature; for the Almighty Father 
created all creatures through that Wisdom, and endowed them all 
with life through the Holy Ghost. Our human nature could not see 
Christ in that divine nativity; but that same Word became flesh 
and dwelt in us, that we might see him. The Word was not turned 
to flesh, but it was invested with human flesh. As every man exis- 
teth in soul and in body one man, so also Christ existeth in divine 

"Let us see the word that is come to pass," because they could not 
see it before it was incarnate, and become man. Nevertheless, the 
divine nature is not mingled with the human nature, nor is there 
any separation. We might tell unto you a little simile, if it were 
not too mean; Look now on an egg, how the white is not mingled 
with the yolk, and yet it is one egg. Nor also is Christ’s divinity 

in one person undivided. 

Then came the shepherds quickly, and found Mary, and Joseph, 
and the child laid in the bin. Mary was, by God’s direction, be¬ 
trothed to the righteous Joseph, for the greater security; because 
it was thus customary among the Jewish people, according to the 
law of Moses, that if any woman had a child, save in lawful wed¬ 
lock, she should be slain with stones. But God sent his angel to 

Liveware of her, and be^lufchild’s foster-father. Then it seemed 


to the Jews that Joseph was father of the child, but he was not; 
because the Almighty Creator had no need to be born of woman; 
but he took human nature from the womb of Mary, and left her 
a virgin undefiled, but hallowed through his birth. She knew no 
society of man, and she brought forth without pain, and contin¬ 
ued in maidenhood. The shepherds saw and recognized the child, 
as had to them been told. (There is no happiness without knowl¬ 
edge of God, as Christ himself said, when he committed us to his 
Father, "That is eternal life that they acknowledge Thee, the true 
God, and him whom thou hast sent, the Saviour Christ.") Now all 
who heard that wondered greatly thereat, and at what the shep¬ 
herds said. But Mary held all these words, pondering them in her 
heart. She would not publish Christ’s mystery, but waited until he 
himself, when it pleased him, should divulge it. She knew God’s 
law, and in the book of the prophets had read, that a virgin should 
give birth to God. Then she greatly rejoiced that she might be it. 
It was prophesied that he should be born in the city of Bethle¬ 
hem, and she greatly wondered that, according to that prophecy, 

she the child lying in the bin, where the ox and the ass usually 
seek food. God’s archangel Gabriel had announced to Mary the 

nouncement was truly fulfilled. Such words Mary held, ponder¬ 
ing them in her heart. And the shepherds returned glorifying and 
praising God for all those things which they had heard and seen, 
as had been told unto them. 

The memory of these three shepherds is preserved one mile to 

who visit the place. We should imitate these shepherds, and glo¬ 
rify and praise our Lord for all those things which he hath done 
for love of us, for our redemption and eternal bliss, to whom be 
glory and praise with the Almighty Father, in unity of the Holy 
Ghost, world without end. Amen. 

DECEMBER XXVI. THE PASSION OF 
THE BLESSED STEPHEN, 
PROTOMARTYR. 

We read in the book which is called The Acts of the Apostles, that 
from among the Jewish people, had turned to Christ’s faith, after 

Of these deacons the first was STEPHEN, to whom we do hon¬ 
our on this day. He was of great faith, and filled with the Holy 
Ghost. The six others were called by these names; Stephen was the 
first, the second Philip, the third Prochorus, the fourth Nicanor, 
the fifth Timothy, the sixth Parmenas, the seventh Nicolas. They 
chose these seven, and set them in the presence of the apostles, 

cons. The preaching of God waxed then daily, and the number of 
Christian men was greatly multiplied in Jerusalem. Then was the 
blessed Stephen filled with God’s grace, and with great strength, 
and he wrought miracles and great signs among the people. Then 
arose some of the unbelieving Jews, and would with their error 
quell the blessed martyr’s doctrine; but they could not withstand 
his wisdom, nor the Holy Ghost, who spake through him. Then 
they set false witnesses, who belied him, and said that he spake 
blasphemous words of Moses and of God. The people were then 
greatly excited, and the elders, and the Jewish scribes, and they 
seized Stephen, and drew him to their council, and the false wit- 

words against this holy place, and God’s law. We heard him say 
that Christ shall destroy this place, and change the usages which 
Moses hath taught us." Then looked on him they who sate in the 
council, and saw his countenance like the face of an angel. Then 
said the chief priest to the blessed martyr, "Is it as they say?" Then 
would the holy man Stephen rectify their unbelieving hearts with 
the example and remembrance of their forefathers, and, with all 
love, incline them to the way of truth. He began then to relate to 
them concerning the patriarch Abraham, how the God of heaven 
chose him for associate, and promised him, that all nations should 
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be blessed in his offspring, for his obedience. In like manner, in a 
long narrative, he renewed before them the memory of the other 
patriarchs; and how Moses, through God’s might, wonderfully led 
their forefathers over the Red Sea, and how they afterwards were 
forty days in the waste, daily fed with heavenly food; and how 
God led them to the Jewish country, and wholly destroyed before 
their sight all the heathen nations; and of David the great king’s 
greatness, and of Solomon’s glory, who the great temple raised 
to God. At last he said, "Ye withstand the Holy Ghost with stiff 

the righteous Christ ye enviously slew; ye have received a law 
by the disposition of angels, and ye have held it not.” Then were 
the Jews greatly disturbed in their heart, and gnashed their teeth 
against him. But the holy Stephen was filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and looked towards heaven, and saw the glory of God, and Jesus 
standing on the right of his Father; and he said, "Behold, I see the 
heavens open, and the Son of man standing at the right hand of 
God." Then the Jews, crying with a loud voice, held their ears, and 

of the city to be stoned. The false witnesses then laid their coats 
before the feet of a young man who was called SAUL. They then 
begun to stone with hard stones the blessed Stephen; and he cried, 
and said, "Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." And he bowed his knees, 
crying with a loud voice, "My Lord, place not thou these deeds to 
them as sin." And he then with that word departed to the Almighty 

The wise Augustine spake touching this text, and inquired, why 
the holy martyr Stephen said that he saw the Son of man standing 
at God’s right hand, and would not say the Son of God; when it 
seemed worthier of Christ to be called the Son of God than the 
Son of man? But it was fitting that Jesus should be so manifested 
in heaven, and so announced on earth. All the malice of the Jews 
arose in this, Why the Lord Christ, who, after the flesh, is truly the 
Son of man, should also be called the Son of God; for the holy writ 
hath very properly mentioned the Son of man standing at the right 
hand of God, to shame the disbelief of the Jews. Christ was mani¬ 
fested in heaven to his blessed martyr Stephen, who was slain by 
the unbelievers on earth; and the heavenly truth gave testimony 
of him, whom earthly wickedness had shamefully calumniated. 
Who can rightly be called the Son of man, save Christ only, when 
every man besides him is the son of two persons? The blessed 
Stephen saw Christ standing, because he was his support in the 
spiritual fight of his martyrdom. Verily we confess in our creed 
that the Lord sits at the right hand of his Father. A seat is befit¬ 
ting to a judge, and standing to one helping or fighting. Now our 
creed acknowledges Christ’s seat, because he is the true Judge of 
the living and the dead: and the blessed martyr Stephen saw him 

of all the chosen saints is precious in the sight of God; yet it seems, 
if any difference may be between martyrs, that he is the most ex¬ 
alted who suffered martyrdom next to God. Now Stephen was or¬ 
dained deacon at the hands of the apostles; but he preceded them 
in the kingdom of heaven by a triumphant death; and so he who 

in condition was the earliest to be a doctor in martyrdom. That 
death verily which Jesus vouchsafed to suffer for men, Stephen 
gave first of men to Jesus. He is called protomartyr, that is the 
first witness, because he first after Christ’s passion suffered mar¬ 
tyrdom. Stephen is a Greek name, which is in Latin, Coronatus, 

has the eternal crown of glory, as his name foretold to him. The 
lying witnesses, who had falsely accused him, begun first to stone 
him; because the law of Moses taught, that whosoever accused 
another to death should throw the first stone against him whom 
he had before slain with his tongue. The cruel Jews raging stoned 
the holy one, and he cried and said, "Lord, place thou not these 
deeds to them as sin." 

Understand now, my brethren, the great love of this blessed 
man. He was placed in death, and yet he prayed with true love for 
his slayers; and amid the falling of the stones, when any one might 
forget his dearest friends, he commended his foes to God, thus 
saying, "Lord, place thou not these deeds to them as sin." He was 
more afflicted on account of their sins than of his own wounds, 


more for their wickedness than his own death; and rightly more, 
seeing that eternal death followed their wickedness, and eternal 
life followed his death. Saul held the garments of the false wit- 

Stephen with bended knees besought the Lord that he would re¬ 
deem Saul. Stephen’s prayer was heard, and Saul was redeemed. 

By this deed is shown how greatly avails the prayer of true love. 
Verily the church of God would not have had Paul as a teacher, if 
the holy martyr Stephen had not thus prayed. Behold, Paul now 
rejoices with Stephen in the kingdom of heaven; with Stephen he 
enjoys the brightness of Christ, and with him he rules. Whither 
Stephen preceded, stoned with the stones of Saul, thither Paul fol¬ 
lowed, aided by the prayers of Stephen. Paul is not there defiled 
through Stephen’s murder, but Stephen rejoices in the fellowship 

came the cruelty of the Jews to Stephen, and the same love cov¬ 
ered over the greatness of his sins in Paul, and it in both of them 
together earned the kingdom of heaven. Verily true love is the 
fountain and origin of all goodness, and noble fortitude, and the 
way that leads to heaven. He who journeys in true love cannot err 

the holy martyr rendered so courageous that he boldly reproved 
the disbelief of the Jews, and he continued tranquil amid the great 
stones, and benevolently prayed for the stoners, and, in addition 
thereto, entered the heavenly hall living, and crowned with glory. 

My brethren, let us in some degree imitate so great a teacher’s 
faith, and so great a martyr’s love. Let us love our brothers in 
God’s church with such affection as that with which this martyr 
loved his foes. Be mindful what Truth itself has promised in the 
holy gospel, and what pledge it has given us. Jesus said, "If ye 
forgive those men who sin against you, then will your heavenly 
Father forgive you your sins: but if ye will not forgive, your Father 
will not forgive you your sins." Ye hear now, my brethren, that it 
stands, through God’s grace, at our own option how we shall be 
judged before God. He said, "If ye forgive, ye shall be forgiven." 
Let no man deceive himself: verily if any one hate a man in this 
world, whatever good he may have done, he loses it all; for the 
apostle Paul speaks not falsely, who says, "Though I spend all my 
wealth in food for the poor, and though I give my own body to 
be slain, so that I burn in martyrdom, if I have not true love, it 
profiteth me nothing." Concerning the same the evangelist John 
said, "He who loveth not his brother continueth in death." Again 
he said, "Every one who hateth his brother is a murderer." We are 
all brothers who believe in God, and we all say, "Pater noster qui 
es in coelis," that is, "Our Father who art in heaven." Let no man 
presume on kinship without true love. Let no man trust in alms- 
deeds, or in prayers, without the aforesaid love; for so long as he 
holds black malice in his heart, he cannot in any way delight the 
merciful God. But if he desire that God be merciful to him, let 
him listen to good counsel, not from my mouth, but from that of 
Christ himself: he said, "If thou offerest thy gift at God’s altar, and 
thou there rememberest that thy brother hath something against 
thee, leave forthwith the gift before the altar, and go first to thy 
brother, and reconcile thee to him, and when thou comest again to 
the altar, offer then thy gift." But if thou hast injured thy Christian 
brother, then hath he something against thee, and thou shalt, ac¬ 
cording to God’s teaching, gladden him, ere thou offerest thy gift. 
But if the Christian man, who is thy brother, hath in aught done 
thee evil, that thou shalt mercifully forgive. Our spiritual gifts are 
our prayers, and hymn, and housel-hallowing, and every other gift 
that we offer to God, which we should give to God with peaceful 
heart and brotherly love. Now will some man say against this text, 

thou man, thou seest what thy brother hath done to thee, but thou 
seest not what thou hast done to God. When thou much heavier 
sins hast perpetrated against God, why wilt thou not forgive one 
man little offences, that the Almighty God may forgive thee great 
sins? Now again thou wilt say, It is a great hardship for me to 

We will not gainsay that it is a great hardship; but if it is difficult 
in this world, it turns to a great reward in the one to come. Ver¬ 
ily by love of thy foe thou art the friend of God, and not only art 
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thou his friend, but thou art also a child of God, by the condition 
that thou love thy foe; as Christ himself hath said, "Love your en¬ 
emies, do good to those who hate you, that ye be your Father’s 
children, who is in heaven." Many hardships and contumelies any 
one would easily endure that he might be accounted the child of 
some powerful man, and his heir to transitory possessions: bear 
now patiently, for the everlasting honour of being accounted chil¬ 
dren of God, and his heirs in heavenly riches, that which the other 
would undergo for a frail matter. 

We tell you God’s law; hold it if ye will. If we kept it in si¬ 
lence, we should not be secure. Love of Christ compels us ever 
to stimulate the good, that they continue in goodness; and we ad¬ 
monish the wicked that they may quickly turn from their wicked¬ 
ness. Let not the righteous be heedless at his beginning, nor the 
wicked despair through his unrighteousness. Let the good man 
dread lest he fall; the wicked take care that he stand. Let him who 
is wicked imitate the conversion of Paul; let him who is good per¬ 
sist in goodness with Stephen; for no beginning is praiseworthy 
without a good ending. All praise will be sung at the end. 

My brethren, yesterday our Lord vouchsafed to visit this world 
in true human nature: now to-day the noble champion Stephen, 

descended clothed with flesh; Stephen ascended, through his 
blood with glory crowned. Yesterday angels sung, "Glory to God 

their fellowship, with whom he glorieth and rejoiceth to all eter¬ 
nity. Amen. 

DECEMBER XXVII. THE 
ASSUMPTION OF SAINT JOHN THE 
APOSTLE. 

John the Evangelist, Christ’s darling, was on this day, through 
God’s visitation, taken to the joy of the kingdom of heaven. He 
was the son of Christ’s maternal aunt, and he loved him particu¬ 
larly, not so much for the consanguinity, as for the purity of his 
uncorrupted chastity. He was in chastity chosen to God, and he 
ever continued in undefiled chastity. It is read in historic narra¬ 
tives that he would marry, and Christ was invited to his nuptials. 

bade the serving men fill six stone vessels with pure water, and 


and the poor, whom she had bountifully fed, sad, with weeping, 
followed the corpse. Then the apostle bade them set down the bier, 
and said, "My Lord, Jesus Christ! Raise thee, Drusiana; arise, and 
return home, and prepare refection for us in thy house." Drusiana 
then arose as if from sleep awakened, and, mindful of the apostle’s 
command, returned home. 

On the second day the apostle going in the street, observed 
where a philosopher was accompanying two brothers, who had 
turned all their parents’ treasure into precious gems, and would 
crush them in the sight of all the people as a spectacle, in con¬ 
tempt as it were of worldly riches. It was common at that time 
for those who would sedulously learn philosophy, to change their 
property for gems, and break them in pieces; or for a wedge of 
gold, and throw it into the sea; lest the contemplation of those 
riches should hinder them at their study. Then the apostle called 
the philosopher Graton to him, and said, "It is foolish that any 
one should despise worldly riches for praise of men, and be con¬ 
demned at God’s doom. Vain is the medicine that cannot heal the 
sick; as also is vain the doctrine that healeth not the sins and vices 
of the soul. Verily my teacher, Christ, enjoined a youth who de¬ 
sired eternal life, in these words. That he should sell all his wealth, 

tion thereto, eternal life." The philosopher Graton him answered, 

true God, join the fragments to soundness, that their value may 
benefit the poor." John then gathered the fragments of the jewels, 
and looked to heaven, thus saying, "Lord Jesus, to thee no thing 
is difficult; thou didst restore this crushed world for thy faithful, 
through sign of the holy rood; restore now these precious gems, 
by thy angels’ hands, that these ignorant men may acknowledge 
thy powers, and in thee believe." Lo, then suddenly the gems be¬ 
came sound, so that even no sign of their former broken condi¬ 
tion was seen. Then the philosopher Graton, together with the 
youths, fell forthwith at the feet of John, believing in God. The 
apostle baptized him with all his family, and he began openly to 
preach God’s faith. The two brothers, Atticus and Eugenius, gave 
their gems, and distributed all their wealth to the poor, and fol¬ 
lowed the apostle, and a great multitude of believers also joined 
themselves to him. 

Then on a certain time the apostle came to the city of Perga- 
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your behest they forsook the possessed demoniacs; now ye your¬ 
selves dread devils. The heavenly possessions are common to us 
all. Naked we were born, and naked we depart. The brightness of 
the sun, and the light of the moon, and of all the stars are com¬ 
mon to the high and the low. Rain-showers and the church-door, 
baptism and forgiveness of sins, partaking of the housel and God’s 

etous wishes to have more than suffices him, though he enjoys not 
freedom from care in his abundance. The covetous hath one body 

tenance; but that which he, through the vice of avarice, cannot 
give to any other, he hoardeth, and knoweth not for whom, as the 
prophet said, ’Vainly is every man troubled who hoardeth, and 
knoweth not for whom he gathereth.’ Verily he is not lord of those 
possessions, when he cannot distribute them, but he is the slave of 
those possessions, when he wholly serveth them; and in addition 
thereto, diseases of his body increase, so that he may not enjoy 
food or drink. He cares night and day that his money be preserved; 
he attends greedily to his gain, his rent, his buildings; he bereaves 

departs he from this world, naked and charged with crimes, bear¬ 
ing with him his sins alone; therefore shall he suffer punishment 

Behold, while the apostle was speaking this lecture, a certain 
widow bare her son to be buried, who had been married thirty 
days before. The afflicted mother, together with the mourners, 
wailing prostrated herself at the holy apostle’s feet, praying that 
he would, in God’s name, rear up her son, as he did the widow 
Drusiana. John then, pitying the grief of the mother and the 
mourners, prostrated his body on the earth, in long prayer, and at 
length rising up, again with up-raised hands prayed a long time. 
Having done thus thrice, he bade them unwrap the corpse of the 
youth, and said, "O thou youth, who through thy flesh’s lust hast 
early lost thy soul; O thou youth, thou knewest not thy Creator; 

friend, and hast therefore fallen on the worst enemy. Now I have 
shed my tears, and earnestly prayed for thy sensuality, that thou 
mayest from death arise, and to these two brothers, Atticus and 
Eugenius, declare how great glory they have lost, and what pun¬ 
ishment they have earned." On this the youth Stacteus arose, and 
fell at the feet of John, and began to chide the brothers who had 
been perverted, thus saying, "I saw the angels who had charge 
of you sadly weeping, and the accursed fiend rejoicing in your 
destruction. For you was the kingdom of heaven ready, and shin¬ 
ing structures filled with repasts, and with eternal light: these ye 
have lost through heedlessness, and have got for yourselves dark 
dwellings filled with serpents, and with crackling flames, full of 

and howling cease not day nor night: pray, therefore, with in¬ 
ward heart, this apostle of God, your teacher, that he raise you 
from eternal perdition, as he hath raised me from death, and that 
he your souls, which are now blotted from the living book, lead 
back to God’s grace and mercy." 

The youth then, Stacteus, who had risen from death, together 
with the brothers, prostrated himself in the footsteps of John, and 
the people with them, all unanimously praying that he would in¬ 
tercede with God for them. The apostle then commanded the two 
brothers that they for thirty days in penitence should sacrifice to 
God by penance, and in that space should earnestly pray that the 
golden rods might be turned again to their former nature, and the 
gems to their worthlessness. After thirty days’ space, when they 
could not by their prayers restore the gold and the gems to their 
nature, they came with weeping to the apostle, thus saying, "Ever 
hast thou taught mercy, and that one should have mercy on an¬ 
other; and if one have mercy on another, how much more will God 
show mercy to and pity men, his handiwork! The sin which we 
have committed with covetous eyes, we now with weeping eyes 
repent." Then answered the apostle, "Bear the rods to the wood, 
and the stones to the sea-strand: they shall be restored to their na¬ 
ture." When they had done this they again received God’s grace, 
so that they drove out devils, and healed the blind and the sick, 
and performed many miracles, in the Lord’s name, as they before 


The apostle then converted to God all the country of Asia, 
which is accounted the half part of the world; and wrote the fourth 
book of Christ, which treats most of Christ’s divinity. The other 
three evangelists, Matthew, Mark, Luke, wrote rather of Christ’s 
human state. Then there sprung up heretics in God’s church, who 
said that Christ was not before he was born of Mary. Thereupon 
all the diocesan bishops besought the holy apostle to compose the 
fourth book, and extinguish the audacity of the heretics. John 
then ordered a general fast of three days; and after the fast he 
was so greatly filled with the spirit of God, that he excelled all 
God’s angels and all creatures with his exalted mind, and began 
the evangelical memorial with these words, "In principio erat ver- 
bum," etc., that is in English, "In the beginning was the word, and 
the word was with God, and the word was God; this was in the 
beginning with God; all things are made through him, and with¬ 
out him nothing is created." And so forth, in all the evangelical 

vinity, how he eternally without beginning was begotten of his 
Father, and reigneth with him in unity of the Holy Ghost, ever 
without end. He wrote few things of his human nature, because 
the three other evangelists had composed their books abundantly 

unbelieving, said that they would force the apostle to their hea- 
thenship: whereupon the apostle said to the idolaters, "Go all 
together to God’s church, and call all of you to your gods that, 
through their might, the church may fall down; then will I turn 
to your heathenship. But if the power of your god may not cast 
down the holy church, I will cast down your temple, through the 
might of the Almighty God, and I will crush your idol; and it shall 
then seem right that ye cease from your error, and believe in the 
true God, who alone is Almighty." The idolaters assented to this 
proposal, and John with kind words exhorted the people to go out 
from the devil’s temple; and with clear voice cried before them all, 
"In the name of God let this temple fall down with all the idols that 
dwell within it, that this multitude may know that this idolatry is 
the worship of the devil." Behold then, the temple fell suddenly 

twelvetfiousand heathens were turned to belief in Christ, and hah 
lowed with baptism. 

But the chief idolater still refused with great perverseness, and 
said that he would not believe unless John drank poison, and 
through God’s might overcame the deadly drink. Then said the 
apostle, "Though thou give me poison, through God’s name it shall 
not hurt me." Then said the idolater Aristodemus, "Thou shalt first 
see another drink it, and instantly die, that so at least thy heart 
may fear the death-bearing drink." John answered him, "If thou 
wilt believe in God, I will fearless receive this drink." Then Aris¬ 
todemus went to the prefect, and took from his prison two thieves, 
and gave them the poison before all the people, in the presence of 
John; and they immediately after the drink died. Then the idol¬ 
ater gave the venomous drink also to the apostle, and he having 
armed his mouth and all his body with the sign of the rood, and 
exorcised the poison in God’s name, with bold heart drank it all. 
Aristodemus then and the people beheld the apostle three hours 
of the day, and saw him having a glad countenance, without pale- 

John worshippeth." Then said the idolater to the apostle, "Yet I 
doubt; but if thou, in the name of thy God, wilt raise up these dead 
thieves, then will my heart be cleansed from every doubt." Then 
said John, "Aristodemus, take my tunic, and lay it on the corpses 
of the dead men, and say, ’The apostle of Jesus Christ hath sent me 
to you, that ye in his name may arise from death, and that every 
man may know that death and life minister to my Saviour.’" He 
then, at the apostle’s command, bare his tunic, and laid it on the 
two dead ones, and they forthwith rose up whole. When the idol¬ 
ater saw that, he prostrated himself at the feet of John, and then 
went to the prefect, and announced to him those miracles with 
a loud voice. Then they both sought the apostle, praying for his 
compassion: whereupon the apostle enjoined them a fast of seven 
days, and afterwards baptized them; and after their baptism they 
cast down all their idols, and with the aid of their kinsmen, and 
with all art, raised a great church to God in honour of the apostle. 
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When the apostle was ninety-nine years old the Lord Christ ap¬ 
peared to him with the other apostles, whom he had taken from 
this life, and said, "John, come to me; it is time that thou with 
thy brethren shouldst feast at my banquet." John then arose, and 
went towards Jesus. But he said to him, "Lo, on Sunday, the day 
of my resurrection, thou shalt come to me:” and after those words 
the Lord returned to heaven. The apostle greatly rejoiced in that 
promise, and at sunrise early rising came to the church, and from 
cock-crowing until the third hour, taught God’s law, and sang 
mass to them, and said, that the Saviour had called him to heaven 
on that day. He then ordered his grave to be dug opposite the altar, 
and the dust to be removed; and he went quick and whole into his 
grave, and with outstretched hands cried to God, "Lord Christ, I 
thank thee that thou hast invited me to thy banquet: thou knowest 
that with all my heart I have desired thee. Oft have I prayed thee 
that I might go to thee, but thou saidst that I should abide, that 

against every pollution, and thou hast ever illumined my soul, and 
hast nowhere forsaken me. Thou hast set in my mouth the word of 
thy truth, and I have written down the lore which I heard from thy 
mouth, and the wonders which I saw thee work. Now I commit 
to thee, Lord! thy children, those which thy church, maiden and 
mother, through water and the Holy Ghost have gained to thee. 
Receive me to my brothers with whom thou earnest and invitedst 
me. Open towards me the gate of life, that the princes of darkness 
may not find me. Thou art Christ, Son of the living God, who, 
at thy Father’s behest, hast saved the world, and hast sent us the 
Holy Ghost. Thee we praise and thank for thy manifold benefits 
throughout the world eternal. Amen." 

After this prayer a heavenly light appeared above the apostle, 
within the grave, shining for an hour so bright, that no man’s sight 
might look on the rays of light; and with that light he gave up his 
spirit to the Lord, who had invited him to his kingdom. He de¬ 
parted as joyfully from the pain of death, from this present life, as 

terwards found filled with manna. Manna the heavenly meat was 
called which for forty years fed the people of Israel in the wilder¬ 
ness. Now this food was found in the grave of John, and nothing 
else, and the meat is growing in it to this present day. Many mir¬ 
acles have there been manifested, and sick healed, and released 
from all calamities through the apostle’s intercession. This hath 
the Lord Christ granted unto him, to whom is glory and honour 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever without end. Amen. 

DECEMBER XXVIII. THE NATIVITY 
OF THE INNOCENTS. 

Now to-day God’s church throughout all the globe celebrates the 
festival of the blessed children whom the cruel Herod, on account 
of the birth of Christ, slew in impious persecution, as the evangel¬ 
ical narrative manifestly makes known to us. 

Matthew wrote, in the first book of Christ, in these words, of 
the birth-time of Jesus, and said, "When Jesus was born in the 
Judaean Bethlehem, in the days of Herod the king, behold there 
came from the east part of the earth three astrologers to the city of 
Jerusalem, thus inquiring, Where is the King of the Jewish people, 
who is born? Verily we saw his star in the east part, and we come 
in order that we may worship him. Now king Herod hearing this 
was greatly troubled, and all the citizens together with him. He 
then assembled all the chief bishops and scribes of the people, and 
inquired where the birthplace of Christ might be. They said. In the 
Judaean Bethlehem. Thus verily it is written by the prophet Micah, 
Ah thou Bethlehem, Judaean land, thou art in no wise meanest of 
cities among the Jewish princes: of thee shall come the Ruler who 
shall rule and govern the people of Israel. Then Herod called the 
three astrologers in separate discourse, and diligently questioned 
them at what time the star had first appeared to them, and sent 
them to Bethlehem, thus saying, Go instantly, and inquire con¬ 
cerning the child, and when ye find it, let me know, that I may 
worship him. After the king’s speech the astrologers went, and lo, 
the star which they had seen in the east part glided before them, 
till it stood over the inn in which the child was staying. They saw 
the star and greatly rejoiced. They then went in, and found the 


child with Mary his mother, and falling down they worshipped 
him. They opened their cases of treasure and offered him gifts, 
gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. Then God warned them in a 
dream, and commanded, that they should not return to the cruel 
king Herod, but should turn through another way, and so come to 
their own country. Lo, God’s angel appeared to Joseph, the child’s 
foster-father, in a dream, saying, ’Arise, and take this child with 
the mother, and flee to the land of Egypt, and be there until I speak 
to thee again: for it will come to pass that Herod will devise how 
he may fordo the child.’ Joseph then arose by night, and conveyed 
the child together with the mother to the land of Egypt, and there 
staid until Herod departed; that the prophecy might be fulfilled 
which of old thus spake of that journey. From the land of Egypt I 
have called my son." 

Now chroniclers say that in the meanwhile Herod was accused 
to the Roman emperor, who at that time ruled all the earth. He 
therefore went, by the emperor’s command, to Rome, that he 
might clear himself, if he could. He cleared himself very cun¬ 
ningly, as he was so sagacious, that the emperor sent him back 
with great honour to the Jewish kingdom. When he came home 
he remembered what he had intended concerning the child, and 
saw that he had been deceived by the astrologers, and was ex¬ 
ceedingly irritated. He then sent his executioners, and slew all 
the male children that were in the city of Bethlehem, and in all its 

ing to the time which he had inquired of the astrologers. Then was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Jeremiah, who thus prophesied, "A voice 
is heard on high, great weeping and wading: Rachel wept for her 

On the twelfth day of Christ’s birth the three astrologers came 
to Herod, and informed him concerning the chdd that was born; 
and when they had discovered his birthplace, they went to the 
chdd, and would not return to the cruel murderer, as he had com¬ 
manded. He might not then avoid the emperor’s command, and, 
therefore, through his long journey, the slaughter of the chddren 
was delayed more than he had intended; and they were on this 
present day gloriously martyred; not, however, in the year that 
Christ was bom, but after the course of two years after the return 
of the cruel tyrant. 

He was not of noble birth, nor did he belong to the royal race; 
but by artifices and deception he attained to the kingly dignity; as 
Moses wrote concerning him. That the royal Jewish race should 
not decay until Christ himself came. Now Christ came at the time 
that the royal family was decayed, and the stranger Herod ruled 
the kingdom. Then was he greatly afraid and terrified lest his 
kingdom should fall through the coming of the true king. He 
called therefore the astrologers in separate converse, and dili¬ 
gently questioned them at what time they first saw the star; for he 
feared, as it came to pass, that they would not return to him. He 
therefore commanded all the children of that district, from the age 
of two years to that of one day, to be slain, that the one might not 
escape whom he sought. But he was unmindful of the holy scrip¬ 
ture, which says, "No wisdom nor any counsel is aught against 
God." 

The treacherous Herod said to the astrologers, "Go, and dili¬ 
gently inquire concerning the child, and let me know, that I may 
worship him." But he manifested afterwards his guileful artifice, 
how he would have done, if he had found him, when he destroyed 
all those of equal age, for the persecution of him alone. Needlessly 

quire for himself his earthly kingdom, or any other king’s by vi¬ 
olence; but he came because he would give his heavenly king¬ 
dom to believing men. He came not that he might be exalted on 
a pompous throne, but that he might with contumely be nailed 
hanging on a cross. Nevertheless, he would avoid the machina¬ 
tion of the cruel tyrant by flight, not because he fled from death, 
who of his own will visited the world for the purpose of suffer¬ 
ing; but it would have been too early, if he had been slain in the 
child’s cradle, for his advent would then, as it were, be hidden from 

and bade the foster-father convey the heavenly Prince forthwith 
from the country. 

Christ despised not his young champions, though he was not 
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bodily present at their slaughter; but he sent them from this mis¬ 
erable life to his eternal kingdom. Blessed they were born that 
they might for his sake suffer death. Happy is their age, which 
could not yet acknowledge Christ, and might for Christ suffer. 
They were witnesses of Jesus, though they yet knew him not. 
They were not ripened for slaughter, yet they blessedly died to 
life. Blessed was their birth, because they found everlasting life at 
the entrance of this present life. They were snatched from their 
mothers’ breasts, but they were instantly committed to the bo- 

so greatly favour those little ones, so greatly as he favoured them 
by the fierce hate of persecution. They are called blossoms of mar¬ 
tyrs, because they were as blossoms springing up in the midst of 
the chill of infidelity, consumed, as it were, by the frost of persecu¬ 
tion. Blessed are the wombs which bare them, and the breasts that 
such have sucked. Verily the mothers suffered through their chil¬ 
dren’s martyrdom; the sword that pierced their children’s limbs 
entered the hearts of the mothers, and it is needful that they be 
partakers of the eternal reward, when they were companions of 
the suffering. They were slain while little and witless, but they 
shall arise at the common doom in full growth, and with heavenly 
wisdom. We shall all come to one age at the common resurrection, 
although we now in various age depart from this world. 

The gospel says, that Rachel wept for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are not. Jacob the patriarch’s wife 
was called Rachel, and she betokened God’s church, which weeps 
for her ghostly children; but it will not so be comforted, that they 
again return to temporal strife, who once by a triumphant death 

crowned with glory with Christ. 

But the impious Herod did not enjoy his kingdom in long 
healthfulness, for without delay the divine vengeance came upon 
him, which afflicted him with manifold misery, and also mani¬ 
fested in what torments he must after death eternally suffer. An 
unspeakable disease seized him; his body burned without with a 
lasting heat, and all within he was inflamed and bursten. He had 
great craving for food, but yet with no viands could he satisfy his 
voracity, and fearfully rotted away, and dolefully fetched sighs, so 
that he could with difficulty breathe. Dropsy came on him, be¬ 
neath the girdle, to that degree that his members swarmed with 
vermin, and stinking venom ever flowed from his swollen feet. 
Unbearable palsies spread over his whole body, and incredible in¬ 
flation afflicted his entrails. Stinking vapour proceeded from his 
mouth, so that hardly any leech could approach him. Many of the 
leeches he slew; he said that they might heal him and would not. 
Constant sleeplessness afflicted him, so that he passed the whole 
night without sleep; and if he dozed a little, nightly phantoms im- 

with violent longing desired his life, he commanded to be con¬ 
veyed over the river Jordan, where there were hot baths, which 

to his leeches that they should bathe him in lukewarm oil. But 
when he was led to this bathing, the body was all relaxed, so that 

less, without sense. When he came to, he commanded to be borne 
to the city of Jericho. 

When he was hopeless of life he called to him all the Jew¬ 
ish elders from every city, and ordered them to be confined in 
prison, and sent for his sister Salome and her husband Alexander, 
and said, "I know that this Jewish people will greatly rejoice at 
my death; but I may have an honourable funeral attendance of a 
mourning multitude, if ye will obey my commands. As soon as I 
depart, slay all the Jewish elders whom I have confined in prison, 
then will their relations be compelled to mourn, who will rejoice 
at my departure." He then appointed his soldiers to that slaughter, 
and commanded fifty shillings as reward to be given to each of 
them, that they might not withdraw their hands from the shed¬ 
ding of blood. When he was tormented with intense agony he 
wickedly commanded his own son Antipater to be killed, in ad¬ 
dition to the two whom he had killed previously. At last, when 
he was sensible of his death’s approach, he commanded them to 
reach him his knife to shred an apple, and violently stabbed him¬ 
self, so that it quaked in him. Such was the death of Herod, who 


wickedly machinated on the coming of the heavenly Prince, and 
impiously killed the innocent little ones, his equals in age. 

Lo, then, God’s angel, after the death of Herod, appeared to 
Joseph in a dream, in the land of Egypt, thus saying, "Arise, and 
take the child together with his mother, and go again to the land 
of Israel; for they are dead, who machinated against the child’s 
life." He then arose, as the angel had commanded him, and con¬ 
veyed the child with the mother to the land of Israel. Then Joseph 
learned that Archelaus reigned in Judaea after Herod his father, 

monished in a dream that he should go to Galilee, because the 
country there was not quite so near to the king, though it was 
in his kingdom. The child then dwelt in the city which is called 
Nazareth, that the prophecy might be fulfilled, which said, that he 
should be called a Nazarene. The angel said to Joseph, "They are 
dead who machinated against the child’s life." With that word he 
manifested that more of the Jewish elders meditated the slaying of 
Christ; but it befell them very rightly, that they with their impious 
lord all perished. 

We will not longer extend this narrative, lest it may seem te¬ 
dious to you, but will pray for the intercession of these innocent 
martyrs for you. They are those who follow Christ in white gar¬ 
ments, whithersoever he goeth; and they stand before his throne, 
without any impurity, having their palm-twigs in hand, and sing 
the new hymn in honour of the Almighty, who liveth and ruleth 
ever without end. Amen. 

JANUARY I. THE OCTAVES AND 
CIRCUMCISION OF OUR LORD. 

The evangelist Luke concluded the gospel of this day with few 
words, but they are filled with a manifold power of the heavenly 
mysteries. He said, "Postquam consummati sunt dies octo ut cir- 
cumcideretur puer, vocatum est nomen ejus Jesus, quod vocatum 
est ab angelo, priusquam in utero conciperetur." That is in our 
tongue, "After that the eight days were accomplished from the 
Lord’s birth, that he should be circumcised, his name was called 
Jesus, that is Saviour, by which name he was called by the angel 

The patriarch Abraham was the first man circumcised by God’s 
command. Abraham spake with God, and God held converse most 
with him after Noah’s flood, and said, "I am the Lord Almighty; 
walk before me and be perfect. And I will set my covenant be¬ 
twixt me and thee, and I will exceedingly multiply thee, and thou 
shalt be the father of many nations. Kings shall spring from thee, 
and I will set my covenant betwixt me and thee, and thy offspring 
after thee, that I am the God of thee and of thy offspring." Abra¬ 
ham prostrated himself with all his limbs to the earth, and God 
said to him, "Hold thou my covenant, and thy offspring after thee 
in their tribes. This is my covenant, which ye shall hold betwixt 
me and you; that every male child in your tribe shall be circum¬ 
cised: be that a sign betwixt me and you. Let every male child, 
when it is eight nights old, be circumcised, both the noble-born 
and the slave; and he who neglecteth this, his soul shall perish, 

forth called not Abram, but Abraham, because I will establish thee 
as the father of many nations. Nor be thy wife called Sarai, but be 
called Sarah; and I will bless her, and of her I will give thee a son 
whom thou shalt call Isaac; and I will set my covenant with him 
and his offspring for everlasting duration. And after this speech 
the Almighty went up." On the same day Abraham was circum- 

eighth day from his birth. 

Abraham’s name was at first spoken with five letters, ’Abram,’ 
that is High father; but God increased his name with two letters, 
and called him Abraham, that is Father of many nations: for 
God said that he had appointed him for father of many nations. 
His wife was called Sarai, which is interpreted. My chief; but God 
called her afterwards Sarah, that is Chief; that she might not be 
exclusively called her family’s chief, but absolutely chief; which 
is to be understood, mother of all believing women. An hundred 
years old was Abraham, and his consort ninety, before they had a 
child between them. When a child came to them, it came so much 
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ing, with diabolical charms, when the apostle of the gentiles, Paul, 
has said, "Whatsoever ye do in word or in work, do always in the 
name of the Lord, thanking the Almighty Father through his Son." 
That man’s Christianity is naught, who passes his life in diabol¬ 
ical charms; he is in appearance a Christian man, and is a mis- 

laboured in vain when I inclined you to God, now ye observe days 
and months with vain auguries." 

Every bodily creature in the creation which the earth produces, 
is, however, according to nature, fuller and stronger in full moon 
than in decrease. Thus trees also, if they are felled in full moon, 
are harder and more lasting for building, and especially if they are 
made sapless. This is no charm, but is a natural thing from their 
creation. The sea too agrees wonderfully with the course of the 

always four points later. 

Let us set our hope and our happiness in the providence of the 
Almighty Creator, who hath placed all creatures in three things; 
that is in measure, and in number, and in weight. Be to him glory 

JANUARY VI. THE EPIPHANY OF 
THE LORD. 

Most beloved men, a few days ago we read over this gospel before 
you, which belongs to the service of this day, for the interpreta¬ 
tion of the evangelical narrative; but we did not touch on the ex¬ 
position further than belonged to the dignity of that day: we will 

it with regard to the present festival. 

Matthew the Evangelist said, "Cum natus esset Jesus in Bethle¬ 
hem Judae, in diebus Flerodis regis, ecce Magi ab oriente venerunt 
Hierosolymam, dicentes, Ubi est qui natus est Rex Judasorum?" et 
reliqua. "When Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea, in the days 
of Herod the king, behold there came from the east part of the 
world three astrologers to the city of Jerusalem, thus inquiring, 
Where is the King of the Jews, who is born?” etc. 

This day is called the Epiphany of the Lord, that is the day of 
God’s manifestation. On this day Christ was manifested to the 
three kings, who, with threefold offerings, sought him from the 
eastern part of the world. Again, after a course of years, he was, 
at his baptism, manifested to the world, when the Holy Ghost, 
in likeness of a dove, rested upon him, and the voice of the Father 
sounded loudly from heaven, thus saying, "This is my beloved Son 
who well pleaseth me; obey him." On this day also he turned water 
to noble wine, and thereby manifested that he is the true Creator 
who could change his creatures. For these three reasons this fes¬ 
tival is called the MANIFESTATION OF GOD. On the first day of 
his birth he was manifested to three shepherds in the Jewish coun¬ 
try, through the announcement of the angel. On the same day he 
was made known to the three astrologers in the East, through the 
bright star: for on this day they came with their offerings. It was 
fitting that the discreet angel should make him known to those 
discreet Jews, who knew God’s law, and that he should be man¬ 
ifested to the heathens, who knew not the divine purpose, not 
through a voice, but by a sign. 

The Jewish shepherds betokened the spiritual shepherds, that is 
the apostles, whom Christ chose from the Jewish people, as shep- 

ing in heathenism, betokened all heathen people who should be 
turned to God through the teaching of the apostles, who were of 
the Jewish nation. For the psalmist wrote concerning Christ, that 
he is the corner-stone which joins the two walls together, because 
he united his chosen of the Jewish people and the faithful of the 
heathen, as two walls, to one church; concerning which Paul the 

far off, and peace to those who were at hand. He is our peace, 
who hath made both one, abolishing all our former enmities in 

cally, and also through knowledge of the old law: we were very 
remote, both locally and through ignorance; but he gathered us 


with one faith to the high corner-stone, that is to the unity of his 
church. 

The eastern astrologers saw a new bright star, not in heaven 

Then understood they that the wondrous star indicated the birth 
of the true King in the country over which it glided; and they 
therefore came to the kingdom of Juda, and greatly terrified the 
impious king Herod by their announcement; for earthly wicked¬ 
ness was without doubt confounded, when the heavenly greatness 

It is manifest that the astrologers knew Christ to be a true man, 
when they inquired, "Where is he who is born?" They knew him to 
be a true king, when they said, "King of Juda." They worshipped 
him as true God, when they said, "We come that we may adore 
him." Easily might God have directed them by the star to the city 
in which the child was, as he had manifested his birth by the rising 
of that star; but he would that the Jewish scribes should read the 
prophecy concerning him, and so manifest his birth-place, that 
they might be saved if, with the astrologers, they would wor¬ 
ship Christ: but if they would not, that they might by that man¬ 
ifestation be condemned. The astrologers went and worshipped, 
and the Jewish scribes remained behind, who had through book- 
knowledge pointed out the birth-place. 

All creatures acknowledged their Creator’s advent, save only 
the impious Jews. The heavens acknowledged their Creator, when 
they at his nativity displayed a new star. The sea acknowledged 
him, when Christ in his might with dry footsteps passed over its 
waves. The sun acknowledged him, when at his passion he hid his 
beams from mid-day till the ninth hour. The stones acknowledged 
him, when at his death they burst in pieces. The earth acknowl¬ 
edged him, when it all trembled at his resurrection. Hell acknowl¬ 
edged him, when it unwillingly released its captives. And yet the 
hard-hearted Jews would not for all those signs acknowledge the 
true Creator, whom the dumb creation knew, and by tokens man- 

their race there were both prophets and apostles, and many thou¬ 
sands of believing men. 

When the astrologers went to the king the star became invisible 
to them; and afterwards, when they went to the child, they again 
saw the star, which then led them to the house in which he was 
staying. It did not glide before them all the way, but after they 
came to the Jewish country it was their guide until it stopt above 
Christ’s inn. 

Herod betokens the devil; and he who inclines from God to the 
devil loses God’s grace, that is the enlightening of his understand¬ 
ing, as the astrologers lost the star when they went to the cruel 
king. But if he afterwards resolutely forsake the devil, then will he 
again have found the grace of the Holy Ghost, which enlightens 
his heart and leads to Christ. 

We are also to know, that there were some heretics who said, 
that every man is bom according to the position of the stars, and 
that by their course his destiny befalls him, and advanced in sup¬ 
port of their error, that a new star sprang up when the Lord was 
corporally born, and said that that star was his destiny. Let this 
error depart from believing hearts, that there is any destiny ex¬ 
cepting the Almighty Creator, who provides for every man life by 

ated as a fight by night for men. When the star glided, and led the 
astrologers, and pointed out to them the Child’s inn, it showed 

but it was not his destiny. Again we beseech that no believing 
man defile his faith with this error. Verily Rebekah, Isaac’s wife, 
brought forth twins, Jacob and Esau, at one time, so that Jacob 
held his elder brother Esau by the foot at his birth; yet were they 
not alike in character, nor in the actions of their life. Holy writ 
indeed says that God loved Jacob, and hated Esau; not by destiny, 
but for various acts. It happens very often that the queen and the 
slave bring forth at one time, and yet the prince, through his birth, 
grows up for the lofty throne, and the son of the slave continues 
all his life in servitude. 

Now foolish men often say that they must live according to des¬ 
tiny, as if God compels them to evil deeds! But we will overthrow 
the idle leasing of these foolish men with the deepness of the di- 
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vine writings. The Almighty Creator created angels by his divine 
power, and in his great righteousness gave them their own choice, 
that they might continue in eternal happiness through obedience, 
and might also lose that happiness, not through destiny, but for 
disobedience. His great righteousness would not compel them to 
either, but gave them their own choice; for that is righteousness, 
that to every one be allowed his own choice. For his righteous¬ 
ness would be rendered vain, if he forcibly subjected them to his 
service, or if he impelled them to evil. Then some angels abused 

accursed devils. 

Again, when the glorious Creator made mankind, he gave to 
Adam and Eve their own choice, whether they, through obedience, 
would for ever, without death, continue in happiness, with all their 
offspring, or whether, through disobedience, they would become 
mortal. But when they transgressed God’s command, and obeyed 
the instruction of the accursed devil, then they became mortal, and 
guilty through their own choice, they and all their offspring; and 
although mercy should never after be shown to mankind, more 
than to the devils, nevertheless, the righteousness would be infi¬ 
nite. But the great mercy of our Lord hath redeemed us through 
his humanity, if we with all our heart will obey his command¬ 
ments. Verily those who now, through their own choice, and the 
devil’s instigation, forsake God, God will abandon them also to 

The Almighty Father well knew, before he created his creatures, 
what was to come to pass. He knew with certainty the number 
both of chosen angels and of chosen men, and also of the haughty 
spirits and impious men, who through their impiety perish. But 
he predestined no one to evil, for he himself is all goodness; nor 
destined he any one to perdition, for he is true life. He predes¬ 
tined the elect for eternal life, because he knew that they would 
be such, through his grace and their own obedience. He would not 
predestine the wicked to his kingdom, because he knew that they 

Hold this fast in your hearts, that the Almighty and the Righteous 
God compels no man to sin, but he knows, nevertheless, before¬ 
hand who will sin through their own will. Why then shall he not 
justly avenge that evil which he abominates? He loves every good 
and righteousness, for he is by nature good and righteous; and he 
hates all those who work unrighteousness, and fordoes those who 
speak leasing. Verily those who believe in God are directed by the 
Holy Ghost. The turning to God is not of ourselves, but by God’s 
grace, as the apostle says, "Through God’s grace we are held in 
faith." 

Those who believe not through their own choice perish, not 
through destiny, for destiny is nothing but a false imagination; for 
nothing takes place by destiny, but all things are ordered by the 
doom of God, who said through his prophet, "I try the hearts of 
men, and their loins, and give to everyone according to his course, 
and according to his own invention." Let no man ascribe his evil 
deeds to God, but ascribe them first to the devil, who deceived 
mankind, and to Adam’s transgression; but above all to himself, 
that evil pleases him and good pleases him not. 

It often, however, happens that the offspring are condemned 
through the wicked deeds of their forefathers, if they imitate them 
in evil. But if the offspring are righteous, then will they live in 
their righteousness, and will not in the least bear their parents’ 
sins. Let no man be so impious that he curse Adam or Eve, who 

mercy, so that he turn his own choice to the obedience and com¬ 
mandments of his Creator; for no man will be saved, but through 
the grace of Jesus Christ: that grace he prepared and preordained 
to last for ever, before the foundation of the world. 

My brothers, ye have now heard concerning the false imagina¬ 
tion, which vain men call destiny: let us now resume the expo¬ 
sition of the gospel, where we previously left it. The astrologers 
went into the child’s inn, and found him with his mother. They 
then, with outstretched bodies, worshipped Christ, and opened 
their coffers, and offered to him threefold gifts, gold, and frank¬ 
incense, and myrrh. Gold befits a king; frankincense belongs to 
God’s service; with myrrh the corpses of the dead are prepared 
that they may not soon rot. These three astrologers worshipped 


Christ, and offered to him significant gifts. The gold betokened 
that he is a true King. The frankincense that he is true God. The 
myrrh that he was then mortal; but he now continues immortal 
to eternity. 

There were some heretics who believed that he was God, but 
they in no wise believed that he anywhere reigned: they offered 
frankincense to Christ spiritually, and would not offer him gold. 
Again, there were other heretics who believed that he was a true 
King, but they denied that he was God: these, without doubt, of¬ 
fered gold to him, and would not offer frankincense. Some heretics 
acknowledged that he was true God and true King, and denied 
that he assumed mortal flesh: these brought him gold and frank¬ 
incense, and would not bring the myrrh of the assumed mortality. 

My brothers, let us offer to our Lord gold in acknowledgment 
that he is a true King, and rules everywhere. Let us offer to him 
frankincense, because we believe that he ever was God, who at 
that time appeared man. Let us bring him myrrh, because we be¬ 
lieve that he was mortal in our flesh, who is impassible in his di¬ 
vine nature. He was mortal in human nature before his passion, 
but he is henceforth immortal, as we all shall be after the universal 
resurrection. 

We have said concerning these threefold gifts, how they apply 
to Christ: we wish also to say how they, in a moral sense, apply 
to us. By gold is wisdom betokened, as Solomon said, "A desirable 
gold-treasure lieth in the wise man’s mouth." With frankincense 
is manifested holy prayer, concerning which the psalmist sang, 
"Lord, be my prayer sent forth like burning frankincense in thy 
sight." By myrrh is typified the mortality of our flesh, concerning 
which the holy congregation says, "My hands dropt myrrh." To 
the born King we bring gold, if we are shining in his sight with 
the brightness of heavenly wisdom. Frankincense we bring him, if 
we, by diligence of holy prayers, kindle our thoughts on the altar 
of our heart, so that we may, through heavenly desire, give forth 
a sweetish savour. Myrrh we offer him, if through continence we 
quell the lusts of the flesh. Myrrh, as we have before said, acts 
so that dead flesh does not easily rot. Verily the dead flesh rots 
flagitiously, when the mortal body is subservient to overflowing 

in the stench of their lust. But if we offer myrrh to God spiritually, 
then will our mortal body be preserved through continence from 
the stenches of lust. 

The astrologers pointed out to us something great by return¬ 
ing another way to their country. For our country is Paradise, to 
which we cannot return by the way we came. The first-created 
man and all his offspring were driven from the joy of Paradise, 
through disobedience, and for eating the forbidden food, and 
through pride, when he would be better than the Almighty Cre¬ 
ator had created him. But it is greatly needful to us that we should, 
by another way, avoid the treacherous devil, that we may happily 

We should, by obedience, and continence, and humility, unan¬ 
imously proceed to our home, and with holy virtues require the 
country, which we lost through sins. Rightly was the treacherous 
Herod deceived by the astrologers, and came not to Christ; be¬ 
cause he sought him with a guileful purpose. He betokened the 
false hypocrites, who in outward show seek God, and never find 
him. He is to be sought with a true heart, and steadfast mind, who 
liveth and ruleth with the Father and the Holy Ghost, for ever and 


THE THIRD SUNDAY AFTER THE 
LORD’S EPIPHANY. 

reliqua. 

Matthew, the blessed Evangelist, wrote in this evangelical lec- 

tude followed him. Behold, there came a leprous man, and fell 
down before Jesus, thus saying, Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
cleanse me. Jesus stretched forth his hand, and touched him, and 
said, I will; and be thou cleansed. Then immediately was his lep¬ 
rosy all cleansed, and he was healed. Then said Jesus to him, Take 
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through thy behest, execute whatsoever thou wilt!" The Lord said, 
"I say to you in sooth, that many shall come from the east and the 
west, and shall rest with the patriarch Abraham, and Isaac, and 

and they greatly gladden our minds, that many shall come from 
the east part of the world, and from the west part, to the kingdom 
of heaven, and rule with the patriarchs in everlasting joy. 

By the two parts, the east and the west, are betokened the four 
corners of the whole world, from which God’s chosen shall be 
gathered from every people to the dwelling of the patriarchs and 
of all the saints. By the east part may be betokened those who in 
youth incline to God; because in the east part is the day’s begin- 

The following sentence is very awful, "The rich children shall 
be cast into utter darkness, there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth." The rich children are the Jewish, over whom God ruled, 
by the old law; but they rejected Christ, and despised his doctrine; 

gnashing of teeth. Many rich men, however, thrive to God, if they 
are righteous and merciful. The patriarch Abraham was a rich 
man, and David the great king, and Zaccheus, who gave half his 
riches to the poor, and with the half part compensated fourfold for 
what he had before wrongfully gained. These rich and their like 

never fail them. 

They are called children of God who love him more than this 
world; and those are called rich children who plant the root of 

cast into darkness. The gospel says, "Into utter darkness." Utter 
darkness is the blindness of the body without. Inward darkness 
is the darkness of the mind within. He who in this present life 
is blinded within, so that he has no understanding, nor heed of 
God’s commandments, he will then be blinded without, and de¬ 
prived of every light; because he had before spent his life without 
remembrance of God. The miserable guilty ones shall suffer tor¬ 
ment in everlasting fire, and yet that swart fire shall give them no 
light. Worms shall tear their bodies with fiery teeth, as Christ said 

quenched." There shall be associated in one torment, those who in 
life were united in evil deeds, so that murderers shall eternally be 
tortured together; and adulterers with adulterers, the rapacious 
with the rapacious, robbers with robbers, perjurers with perjur¬ 
ers, in the broad flame, without any ending, shall perish. There 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth; for their eyes shall be 
tormented in the great burning, and their teeth shall afterwards 
quake in the intense cold. If any one doubt of the universal resur¬ 
rection, let him understand this divine saying, That there shall be 
a true resurrection, where there shall be weeping eyes and gnash¬ 
ing teeth. 

The Lord said to the centurion, "Go home, and betide thee as 
thou hast believed; and his servant was healed from that hour." By 
this is to be understood how greatly a Christian man’s own faith 
profiteth him, when that of another man profiteth him so greatly. 
Verily, for the centurion’s faith was the bedridden healed. Faith is 
of all virtues first; without it no man may be pleasing to God; and 
the righteous lives by his faith. Let us believe in the Holy Trinity, 
and in true Unity, that the Almighty Father, and his Son, that is 
his wisdom, and the Holy Ghost who is the love and will of them 
both, that they are three in person and in name, and one God, in 
one Godhead ever continuing, without beginning and end. Amen. 

FEBRUARY II. ON THE 
PURIFICATION OF ST. MARY. 

Postquam impleti sunt dies purificationis Marix, etc. 

God commanded in the old law, and bade the leader Moses 

borne a child should wait forty days after the birth, so that she 
should come neither into God’s temple, nor into a bed with her 

forty days, if it were a male child; but if it were a maiden child, then 
she should abstain from entering God’s house for eighty days, and 


also from her husband; and after that space go with a gift to God’s 
house, and bear forth the child with the gift, and afterwards, with 
God’s blessing, approach her consort. This was established re¬ 
garding women. 

Now was, nevertheless, the holy maiden MARY, Christ’s 
mother, mindful of God’s commands, and she went on this day to 
God’s house with a gift, and brought the child that she had given 
birth to, Jesus Christ, to be presented to God’s temple. 

There was there, in the city of Jerusalem, a man of God, and 

of God, and he awaited the comfort which was promised to the 
people of Israel, that is the advent of Christ. The Holy Ghost 
was dwelling in Simeon, and he knew full well that the Son of 
Almighty God would come to men, and assume human nature. 
Then was this man very desirous of the advent of Jesus, and 
prayed daily to God in his prayers, that he might see Christ ere he 
tasted of death. Then, because he had so great desire of Christ’s 
advent, there came to him an answer from the Holy Ghost, that 
he should not taste of death ere he had seen Christ. And he was 

monition of the Holy Ghost. And the holy Mary came then to 
the temple with the child, and the old man Simeon went towards 
the child, and saw Jesus, and well knew that he was the Son of 
God, the Redeemer of all the world. He took him in his arms with 
great feeling, and bare him into the temple, and fervently thanked 
God that he was allowed to see him. He then said, "My Lord, thou 
lettest me now go in peace from this life, according to thy word; 
for mine eyes have seen thy Healing One, which thou hast pre¬ 
pared before the face of all people; a light for the revelation of the 
gentiles, and a glory to thy people Israel." 

It is written in the book of Christ, and elsewhere in other books, 
that many prophets and righteous men were desirous of seeing 
the advent of Christ, but it was not granted to them: but it was 
granted to this old man; for of him it is written, that he said daily 

be born? When may I see him? May I five until I see him?" And 
then, for this desire, an answer came to him, that he should not 
see death before he had seen Christ. 

Mary, Christ’s mother, bare the child, and the old Simeon went 
towards her, and knew the child through revelation, and took it 
in his arms and bare it into the temple. He bare the child, and the 
child bare him. How did the child bear him? The old Simeon bare 
in his arms him who preserves and rules over all things. Little 
he there appeared, yet was he, nevertheless, very great and infi¬ 
nite. Little he appeared, because he would fetch the little and bring 
them up to his kingdom. Who are the little ones that he would 
raise up to his kingdom? They are the humble. Christ sought 

those who are little and humble in their hearts, these shall come 
to God’s kingdom; but thither may no pride ascend. The devil was 
there, who became proud, but his pride cast him into the depth of 
hell; therefore our weakness may not ascend thither, if it be proud, 
when the angel might not be there when he became proud. 

God, in the old law, commanded his people, that they should 
offer to him every firstborn male child, or redeem it with five 
shillings. Of their cattle also, to bring whatever was firstborn to 
God’s house, and there offer it to God. But if it were an unclean 
beast, then should the master slay it, or give to God another clean 
beast. We need not now hold these commands bodily, but spir¬ 
itually. When in our mind something good is brought forth and 
we turn it to action, then should we account that as God’s grace, 
and consign it to God. Our evil thoughts or actions we should re¬ 
deem with five shillings; that is, we should repent of our wicked¬ 
ness with our five senses, which are, sight, and hearing, and taste, 
and smell, and touch. So also as the unclean beasts betoken our 
unclean thoughts and actions, these we should always kill or ex¬ 
change for pure; that is, we should always destroy our impurity 
and our wickedness, and forsake evil, and do good. 

The blessed Mary then offered her gift to God with the child, as 

by God’s behest, that those who could accomplish it, should bring 
a yearling lamb with their child, as a gift to God, and a pigeon or 
a turtle-dove. But if any woman were so needy that she could not 
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him; because by prayers is our heart stimulated and turned to God. 

Then said the blind man, "Sir, do that I may see." The blind man 
prayed neither for gold, nor silver, nor any worldly things, but 
prayed for his sight. For naught he accounted it to pray for any¬ 
thing but sight; because, though the blind may have something, 
he cannot without light see that which he has. Let us then imitate 
this man who was healed by Christ, both in body and in soul: let 
us pray, not for deceitful riches, nor transitory honours; but let us 
pray to our Lord for light: not for that light which will be ended, 
which will be driven away by the night, that which is common to 
us and to the brutes; but let us pray for that light which we can see 
with angels only, which shall never be ended. To that light ver¬ 
ily our faith shall bring us, as Christ said to the blind man, "Look 
now: thy faith hath healed thee." 

Now some unbelieving man will ask, How may I desire the 
spiritual light which I cannot see? Now to that man I say, that 
the things which he understands and may comprehend, he under¬ 
stands those things not through his body, but through his soul; yet 
no man sees his soul in this life. It is invisible, but, nevertheless, 
it guides the visible body. The body, which is visible, has life from 
the soul, which is invisible. If that which is invisible depart, then 
will the visible fall down; because it before stood not of itself. The 
life of the body is the soul, and the life of the soul is God. If the 
soul depart, the mouth cannot cry, though it gape; nor the eye see, 
though it be open; nor will any limb do anything, if the body be 
soulless. So also the soul, if God, for its sins, forsake it, it will do 
nothing good. No man may do anything good without God’s sup¬ 
port. The sinful soul will not be wholly turned to naught, though 

and happiness, and will be preserved to eternal death, where it 
will be ever continuing in torments, and yet will never perish. 

How canst thou now doubt of the eternal light, though it be 
invisible, when thou hast life from an invisible soul, and thou 
doubtest not that thou hast a soul, though thou canst not see it? 
The blind man, when he could see, followed Jesus. That man sees 
and follows God, who can understand God, and does good works. 
That man sees and will not follow God, who understands God, and 
will not do good works. But let us understand God, and do good 
works: let us behold whither Christ goes, and follow him; that is, 
that we should meditate on what he teaches, and what is pleasing 
to him, and that with works fulfil, as he himself said, "He who will 
serve me, let him follow me;" that is, let him imitate me, and shun 
every evil, and love every good, as I do. Christ gained for him¬ 
self in this life neither land nor riches, as he of himself said, "The 
beasts have holes, and the birds have nests, where they rest, and 
I have not where I may lay down my head." He had as much as 
he recked of, and lived on the possessions of other men, he who 
owned all things. 

We read in the book of Christ that the people resolved concern¬ 
ing him, that they would seize him, and set him up for king, that 
he might be their temporal head, as he was divinely. When Christ 
perceived the people’s will he fled alone to a mountain, and his 
companions went to the sea, and Jesus was up on land. Then by 

disciples, where they were in a ship. He fled from worldly hon¬ 
our, when he was chosen king; but he fled not from reproach and 
scorn, when the Jews would hang him on a cross. He would not 
encircle his head with a golden crown, but with one of thorns, as it 
was done at his passion. He would not reign for a while in this life, 

is our place of exile; therefore should we not set our hope in this 
deceitful life, but should hasten with good deserts to our country, 
for which we were created, that is, to the kingdom of heaven. 

Verily it is written, "Whosoever will be a friend of this world, 
he shall be accounted a foe of God." Christ said in some place, 
that "The way is very narrow and steep which leads to the king- 

hell-torment." The way which leads to the kingdom of heaven is 
narrow and steep, in order that we should with difficulty gain 
our country. If we desire to obtain it, we should love mercy, and 
chastity, and truth, and righteousness, and humility, and have true 

be moderate in our food, and observe all other holy things. These 


things we cannot do without difficulties; but if we do them, then 
may we with those labours, through God’s support, ascend the 
steep way which leads us to eternal life. The way which leads to 

to perdition. It is very soft to him and no labour to satiate his 
libidinousness and drunkenness, and practise covetousness and 
pride, and rob the weak, and do whatsoever he lists: but those evil 
practices and others such lead him without labour to eternal tor¬ 
ments, unless before his end he desist from evil and do good. Fool¬ 
ish is the wayfaring man who takes the smooth way that misleads 
him, and forsakes the steep which brings him to the city. So also 
shall we be truly inconsiderate, if we love brief voluptuousness 
and transitory pleasures so greatly that they bring us to eternal 
torments. But let us take the more difficult way, that we may here 
for some time labour, in order to be eternally without labour. Eas¬ 
ily might Christ, had he been willing, have continued in this fife 
without hardships, and gone to his everlasting kingdom without 
suffering, and without death; but he would not. Concerning which 
Peter the apostle said, "Christ suffered for us, and gave us an ex¬ 
ample, that we should follow his footsteps;" that is, that we should 
suffer something for love of Christ, and for our sins. Well suffers 
the man, and acceptably to God, who strives against wickedness, 
and promotes goodness, as he best may. He who will suffer noth¬ 
ing in this life, shall suffer against his will in the life to come. 

Now is a pure and holy time drawing nigh, in which we should 

to his confessor, and confess his secret sins, and amend by the 
teaching of his instructor; and let everyone stimulate another to 
good by good example, that all people may say of us, as was said of 
the blind man when his eyes were enlightened; that is, All people 
who saw that miracle praised God, who liveth and reigneth ever 

THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Ductus est Jesus in desertum a Spiritu: et reliqua. 

I would expound to you this gospel which has just now been 
read before you, but I fear that ye cannot understand the great 
depth of this gospel as it is fitting. Now I pray you to be patient 
in your thoughts till, with God’s assistance, we can read over the 

"Jesus was led by the Holy Ghost to a waste, in order that he 
might be tempted by the devil: and he there fasted forty days and 
forty nights, so that he tasted neither food nor drink in all that 
time: but he then hungered. Then the tempter approached, and 
said to him. If thou art the Son of God, say to these stones that they 
be turned to loaves. Then Jesus answered, and said, It is written, 
Man liveth not by bread alone, but liveth by all the words that 
go from the mouth of God. Then the devil took him, and set him 
upon the summit of the lofty temple, and said. If thou art the Son 
of God, fall now down: it is written, that angels are commanded 
concerning thee, that they shall lift thee in their hands, that thou 
may not dash thy foot on a stone. Then said Jesus again to him. 
It is written. Tempt not thy Lord. Then the devil took him again, 
and set him upon a very high mountain, and showed him all the 
wealth and glory of the world, and said to him, All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall at my feet, and adore me. Then 
said Jesus to him, Go thou behind, Satan! It is written. Everyone 
shall adore his Lord alone, and him alone serve. Then the devil 
left him, and angels came to him, and ministered unto him." 

The Holy Ghost led Jesus to the waste, that he might there be 
tempted. Now everyone will wonder how the devil durst approach 
Jesus to tempt him: but he durst not tempt Jesus, if it had not been 

all our temptations by his temptations, and overcome our eternal 
death with his temporary death. Now he was so humble that he 

to slay him. The devil is the head of all unrighteous men, and evil 
men are his limbs: now God permitted the head to tempt him, and 
the limbs to crucify him. 

To the devil it was a great doubt, What Christ were? His life 
was not ordered like the lives of other men. Christ ate not with 
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when, with leasing, he promised him the wealth of all the world, 
if he would fall at his feet. But the devil was overcome by Christ 
by the same means with which he had of yore overcome Adam; 
so that he departed from our hearts made captive by the entrance 
at which he had entered and made us captives. 

We have heard in this gospel that our Lord fasted forty days and 
forty nights together. When he had fasted so long he manifested 
the great power of his godhead, by which he might, in all this 
present life, without earthly food, have lived, if he had been will¬ 
ing. Afterwards, when he was hungry, he manifested that he was 
a true man, and therefore required food. Moses the leader fasted 
also forty days and forty nights, that he might receive God’s law; 
but he fasted not through his own power, but through God’s. The 
prophet Elijah also fasted as long through God’s power, and was 
afterwards, without death, taken from this life. 

Now this fast is appointed to be held by all Christian men in the 
course of every year; but we must also on each day eat our food 
with abstemiousness, of those meats which are permitted. Why is 
this fast computed for forty days? In every year there are reckoned 
three hundred and sixty-five days; now, if we tithe these yearly 
days, then will there be six and thirty tithing-days, and from this 
day to the holy Easter-day are two and forty days: take then the 
six Sundays from that number, then there will be six and thirty 
days of the year’s tithing-days reckoned for our abstinence. 

As God’s law enjoins us that we should of all the things which 
accrue to us from our yearly tillage give the tithe to God, so should 
we likewise on these tithing-days tithe our body with abstinence 
to the praise of God. We should prepare ourselves in all things as 
God’s servants, according to the apostle’s teaching, with great pa¬ 
tience, and with holy vigils, with fasts, and with chastity of mind 
and body; for it is less perilous for a Christian man to eat flesh, 
than at this holy tide to have intercourse with woman. Set aside 
all quarrels and every dispute, and hold this tide with peace and 
with true love; for no fast will be acceptable to God without peace. 
And do as God taught, break thy loaf, and give the second portion 
to an hungry man, and lead into thy house the poor, and mis¬ 
erable strangers, and comfort them with thy possessions. When 
thou seest one naked, clothe him, and despise not thy own flesh. 
The man who fasts without alms does as though he spares his 

fast to God’s contentment, then help poor men with the portion 
which thou withdrawest from thyself, and also with more, if it be 
thy pleasure. Avoid idle discourse and foolish pleasures, and be¬ 
wail your sins; for Christ said, "Woe to you who now laugh, ye 

weep, for they shall be comforted." 

We live diversely for twelve months: now we shall at this time 

without pride and vain praise. The man who does any good for 
pride, to his own praise, will have no reward with God, but will 
have his punishment. But let us do as God hath taught, that our 
good works may be so known to men that they may see our good¬ 
ness, and glorify and praise our Heavenly Father, God Almighty, 

love of him who liveth and reigneth ever without end to eternity. 

MIDLENT SUNDAY. 

Abiit Jesus trans mare Galileae: et reliqua. 

and a great multitude followed him, because they had seen the 
miracles which he had wrought on the diseased men. Then Je¬ 
sus went up into a mountain, and there sat with his disciples, and 
the holy Easter-tide was then very nigh. Jesus then looked up, 
and saw that there was a great multitude coming, and said to one 
of his disciples, who was called Philip, With what can we buy 
bread for this people? This he said to prove the disciple: himself 
knew what he would do. Then Philip answered. Though two hun¬ 
dred pennyworth of bread were bought, yet could not every one of 


them get a morsel. Then said one of his disciples, who was called 
Andrew, Peter’s brother, Here beareth a lad five barley loaves, and 
two fishes, but what is that for so great a multitude? Then said Je¬ 
sus, Make the people sit. And there was much grass on the place 
pleasant to sit on: and they then all sat, about five thousand men. 
Then Jesus took the five loaves, and blessed, and brake, and di¬ 
vided them among those sitting: in like manner also he divided 
the fishes; and they all had enough. When they all were full, Jesus 
said to his disciples. Gather the remainder, and let it not be lost. 
And they gathered the fragments, and filled twelve baskets with 
the remainder. The people, who saw this miracle, said that Christ 
was the true prophet who was to come to this world." 

The sea which Jesus passed over betokeneth this present world, 
which Christ came to and passed over; that is he came to this 
world in human nature, and passed over this life; he came to death, 

with his saints. Rightly is the sea compared to this world, for it 

is desirable and pleasant to dwell in, sometimes also it is very 
rugged, and mingled with divers things, so that it is too often 

sick; now joyful, and again in great affliction; therefore is this life, 
as we before said, compared to the sea. 

When Jesus was sitting on the mountain, he lifted up his eyes, 
and saw that there was a great multitude coming. All those who 
come to him, that is those who incline to the right faith, Jesus 
sees, and on them he has pity, and enlightens their understand¬ 
ing with his grace, that they may come to him without error, and 
to these he gives ghostly food, that they may not faint by the 
way. When he asked Philip, whence they could buy bread for the 
people, he showed Philip’s ignorance. Well Christ knew what he 
would do, and he knew that Philip knew not. Then said Andrew, 
that a lad there bare five barley loaves and two fishes. Then said 
Jesus, "Make the people sit," and so on, as we have before repeated 
it to you. Jesus saw the hungry people, and he compassionately 
fed them, both by his goodness and by his might. What could his 
goodness alone have done, unless there had been might with that 
goodness? His disciples would also have fed the people, but they 
had not wherewithal. Jesus had the good will to nourish them, 

God hath wrought many miracles and daily works; but those 
miracles are much weakened in the sight of men, because they 
are very usual. A greater miracle it is that God Almighty every 
day feeds all the world, and directs the good, than that miracle 
was, that he filled five thousand men with five loaves: but men 

it was unusual. Who now gives fruit to our fields, and multiplies 
the harvest from a few grains of corn, but he who multiplied the 
five loaves? The might was there in Christ’s hands, and the five 
loaves were, as it were, seed, not sown in the earth, but multiplied 
by him who created the earth. 

some one sees fair characters written, then praises he the writer 
and the characters, but knows not what they mean. He who un¬ 
characters, and comprehends their meaning. In one way we look 
at a picture, and in another at characters. Nothing more is nec- 

enough to look at characters without, at the same time, reading 
them, and understanding their signification. So also it is with re¬ 
gard to the miracle which God wrought with the five loaves: it 
is not enough that we wonder at the miracle, or praise God on 
account of it, without also understanding its spiritual sense. 

The five loaves which the lad bare, betoken the five books 

bare them, and tasted not of them, was the Jewish people, who 
read the five books, and knew therein no spiritual signification, 

spiritual sense to his disciples, and they afterwards to all Christian 
people. We cannot now enumerate to you all the five books, but 
we will tell you that God himself dictated them, and that Moses 
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wrote them, for the guidance and instruction of the ancient people 
of Israel, and of us also in a spiritual sense. These books were writ¬ 
ten concerning Christ, hut the spiritual sense was hidden from the 
people, until Christ came himself to men, and opened the secrets 
of the books, according to the spiritual sense. 

Alii evangelistae ferunt, quia panes et pisces Dominus discipulis 
distribuisset, discipuli autem ministraverunt turbis. He brake the 
five loaves and gave to his disciples, and bade them bear them 
to the people; for he taught them the heavenly lore: and they 
went throughout all the world, and preached, as Christ himself 
had taught. When he had broken the loaves then were they mul¬ 
tiplied, and grew in his hands; for the five books were spiritually 
devised, and wise doctors expounded them, and founded on those 
books many other books; and we with the doctrine of those books 
are daily spiritually fed. 

The loaves were of barley. Barley is very difficult to prepare, 
and, nevertheless, feeds a man when it is prepared. So was the 
old law very difficult and obscure to understand; but, neverthe¬ 
less, when we come to the flour, that is to the signification, then 

were five loaves, and there were five thousand men fed; because 
the Jewish people was subject to God's law, which stood written 
in five books. When Christ asked Philip, and proved him, as we 
before read, by that asking he betokened the people’s ignorance, 

The two fishes betokened the Psalms and the sayings of the 
prophets. The one of these announced and proclaimed Christ’s 
advent with psalm-singing, and the other with prophecy, as if 
they were meat to the five barley loaves, that is, to the five le¬ 
gal books. The people, who were there fed, sat on the grass. The 
grass betokened fleshly desire, as the prophet said, "Every flesh is 
grass, and the glory of the flesh is as the blossom of plants." Now 
should everyone who will sit at God’s refection, and partake of 

should overpower his fleshly lusts, and ever dispose his body to 
the service of God. 

There were counted at that refection five thousand males; be¬ 
cause those men who belong to the spiritual refection should be 
manfully made, as the apostle said; he said, "Be watchful, and 
stand on faith, and undertake manfully, and be bold." Though if 
a woman be manly by nature, and strong to God’s will, she will 
be counted among the men who sit at the table of God. Thousand 
is a perfect number, and no number extends beyond it. With that 
number is betokened the perfection of those men who nourish 
their souls with God’s precepts. 

"Jesus then bade the remainder to be gathered, that it might 
not be lost; and they filled twelve baskets with the fragments." The 
remainder of the refection, that is the depth of the doctrine, which 
secular men may not understand, that should our teachers gather, 
that it may not be lost, and preserve in their scrips, that is, in their 
hearts, and have ever ready to draw forth the wisdom and doctrine 
both of the old law and of the new. They gathered then twelve 
baskets full of the fragments. The twelvefold number betokened 
the twelve apostles; because they received the mysteries of the 
doctrine, which the lay folk could not understand. 

"The people, who saw that miracle, said of Christ, that he was 
the true prophet who was to come." In one sense they said the 
truth: he was a prophet, for he knew all future things, and also 
prophesied many things which will, without doubt, be fulfilled. 
He is a prophet, and he is the prophecy of all prophets, for all 
the prophets have prophesied of him, and Christ has fulfilled the 
prophecies of them all. The people saw the miracle, and they 

heard it. What their eyes did in them, that does our faith in us. 

fore accounted the better, as Jesus, in another place, said of us, 
"Blessed are they who see me not, and, nevertheless, believe in 
me, and celebrate my miracles." 

The people said of Christ, that he was a true prophet. Now 
we say of Christ, that he is Son of the Living God, who was to 
come to redeem the whole world from the power of the devil, 
and from hell-torment. The people knew not of those benefits, 


that they might have said that he was God, but they said that he 
was a prophet. We say now, with full belief, that Christ is a true 
prophet, and Prophet of all prophets, and that he is truly Son of the 
Almighty God, as mighty as his Father, with whom he liveth and 
reigneth in unity of the Holy Ghost, ever without end to eternity. 

MARCH XXV. THE ANNUNCIATION 
OF ST. MARY. 

Missus est Gabrihel Angelus: et reliqua. 

Our Almighty Creator, who created all creatures, without any 
matter through his wisdom, and through his will animated them, 
he created mankind that they might with obedience and humility 
merit those heavenly honours which the devil through pride had 
forfeited. Then was man deceived by the devil’s wiles, so that he 
brake the command of his Creator, and was, with all his offspring, 
delivered to the devil into hell-torment. Then, nevertheless, the 
Almighty God was grieved for the miseries of all mankind, and he 
meditated how he might redeem his handiwork from the power of 
the devil; for he took pity on man, because he had been deceived 
by the wiles of the devil. But he had no pity for the devil’s fall, 
because he had not been misled by any instigation, but had himself 
devised the presumption through which he fell; and he therefore, 
to all eternity, dwelleth in perdition, a bloodthirsty devil. 

Then from the beginning of mankind the Almighty God made 
known, sometimes by signs, sometimes by prophecies, that he 
would redeem mankind through him with whom he had made 
all creatures, through his own Son. Now there were very many 
prophecies recorded in the holy writings, before the Son of God 
assumed human nature. Some were prophesied of the blessed 
Mary. One of these prophecies is of Isaiah, who wrote, among 
his prophecies, thus saying, "Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bring forth a son, and his name shall be called Emanuel," that is 
interpreted in our tongue, God is with us. Also Ezechiel the 
prophet saw in his prophecy a closed gate in the house of God, 
and an angel said to him, "This gate shall be opened to no man, 
for the Lord only will go in by that gate, and again go out, and it 
shall be shut for ever.” That closed gate in the house of God beto¬ 
kened the holy maidenhood of the blessed Mary. The Lord, of all 
lords Lord, that is Christ, entered her womb, and through her was 
brought forth in human nature, and that gate is shut for ever; that 
is, Mary was a virgin before the birth, and a virgin at the birth, 
and a virgin after the birth. 

The prophecies of the birth of Christ and the virginity of the 
blessed Mary are recorded very frequently in the old law, and he 
who searches will there find them in great abundance. Also the 
apostle Paul said, "When the fullness of times came, then God sent 
his Son for the redemption of mankind." The glorious mission was 
on this day fulfilled, as the book of Christ shows us, thus saying, 
"The archangel of God, Gabriel, was sent from God to the Galilean 
city Nazareth, to the maiden who was called Mary, and she sprang 
from the race of David, the great king, and she was wedded to the 
righteous Joseph," etc. 

The beginning of our redemption we heard in this daily lecture, 
through which we have cast off pernicious age, and are accounted 
among the children of God, through Christ’s incarnation. A very 
fitting beginning of human redemption was that when the angel 
was sent from God to the virgin, to announce the birth of God 
through her; because the first cause of man’s perdition was when 
the devil sent another devil, in likeness of a serpent, to the first- 
created woman Eve, for the purpose of deceiving her. Death and 
perdition befell us through a woman, and afterwards life and sal- 

Gabriel, which is interpreted, God’s strength, which he an¬ 
nounced was to come, and which the psalmist praised in these 
words, "The Lord is strong and mighty in battle." In the battle, 
without doubt, in which Jesus overcame the devil, and took from 
him the world. 

"Mary was wedded to the righteous Joseph." Why would God 
be born of a wedded virgin? For a great reason, and also of ne¬ 
cessity. The Jewish people, at that time, held God’s law: the old 
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FOR PALM SUNDAY. 

Cum adpropinquasset Jesus Hlerosolymis, et venisset Bethfage ad 

Christ’s passion has just been read before us, but we will first 
say to you how he came to the city of Jerusalem, and approached 
his own death, and would not by flight avoid his passion. 

"Jesus went to the city of Jerusalem, and when he approached 
the mount of Olives, he sent two of his disciples, thus saying, Go 
to the town which is before you, and ye shall straightways find an 
ass tied and its foal also: untie them, and lead them to me," etc. 

It was known to the people that Christ a little before had raised 
Lazarus from death, who had lain stinking four nights in the grave: 
then those, who were believing, came to meet Christ with the 
honours which we have already mentioned. Some also who be¬ 
lieved not came, with no honours, but with great wrath, as John 
the Evangelist said, That "the chief priests of the people consulted 
among themselves how they should slay Lazarus, whom Christ 
had raised from the dead; because many men of the people be¬ 
lieved in Jesus, by reason of the dead man’s rising." We will now 
proceed to the exposition of this text. 

The two disciples whom Christ sent after the ass betokened the 

because of the character which a teacher should have. He should 
have learning, that he may with wisdom instruct God’s people in 

the people, and so, with those two things, that is, with learning 
and good example, ever incline the lay folk to God’s will. 

The tied ass and its foal betoken two people, that is, the Jewish 
and the heathen: I say, heathen, because all mankind was yet con¬ 
tinuing in heathenism, save only the Jews, who observed the old 
law at that time. They were tied; for all mankind was bound with 
sins, as the prophet said, "Every man is bound with the ropes of 
his sins." Then God sent his apostles and their successors to bound 

the ass and the foal? They preached to the people right belief and 
God’s commandments, and also by many miracles confirmed their 
preaching. The people then inclined from the service of the devil 
to the worship of Christ, and were freed from all sins, through 
holy baptism, and led to Christ. 

An ass is a foolish beast, and unclean, and stupid, compared 
with other beasts, and strong for burthens. So were men, be¬ 
fore Christ’s advent, foolish and unclean, while they ministered to 
idols, and divers sins, and bowed to the images, which they them¬ 
selves had wrought, and said to them, "Thou art my God." And 
whatsoever burthen the devil set on them they bare. But when 
Christ came to mankind, then turned he our foolishness to reason, 
and our uncleanness to pure morals. The tamed ass betokened the 
Jewish people, who were tamed under the old law. The wild foal 
betokened all other people, who were heathen and untamed; but 
they became tamed and believing when Christ sent his disciples 
over the whole earth, thus saying, "Go over all the earth, and teach 
all nations, and baptize them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; and command that they hold all the 
precepts which I have taught you." 

The master of the asses asked, why they untied his asses? In 
like manner the chief men of every people would perversely op¬ 
pose the preaching of God. But when they saw that the preach¬ 
ers, through God’s might, healed the halt and the blind, and gave 

they not withstand those miracles, but all at last inclined to God. 
Christ’s disciples said, "The Lord hath need of the asses, and sends 
for them." They did not say Our Lord, nor Thy Lord, but simply, 
The Lord; for Christ is Lord of all lords, both of men and of all 
creatures. They said, "He sends for them." We are exhorted and 
invited to God’s kingdom, but we are not forced. When we are 
invited, then are we untied; and when we are left to our own elec¬ 
tion, then is it as though we are sent for. It is God’s mercy that we 
are untied; but if we live rightly, that will be both God’s grace and 

seeing that our own election has no success, unless it be promoted 
by the Almighty. 


Christ did not command them to lead to him a proud steed 
adorned with golden trappings, but the mean ass he chose to bear 
him; for he ever taught humility, and in himself gave the example, 
and thus said, "Learn of me, who am meek and very humble, and 
ye shall find rest for your souls." This was prophesied of Christ, 
and all the things which he did before he was born as man. 

tion; and Jerusalem, Sight of peace. The daughter of Sion is 
the congregation of believing men, who belong to the heavenly 

to which Jesus will bring us, if we follow him. 

Christ’s disciples laid their garments upon the ass, because he 
would not ride on a naked ass. Garments betoken works of righ¬ 
teousness, as the prophet said, "Lord, thy priests are clothed with 
righteousness." The naked ass is saddled with garments, when the 
simple man is equipped to the hand of God with the exhortations 
and examples of wise instructors; and he then bears Christ, as the 
apostle said, "Ye are bought with great price; glorify therefore, and 
bear God on your bodies." We bear God on our bodies, because we 
are a temple and shrine of the Holy Ghost, if we guard ourselves 
against foul sins: of which the same apostle said very awfully, "He 
who defiles the temple of God, God will fordo him." He who is not 
a temple of God is a temple of the devil, and bears a very heavy 
burthen on his back. 

We will say to you a parable. No man may make himself a 

agreeable to them: but after that he has been hallowed as king, he 
has power over the people, and they may not shake his yoke from 

he sins, whether he will follow the devil’s will, or withstand it. 
Then if he bind himself with the works of the devil, he cannot by 

him with the strong hand of his mercy. Of his own will and his 
own heedlessness he is bound, but through God’s mercy he will 
be unbound, if he afterwards merit his liberation of God. 

The people who cast their garments under the feet of the ass, 
are the martyrs, who for Christ’s faith gave their own bodies to 

and slain with divers tortures; and gave us an example, that we 
should not, for any persecutions or hardships, forsake our faith, 
and incline from Christ, any more than they did. Many a man 
is accounted a Christian in peace, who would very quickly deny 
Christ, if he were sentenced to that to which the martyrs were 
sentenced: but his Christianity is not praiseworthy. But that man’s 
Christianity is praiseworthy, who will not, for any persecution, in¬ 
cline from Christ, neither for sword, nor for fire, nor for water, nor 
for hunger, nor for bonds; but ever holds his faith with the praises 
of God to his life’s end. 

Those who hewed branches of trees, and with them prepared 
Christ’s way, are the teachers in God’s church, who cull the say¬ 
ings of the apostles and their successors, and with them direct 
God’s people to the faith of Christ, that they may be prepared for 
his way. 

The people who walked before Christ, and those who followed 
him, all sung "Osanna Filio David," that is, in our tongue, "Hail, Son 
of David." Those who walked before Christ, are the patriarchs and 
prophets, who were before Christ’s incarnation; and those who 
went after him, are those who inclined to Christ after his birth, 
and daily incline to him: and all these sing one hymn; because 
we and they all hold one faith, as Peter the apostle said, when 
he spake of the patriarchs, "We believe that we shall be saved by 
Christ’s grace, as well as they." 

They said, "Son of David," because Christ is, according to his 
human nature, of the great race of David. Of that race was the 
blessed Mary his mother. They sung, "Blessed is he who is come in 
the name of God." Jesus came in the name of God, for the Heavenly 
Father sent him for our redemption; and in all the miracles which 
he wrought, he praised and glorified his Father’s name. "Hail, Son 
of David, in the highest." The Saviour’s advent and his passion 
were salutary both to men and angels; because we increase their 
host which the fallen devil had diminished; concerning which the 
apostle Paul said, "That all heavenly and earthly things should be 
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Jesus was staying in the temple from this day till now on Thurs¬ 
day, and both with doctrine and with miracles stimulated the peo¬ 
ple to truth and to right faith. Then the chief men became envious 
of his doctrine, and machinated with great dehberation how they 
might bring him to death. Death could not have approached him, 
if he himself had not willed it, but he came to men because he 
would be obedient to his Father till death, and redeem mankind 
from eternal death by his temporary death. Yet did he not compel 
the Jewish people to slay him, but the devil instigated them to the 
work, and God consented to it, for the redemption of all believing 
mankind. 

We have often said, and yet say, that the justice of Christ is so 
great, that he would not forcibly have taken mankind from the 
devil, unless he had forfeited them. He forfeited them when he 
instigated the people to the slaying of Christ, the Almighty God; 
and then through his innocent death we were redeemed from eter¬ 
nal death, if we do not destroy ourselves. Then it befell the cruel 
devil as it does the greedy fish, which sees the bait, and sees not 
the hook which sticks in the bait; then is greedy after the bait 
and swallows up the hook with the bait. So it was with the devil: 
he saw the humanity in Christ, and not the divinity: he then in¬ 
stigated the Jewish people to slay him, and then felt the hook of 

of all mankind who believe in God. 

Christ’s passion did not take place on this day, but the four 

now to-day, and the others in this week. The Jews took him on 
Friday evening, and held him that night, and on the morrow fixed 

And then about the ninth hour, when he departed, there came 
two believing men, Joseph and Nicodemus, and buried his corpse 

his corpse lay in the sepulchre the Saturday night and Sunday 
night; and the Divinity was during that while in hell, and bound 
the old devil, and took from him Adam, the first-created man, and 
his wife Eve, and all those of their race who had before given plea¬ 
sure to God. Then was the devil sensible of the hook which he 
had before greedily swallowed. And Christ arose from death on 
the Easter-Sunday, which will now be in seven days, of which it 
is more fitting then to speak more fully than it is now: but let us 
now speak of the dignity of this day. 

The custom exists in God’s church, by its doctors established, 
that everywhere in God’s congregation the priest should bless 
palm-twigs on this day, and distribute them so blessed to the peo¬ 
ple; and God’s servants should then sing the hymn which the Jew¬ 
ish people sang before Christ, when he was approaching to his 
passion. We imitate the faithful of that people with this deed, for 
they bare palm-twigs with hymn before Jesus. Now we should 
hold our palm until the singer begins the offering-song, and then 
offer to God the palm for its betokening. Palm betokens victory. 

cued us: and we should also be victorious through God’s might, 
so that we overcome our evil practices, and all sins, and the devil, 
and adorn ourselves with good works, and at the end of our life 
dehver the palm to God, that is, our victory, and thank him fer¬ 
vently, that we, through his succour, have overcome the devil, so 
that he could not deceive us. 

The death of sinful men is evil and miserable, because they pass 
from this short life to everlasting torments: and the death of righ- 

they will be brought to the life eternal, and then will their end be 
as a beginning; for they will not be dead, but will be turned from 
death to life. The body, which is the garment of the soul, will await 
the great doom, and though it be rotted to dust, God will raise it, 
and will bring together soul and body to eternal life; and then will 
Christ’s promise be fulfilled, who thus said, "Then shall the righ¬ 
teous shine as the sun in their Father’s kingdom," who liveth and 
ruleth ever without end to eternity. Amen. 

Church customs forbid any sermon to be said on the three still 


EASTER SUNDAY. 

Ye have often heard concerning the Saviour’s resurrection, how 
he on this day arose from death; but we will remind you, that it 
may not pass from your memory. 

"When Christ was buried, the Jews said to their governor Pi- 

while he was living, that he would arise from death on the third 

We say now, if any one had stolen his corpse, he would not 
have stript him, for theft loves no delay. Christ appeared on the 
same day to Peter and to two others his disciples, and comforted 
them. "Then at last Jesus came to his disciples, where they were 
assembled, and said to them. Peace be unto you; it is I, be ye not 
afraid. Then they were afraid, and weened it were a ghost. Then 
said he to them. Why are ye afraid, and think divers things of me? 
Behold my hands and my feet, that were pierced with nails. Grasp 
and behold: if I were a ghost, I should not have flesh and bones," 

Jesus then frequently appeared to his disciples, and directed 
them to doctrine and to faith, how they should teach all mankind; 
and on the fortieth day of his resurrection he ascended bodily to 
heaven to his Father. But we have now said much more of the 
tenour of the book of Christ than this present day’s gospel re¬ 
quires for the confirmation of your faith. We will now give you 

of the holy pope Gregory. 

My dearest brothers, ye have heard that the holy women, who 
followed the Lord in life, came with precious ointment to his 
sepulchre, and him whom they had loved in life they would when 
dead serve with human devotion. But this deed betokens some¬ 
thing to be done in God’s church. We who believe in the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ come assuredly to his sepulchre with precious oint¬ 
ment, if we are filled with the breath of holy virtues, and if we with 
the fame of good works seek our Lord. The women who brought 
the ointment saw angels; for they see the heavenly angels, who 
with the breath of good works yearn after the upward journey. 
The angel rolled the hd from the tomb; not that he would make 
way for Christ’s departure, but he would manifest to men that he 
was risen. He who came mortal to this world, born of the closed 

sat on the right side of the sepulchre. The right hand betokens the 
eternal life, and the left this present fife. Rightly sat the angel on 
the right hand, for he manifested that Jesus had surmounted the 
corruptions of this present life, and was then dwelling immortal 

cause he announced the happiness of this festival-tide, and our 
glories. But we ask, ours or the angels? We say verily, both ours 
and theirs. The resurrection of Jesus is our festival-tide, for by his 
resurrection he led us to the immortality for which we were cre¬ 
ated. His resurrection was bliss to the angels, because God fills up 
their number when he brings us to heaven. 

The angel cheered the women, thus saying, "Be ye not afraid:" 
as if he had said thus, Let those fear who love not the advent of 
angels; let those be terrified who are beset with fleshly lusts, and 
have no joy in the host of angels. Why fear ye, ye who see your 
companions? "His countenance was like lightning, and his rai¬ 
ment as white as snow." Verily in lightning is terror, and in snow 
the mildness of brightness. Rightly was the messenger of Christ’s 
resurrection so figured; for when he himself shall come to the 
great doom, he will be very awful to the sinful, and very mild to the 
righteous. He said, "Ye seek Jesus: he is risen: he is not here." He 
was not then bodily in the sepulchre, who is everywhere through 
his divine power. There lay the garment behind in which he had 
been wrapt, for he recked not of an earthly garment, after he had 
arisen from death. Though a dead man be wrapt in a garment, 
that garment does not the sooner rise again with the man, but he 
will be clad with the heavenly garment after his resurrection. 

It is well said of Jesus, that he would meet his companions in 
Galilee. Galilee is interpreted, Passing over. Jesus passed over 
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Jesus after our passage from this life. For there are two lives: the 
one we know, the other was unknown to us before Christ’s advent. 
The one life is mortal, the other immortal. But Jesus came and 

he manifested by his death, and the other by his resurrection. If he 
to us mortal men had promised resurrection and life eternal, and 
yet had not been willing to manifest them in himself, who would 
have believed in his promises? But when he would become man, 
then he also voluntarily humbled himself to death, and he arose 
from death through his divine power, and manifested in himself 
that which he had promised to us. 

Now will some man say in his thoughts, ’Easily might he arise 
from death, because he is God: death could not hold him captive.’ 
Let the man who imagines this hear an answer to his imagination. 
Christ departed at that time alone, but he arose not from death 
alone, but arose with a great host. The evangelist Matthew wrote 
in the book of Christ, that many holy men, who had died in the 
old law, arose with Christ; and all wise doctors have said that they 

at the end of this world. Those doctors said, that the raised men 
would not truly have been witnesses of Christ’s resurrection, if 
they had not been raised for ever. Now are extinguished all infi- 

the evangelist wrote that many arose with Christ, who were sim¬ 
ple men, although Christ be God. 

Now said the expounder Gregory, that it came to his mind, how 
the Jews cried out concerning Christ, when he was fastened on the 
cross. They said, "If he be the king of Israel, then let him now de¬ 
scend from the cross, and we will beheve in him." If he had then 
descended from the cross, and would not have borne their mock¬ 
ery, he had certainly not given us any example of his patience: 
but he remained a while, and bare their mockery, and had pa¬ 
tience. But he who would not break from the cross, arose from 
the sepulchre. A greater miracle it was, that he arose from death, 
than that he living should have broken from the cross. A greater 
miracle it was, that he brake death in pieces, through his resur¬ 
rection, than that he should have preserved his hfe by descending 
from the cross. But when they saw that he descended not from the 
cross, for their mockery, but thereon awaited death, they believed 
that he was vanquished and his name extinguished: but it so fell 
out, that from death his name sprang forth over the whole earth. 
Then was their joy turned to the greatest pain; for their sorrow 
shall be endless. 

The strong Samson betokened these things, who had enmity to 
the people called Philistines. Then it befell that he came to their 
city which was called Gaza: whereupon the Philistines were very 
joyful, and surrounded the city. But the strong Samson arose at 
midnight, and took the city gates, and bare them up on a hill, in 
derision of his foes. The strong Samson betokened Christ, the city 
of Gaza betokened hell, and the Philistines were a token of the 
Jewish people, who beset the sepulchre of Christ. But Samson 
would not go empty-handed from the city, but he bare the gates 
up to the hill; for our Saviour Christ brake the gates of hell, and 
dehvered Adam, and Eve, and his chosen of their kin, and joyfully 
from death arose, and they with him, and ascended to heaven. The 
wicked he left behind to eternal torments. And now is the gate of 

Unhappy was the Jewish people, that they were so unbeliev¬ 
ing. All creatures acknowledged their Creator, save only the Jews. 
Heaven acknowledged the birth of Christ; for when he was bom 
a new star was seen. The sea acknowledged Christ, when he went 
with dry feet on its waves. Earth acknowledged him, when it all 

when it was darkened at Christ’s passion from mid-day to the 
ninth hour. The stones acknowledged him, when they burst asun¬ 
der at their Creator’s departure. Hell acknowledged Christ, when 
it let forth its captives, through the harrowing of Jesus. And yet 
the hardhearted Jews, through all these signs, would not incline 
with faith to the merciful Jesus, who will help all men who believe 
in him. But let us believe that God the Father was ever without 
beginning, and that the Son was ever begotten of the Father; for 
he is the Wisdom and Power through which the Father hath cre¬ 
ated all creatures; and they were all quickened by the Holy Ghost 


who is the Will and Love of the Father and of the Son; these three 
one God indivisible, existing in one Godhead, all equally power¬ 
ful; for whatsoever is less and less powerful, that is not God. But 
the Father sent the Son for our redemption, and he alone assumed 
human nature, and suffered death of his own will, and arose from 
death on this day, and ascended to heaven on the fortieth day af¬ 
ter his resurrection, before the sight of many men, and ruleth with 
the Almighty Father and the Holy Ghost, now and ever to eternity. 

THE FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 

Cum esset sew die illo una sabbatorum: et reliqua. 

house for dread of the Jews," etc. 

Now says the evangelist John, that Jesus wrought many other 
miracles in the sight of his disciples, which have not been recorded 
in the book of Christ. These miracles are written to the end that 
ye may believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and that ye may have 
eternal hfe through that belief. 

Now the pope Gregory, expounding this gospel, says, that ev¬ 
eryone wonders how Jesus came in to his apostles, and yet the 
doors were shut. But again St. Gregory says, that Christ’s body 
came in, the doors being closed, which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, of a closed womb. What wonder is it, that Jesus with an ev¬ 
erlasting body came in, the doors being closed, who with a mortal 
body was born of the closed womb of the virgin? 

We read in the book which is called The Acts of the Apostles, 
that the chief men of the Jewish people brought Christ’s apostles 
into prison: then by night God’s angel came to them, and led them 
out of the prison, and on the morrow the prison stood fast shut up. 
God can do all things: therefore we should wonder at his might, 
and also believe. He showed the body to be touched which he 
had brought in, the doors being closed. His body was tangible, 
and, nevertheless, incorruptible; he showed himself tangible and 
incorruptible, for his body was of the same nature that it before 
was, but was yet of another glory. 

Jesus said to them, "Peace be among you." For peace Christ came 

acceptable which is done without peace. "As my Father sent me so 
I send you. The Father loveth the Son, but yet he sendeth him to 
suffering for the redemption of men." Christ also loved his apos¬ 
tles, and yet he established them not as kings, nor as governors, 
nor in worldly bliss; but he sent them over all the earth, to preach 
baptism and the faith which he himself had taught. They preached 

Lord. 

Christ blew on the apostles, and said, "Receive the Holy Ghost." 
Twice came the Holy Ghost over the apostles; once now, and again 
another time at Christ’s ascension. Christ blew the Holy Ghost 
over the apostles, while yet continuing on earth, for a token that 
every Christian man should love his neighbour as himself. Again, 
after he had ascended to heaven, he sent the Holy Ghost in sem¬ 
blance of fire over the apostles, to the end that we should love 
God above all other things. The Holy Ghost is one, though he 
came twice over the apostles. So there is also one love, and two 
commandments, that we should love God and men. But we should 
learn in men how we may come to the love of God, as John the 
apostle said, "He who loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God, whom he seeth not bodily?" Before that time the 

ulated to that degree, that they could boldly preach God’s faith, as 
they could afterwards, through the grace of the Holy Ghost. They 
sat, for fear of the Jewish people, shut in a house; but after they 
were filled with the Holy Ghost, they were so encouraged, and so 
bold, that they freely proclaimed the name of God to fierce and 
bloodthirsty kings. 

Christ said to the apostles, "Those men’s sins which ye forgive, 
they shall be forgiven; and those from whom ye withdraw forgive¬ 
ness, from them it shall be withdrawn." This power Christ gave to 
the apostles and to all bishops, if they righteously hold it. But if the 
bishop act by his own will, and will bind the innocent, and loose 
the guilty, then loses he the power which God gave him. To those 
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men he shall grant forgiveness of sins, whom he sees that they are 
stimulated by God’s grace, and to those he shall be obdurate who 
have no repentance of their misdeeds. Christ raised from death 

disciples, "Loose his bands, that he may go." They loosed the bands 
of the requickened man, whom Christ had raised to life. There¬ 
fore should our teachers unbind from their sins those whom Christ 
quickens by stimulation. Every sinful man who conceals his sins, 
lies dead in the sepulchre; but if he confess his sins through stim¬ 
ulation, then he goes from the sepulchre, as Lazarus did, when 
Christ bade him arise: then shall the teacher unbind him from the 
eternal punishment, as the apostles bodily unbound Lazarus. But 
the layman shall stand in awe of the bishop’s word, though he be 
guiltless; lest he become guilty through pride. 

It happened to the apostle Thomas not unprovidentially, that 

the providence of God; for through his touching we are believ¬ 
ing. Of greater benefit to us was his doubt than the faith of the 
other apostles; for when he was brought to behef by that touching, 
doubt was thereby taken from us. Easily might Christ have arisen 
from death without scars, but he held the scars, because he would 
thereby confirm the doubtful. He said to Thomas, "Thou believest, 
because thou hast seen me." He saw the body and the scars, and 
he believed that he was God, who had raised the body from death. 
Greatly gladden us the words which here follow, "Blessed are they 

betokened all those who have not seen Christ in the body, and, 
nevertheless, hold him in their mind through faith. For he believes 
in God, who by works practises that which he believes. He who 
acknowledges that he knows God, and performs evil works, denies 
God by those works. Faith without good works is dead. These are 
the words of the apostles, receive them with careful mind. 

We will speak concerning the resurrection. Now there are some 
men who have doubt of the resurrection, and when they see the 
bones of dead men, they say, How can these bones be again quick¬ 
ened? as if they speak wisely! But we say against them, that God 
is Almighty, and can do all that he will. He wrought heaven and 
earth and all creatures without matter. Now it seems that it is 
somewhat easier to him to raise the dead from the dust, than it 
was to him to make all creatures from naught: but truly to him 
are all things alike easy, and nothing difficult. He wrought Adam 
of loam. Now we cannot investigate how of that loam he made 
flesh and blood, bones and skin, hair and nails. Men often see that 
of one little kernel comes a great tree, but in the kernel we can see 

who draws forth from the kernel tree, and fruits, and leaves, may 
from dust raise flesh and bones, sinews and hair, as he said in his 
gospel, "There shall not be lost to you one hair of your head." 

The apostle Paul said, that we should arise from death at the age 
that Christ was when he suffered, that is about three and thirty 

ertheless, come to the age we before said; yet will everyone have 
his own growth, which he had in this life, or should have had, if 
he had awaited it. If any one be maimed, or limbless in this life, he 
will he as it is written, that "All those who belong to God’s king¬ 
dom, shall have neither blemish nor hurt on their bodies." What 

ing perdition, whether they are maimed or limbless, when they 
are dwelling in eternal torment? 

It will then be as Christ said, that "No man taketh to wife, nor 
woman to husband, nor family is begotten, nor taste they of death, 
but will be like unto the angels, when they dwell with angels." No 

there will be perfect peace and continual bliss, and there will be 
known both those who were known before and those who were 


THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
EASTER. 

Dixit Jesus discipulis suis. Ego sum pastor bonus: et reliqua. 


This gospel, which has now been read, says, that Jesus said of 
himself, "I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd giveth his 
own life for his sheep. The hireling, who is not the right shepherd, 
seeth the wolf coming, and he forsaketh the sheep and fleeth; and 
the wolf teareth one, and scattereth the others," etc. 

Christ is good by nature, and in sooth there is nothing good, 
save God only. If any creature is good, then is its goodness of 
the Creator, who is supremely good. He said, "The good shepherd 
giveth his own hfe for his sheep." Our Redeemer is the good shep- 

for our redemption. He did as he exhorted, and he thereby man¬ 
ifested what he enjoined. A good shepherd was Peter, and good 
was Paul, and good were the apostles, who gave their lives for 
God’s people and for the right faith; but their goodness was of the 
head, which is Christ, who is their head, and they are his limbs. 

God’s people, that they may shield the people against the wolf. 
The wolf is the devil, who lies in ambush about God’s church, 
and watches how he may fordo the souls of Christian men with 
sins. Then shall the shepherd, that is, the bishop or other teacher, 
withstand the fierce wolf with doctrine and with prayers. With 
doctrine he shall teach them, that they may know what the devil 

served for the attainment of everlasting life. He shall pray for 
them, that God may preserve the strong and heal the weak. He is 
to be accounted strong who withstands the precepts of the devil; 
he is weak who falls into sins. But the teacher will be guiltless, 
if he direct the people with doctrine, and mediate for them with 
God. These two things he shall do for the people, and also help 
others with his own; and if it so happen, give his own life for the 
saving of the people. 

"The hireling fleeth when he seeth the wolf." He is a hireling 
and not a shepherd, who is engaged in worldly things, and loves 
dignity and perishable rewards, and has no inward love for God’s 
sheep. He takes heed of treasures, and rejoices in dignity, and has 
his reward in this life, and will be cut off from the everlasting re¬ 
ward. Thou knowest not who is a hireling, who a shepherd, before 
the wolf comes; but the wolf makes manifest in what manner he 
watches the sheep. The wolf comes to the sheep, and some he de¬ 
vours, some he scatters, when the fierce devil instigates Christian 
men, some to adultery, some he inflames to covetousness, some he 
lifts up to pride, some through anger he divides, and with divers 
temptations spiritually slays: for the hireling is excited neither by 
care nor love, but flees, because he considers worldly advantages, 
and leaves unheeded the loss of the sheep. He flees not with body, 
but with mind. He flees because he saw iniquity and held silence. 
He flees because he is a hireling and not a shepherd, as though it 
were so said, He cannot stand against the perils of the sheep, who 
guardeth not the sheep with love, but provideth for himself; that 
is, he loves worldly gain, and not God’s folk. 

The unrighteous powerful man also is a wolf, who robs Chris¬ 
tians, and oppresses the humble with his power: for the hireling, 
or the mercenary, dares not withstand his unrighteousness lest he 
lose his dignity, and the worldly gain which he loves more than 
Christian men. Concerning this the prophet Ezechiel wrote, thus 
saying, "Ye shepherds, hear the word of God: My sheep are scat¬ 
tered through your heedlessness, and are devoured. Ye care for 
your own sustenance, and not for that of the sheep; therefore I 
will require the sheep at your hands, and I will cause you to de¬ 
part from the fold, and I will deliver my flock from you. I myself 
will gather my sheep that were scattered, and I will feed them in an 
abundant pasture: that which was lost I will seek and bring again; 
that which was maimed I will heal; the sick I will strengthen, and 
feed the strong, and I will pasture them in judgement and in righ¬ 
teousness." 

These words spake God through the prophet Ezechiel, concern¬ 
ing teachers and concerning his people. Ye should be zealous for 
your own need (though it so happen that the teacher be heedless), 
and do as Christ taught, "If the teacher teach well, and give evil 
example, do as he teacheth, and not according to his example." Je¬ 
sus says of himself, "I am a good shepherd, and I know my sheep, 
and they know me." That is, I love them, and they love me. He 
who loves not truth, he yet knows not God. But consider whether 
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ye are God’s sheep, whether ye yet know him, whether ye with 
truth love him. He said, "As my Father knoweth me, I also know 
him, and I give my own life for my sheep." He knows his Father 
through himself, and we know him through him. With that love 
with which he would die for mankind, he manifested how greatly 
he loves his Father. He said, "I have other sheep which are not of 
this fold, and those I shall bring, and they will hear my voice, and 
there shall be one fold and one shepherd." 

This he spake in the land of Juda: there was a fold of men who 
believed in God in that nation. The other sheep are those of all 
other countries who incline to God; and Christ will bring them all 
to one fold in eternal life. Many are the shepherds under Christ, 
and yet he alone is Shepherd of them all, who liveth and ruleth 
with the Father and with the Holy Ghost ever to eternity. Amen. 

ON THE GREATER LITANY. 

These days are called LITANLE, that is, PRAYER-DAYS. On these 
days we should pray for abundance of our earthly fruits, and 
health for ourselves, and peace, and, what is yet more, forgive¬ 
ness of our sins. 

We read in books, that this observance was established at the 

great earthquake, and churches and houses fell, and there came 
wild bears and wolves, and devoured a large portion of the peo¬ 
ple, and the king’s palace was burnt with heavenly fire. Then the 
bishop Mamertus commanded a fast of three days, and the afflic¬ 
tion ceased; and the custom of the fast continues everywhere in 
the faithful church. 

They took the example of the fast from the people of Nineveh. 
That people was very sinful: then would God destroy them, but 
they appeased him with their penitence. God spake to a prophet 
who was called Jonah, "Go to the city of Nineveh, and announce 
there the words which I say to thee. Then was the prophet afraid, 
and would flee from God’s presence, but he could not. He went 

sea, God sent to them a great wind and tempest, so that they were 
hopeless of their lives. They therefore cast their wares overboard, 
and the prophet lay and slept. They then cast lots among them, 
and prayed that God would manifest to them whence that afflic¬ 
tion came upon them. Then the prophet’s lot came up. They asked 

vant of God, who created sea and land, and that he would flee from 
God’s presence. They said. How shall we do regarding thee? He 
answered. Cast me overboard, then will this affliction cease. They 
then did so, and the tempest was stilled, and they offered their 
gifts to God, and went on their course." 

ited him out. Then again came the word of God to the prophet, 

as I before said to thee." He went and preached, that God’s anger 
was about to descend on them, if they would not incline to God. 
Then, the king arose from his throne, and cast off his precious 
robes, and put sackcloth on his body, and ashes upon his head, 
and commanded that every man should so do; and that both men 
and sucking children and also the cattle should not taste of any¬ 
thing within three days. Then through that conversion, that they 
desisted from evil, and through that strict fast, God had mercy 
on them, and would not destroy them, as he had before, for their 

rah, with heavenly fire. 

We also on these days should offer up our prayers, and follow 
our relics out and in, and with fervour praise Almighty God. We 
will now expound to you this gospel which has just been read: 
"Quis vestrum habebit amicum": et reliqua. "Jesus said to his dis¬ 
ciples, Which of you who hath a friend, and goeth to him at mid¬ 
night, and saith," etc. 

Saint Augustine expounded this gospel, and said, that the night 
betokened the ignorance of this world. This world is filled with 
ignorance. Now therefore should everyone arise from that igno¬ 
rance, and go to his friend, that is, he should incline to Christ with 
all fervour, and pray for the three loaves, that is, belief in the Holy 


Trinity. The Almighty Father is God, and his Son is Almighty God, 
and the Holy Ghost is Almighty God; not three Gods, but they all 
one Almighty God indivisible. When thou comest to those three 
loaves, that is, to an understanding of the Holy Trinity, then hast 
thou, in that belief, life and food for thy soul, and mayest therewith 
feed another stranger also, that is, thou mayest teach the faith to 
another friend who shall ask it of thee. He said a ’stranger,’ be¬ 
cause we are all strangers in this life, and our country is not here; 
but we are here as wayfaring men; one comes, another goes; this 
is born, the other departs and yields up his seat to him. Now there¬ 
fore should everyone desire faith in the Holy Trinity, for that faith 
will bring him to everlasting life. 

We will again speak more concerning faith, because the expo¬ 
sition of this gospel has a good deduction. The master of the fam¬ 
ily, who was gone to rest with his children, is Christ, who sits in 
heaven with his apostles, and with martyrs, and with all the saints 
whom he fetched in this life. We should call to Christ, and pray 
for the three loaves. Though he do not forthwith grant them to 

and yet will give. He delays, that we may be desirous, and dearly 
hold the grace of God. Whatsoever a man gets easily is not so 
precious as that which is gotten with difficulty. Jesus said, "If he 
continue knocking, the master of the family will arise, because 
of the other’s importunity, and grant him what he asks, not for 
friendship, but for his clamour." He said, "Not for friendship," be¬ 
cause no man were worthy either of that faith, or of eternal life, 
if God’s mercy were not the greater towards mankind. We should 
knock, and call to Christ, because he will give to us, as he himself 
said, "Ask, and it shall be given to you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you." To everyone who fervently 
asks, and ceases not from prayer, God will grant everlasting life. 

He then said another parable. "What father will give his child 
a stone, if he ask for bread? or a serpent, if he ask for a fish? 
or a scorpion, if he ask for an egg?" God is our Father through 
his mercy, and the fish betokens faith, and the egg holy hope, the 
bread true love. These three things God gives to his chosen; for no 
man can have God’s kingdom, unless he have these three things. 
He must rightly believe, and have hope in God, and true love to 
God and to men, if he will come to God’s kingdom. The fish be¬ 
tokens faith, because its nature is, that the more it is tossed by 
the waves, the stronger it is, and the more vigorously it strikes. 
In like manner the believing man, the more he is afflicted for his 
faith, the stronger will be his faith, wherever it is sound. If it sink 
under persecution, it is then not faith, but is hypocrisy. The egg 
betokens hope, seeing that birds teem not like other animals, but 
first it is an egg, and the mother then with hope cherishes the egg 

which it hopes, but is, as it were, an egg. When it has that which 
is promised it, it is a bird. Bread betokens true love, which of all 
virtues is greatest, as bread is of all food the principal. Faith is a 
great virtue, and a great virtue is true hope; yet love excels them, 
forasmuch as it is ever to eternity, and the other two will end. We 
now believe in God, and we hope in him: but after we come to 
his kingdom, as he has promised us, then will faith be ended, for 
we shall then see what we now believe. Our hope will also be 
ended, because we shall be in possession of what we had previ¬ 
ously hoped for; but love will never decay: therefore is it the most 
excellent of them. 

The serpent is placed in the gospel in opposition to the fish. 
In a serpent’s form the devil deceived Adam; and he is now ever 
striving against our faith: but our protection is in the hand of our 
Father. The scorpion, which is set in opposition to the egg, is ven- 

in this life are perishable; those which we see notf and which are 
promised to us are eternal: stretch thereto thy hope, and wait until 
thou have them. Look not behind; dread the scorpion which en¬ 
venoms with its tail. The man looks behind, who despairs of God’s 
mercy; then is his hope envenomed by the scorpion’s tail. But we 
should both in difficulties, and in chances and in mischances, say 

us good in body, betide us evil, we ought ever to thank God, and 
bless his name; then will our hope be preserved from the scor¬ 
pion’s sting. 
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A stone is set in opposition to bread, because hardness of 
mind is contrary to true love. Hardhearted is the man who will 
not through love promote the welfare of others where he can. 
The gospel says, "If ye can, who are evil, give to your children 
what is good, how much more will your Heavenly Father give a 
good spirit to those asking him?" What are the good things that 

touched on, bread, and fish, and an egg. These things are good 
in their degree, because the earthly body requires food. Now ye, 
prudent men, will not give your children a serpent for a fish, nor 
also will your Heavenly Father give us the devil’s unbelief, if we 
pray to him to give us true faith. And thou wilt not give thy child 
a scorpion for an egg, nor also will God give us despair for hope. 
And thou wilt not give thy child a stone for bread, nor also will 
God give us hardheartedness for true love. But the good Heavenly 
Father will give us faith, and hope, and true love, and will cause 
us to have a good spirit, that is, good will. 

We have to consider the words which he said, "Ye who are evil." 
We are evil, but we have a good Father. We have heard our name, 
"Ye who are evil." But who is our Father? The Almighty God. And 
of what men is he the Father? It is manifestly said, of evil men. 
And of what kind is the Father? Of whom it is said, "No one is good 
save God only." He who ever is good will bring us who are evil to 
be good men, if we will eschew evil and do good. The man Adam 


made for the poor, and the poor for the wealthy. It is incumbent 
on the affluent, that he scatter and distribute; on the indigent it is 
incumbent, that he pray for the distributor. The poor is the way 
that leads us to the kingdom of God. The poor gives to the rich 
more than he receives from him. The rich gives him bread that will 
be turned to ordure, and the poor gives to the rich everlasting life: 
yet not he, but Christ, who thus said, "That which ye do for the 
poor in my name, that ye do for myself," who liveth and reigneth 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost ever without end. Amen. 

TUESDAY. ON THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

Jesus Christ, after he came to this life, and was grown to manhood, 

miracles, and chose the twelve disciples whom we call apostles. 
These were afterwards always with him, and he taught them all 
the wisdom which stands in holy books, and through them estab¬ 
lished all Christianity. Then said they to Jesus, "Sir, teach us how 
we may pray." Jesus answered, and thus said, "Pray in these words 
to my Father and your Father, God Almighty: Pater noster, that 
is in English, Thou, our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be 
thy name. Thy kingdom come. Be thy will on earth as in heaven. 
Give us to-day our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgive them who trespass against us. And lead thou us not 
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is called heaven; for in righteous men is a dwelling-place of God, 
and the good man is a temple of the Holy Ghost. So also, on the 
other hand, the wicked man is a temple of the devil, and an habi¬ 
tation of the devil: therefore there is as great a difference between 
good and evil men as there is between heaven and earth. 

In the Pater noster are seven prayers. In the first two words are 

The first prayer is, "Sanctificetur nomen tuum:" that is, "Hallowed 
be thy name." This is not to be so understood as if the name of 
God were not sufficiently holy, who ever was holy, and ever will 
be, and who blesses and hallows us all: but these words are thus 
to be understood, that his name be hallowed in us, and that he 
grant us that we may bless his name with our mouth, and give us 
the thought that we may understand that nothing is so holy as his 

The second prayer is, "Adveniat regnum tuum:" that is, in our 
tongue, "Thy kingdom come." Ever was God’s kingdom, and ever 
will be: but it is so to be understood, that his kingdom be over us, 
and he reign in us, and that we with all obedience be subject to 


sins: as Christ himself said, "When ye stand at your prayers, for¬ 
give whatever ye have in your mind against any man, and your 
Father, which is in heaven, will forgive you your sins. But if ye will 
not, with inward heart, forgive those who anger you, then your 
Father, which is in heaven, will not forgive you your sins; but he 
will command you to be bound and set in prison, that is, in hell- 

suffered for all your trespasses, until ye come to one farthing." It 
is, however, taught, according to the book of God, that wise men 
should institute correction for foolish men, so that they lay aside 
their folly and their evil practices, and should, nevertheless, love 
the man as their own brother. 

The sixth prayer is, "Et ne nos inducas in tentationem:" that is, 
"Permit not, thou, O God, that we be led into temptation." One 
thing is temptation, another thing is trial. God tempts no man, 

has been tried: therefore we should not pray that God try us not, 
but we should pray to God to shield us, so that we sink not under 
trial. The devil may try every man, whether he be aught or naught; 
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In this world we pray for forgiveness of our sins, and not in that 
to come. The man who will not repent of his sins in this life, will 
obtain no forgiveness in that to come. And in this life we pray God 
to shield us against the temptations of the devil, and to deliver us 
from evil. In the life eternal there will be no temptation and no 
evil; for there will come no devil nor evil man who may trouble 

this life strive with each other. There will be no sickness, no toil, 
no lack of any goodness, but Christ will be with us all, and will do 
all things for us, without reproach, with all alacrity. 

Christ instituted this prayer, and so confined it within a few 
words, that all our needs, both ghostly and bodily, are therein in¬ 
cluded; and this prayer he instituted for all Christian men in com¬ 
mon. He says not in that prayer, ’My Father, which art in heaven,’ 
but says, "Our Father;” and so forth all the words which follow 
speak universally of all Christian men. Herein is manifested how 

ing to the book of God all Christian men should be so united as 
though they were one man: wo therefore to the man who breaks 

they all obey one head, so also we many Christian men should obey 
Christ in unity; for he is our head, and we are his limbs. We may 
see in our own bodies how each limb serves another. The feet bear 
the whole body, and the eyes lead the feet, and the hands prepare 
the sustenance. Soon will the head he down, if the feet bear it not; 
and soon will all the limbs perish together, if the hands put not the 
sustenance to the mouth. In like manner the rich man, who sits 
on his high seat, will soon discontinue his feasting, if the servants 
discontinue their toils. Let the rich be mindful that of all the good 
things which God has lent him, he shall render an account how 
he employed them. 

He is thy hand or thy foot, who supplieth thy wants. He is thine 
eye who teacheth thee wisdom, and bringeth thee into the right 
way. He who protecteth thee as a father is, as it were, thy head. As 
the head requireth the other members, so these members require 
the head. If one limb be diseased, all the others suffer with that 
one. So also should we, if one of our fellows be in any distress, all 
lament his evil, and meditate concerning its reparation, if we can 
repair it. And in all things we should hold peace and unity, if we 
will have the great distinction of being children of God, who is in 
heaven, in which he ruleth with all his saints, through all ages, to 

WEDNESDAY. OF THE CATHOLIC 
FAITH. 

Every Christian man should by right know both his Pater noster 
and his Creed. With the Pater noster he should pray, with the 
Creed he should confirm his faith. We have spoken concerning 
the Pater noster, we will now declare to you the faith which stands 
in the Creed, according to the wise Augustine’s exposition of the 
Holy Trinity. 

There is one Creator of all things, visible and invisible; and we 
should all believe in him, for he is true and God alone Almighty, 
who never either began or had beginning; but he is himself be¬ 
ginning, and he to all creatures gave beginning and origin, that 
they might be, and that they might have their own nature, so as it 
seemed good to the divine dispensation. Angels he created, which 
are spirits, and have no body. Men he created with spirit and with 
body. Cattle and other beasts, fishes and birds he created in flesh 
without soul. To men he gave an upright gait; the cattle he let go 

to the cattle grass. 

Now, brethren, ye may understand, if ye will, that there are two 
things: one is the Creator, the other is the creature. He is the Cre¬ 
ator who created and made all things of naught. That is a creature 
which the true Creator created. These are, first, heaven, and the 
angels which dwell in heaven; and then this earth with all those 
which inhabit it, and sea with all those that swim in it. Now all 
these things are named by one name, creature. They were not al¬ 
ways existing, but God created them. The creatures are many. The 
Creator, who created them all, is one, who alone is Almighty God. 
He was ever, and ever he will continue in himself and through 


himself. If he had begun and had origin, without doubt he could 
not be Almighty God; for the creature that began and is created, 
has no divinity; therefore every substance that is not God is a crea- 

God exists in Trinity indivisible, and in unity of one Godhead, 
for the Father is one, the Son is one, the Holy Ghost is one; and 
yet of these three there is one Godhead, and like glory, and co¬ 
eternal majesty. The Father is Almighty God, the Son is Almighty 
God, the Holy Ghost is Almighty God; but yet there are not three 
Almighty Gods, but one Almighty God. They are three in persons 
and in name, and one in Godhead. Three, because the Father will 
be ever Father, and the Son will be ever Son, and the Holy Ghost 
will be ever Holy Ghost; and neither of them will ever change 
from what he is. Ye have now heard concerning the Holy Trinity; 
ye shall also hear concerning the true Unity. 

Verily the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost, have one 
Godhead, and one nature, and one work. The Father created noth¬ 
ing nor creates, without the Son, or without the Holy Ghost. Nor 
does one of them anything without the others; but they have all 

and the Son was ever, and the Holy Ghost was ever One Almighty 
God. He is the Father, who was neither born of nor created by any 
other. He is called Father, because he has a Son, whom he begot 
of himself, without any mother. The Father is God of no God. The 
Son is God of God the Father. The Holy Ghost is God proceeding 
from the Father and from the Son. These words are shortly said, 
and it is needful for you that we more plainly expound them. 

What is the Father? The Almighty Creator, not created nor 
born, but he himself begot a Child coeternal with himself. What 
is the Son? He is the Wisdom of the Father, and his Word, and his 
Might, through whom the Father created and disposed all things. 
The Son is neither made nor created, but he is begotten. He is be¬ 
gotten, and yet he is coeval and coeternal with his Father. It is not 
with his birth as it is with our birth. When a man begets a son, 
and his child is born, the father is greater and the son less. Why 
so? Because when the son waxes the father grows old. Thou find- 
est not among men father and son alike. But I will give thee an 
example, whereby thou mayest the better understand the birth of 
God. Fire begets brightness of itself, and the brightness is coeval 
with the fire. The fire is not of the brightness, but the brightness is 
of the fire. The fire begets the brightness, and it is never without 
the brightness. Now thou hearest that the brightness is as old as 
the fire of which it comes; allow therefore that God might beget 
a Child as old and as eternal as he himself is. Let him who can 
understand that our Saviour Christ is in the Godhead as old as his 
Father, thank God therefore and rejoice. He who cannot under¬ 
stand it shall believe it, that he may understand it; for the word 
of the prophet may not be rendered void, who thus spake, "Unless 
ye believe it ye cannot understand it." Ye have now heard that the 
Son is of the Father without any beginning; for he is the Wisdom 
of the Father, and he was ever with the Father, and ever will be. 

Let us now hear concerning the Holy Ghost, what he is. He is 
the Will and the true Love of the Father and of the Son, through 

it is thus said, "The Spirit of God filleth all the circumference of 
earth, and he holdeth all things, and he hath knowledge of ev- 

proceeding, that is going from, the Father and from the Son, with 
whom he is equal and coeternal. The Holy Ghost is not a son, for 
he is not begotten, but he proceeds from the Father and from the 
Son; for he is the Will and Love of them both. Christ spake of him 
thus in his gospel, "The Spirit of comfort whom I will send unto 
you, the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from my Father, will 

am the Son of God. And the right faith also teaches us, that we 
should believe in the Holy Ghost: he is the quickening God, who 
proceeds from the Father and from the Son. How proceeds he from 
him? The Son is the Wisdom of the Father, ever of the Father; and 
the Holy Ghost is the Will of them both, ever of them both. There 
is therefore one Father, who is ever Father; and one Son, who is 
ever Son; and one Holy Ghost, who is ever Holy Ghost. 

Ever was the Father, without beginning; and ever was the Son 
with the Father, for he is the Wisdom of the Father; ever was the 
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Holy Ghost, who is the Will and Love of them both. The Father is 
of no other, for he was ever. The Son is begotten of the Father, for 
he was ever in the bosom of the Father, for he is his Wisdom, and 
he is of the Father all that he is. Ever was the Holy Ghost, for he 
is, as we before said, the Will and true Love of the Father and of 
the Son; for will and love betoken one thing: that which thou wilt 
thou lovest; and that which thou wilt not, thou lovest not. 

The sun which shines over us is a bodily creature, and has, nev¬ 
ertheless, three properties in itself: one is the bodily substance, 
that is the sun’s orb; the second is the beam or brightness ever of 
the sun, which illumines all the earth; the third is the heat, which 
with the beam comes to us. The beam is ever of the sun, and ever 
with it; and the Son of Almighty God is ever of the Father begot¬ 
ten, and ever with him existing, of whom the apostle said, that 
he was the brightness of his Father’s glory. The heat of the sun 
proceeds from it and from its beam; and the Holy Ghost proceeds 
ever from the Father and from the Son equally; of whom it is thus 
written, "There is no one who may hide himself from his heat." 

Father, and Son, and Holy Ghost, may not be named together, 
but yet they are nowhere separated. The Almighty God is not 
threefold, but is Trinity. The Father is God, and the Son is God, 
and the Holy Ghost is God: not three Gods, but they all three one 
Almighty God. The Father is also Wisdom of no other wisdom. 
The Son is Wisdom of the wise Father. The Holy Ghost is Wisdom. 


he disposed them all in three things, that is in measure, and in 
number, and in weight. But know ye that no man can speak fully 
concerning God, when we cannot even investigate or reckon the 
creatures which he has created. Who by words can tell the orna¬ 
ments of heaven? Or who the fruitfulness of earth? Or who shall 
adequately praise the circuit of all the seasons? Or who all other 
things, when we cannot even fully comprehend with our sight the 
bodily things on which we look? Behold thou seest the man before 
thee, but at the time thou seest his face, thou seest not his back. 
So also if thou lookest at a cloth, thou canst not see it all together, 
but turnest it about, that thou mayest see it all. What wonder is it, 
if the Almighty God is unspeakable and incomprehensible, who is 
everywhere all, and nowhere divided? 

everywhere at once, and nowhere divided. Behold this sun, how 
high he ascends, and how he sends his beams over all the world, 
and how he enlightens all this earth which mankind inh a bit. As 
soon as he rises up at early morn, he shines on Jerusalem, and on 

is a creature, and goes by God’s direction. How much ampler then 
is God’s presence, and his might, and his visitation everywhere! 
Him nothing withstands, neither stone wall nor broad barrier, as 
they withstand the sun. To him nothing is hidden or unknown. 
Thou seest a man’s face, but God seeth his heart. The spirit of God 
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and was therefore one God. Then this heretic also perished with 
his heresy. 

Now again, the Jewish people who slew Christ, as he himself 
would and permitted, say that they will beheve in the Father, and 
not in the Son whom their forefathers slew. Their belief is naught, 
and they will therefore perish. For our redemption Christ permit¬ 
ted them to slay him. All m a nkind could not have done it, if he 
himself had not willed it; but the Holy Father created and made 
mankind through his Son, and he would afterwards through the 
same redeem us from hell-torment, when we were undone. With¬ 
out any passion he might have had us, but that seemed to him 
unjust. But the devil undid himself, when he instigated the Jew¬ 
ish people to the slaying of Jesus, and we were redeemed by his 
innocent death from the eternal death. 

We have the belief that Christ himself taught to his apostles, 
and they to all mankind; and that belief God has confirmed and 
established by many miracles. First Christ by himself healed dumb 
and deaf, halt and blind, mad and leprous, and raised the dead to 
life: after, by his apostles and other holy men, he wrought the 
same miracles. Now also in our time, everywhere where holy men 
rest, at their dead bones God works many miracles, because he will 
with those miracles confirm people’s faith. God works not these 

but at the sepulchres of orthodox men, who believed in the Holy 
Trinity, and in the true Unity of one Godhead. 

Let everyone know also, that no man may be twice baptized; 
but if a man err after his baptism, we beheve that he may be saved, 
if with weeping he repent of his sins, and, according to the teach¬ 
ing of his instructors, atone for them. We are to believe that the 
soul of every man is created by God, but yet it is not of God’s own 
nature. The matter of a man’s body is from the father and from 
the mother, but God creates the body from the matter, and sends 
a soul into the body. The soul is nowhere existing previously, but 
God creates it forthwith, and sets it in the body, and lets it have 
its own election, whether it shall sin, whether it shall eschew sins. 
Nevertheless it ever needs God’s support, that it may eschew sins, 
and again come to its Creator through good deserts; for no man 
doeth anything good without God. 

We are also to believe that every body which has received a soul 
shall arise at doomsday with the same body that he now has, and 
shall receive the reward of all his deeds: then will the good have 
eternal life with God, and he will give a meed to everyone accord¬ 
ing to his deserts. The sinful will be ever suffering in hell-torment, 
and their torment will also be measured to everyone according to 
his deserts. Let us therefore merit eternal life with God through 
this faith, and through good deserts, who existeth in Trinity One 
Almighty God ever to eternity. Amen. 

SERMON ON THE LORD’S 
ASCENSION. 

Luke the Evangelist has informed us in this epistolary reading, 
thus saying, "Jesus, the Redeemer of the world, showed himself 
living to his disciples, after his passion and his resurrection, by 
many reproofs, for forty days, and spake to them concerning the 
kingdom of God, eating and drinking together with them: and 
commanded them that they should not depart from the city of 
Jerusalem, but that they should await there the promise of his Fa¬ 
ther which (he said) ye have heard from my mouth. For John the 
Baptist baptized with water, and ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost now after a few days. The assembly of his disciples there¬ 
fore said unanimously, Beloved Lord, wilt thou now put an end 
to this world? He answered them. It is not for you to know the 
time or the moment which my Father hath appointed through his 
might: but ye shall receive the might of the Holy Ghost, and ye 
shall be my witnesses in Judea, and in all the world, unto the utter¬ 
most land. And he led them then out of the city up to a hill which is 
called the mount of Ohves, and blessed them with uplifted hands. 
Then after that blessing he went to heaven, they looking on; and a 

sight." 


"While they stood gazing up to heaven, they saw there two an¬ 
gels in white garments, thus saying, Ye Galilean men, why stand 
ye thus gazing towards heaven? Jesus, who is now taken from 
your sight to heaven, shall so come again as ye have seen that he 
ascended to heaven. They then returned to the city of Jerusalem 
with great joy, and went up on an upper flooring, and there stayed 
till Pentecost in prayers and in praises of God, until the Holy Ghost 
came to them, as the noble King had before promised them." 

"In this fellowship were Peter and John, James and Andrew, 

and Simon, the other Judas and Mary the mother of Jesus, and 
several others, both men and women. The whole multitude was an 

Jesus taught the holy lore to his disciples before his passion, and 
after his resurrection he was continuing among them these forty 
days, from the holy Easter-tide until this present day, and in many 

had before taught, for the perfection of doctrine and right faith. 
He ate and drank after his resurrection, not because he then had 
need of earthly food, but because he would manifest his true body. 
He ate through power, not for need. As fire consumes drops of wa¬ 
ter, so did the divine power of Christ consume the received meat. 
Verily after the universal resurrection our bodies will require no 
strengthening of earthly meats, for Jesus will supply all our needs 
with heavenly things, and we shall be enriched with glory, and 

full swift to go through all the immensities of the kingdom of God. 

He promised to his disciples then and frequently that he would 
send to them the Holy Ghost, and thus said, "When he comes 
he will stimulate and direct you to all the things which I have 
said unto you." Then came the Holy Ghost in semblance of fire to 
the holy company on the eleventh day after Christ’s ascension, 
and inflamed them all with innoxious fire, and they were filled 
with heavenly lore, and knew all worldly tongues, and fearlessly 

The holy company asked Christ, whether he would at that time 
put an end to this world. He said to them in answer, "It is not for 
you to know the time which my Father hath through his power 
appointed." He said also in another place, "No man knoweth the 
day or the time of the ending of this world, nor the angels, nor any 
saint, save God only." Yet by the tokens which Christ mentioned, 
we see that the ending is very near at hand, though it be unknown 


The apostles were witnesses of Christ’s works, for they 

the Jewish people, and afterwards their voice came to every land, 
and their words to the boundaries of the whole globe; for they 
recorded the miracles of Christ, and the books exist among Chris¬ 
tian people, both where the apostles bodily preached, and where 


heaven sent forth a new star, which announced the birth of God. 
Again, when he ascended to heaven, the heavenly cloud bowed 
down towards him, and received him: not that the cloud bare him, 
for he holds the throne of heaven, but he passed with the cloud 
from the sight of men. There were seen two angels in white gar- 

gospel has not explained how they were adorned; for God came to 
us very humble. At his ascension were seen angels adorned with 
white garments. Joy is betokened by white garments, for Christ 
departed hence with great joy and with great majesty. At his birth 
it seemed as though the Godhead were humbled, and at his ascen¬ 
sion humanity was exalted and magnified. With his ascension is 
annulled the writ of our condemnation, and the sentence of our 
destruction is abrogated. 

When Adam had sinned, the Almighty Ruler said to him, "Thou 
art earth, and thou shalt to earth return. Thou art dust, and thou 
shaft return to dust." Now to-day that same nature went incor¬ 
ruptible into the kingdom of heaven. The two angels said that 
Christ would come as he ascended, because at the great doom he 
will be seen in human form, that his slayers may recognize him 
whom they formerly put to death, and also that those who de¬ 
spised his precepts may then justly receive eternal punishment 
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with the devil. Holy writ says, "Tollatur impius ne videat gloriam 
Dei:" "Be the sight of God’s glory taken away from the impious." 
The impious will not see the glory of Christ, whom they had be¬ 
fore despised in life, but they will then see him awful whom hum¬ 
ble they had contemned. 

Recumbentibus undecim discipulis: et reliqua. We have now 
read the narrative of Luke concerning Christ’s ascension; we will 
now turn our consideration to the other evangelist Mark, who said 
in the present day’s gospel, that Jesus appeared to his apostles, and 

from death, when it was announced to them. Then said the Lord 
to his disciples, "Go over all the world, and preach the gospel to 

who believeth not shall be damned. These signs shall follow those 
men who believe," etc. This gospel is here now simply said, but we 
will now unfold its mysteries to you, according to the exposition 
of Gregory. 

The apostles’ doubt as to the resurrection of Christ was not so 

efited us those who quickly believed than those who were doubt¬ 
ing; for they beheld and touched the scars of Christ’s wounds, and 
so drove out all doubts from our hearts. Jesus then reproved his 
disciples for their doubt, when he would bodily leave them, that 
they might be mindful of the words which he said to them on his 
way. He said, "Go over all the world, and preach the gospel to ev- 

that we may avoid hell-torment and cruel tortures through the 
incarnation of Jesus, and come to the host of angels through his 

man alone betokened. Stones are creatures, but they have no life, 
nor have they sense. Grass and trees live without feeling; they live 

without reason; they have no reason, because they are soulless. 
Angels live, and have sense, and use reason. Now man has some- 


taken root; when they are growing he ceases from watering: so 
also the Almighty God so long showed his miracles to the heathen 
folk, until they were believing: when faith had sprung up over all 
the world, then miracles ceased. But, nevertheless, God’s church 
still works daily the same miracles spiritually which the apostles 
then wrought bodily. When the priest christens the child, then 
casts he out the devil from that child; for every heathen man is 
the devil’s, but through the holy baptism he is God’s, if he ob¬ 
serve it. He who forsakes opprobrious speeches and calumnies, 
and injurious scoffings, and busies his mouth with the praises of 
God and with prayers, speaks then in new tongues. He who cor¬ 
rects thoughtlessness or impatience, and stills the bitterness of his 

to its accomplishment, drinks a deadly drink, but it shall not hurt 
him, if with prayers he flees to God. If any-one be weakened in 
his purpose, and slothful for good living, then if any-one, with ex¬ 
hortation and examples of good works, strengthen and raise him 

these miracles heal a man’s soul, which is eternal, but the former 
signs healed the mortal body. The former miracles were wrought 
both by good men and by evil. Judas, who betrayed Christ, was 
evil, though he had previously wrought miracles in the name of 
God. Of such men Christ in another place said, "I say unto you, 
many will say to me on that great day, Lord, Lord, lo! have we 
not prophesied in thy name, and have driven devils out of mad 
men, and have performed great miracles in thy name? Then will 

teous doers." My brothers, love not those miracles which may be 
common to the good and to the evil, but love those signs which 

piety. The evil has not true love, nor is the good devoid of it. These 
signs are mysterious and not perilous, and they have so much the 
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cide all things, now, and also on the last day. The martyr saw 
him standing, for he was his supporter in the suffering of his mar¬ 
tyrdom, and through his grace he was rendered bold against the 

The end of this gospel is, that Christ’s apostles "went and 
preached everywhere, the Lord working with them, and confirm¬ 
ing the word with signs following." The apostles, that is, God’s 
preachers, went over all the world. Peter preached in Judea, 
Paul among the heathen folk, Andrew in Scythia, John in Asia, 
Bartholomew in India, Matthew in Ethiopia, and so each of them 
in his part, and the might of God was with them, for the efficacy of 
their preaching and of numberless signs; for Christ said, "Ye can 
do nothing without me." Again he said, "I will be with you on all 
days, until the ending of this world," who liveth and reigneth with 
the Almighty Father and the Holy Ghost ever to eternity. Amen. 

FOR THE HOLY DAY OF PENTECOST. 

From the holy day of Easter are counted fifty days to this day, 
and this day is called Pentecost, that is, the fiftieth day of Easter¬ 
tide. This day was in the old law appointed and hallowed. God 
commanded Moses in Egypt, that he and all the people of Israel 
should offer, for every household, a lamb of one year to God, and 
mark with the blood the sign of the cross on their door-posts and 
lintels, as on that night God’s angel went and slew in every house 
of the Egyptian folk the firstborn child and the dearest. And the 
people of Israel went on the same night from the nation, and God 
led them over the Red sea with dry feet. Pharaoh then hastened 
after them with a great army. When he came into the middle of the 
sea, the people of God were gone up, and God then sank Pharaoh 
and all his host. God then commanded Moses and the people that 
they should keep that tide with great reverence in the circuit of 
every year. The tide was then appointed to the people for Easter¬ 
tide, because God had saved them from their foes, and destroyed 
their persecutors. Then fifty days after this God appointed a law 
for the people, and the glory of God was seen on a hill which 
is called Sinai. There came a great light, and an awful sound, and 
blowing trumpets. Then God called Moses to him, and he was with 
God forty days, and wrote down the old law by God’s direction. 
Then was the day called PENTECOST in the Old Testament. 

The offered lamb betokened the slaying of Christ, who inno- 

sion and his resurrection our Easter-tide, because he redeemed us 
from the thraldom of the devil, and our persecutors are sunk by 
the holy baptism, as Pharaoh was with his people in the Red sea. 
These fifty days from the day of Easter are all hallowed to one cel¬ 
ebration, and this present day is our Pentecost, that is, the fiftieth 

to the people of Israel, and on this day the Holy Ghost came in 
semblance of fire to God’s company; for as the lamb betokened 
the passion of Christ, so also the old law betokened the preach¬ 
ing of the gospel under the grace of God. There are three periods 
in this world: one is that which was without law; the second is 
that which was under the law; the third is now after the advent of 
Christ. This period is called ’under God’s grace.’ We are not with¬ 
out law, nor may we hold bodily the law of Moses, but God’s grace 
directs us to his will, if we be mindful of Christ’s comm a ndments 
and of the precepts of the apostles. 

It is related in this epistolary lesson, how the Holy Ghost on 
this day came to the faithful company of Christ’s followers. Luke 
the Evangelist wrote in the book ’The Acts of the Apostles,’ that 
"the holy company was living unanimously in prayers on an upper 
floor, after Christ’s ascension, awaiting his behest; when, on this 
day, which is called Pentecost, there came suddenly a great sound 
from heaven, and filled all the upper flooring with fire, and there 
appeared above each of them as it were fiery tongues, and they 
were then all filled with the Holy Ghost, and begun to speak with 
divers tongues, according as the Holy Ghost taught them. Then 
there were gathered within the city of Jerusalem pious men of 

the gathering of people, and every of them recognized his own 
tongue." 


Lo, are not these which here speak Galileans? And each of us hath 
heard how they speak in our tongues, in which we were born! We 
have heard them declare the glories of God in our tongues. Lo, 
what should this be? Then said the Jews in mockery, These men 
are drunken with new wine. But Peter answered, It is the third 
hour; how might we at this time be drunken? But the saying of 
the prophet Joel is now fulfilled. God spake through the prophet’s 
mouth, that he would send his spirit over human flesh, and the 
children of men shall prophesy, and I will give my foretokens from 
heaven above, and my signs on earth beneath. For know ye that 
Christ arose from death, and in our sight ascended to heaven, and 
sitteth on his Father’s right, as David had prophesied concerning 
him, thus saying. The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit on my right un¬ 
til I lay thy foes under thy footstool. When the people heard this 
they were stimulated, and said to the apostles, Alas! what have 
we to do? Then Peter answered, Repent of your sins, and receive 
baptism in the name of Christ, and your sins shall be blotted out, 
and ye shall receive the Holy Ghost. They then received his doc¬ 
trine, and there submitted to baptism on that day three thousand 
men. And they were all in unity with the apostles, and sold their 
possessions, and delivered the money to the apostles, and they 

Christ, and all the believing multitude was as unanimous as if they 
all had one heart and one soul; not one of them had separate pos¬ 
sessions, but their things were common to them all, nor was there 
any poor person among them. Those who had land-property sold 
it, and brought the worth to the feet of the apostles: they then 

"Then God wrought many signs among the people by the hands 
of the apostles, so that they placed the sick along the street where 

all sicknesses. Then ran a great multitude from the neighbouring 
towns, and brought their sick and those possessed with devils, and 
they were all healed at the hands of the apostles. They set their 
hands on believing men, and they received the Holy Ghost." 

"Then was a thane, called Ananias, and his wife Sapphira: they 
said between themselves, that they would incline to the fellowship 
of the apostles. They then resolved, that it would be safer to with¬ 
hold a portion of the worth of their land, in case aught befell them. 
The thane then came with the money to the apostles. Then said 
Peter, Ananias, the devil hath cheated thy heart, and thou hast lied 
to the Holy Ghost. Why wouldst thou deceive in thine own? Thou 
hast not lied to men, but to God. When he had heard these words, 
he fell down and departed. When he was buried, his wife Sapphira 
came, and knew not how it had befallen her husband. Then Peter 
said, Tell me, sold ye thus much land? She answered, Yes, sir, so 
much. Again said Peter, Why have ye so done, that ye durst tempt 
God? She straightways fell down and departed, and they buried 
her by her husband. Then there was great fear in God’s church, 
and on all those who heard of it." 

The apostles afterwards, before they separated, set James, who 
was called Righteous, on the seat of Christ, according to God’s in¬ 
struction. He sat on that seat thirty years, and after him Simeon, 
the kinsman of Jesus. From that example monastic life arose with 
abstinence, so that they five in a monastery, according to the di¬ 
common to them all, as the apostles established it. 

Ye heard a little before, in this lesson, that the Holy Ghost came 
over the apostles as fiery tongues, and gave them knowledge of 
all languages; for the humble company merited of God that which 
long of yore the proud host had lost. It happened after Noah’s 
flood, that giants would raise up a city, and a tower so high, that 
its roof should ascend to heaven. There was then one language 
among all mankind, and the work was begun against the will of 
God. God therefore scattered them, so that he gave to each of the 

derstand another’s speech. They then ceased from the building, 

wards as many languages as there were workmen. Now again, on 
this day, through the advent of the Holy Ghost, all languages be¬ 
came united and concordant; for all the holy company of Christ’s 
followers were speaking in all languages; and also, what was more 
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wonderful, when one of them preached in one tongue, it seemed 
to everyone who heard the preaching as though he spake in his 
language, whether they were Hebrews, or Greeks, or Romans, or 
Egyptians, or of whatsoever nation they might be who heard that 
doctrine. In this fellowship their humility gained them this power, 
and the pride of the giants gained shame. 

The Holy Ghost appeared over the apostles in semblance of 
fire, and over Christ, at his baptism, in likeness of a dove. Why 
over Christ in semblance of a dove? Why over the followers of 
Christ in likeness of fire? In books it is read concerning that kind 
of birds that its nature is very meek, and innocent, and peaceful. 
The Saviour is the Judge of all mankind, but he came not to judge 
mankind, as he himself said, but to save. If he then would have 
judged mankind, when he first came on earth, who would have 
been saved? But he would not by his advent condemn the sin¬ 
ful, but would gather them to his kingdom. He would first with 

judgement. Therefore was the Holy Ghost seen in likeness of a 
dove above Christ, because he was living in this world in meek¬ 
ness, and innocence, and peacefulness. He cried not out, nor was 
he inclined to bitterness, nor did he stir up strife, but endured 
man’s wickedness through his meekness. But he who at his first 
advent mitigated, for the conversion of the sinful, will deem stem 
doom to the reckless at his second advent. 

The Holy Ghost was seen as fiery tongues above the apostles; 
for he effected that they were burning in God’s will, and preaching 
of God’s kingdom. They had fiery tongues when with love they 
preached the greatness of God, that the hearts of the heathen men, 
which were cold through infidelity and fleshly desires, might be 
kindled to the heavenly commands. If the Holy Ghost teach not 
a man’s mind within, in vain will be the words of the preacher 
proclaimed without. It is the nature of fire to consume whatso¬ 
ever is near to it: so shall the teacher do, who is inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, first extinguish every sin in himself, and afterwards 
in those under his care. 

In likeness of a dove and in semblance of fire was the Spirit of 
God manifested; for he causes those to be meek in innocence, and 
burning in the will of God, whom he fills with his grace. Meek¬ 
meekness; as it is said by the blessed Job, that he was meek and 
righteous. What is righteousness without meekness? Or what 
is meekness without righteousness? But the Holy Ghost, who 
teaches both righteousness and meekness, should be manifested 
both as fire and as a dove, for he causes the hearts of those men 
whom he enlightens with his grace to be meek through innocence, 
and kindled by love and wisdom. God is, as Paul said, a consuming 
fire. He is a fire unspeakable and invisible. Concerning that fire 
Jesus said, "I come because I would send fire on earth, and I will 
that it burn." He sent the Holy Ghost on earth, and he by his in¬ 
spiration kindled the hearts of earthly men. Then burns the earth, 
when the earthly man’s heart is kindled to love of God, which 
before was cold through fleshly lusts. 

The Holy Ghost is not in his nature existing as he was seen, 

as a dove and as fire. He is called in the Greek tongue Parakll- 
tos, that is, Comforting Spirit, because he comforts the sad, who 

viates their sorrowful minds. He forgives sins, and he is the way 
to forgiveness of all sins. He gives his grace to whom he will. To 

to one great faith, to one power to heal the sick, to one prophetic 
power, to one discrimination of good and evil spirits; to one he 
gives divers tongues, to one interpretation of divers sayings. The 
Holy Ghost does all these things, distributing to everyone as to 
him seems good; for he is the Almighty Worker, and as soon as 
he enlightens the mind of a man, he turns it from evil to good. 
He enlightened the heart of David, when in youth he loved the 
harp, and made him to be a psalmist. There was a cow-herd called 
Amos, whom the Holy Ghost turned to a great prophet. Peter was 
a fisher, whom the same Spirit of God turned to an apostle. Paul 
persecuted Christian men, whom he chose for instructer of all na¬ 
tions. Matthew was a toll-gatherer, whom he turned to an evan¬ 
gelist. The apostles durst not preach the true faith, for fear of the 


Jewish folk; but after that they were fired by the Holy Ghost, they 
despised all bodily tortures, and fearlessly preached the greatness 
of God. 

The dignity of this day is to be celebrated, because Almighty 
God, that is the Holy Ghost, himself vouchsafed to visit the chil¬ 
dren of men at this time. At the birth of Christ the Almighty Son of 

gods, as Christ said; "I said, Ye are gods, and ye are all children of 
the Highest.” The chosen are children of God, and also gods, not 
naturally, but through grace of the Holy Ghost. One God is natu¬ 
rally in three persons, the Father, and his Son, that is, his Wisdom, 
and the Holy Ghost, who is the Love and Will of them both. Their 
nature is indivisible, ever existing in one Godhead. The same has, 
nevertheless, said of his chosen, "Ye are gods." Through Christ’s 
humanity men were redeemed from the thraldom of the devil, and 
through the coming of the Holy Ghost human men were made 
gods. Christ received human nature at his advent, and men re¬ 
ceived God through visitation of the Holy Ghost. The man who 
has not in him the Spirit of God is not God’s. Every man’s works 
show what spirit directs him. The Spirit of God ever directs to 
holiness and goodness; the spirit of the devil directs to sins and 
deeds of wickedness. 

The Holy Ghost came twice over the apostles. Christ blew the 
Holy Ghost on the apostles before his resurrection, thus saying, 
"Receive the Holy Ghost." Again, on this day, the Almighty Fa¬ 
ther and the Son sent the Spirit of both to the faithful company 
dwelling in this world. Jesus blew his Spirit on his disciples for a 
sign that they and all Christian men should love their neighbours 
as themselves. He sent afterwards, as he had before promised, 
the Holy Ghost from heaven, to the end that we should love God 
above all other things. The Holy Ghost is one, though he came 

mandments. That we should love God and men. But we should 
learn by men how we may come to the love of God, as John the 
apostle said, "He who loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, how 
can he love God, whom he seeth not bodily?" 

We celebrate the advent of the Holy Ghost with hymns for 
seven days, because he stimulates our mind with a sevenfold 
gift, that is, with wisdom and understanding, with counsel and 
strength, with knowledge and piety, and he fills us with awe of 
God. He who through good deserts attains to these sevenfold gifts 
of the Holy Ghost will have all honour. But he who will attain to 
this honour shall believe in the Holy Trinity, and in True Unity, 
that the Father, and his Son, and the Spirit of them both are three 
in persons, and one God indivisible, existing in one Godhead. This 
faith was betokened by the three thousand who first inclined to 
belief, after the advent of the Holy Ghost. As those three thou¬ 
sand were one company, so is the Holy Trinity one God. And that 
company was as unanimous as though they all had one heart and 
one soul; for of the Holy Trinity there is one Godhead, and one 
nature, and one will, and one work inseparable. 

The faithful brought their money, and laid it at the feet of the 
apostles. By this is manifested that Christian men should not set 
their delight in worldly treasure, but in God alone. The covetous 
who sets his delight in his gold-hoard, is, as the apostle said, "like 
unto him who practiseth idolatry." 

They held the gold as worthless, because covetousness had no 
place in their hearts: they made their goods in common, that they 
might be in true peace without covetousness. They set their hands 
over believing men, and the Holy Ghost came to them through 
their bishoping. Bishops are of the same order in God’s church, 
and hold that institution in their bishoping, so that they set their 
hands over baptized men, and pray the Almighty Ruler to send 
them the sevenfold gift of his Spirit, who liveth and reigneth ever 
without end. Amen. 

THE SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST. 

Homo quidam erat dives: et reliqua. 

The Sovereign Lord spake this parable to his disciples, thus say¬ 
ing, "There was a certain rich man adorned with purple and fine 
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linen, and daily lived sumptuously. A certain poor man lay at his 
gate, and his name was Lazarus, who was a leper," etc. 

This gospel is now simply said. The holy pope Gregory has re¬ 
vealed to us the mystery of this text. He said, "The holy gospel did 
not express that the rich man was a robber, but that he was parsi¬ 
monious, and exulted in his wealth." By this it is to be considered 

demned to hell, who would not give his own for love of God. This 
man’s parsimony and pride sank him into quick torment, because 
he had no compassion, so that with his treasure he might have 
redeemed his own soul. Now some men will imagine that there is 
no peril in precious garments, but if there were no sin, the holy 
gospel would not have so evidently manifested with respect to the 
rich man, that he was adorned with purple and with fine linen. No 
man heeds precious garments save for vain pride, verily that he 
may through his splendour be accounted before other men. The 
Lord in another place praised John the Baptist for the rudeness of 
his garment, because he was clothed with camel’s hair, poorly and 
ruggedly. 

When Jesus spake of the rich man he said, "There was a cer¬ 
tain rich man." Again, of the poor man, "There was a certain poor 

Jesus named not the wealthy man, but the needy one; because the 

knows not the proud through their rejection. Some excuse the 
rich man might have had for his parsimony, if the leprous beggar 
had not lain before his sight: the mind of the poor man would also 
have been easier, if he had not seen the rich man’s wealth. Divers 
afflictions he endured, seeing that he had neither nourishment, 
nor health, nor garments, and saw the rich man, hale and sump¬ 
tuously decorated, enjoying his luxuries. For the beggar his infir¬ 
mity had been enough, though he had had food; and again, his in¬ 
digence had been enough for him, although he had been healthful. 
But the manifold hardship was the cleansing of his soul, and the 
parsimony and pride of the rich man were his condemnation; be¬ 
cause he saw the other’s misery, and with inflated mind despised 
him. But when he was despised of men, the dogs approached, and 
licked his wounds. The licking of a dog heals wounds. 

It then happened that the beggar died, and angels bare his soul 


punishment of the wicked very often uselessly stimulates their 
minds to love, so that they then love their relatives, who before in 
life loved neither themselves nor their kinsmen. He loves not him¬ 
self who binds himself with sins. He recognized Lazarus, whom 
he had before despised, and he remembered his brothers, whom 
he had left behind; for the needy one would not have been fully 
avenged on the rich, if he in his punishment had not recognized 
him; and again, his punishment would not have been complete in 

The sinful will now sometimes see the chosen in glory, whom 
they in the world despised, that the affliction of their minds may 
be the greater: and the righteous will ever see the unrighteous 
suffering in their torments, that their bliss and love to their Lord 
may be the greater, who rescued them from the power of the devil, 
and from the wicked band. That spectacle will excite no terror to 
the righteous, nor will their glory wane; for there will be no sor¬ 
rowing for the misery of the wicked, but their torments will turn 
to the greater bliss of the chosen, as in a picture a dark likeness 
is provided, that the white may appear the brighter. The chosen 
will constantly see their Creator’s brightness, and therefore there 
is nothing in creation concealed from him. 

The rich man would not in life hear the teacher Moses, or God’s 
prophets: then he thought that his brothers would also despise 
them as he did, and desired therefore that Lazarus might warn 
them, so that they came not to his torment. The patriarch an¬ 
swered him, "If they despise the law of Moses and the preach¬ 
ings of the prophets, they will not believe, though one arose from 
death." Those who neglect the easy commandments of the old law, 
how will they obey the sublime commandments of Christ’s doc¬ 
trine, who arose from death? 

I pray you, my brethren, that ye be mindful of Lazarus’s rest 
and of the rich man’s punishment, and do as Christ himself 
taught, "Gain to yourselves friends among God’s poor, that they 
at your end may receive you into eternal dwelling-places." Many 
Lazaruses ye have now lying at your gates, begging for your su¬ 
perfluity. Though they are esteemed as vile, they will, neverthe¬ 
less, be hereafter your interceders with the Almighty. Verily we 
ought to enjoin the poor to pray for us, because they will be our 
protectors, who, now begging, desire sustenance of us. We should 
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for love of the merciful and humble Jesus; that he may grant us 
a dwelling in his kingdom to eternal life, who rescued us from 
the devil’s thraldom; who reigneth to eternity with the Almighty 
Father and the Holy Ghost, those three existing in one Godhead, 
without beginning and end, ever to eternity. Amen. 

THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST. 

The holy gospel tells us, that "publicans and sinners approached 

scribes of the Jewish people murmured, because Jesus received the 
sinful, and ate and drank with them. Then said Jesus to the Jewish 
scribes this parable. Which of you hath an hundred sheep," etc. 

These words are obscure, but the expounder Gregory has 
opened to us the ghostly meaning. My dearest brothers, ye have 
heard in this evangelical lesson, that the sinful approached to the 
speech of Jesus, and also to his refection; and the Jewish scribes 
censured that with heat; but their censure was not from righteous¬ 
ness, but from envy. They were sick, though they observed it not. 
Then would the heavenly leech with a pleasant parable benev¬ 
olently heal the swelling of their hearts, and thus said, "Which 
of you hath an hundred sheep, and if he lose one of the sheep, 
then leaveth he [not] the ninety and nine in the waste, and goeth 
seeking the one that he lost?" An hundredfold number is perfect, 
and the Almighty had an hundred sheep, when the host of an- 

when the first-created man Adam through sin lost the food of Par¬ 
adise. Then the Almighty Son of God left all the host of angels in 
heaven, and went to earth, and sought that one sheep that had 
escaped from him. When he had found it, he bare it on his shoul¬ 
ders to the flock rejoicing. When he assumed our human nature, 

his holy shoulders. The master of the sheep came home, having 
found his sheep; for Christ after his passion, whereby he redeemed 
mankind, arose from death, and ascended to heaven rejoicing. 

He invited his friends and his neighbours. His friends are com¬ 
panies of angels, because they in their steadfastness constantly 

joy the glorious brightness of his sight in their presence. He said, 
"Rejoice with me, for I have found my lost sheep." He said not, 
’Rejoice with the sheep,’ but ’with me,’ because our redemption 
is truly his joy; and when we are led to the heavenly dwelling- 
place, we then complete the great celebration of his gladness. He 
said, "I say unto you, there is more joy in heaven over one sinful 

and nine righteous, who need no repentance." This is to be inves¬ 
tigated, why there is more joy over a converted sinner, than over 
the innocent righteous. 

We have frequently seen that those brethren, who have not 
fallen into deadly sins, are not altogether so careful to practise a 
hard course of life, as though they were careless because they had 
not perpetrated deadly sins; and that others who acknowledge the 
grievous sins that they have committed in youth, are pricked with 
great affliction. They despise permitted and visible things, and 
with weeping desire those invisible and heavenly. They despise 
and humble themselves in all things; and because through error 
they have departed from their Creator, they desire to repair the 
consequent injury with heavenly gains. Greater joy there will be 
in heaven over the converted sinner, through such endurances, 
than over a remiss one who is confident in himself, that he has 
perpetrated little and few sins, and at the same time cares but lit¬ 
tle about God’s commandments and his soul’s need. Greater love 
a general feels in battle for the soldier who after flight boldly over¬ 
comes his adversary, than for him who never took to flight, nor 
yet in any conflict performed any deed of valour. In like manner 
the husbandman loves the field which after thorns and brambles 
yields abundant fruits, more than he loves that which was not 
thorny nor is fruitful. There are, nevertheless, very many righ¬ 
teous guiltless of deadly sins, and yet practise as severe a course 
of life as though they were troubled with all sins. With these can 
no penitent sinner be compared, because they are righteous and 
repentant. By this is to be judged how greatly the righteous with 


humble lamentation gladdens God, if the unrighteous with true 
penitence can gladden him. 

The Lord yet said another parable concerning ten shillings, and 
of which one was lost and was found. That parable again betokens 
the nine hosts of angels. Instead of the tenth host mankind was 
created; for the tenth had been found guilty of pride, and thrust 

nies, named, angeli, archangeli, virtutes, potestates, principatus, 
dominationes, throni, cherubim, seraphim. The tenth perished. 
Then was mankind created to supply the place of the lost com¬ 
pany. 

Angeli are interpreted, God’s messengers; archangeli, high 
messengers; virtutes, powers, by which God works many mir¬ 
acles. Potestates are powers which have power over the ac¬ 
cursed spirits, that they may not tempt the hearts of believing 

have charge of the good angels, and they by their direction fulfil 
the divine mysteries. Dominationes are interpreted, lordships, be¬ 
cause the other hosts of angels obey them with great subjection. 
Throni are thrones which are filled with such great grace of the 
Almighty Godhead, that the All-powerful God dwells on them, 
and through them decides his dooms. Cherubim are interpreted, 
fullness of knowledge or understanding: they are filled with so 
much the more understanding as they are nearer to their Creator 
through the worthiness of their deserts. Seraphim are interpreted 

of God as they are associated with him; for there are no other an¬ 
gels between them and the Almighty God. They are burning, not 
in wise of fire, but with great love of the Powerful King. God’s 
kingdom is composed of hosts of angels and of religious men, and 
we believe that of mankind as great a number will ascend to that 

fall of the accursed spirits. 

Nine hosts of angels were left, and the tenth perished. Now the 
multitude of religious men will be as great as was that of the stead¬ 
fast angels; and we shall be annexed to their hosts, according to 
our deserts. Many faithful men there are who have little intellect 
to understand the deepness of God’s lore, and will, nevertheless, 
with piety declare to other men concerning the glories of God, 
according to the measure of their intellect: these will be annexed 
to the angels, that is, to God’s messengers. The chosen, who can 
investigate the mysteries of God, and preach with ghostly lore to 
others, will be numbered with the archangels, that is, with the 
high messengers. The holy, who work wonders in life, will be dis- 

There are also some chosen men who drive out the accursed spir- 

these be annexed except to the heavenly powers, who control the 
fiendlike tempters? Those chosen ones, who through high deserts 
excel their humbler brethren in authority, will have their portion 

they control with their authority all vices and sins in themselves, 
so that they are accounted gods through their exalted purity: of 
these the Almighty said to Moses, "I will set thee that thou be 
Pharaoh’s god." These servants of God, who are in so great hon¬ 
our in the sight of the Almighty that they are accounted gods, to 
what order are they assigned, unless to the host which is called 
lordships? for to them other angels are subordinate. 

In some chosen men, who five with great heedfulness in the 
present life, the grace of God’s Spirit is so great, that he, sitting 
on their hearts as it were on a throne, decides and judges won- 
drously the deeds of other men. What are these but thrones of 
their Creator, on which abiding he judges men? True love is the 
completion of God’s law, and he who in his moral conduct holds 
love of God and of men, will be rightly called cherubim; for all 

love of God and of men. Some servants of God are inflamed with 
so great a desire for the presence of their Creator, that they despise 
all worldly care, and with burning mind rise above all perishing 
honours, and with the great heat of heavenly love enkindle oth¬ 
ers, and with instructive speech confirm them. How may these be 
called but seraphim, when through the great heat of love of God 
they are before other mortals nearest to his presence? 
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Now says the blessed Gregory, "Woe to the soul that passes its 
life devoid of the holy virtues," which we have just shortly ex¬ 
plained to you. But let the soul which is deprived of those excel¬ 
lences mourn, and desire that the bountiful Ruler will, through 
his grace, associate it to the lot of his chosen. All men have not 
like grace from God, for he gives ghostly honours to every one 

those more excellent, because the holy companies of blessed an¬ 
gels are so ordered, that some in subordination obey others, and 
some with transcending dignity are set before others. 

Great is the number of the holy spirits which dwell in God’s 
kingdom, of whom the prophet Daniel said, "Thousand thousands 

dredfold thousands dwelt with him." One thing is ministry, an¬ 
other is, co-dwelling. Those angels minister to God who announce 
his will to the world, and perform the things which are pleasing 
to him. The other hosts, that dwell with him, enjoy the closest 
contemplation of his Godhead, so that they on no account, sent 
forth, withdraw from his presence. But those who are sent to us 
so execute their Creator’s behest without, that they, nevertheless, 
depart never from his divine joy; for God is everywhere, though 
the angel be local. The Almighty Ruler is not local, for he is in 
every place, and whithersoever the local angel flieth, he will be 
surrounded with His presence. 


Some of them 
their dignity is c 
himself partially, 
psalmist said, "Lc 


ias in another host perfectly; of which the 
iou who sittest above the cherubim, mani- 


We said a little before in this lesson, that the throne of the 
Almighty was among the host which are called throni: but who 

Seraphim the spirits are called who are burning with love of the 
Lord, and yet all the heavenly power together is inflamed with 
his love. Cherubim is interpreted fullness of knowledge or un¬ 
derstanding, and yet what angel is there in God’s presence who 
knows not all things? But each of those hosts is therefore called 
by the name which betokens the gift that it has more perfectly 

But let us cease a little from speaking of the mysteries of the 

repentance our sins, that we, through the Lord’s mercy, may, as 
he has promised us, attain to the heavenly dwelling. He said in 
some place, "In my Father’s house are many dwellings," for if some 
be stronger in deserts, some more righteous, some adorned with 
greater holiness, none of them may be estranged from the great 

The merciful Lord said, that there was great joy in heaven for 
one penitent; but the Same said through his prophet, "If the righ¬ 
teous turn from his righteousness, and impiously commit unrigh¬ 
teousness, all his righteousness I will forget; and if the impious 
repent of his impiety, and do righteousness, I will not remember 
any of his sins." To repentant men he is merciful, but to the pro¬ 
crastinating he promises not certain life till the morrow. No sinner 
ought therefore to procrastinate his own repentance, lest he by re¬ 
missness lose the time of God’s respite. Let every man meditate 
on his former deeds, and also on his present conduct, and fly to 
the merciful Judge with weeping, while he, who is righteous and 
merciful, awaits our bettering. He truly repents of his sins who 
repeats not his former deeds; concerning which Jesus said to the 
healed bedridden, "Behold, now thou art healed, sin not hence¬ 
forth, lest something worse befall thee." 

Believing men may have great trust and hope to the human God 
Christ, who is our Protector and Judge, who liveth and reigneth 
with the Father, in unity of the Holy Ghost, for ever and ever. 


JUNE XXIV. THE NATIVITY OF ST. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

The evangelist Luke wrote in the book of Christ concerning the 
birth of John the Baptist, thus saying, "There was a certain pi¬ 


ous servant of God called Zacharias, his wife was called Eliza¬ 
beth. They were both righteous before God, walking forth in his 
commandments and righteousnesses without blame. They had no 

"All his garment was woven of camel’s hair, his food was coarse; 
he drank not drink of wine, nor of any mixed or prepared fluid: 
fruit fed him and wood-honey, and other common things. 

"In the fifteenth year of the reign of the emperor Tiberius, the 
word of God came upon John, in the waste, and he went into the 
presence of people, and preached to the Jewish folk baptism for 
the forgiveness of sins, as it is written in the prophecy of Isaiah." 

The baptism of Christ to come he preached to all behevers, in 
which is forgiveness of sins through the Holy Ghost. John also, 
by God’s direction, baptized those who came to him of the Jewish 
nations, but his baptism wrought no forgiveness of sin, for he was 
God’s messenger, and not God. He announced to men the advent 
of Jesus with words, and His holy baptism with his own baptism, 
with which he baptized the sinless Son of God, who needed no 
forgiveness of sin. 

Rightly does God’s church honour this day, the birth-tide of 
the great Baptist, for the many wonders which happened at his 
birth. God’s archangel Gabriel announced his birth to Zacharias 
his father, and his high honours, and his illustrious life. The child 
in his mother’s womb knew the voice of Mary, the parent of God; 

his mother her barrenness, and his name unbound the tongue of 
his father, who by his own want of belief had been made dumb. 

The holy church celebrates the birth-tide of three persons,-of 
Jesus, who is God and man, and of John his messenger, and of the 
blessed Mary his mother. Of other chosen persons, who, through 
martyrdom, or through other holy merits, have gone to the king¬ 
dom of God, we celebrate as their birth-tide their last day, which, 
after the fulfilment of all their labours, brought them forth vic¬ 
torious to eternal hfe; and the day on which they were born to 
this present hfe we let pass unheeded, because they came hither 
to hardships, and temptations, and divers perils. The day is mem¬ 
orable to the servants of God which sends his saints, after victory 
won, to eternal joy from all afflictions, and which is their true 
birth; not tearful as the first, but exulting in eternal life. But the 
birth-tide of Christ is to be celebrated with great care, through 

John is the ending of the old law and the beginning of the new, 
as Jesus said of him, "The old law and the prophets were till the 
coming of John." Afterwards began the gospel-preaching. Now, 
on account of his great holiness, his birth is honoured, as the 
archangel promised his father with these words, "Many shall re¬ 
joice in his birth-tide." Mary, the parent of God, is like to none 
other, for she is maiden and mother, and bare him who created 
her and all creatures: therefore is she well worthy that her birth 
should be honourably celebrated. 

The relatives bestowed on the child the name of Zacharias, but 
the mother contradicted them by words, and the dumb father by 

come, had, by God’s direction, given him the name of JOHN. The 
dumb father could not have informed his wife how the angel had 
bestowed a name on his child, but by revelation of the Spirit of God 
the name was known to her. Zacharias is interpreted, ’Mindful of 
God;’ and John, ’God’s grace;’ because he preached to men the 
grace of God, and that Christ was to come, who directs all the 
earth with his grace. He was sent before the Lord, as the day-star 
goes before the sun, as the beadle before the judge, as the Old 
Testament before the New; for the Old Law was as a shadow, and 
the New Testament is truth through the grace of Jesus. 

They were children of the same year, Christ and John. On this 
day the barren mother brought forth the great prophet John, who 
is praised in these words by the mouth of Christ, "Among the chil¬ 
dren of men there hath not arisen a greater man than is John the 
Baptist." 

On the mass-day of midwinter the holy maiden Mary brought 
forth the Heavenly Prince, who is not numbered with the children 
of men, because he is the Son of God in his Godhead, and the Son 
of God and of a maiden by his human nature. John fled from the 
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presence of people in his youth, and in the waste, with austere 
life-course, avoided sin. Jesus continued among the sinful pure 
from every sin. The crier inclined, at that time, a great body of 
the people of Israel to their Creator by his announcement. The 
Lord daily inclines souls without number of all nations to his faith, 
through enlightening of the Holy Ghost. 

The holy gospel says of the Baptist, that he preceded Jesus in 
spirit and in power of the prophet Elias; because he was his fore¬ 
runner at his first advent, as Elias will be at the second against 
Antichrist. It is not without signification that the birth of the crier 
was completed on the day when the worldly day is waning, and 
that it is waxing on the birth-tide of the Lord. This signification 
the same John revealed in these words, "It is befitting Christ that 
he wax, and me that I be waning." John was sooner known to men, 
through his illustrious life-course, than Christ was, for He mani¬ 
fested not his divine power, ere that he had been thirty years in 
human nature. Then it seemed to the people that he was a prophet, 
and that John was Christ. But Christ manifested himself by many 
great miracles, and his fame waxed through all the world, that he 
was true God, who before that had seemed a prophet. But John 
was waning in his fame, for he was acknowledged a prophet, and 
the proclaimer of the Heavenly Prince, who a little before had by 
uncertain supposition been accounted Christ. The waning day of 
his birth-tide betokens this waning, and the increasing day of the 

Many prophets by their prophecy announced the Lord to come, 
some from afar some near, but John announced his advent by 
words, and also with his finger signified it, thus saying, "Look 
now! Behold here goeth the Lamb of God, who shall take away the 
sins of the world." Christ is named by many names. He is called 
Wisdom, because the Father wrought all things through him. He is 
called Word, because a word is the manifestation of wisdom. The 
evangelist John began the evangelical memorial with the Word, 
thus saying, "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God." He is called Lamb, from the 
innocence of the lamb’s nature; and was guiltless, for our redemp¬ 
tion, offered a living sacrifice to his Father in the manner of a lamb. 
He is called the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, be¬ 
cause, through his godly strength he overcame the great devil by 
the victory of his passion. 

The holy Baptist of whom we are speaking, established a rigid 
life-course, both in raiment and in food, as we have mentioned a 
little before; for the Mighty Jesus was thus saying of him, "From 
the days of John the kingdom of God suffereth compulsion, and 
the violent seize it." It is known to every intelligent man, that the 
old law was easier than the Institute of Christ is, for in it there was 

apostles afterwards established. One thing is the institute which 
the king ordains through his nobles or officials, another is his own 
edict in his presence. The holy church is in this place called God’s 
kingdom, that is, all Christian people, who shall with force and 
violence earn the heavenly kingdom. How can it be without vio- 

nous nature through God’s grace? Or who shall still the frenzy of 
his mind with patience, without difficulty? or who shall exchange 
pride for true humility? or who drunkenness for soberness? or 
who covetousness for munificence, without violence? But he who, 
through God’s support, so changes his ways with steadfastness, 

and the same in substance, and he will then by violence seize the 
heavenly kingdom. 

There are two kinds of continence, one bodily, the other 
ghostly. One is, that everyone govern himself with moderation 
in food and in drink, and manfully remove from himself super¬ 
fluous aliment. The second kind of continence is more precious 
and exalted,-though the other is good,-to guide the agitation of 
his mind with constant moderation, and fight daily against sins, 
and chastise himself with the sternness of ghostly correction, so 
that he restrain the fierce beast of the eight capital sins as it were 
with iron bonds. Precious is this continence and glorious suffering 
in the sight of God, to govern evil thoughts and sinful pleasures 
with our own sceptre, and to abstain from injurious speech and 


perilous work, as from death-bearing meats. He who sedulously 
performs these things, seizes undoubtedly the promised kingdom 
with God and all his saints. Great violence it is through which hu¬ 
man beings with humble merits obtain that heavenly joy, which 
the heavenly angels lost through pride. 

It delights us to speak yet further of the holy man John, for his 
honour and our bettering. Of him the prophet Isaiah wrote, that 
he is "the voice of one crying in the waste. Prepare the way of 
God, make right his paths. Every valley shall be filled, and every 

and sharpnesses smoothed." The prophet called himself a voice, 
because he preceded Christ, who is called the Word: not such a 
word as men speak, but he is the Wisdom of the Father, and a 
word is the manifestation of wisdom. The Word is Almighty God, 
the Son with his Father. In every word the voice is heard before 
the word is fully spoken. As the voice precedes the word, so did 
John precede Jesus on earth; for God the Father sent him before 
the sight of his Son, that he might prepare and make ready his way. 

The crier who announces right belief and good works, prepares 
the way for the coming God to the heart of the hearkeners. 

The way of God is prepared in the heart of men, when they 
humbly hear the speech of Truth, and are ready to the command¬ 
ments of Life; of whom Jesus said, "He who loveth me holdeth my 
commandment, and my Father loveth him, and we will come to 
him, and will dwell with him." His paths shall be straight, when, 
through good preaching, pure thoughts spring up in the mind of 
the listeners. Valleys betoken the humble, and hills the proud. 
At the Lord’s advent valleys shall be filled, and hills lowered, as 
he himself said, "Everyone of them who exalteth himself shall be 
humbled, and he who humbleth himself shall be exalted." As wa¬ 
ter rushes from the hill and stands in the valley, so flees the Holy 
Ghost from the heart of proud men, and takes his dwelling in the 
humble, as the prophet said, "In whom resteth the Spirit of God but 
in the humble?" Crookednesses shall be straight, when the hearts 
of perverse men, which are agitated by the hooks of unrighteous¬ 
ness, are again made even by the ruling-rods of true righteousness. 
Sharpnesses shall be turned to smooth ways, when angry and un¬ 
gentle minds turn to gentleness through infusion of the heavenly 
grace. 

Tedious it would be for us to recount and for you to hear all the 
depths of the great Baptist’s preaching: how with strong reproof 
and severe admonition he inclined the hard-hearted of the Jew¬ 
ish people to the way of life, and after his suffering announced 
Christ’s advent to the inh a bitants of hell, as he in life had with 
loud voice boldly preached their own redemption to mankind. 

Let us now pray the Powerful Saviour, that he, through the me¬ 
diation of the great Forerunner and Baptist, be merciful to us in 
the present life, and lead us to the life eternal, to whom be glory 
and praise with the Father and the Holy Ghost, ever to eternity. 

JUNE XXIX. THE PASSION OF THE 
APOSTLES PETER AND PAUL. 

Venit Jesus in partes Caesarese Philippi: et reliqua. 

Matthew the Evangelist wrote in the evangelical Testament, 

Philippi, and asked his disciples how men spake concerning him. 
They answered, Some men say that thou art John the Baptist; some 
men say that thou art Elias; some Jeremias, or some other prophet. 
Jesus then said, What say ye that I am? Peter answered him, Thou 
art Christ, Son of the living God. The Lord said to him in answer, 
Blessed art thou, Simon, son of a dove, for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed to thee this belief, but my Father who is in heaven. I say 
to thee, thou art of stone, and on this stone I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell may not aught against it. I will commit to thee 
the key of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind 
on earth, that shall be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt 
unbind on earth, that shall be unbound in heaven." 

Beda the expositor reveals to us the mystery of this reading, 
and says, that Philip the tetrarch built the city of Caesarea, and, 
in honour of the emperor Tiberius, under whom he governed, de- 
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vised for the city the name of Caesarea, and in memorial of himself 
added to the name, ’Philippi,’ thus saying, ’Caesarea Philippi,’ as 
though the city were so named in honour of them both. 

When Jesus drew near to the district, he asked, how the men of 
the world spake of him: not as though he knew not the speeches 
of men concerning him, but he would, by a true confession of the 
right belief, destroy the false imagination of erring men. His apos¬ 
tles answered him, "Some men say that thou art John the Bap¬ 
tist, some say that thou art Elias, some Jeremias, or one of the 
prophets." The Lord then asked, "What say ye that I am?" as if 
he had thus said, ’Now the men of the world thus erroneously 
know me, how do ye, who are gods, know me?’ The expositor said 
’gods,’ because the true God, who alone is Almighty, has granted 
that dignity to his chosen, that he calls them gods. The obedient 
Peter answered him, "Thou art Christ, Son of the hying God." He 
said ’of the living God,’ in distinction from the false gods, which 

Some of them believed in dead giants, and raised precious idols 
to them, and said that they were gods, on account of the great 
strength they had: yet were their lives very criminal and oppro¬ 
brious; of whom the prophet said, "The idols of the heathen are 
of gold and of silver, men’s handiwork: they have a dumb mouth 
and blind eyes, deaf ears and unhandling hands, feet without pace, 
body without life." Some of them believed in the sun, some in the 

account of their fairness they were gods. 

Now Peter manifestly distinguished the true belief, when he 
said, "Thou art Christ, Son of the living God." He is the living God 
who has life and existence through himself, without beginning, 
and who created all creatures through his own Son, that is, his 
Wisdom, and to them all gave life through the Holy Ghost. In 

indi visibly. 

The Lord said to Peter, "Blessed art thou, son of a dove." The 
Holy Ghost appeared over Christ in likeness of a dove. Now Jesus 
called Peter the child of a dove, because he was filled with meek¬ 
ness and with the grace of the Holy Ghost. He said, "Neither flesh 
nor blood hath revealed unto thee this belief, but my Father who 
is in heaven." His fleshly condition is called flesh and blood. He 
had not that intelligence through parental love, but the Heavenly 
Father gave this belief into Peter’s heart through the Holy Ghost. 

The Lord said to Peter, "Thou art of stone." For the strength of 
his belief, and for the steadfastness of his profession he received 
that name, because he had attached himself with firm mind to 
Christ, who is called ’stone’ by the apostle Paul. "And I will build 
my church upon this stone:" that is, on that faith which thou pro- 
fessest. All God’s church is built on that stone, that is, upon Christ; 
for he is the foundation of all the fabrics of his own church. All 
God’s churches are accounted as one congregation, and that is 
constructed of chosen men, not of dead stones; and all the build¬ 
ing of those living stones is founded on Christ; for we, through 
that belief, are accounted his limbs, and he is the head of us all. 
He who builds not from that foundation, his work falls to great 

Jesus said, "The gates of hell may not aught against my church." 
Sins and erroneous doctrine are the gates of hell, because they lead 
the sinful, as it were through a gate, into hell-torment. Many are 
the gates, but none of them can do aught against the holy church, 
which is built upon that fast stone, Christ; for the faithful man, 
through the protection of Christ, avoids the perils of diabolical 
temptations. 

He said, "I will commit to thee the key of the kingdom of 
heaven." That key is not of gold nor of silver, nor forged of any 

shall come into God’s kingdom, unless the holy Peter open to him 
the entrance. "And whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, that shall 
be bound in heaven; and whatsoever thou shalt unbind on earth, 
that shall be unbound in heaven." This power he then gave to Pe¬ 
ter and likewise afterwards, ere his ascension, to all his apostles, 
when he blew on them, thus saying, "Receive the Holy Ghost: the 
sins of those men which ye forgive shall be forgiven; and from 
those to whom ye refuse forgiveness, forgiveness shall be with- 


The apostles will not bind any righteous man with their anath¬ 
ema, nor also mercifully unbind the sinful, unless he with true 
repentance return to the way of life. The same power has the 
Almighty granted to bishops and holy mass-priests, if they care¬ 
fully hold it according to the evangelical volume. But the key is 
especially committed to Peter, that every people may with cer¬ 
tainty know, that whosoever deviates from the unity of the faith 
which Peter then professed to Christ, to him will be granted nei¬ 
ther forgiveness of sins nor entrance into the kingdom of heaven. 

OF THE PASSION OF THE APOSTLES 
PETER AND PAUL. 

We will after this gospel relate to you the lives and end of those 

fully set forth in the English tongue. 

After the Lord’s ascension Peter was preaching the faith to 
the nations which are called Galatia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, Asia, 
Italy. Afterwards, after a space of ten years, he returned to Rome, 
preaching the gospel; and in that city he set his episcopal seat, and 

glories of God, with many miracles. His adversary in all his course 
was a certain magician, who was called Simon. This magician was 
filled with the accursed spirit to that degree, that he said that he 
was Christ, the Son of God, and with his magic corrupted the faith 
of the people. 

where Peter was preaching. He said to the people and to the magi¬ 
cian, "Draw near to the bier, and believe that his preaching is true 
who raises the dead to life." Simon was hereupon emboldened by 
the spirit of the devil, and said, "As soon as I shall have raised 
the dead, kill my adversary Peter." The people answered him, "We 
will bum him alive." Simon then, through the devil’s craft, made 
the corpse of the dead to move. The people then imagined that he 
was restored to fife: but Peter cried above all, "If he be restored to 

turn home." The people then exclaimed with loud voice, "If Simon 
do this not, he shall undergo the punishment which he devised for 
thee." Simon at these words was angry, and was fleeing away, but 

The apostle of God then drew near to the corpse with out¬ 
stretched arms, thus praying, "Thou, beloved Lord, who hast 

through thy name, drive away devils, and heal the sick, and raise 
up the dead, raise up now this lad, that this people may know 
that there is no God but thou alone, with thy Father and the Holy 
Ghost." After this prayer the dead rose up, and with bended knees 
said to Peter, "I saw Jesus Christ, and he sent his angels forth at 
thy prayer, that they might lead me to life." The people then cry¬ 
ing with one voice said, "There is one God that Peter preaches:" 
and would burn the magician, but Peter forbade them, saying, that 
Jesus had taught them the rule, that they should requite evil with 

Simon, when he had escaped from the people, tied a huge mas¬ 
tiff within the gate where Peter had his dwelling, that he might 
suddenly devour him. But Peter came and untied the mastiff with 
this injunction, "Run, and say to Simon, that he no longer with his 
magic deceive God’s people, whom he bought with his own blood." 
And he forthwith hastened towards the magician, and put him to 
flight. Peter afterwards thus spake, "In the name of God I com¬ 
mand thee that thou fasten no tooth on his body." The dog, when 

back, and, howling like a wolf, drove him along the walls, in sight 
of the people. He then escaped from the dog, and for a long time 

After a time he got some one to speak of him to the emperor 
Nero, and it happened that the accursed persecutor associated 
the devil’s minister in his friendship. When this had taken place, 
Christ appeared to Peter in a ghostly vision, and encouraged him 
with this incitement, "The magician Simon and the cruel Nero are 
filled with the spirit of the devil, and machinate against thee, but 
be thou not afraid; I will be with thee, and I will send my servant 
Paul for thy comfort, who shall enter into Rome to-morrow, and 
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was suddenly a great earthquake, and the Roman people hastened 
thither, and rescued the bodies, in the place which is called the 
Catacombs, and they preserved them there a year and a half, un¬ 
til the places were built in which they were afterwards laid, with 
glory and hymns. It is known among all nations that many won¬ 
ders happened at the tombs of those apostles, through permission 
of Jesus, to whom be glory and praise ever to eternity. Amen. 

JUNE XXX. THE NATIVITY OF ST. 
PAUL THE APOSTLE. 

The church of God celebrates this day in honour of the great Apos¬ 
tle PAUL, for he is called the teacher of all nations: though his 
martyrdom, for true doctrine, was accomplished with the blessed 
Peter’s. He had from childhood been bred up in the old law, and 
by great diligence was therein deeply imbued. After Christ’s pas¬ 
sion, when the true faith had sprung up through the preaching of 
the apostles, he persecuted Christian men through his ignorance, 
and set them in prison, and was also consenting to the slaying of 
the first martyr Stephen: it is not, however, read of him that he 
killed any man with his own hands. 

"He took then letters of the high priests for the city of Dam¬ 
ascus, that he might bind the Christians that he found in the city, 
and lead them to Jerusalem. Then it happened on the journey that 
a great light came suddenly on him, and prostrated him on the 
earth, and he heard a voice from above thus saying, Saul, Saul, 

the goad. He then in great fright answered the voice. Who art 
thou, dear Lord? The calling of the divine voice answered him, I 

the city; there shall it be said unto thee what it befitteth thee to 
do. He arose then with blinded eyes, and his companions led him 
thus blind to the city. And there abiding he tasted neither meat 
nor drink for a space of three days." 

"There was then a servant of God within the city, his name was 
Ananias, to whom the Lord spake in these words, Ananias, arise, 
and go to my servant Saul, who is praying for my mercy with 
earnest mind. He answered the divine voice, My Saviour, how 
may I speak to him who is the persecutor of thy saints, through 
the power of the chief priests? The Lord said. Go as I have said to 
thee, for he is to me a chosen vessel, to bear my name to nations, 
and to kings, and to the children of Israel; and he shall suffer much 

his hands upon him with this greeting, Saul, my brother, Jesus, 
who spake to thee on the way, hath sent me to thee, that thou 
mayest see, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. Then with these 
words there fell as it were films from his eyes, and he straight- 
ways received sight, and submitted to baptism. He continued then 
some few days with the servants of God within the city, and with 
great boldness preached to the Jews, that Christ, whom they had 
denied, is the Son of Almighty God. They were greatly astonished, 
and said, What! is not this the cruel persecutor of Christian men: 
how preacheth he the faith of Christ? But Saul increased much in 
strength, and shamed the Jews, with steadfastness verifying that 
Christ is the Son of God." 

"Then after many days the Jews deliberated how they might 
kill the champion of God, and set wards at every gate of the city. 
Paul got knowledge of their machination, and the Christians took 
him, and let him down over the wall in a basket. And he went 
again to Jerusalem, and announced himself to the holy fellowship 
of Christ’s family, and made known to them how Jesus had spo¬ 
ken to him from heaven. After some time a voice came from the 
Holy Ghost, to the faithful company, thus saying. Send Paul and 
Barnabas to the work for which I have chosen them. The holy fel¬ 
lowship then, by God’s command and election, sent them to teach 
all countries concerning the coming of Christ for the redemption 
of the world." 

time, when at last it seemed good to them to go apart, and they 
did so. Paul was then filled and comforted with the grace of the 

one city he was twelve months, in one two years, in one three, 
and appointed bishops, and mass-priests, and servants of God; he 


went afterwards to another country, and did in like manner. But 
he sent back letters to those whom he before had taught, and so 
by those letters stimulated and confirmed them in the way of life." 

We will now run over this reading with a short exposition, and 
explain any obscurity there may be contained in it. Paul perse¬ 
cuted Christian men, not with hate, as the Jews did, but he was 
a partizan and defender of the old law with great steadfastness: 
he thought that the faith of Christ was an adversary to the old 
covenant: but Jesus who had established the old law by divers 
miracles, the same afterwards by his presence changed it to truth, 
according to its ghostly signification. Now Paul knew not the 
ghostly signification of that law, and was therefore its advocate, 
and a persecutor of the faith of Christ. God Almighty, who knows 
all things, saw his thoughts, that he did not persecute faithful men 
from rancour, but for the defence of the old law, and spake to him 
from heaven, thus saying, "Saul, why persecutest thou me? I am 
the Truth which thou defendest; cease from persecution: hurt¬ 
ful will it be to thee to spurn against the goad. If the ox spurneth 
against the goad, it hurteth himself; so also harmeth thee thy war¬ 
fare against me." He said, "Why persecutest thou me?" because he 
is the head of Christian men, and bewails whatsoever his limbs 
suffer on earth, as he said through his prophet, "He who toucheth 
you, it shall be to me as painful as if he touched the sight of my 
eye." He was prostrated, thus saying, "Who art thou. Lord?" His 

fell unrighteous, and was raised righteous. Falling he lost bodily 
sight, rising he received his mind’s enlightening. Three days he 
continued without sight, because he had denied the resurrection 
of Christ on the third day. 

Ananias signifies in the Hebrew tongue, sheep. The gentle 
sheep then baptized the impious Saul, and made him the pious 
Paul. He baptized the wolf and made him a lamb. He changed 
his name with his character; and he was then a true proclaimer of 
God’s church, who had before afflicted it with fierce persecution. 
He would flee from the machination of the Jewish people, and 
consented to be let down in a basket over the wall: not because 
he would not suffer death for the faith of Christ, but because he 

man to God by his great wisdom, and afterwards with great hon¬ 
our stretch out his neck to martyrdom. Much greater torments 
he suffered afterwards for Christ’s name, than he had ordered for 

the Christians, but after his conversion the pious Paul for the name 
of Christ was often scourged. Once he was stoned almost to death, 
so that his persecutors left him for dead, but in the morning he 
arose and went about his preaching. He was frequently in great 
peril, both by sea and by land, in the waste, among thieves, from 

from nakedness, and from many prisons: he so hastened with his 
preaching, as though he would bring all mankind to God’s king¬ 
dom: as well with precepts as with prayers and with letters, he 
ever stimulated to the will of God. He was led to heaven as far as 
the third flooring, and there he saw and heard God’s secret, which 
he might not make known to any man. He bewailed with weeping 
the sins of other men, and to all the faithful he showed fatherly 
love. By his handicraft he toiled for his own and his companions’ 

piety which his instruction did not confirm. The other apostles 
lived, by God’s command, by their teaching, free from danger; 
but, nevertheless, Paul alone, who by worldly craft was a tent- 
wright, would not receive the sustenance allowed, but by his own 
toil provided for his own and his companions’ need. His precepts 

his admonitions with diligence. 

GOSPEL. 

Dixit Simon Petrus ad Jesum: et reliqua. 

"He forsook all worldly things, and followed Jesus only," as this 

"At that time Peter the apostle said to Jesus, Behold we have 
left all worldly things, and follow thee only: what wilt thou do for 
us in reward thereof?" etc. 
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Great trust revolved in the heart of Peter: he alone spake for the 
whole company, "We have forsaken all things." What did Peter for¬ 
sake? He was a fisher, and by that craft provided for himself, and 
yet he spake with great boldness, "We have forsaken all things." 
But he and his brothers forsook much, when they forsook the will 
to possess. Though any one forsake great possessions, and forsake 
not avarice, he forsakes not all things. Peter forsook little things, 
scrip and net, but he forsook all things, when, for love of God, he 
would have nothing. He said, "We follow thee." It is not complete 

heathen philosophers forsook many things, as Socrates did, who 
exchanged all his possessions for a wedge of gold, and then cast 
the wedge into the wide sea, that desire of possessions might not 
obstruct his will, and draw it from the worldly lore that he loved: 
but it profited him not so to do, because he did not follow God, 
but his own will, and had not therefore heavenly reward with the 
apostles, who, for love of Christ, despised all worldly things, and 
with obedience followed him. 

Peter then asked, "What shall become of us? We have done as 
thou commandedst us, what wilt thou do for us in reward? Je¬ 
sus answered, Verily I say unto you, that ye who follow me shall, 

sit on the seat of my majesty; and ye then shall judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel." He called the common resurrection, regeneration, 
at which our bodies will be regenerated to incorruption, that is to 
eternity. Twice we are born in this life: the first birth is fleshly, 
of father and of mother; the second birth is ghostly, when we are 
regenerated at the holy baptism, in which all our sins will be for¬ 
given us, through grace of the Holy Ghost. The third birth is at 
the common resurrection, at which our bodies will be regenerated 
to incorruptible bodies. 

their judgement-seats, and will judge the twelve tribes of the peo¬ 
ple of Israel. This twelvefold number has great signification. If the 
twelve tribes only will be judged at the great doom, what then will 
the thirteenth tribe, Levi, do? What will do all the nations of the 
world? Thinkest thou that they will be sundered from the doom? 
But this twelvefold number is set for all mankind of all the orb, for 
the perfectness of its signification. There are twelve hours in the 
day, and twelve months in the year; there are twelve patriarchs, 

import than the unlearned may understand. By this twelvefold 
number therefore the orb of the whole earth is now signified. 

The apostles and all the chosen who imitated them will be 
judges on the great day with Christ. There will be four assem¬ 
blages at the great doom, two of chosen men, and two of rejected. 
The first assemblage will be of the apostles and their imitators, 
who forsook all worldly things for the name of God: they will be 
the judges, and to them shall no judgement be judged. The sec¬ 
ond class will be of faithful men of this world: on them will doom 
be set, so that they will be sundered from the fellowship of the 
rejected, the Lord thus saying, "Come to me, ye blessed of my Fa¬ 
ther, and receive the kingdom which is prepared for you from the 
beginning of the world." One class will be of those rejected, who 
had knowledge of God, but did not cultivate their faith with God’s 
commandments: these will be condemned. The other class is of 
those heathen men, who have had no knowledge of God: on these 
will be fulfilled the apostolic sentence, "Those who have sinned 
without God’s law, shall perish also without any law." To these 
two classes the righteous Judge will then say, "Depart from me, ye 
accursed, into the everlasting fire, which is prepared for the devil 
and his accursed spirits." 

The gospel says yet further, "Everyone who forsaketh, for my 
name, father or mother, brothers or sisters, wife or children, land 
or dwellings, shall be requited an hundredfold, and he shall have, 
in addition thereunto, everlasting life." An hundredfold number is 
perfect, and he who forsakes perishable things for the name of 
God, will receive from God ghostly meed an hundredfold. This 
saying is especially applicable to men of monastic order, who, 
for the joy of heaven’s kingdom, forsake father, and mother, and 
fleshly relations. They receive many ghostly fathers and ghostly 
brothers, for all men of that order, who live after rule, are ac¬ 
counted as their fathers and brothers, and, in addition thereto, 


they will be enriched with the reward of everlasting life. Those 
who, at God’s behest, despise all worldly things, and have their 
subsistence in common, are perfect, and will be classed with the 
apostles. Others, who have not the merit of being able to forsake 
all their possessions together, let them then give, for the name 
of God, what portion it may please them, and they will be eter¬ 
nally rewarded an hundredfold for whatsoever they singly and 
temporarily distribute. 

There is a great difference among converted men: some imi¬ 
tate the apostles, some imitate Judas the betrayer of Christ, some 
Ananias and Sapphira, some Gehazi. Those who, in imitation of 
the apostles, despise all transitory things for the sake of everlast- 

apostles. He who, living among monks, guilefully deceives in 
the property of the monastery, will be the companion of Judas, 

inmates ofhell. He who with twofold thoughts turns to monas¬ 
tic life, and bestows one part of his property, holds one to himself, 
and has no trust in the Almighty, that he will provide for him food 

with Ananias and Sapphira, who deceived in their own property, 
and fell dying with sudden death before the apostles. He who in 
monastic life is ill-inclined, and yearns for the things which he had 
not in worldly life nor could obtain, without doubt to him approx¬ 
imates the leper Gehazi, the prophet’s servant, and that which he 
suffered in body, this suffers in his soul. The servant followed the 
great prophet Elisha: then there came to him a rich man of the 
nation which is called Syria, his name was Naaman, and he was 
leprous. He came then to God’s prophet, Elisha, in Judea, and he, 
through God’s might, healed him from that disease. He then of¬ 
fered to the man of God, for his health, precious treasures. The 
prophet answered him, "God’s might hath healed thee, not 1.1 will 
not receive thy money: thank God for thy health, and enjoy thy 
possessions." Naaman then returned with all his company to his 

Then was the prophet’s servant, Gehazi, beguiled by avarice, 
and he ran off, the officer Naaman thus deceiving by words, "Now 

will be mean to send him so little; but take four garments and 

his journey from the prophet. The prophet asked him, "Whence 
comest thou, Gehazi?" He answered, "Sir, I was on no journey." 
The prophet said, "I saw through the Spirit of God, that the officer 
alighted from his chariot, and went towards thee, and thou tookest 
his treasures in money and in raiment. Have also henceforth with 

he turned from his sight stricken with snow-white leprosy. 

Now it is therefore for monastic men to shun with great care 
these evil examples, and to imitate the apostles, that they, with 
them and with God, may have everlasting life. Amen. 

THE ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER 
PENTECOST. 

Cum adpropinquaret Jesus Hierusalem: et reliqua. 

"On a time Jesus was going to Jerusalem: when he came near 
to the city and saw it, he wept over it," etc. 

Gregory the expounder said, that Jesus bewailed the overthrow 
of the city, which happened after his passion, in vengeance of 
their crimes, because they would sinfully slay the heavenly Prince. 
He spake with weeping voice, not to the work-stones, nor to the 
building, but spake to the inhabitants, whom he bewailed with fa¬ 
therly love, because he knew that their destruction was speedily 
to take place. A space of forty years the mercy of God left the cruel 
inhabitants for repentance of their crimes, but they cared for no 
penitence, but perpetrated greater crimes, so that they slew with 
stones Stephen, the first martyr of God, and beheaded James, the 
brother of John. The righteous James also they thrust from the 
temple, and slew, and raised persecution against the other apos¬ 
tles. The congregation of God which, after Christ’s passion, was 
continuing in the city under the righteous James, went all together 
from the city to a village on the river Jordan; for God’s command 
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when, with condemnation, he shall separate them from the fel¬ 
lowship of his chosen. 

"My house is a prayer-house, and ye have made it a den for 
thieves." It happens too often that the perverse come to great dig¬ 
nity in God’s church, and they then, with their evilness, spiritually 
slay those placed under their care, whom they ought with then- 
prayers to quicken. What are such but thieves? The mind of every 
believing man is a house of God, as the apostle said, "The temple of 
God is holy, which ye are." But the mind will be no prayer-house, 
but a den of thieves, if it lose the innocence and meekness of true 
holiness, and with perverse thoughts meditate harm to others. 

"And he was teaching daily within the temple." Christ then 
taught the people in his presence, and he now daily teaches the 
minds of believing men with godly lore, by meditation, to eschew 
evil and perform good. It is not perfect for the believing man to 
cease from evil, unless he performs good. The blessed Gregory 
said, "My brothers, I would relate to you a little narrative, which 
may greatly edify your minds, if ye with heedfulness will hear 
it. There was a certain nobleman in the province of Valeria, who 
was called Chrysaurius, who was as much filled with sins as he 
was enriched with earthly riches. He was inflated with pride, and 

became sick, and brought to departure hence. Then at the very 
time that he should die, he looked up, and there stood about him 

might snatch his soul, on its departure, with them to the barriers 
of hell. He began then to tremble and grow pale, and incredibly to 
sweat, and with great cry to pray for a respite, and with troubled 
voice called his son Maximus, whom I afterwards saw as a monk, 
and said. My child, Maximus, help me; receive me in thy faith: 
I have not in any way been hurtful to thee. The son Maximus 
then, troubled with great sorrowing, came to him. He was then 
turning like a worm; he could not endure the dreadful sight of the 
accursed spirits. He turned himself to the wall, there they were 
present to him; he turned back again, there he found them. When 
he, so greatly afflicted, was hopeless of himself, he cried with a 
loud voice, and thus said, Grant me a respite till to-morrow, at 
least a respite till to-morrow: and with this cry the black fiends 
drew the soul from the body, and led it away." From this it is man¬ 
ifest, that the vision was shown to him for the bettering of other 
men, not for his own. Alas, what did it profit him, though, on his 
departure, he saw the swart spirits, when he might not have the 
respite which he desired? But let us be careful, that our time es¬ 
cape not from us in vanity, and we turn to good deeds, when death 
urges us to departure. 

Thou, Almighty Lord, have mercy on us sinful, and so order 

perilous life, be associated with thy saints. To thee be praise and 
glory for ever and ever. Amen. 

AUGUST X. THE PASSION OF THE 
BLESSED MARTYR LAWRENCE. 

In the time of Decius, the cruel emperor, the holy bishop Sixtus 
was dwelling in Rome. Then he suddenly commanded his counts 
to bring the bishop together with his priests before him. Sixtus 
then with fearless mind called to his priests, "My brothers, be 

The holy martyrs suffered many tortures, that they might fearless 
come to the glory-crown of everlasting life." His two deacons, Feli- 
cissimus and Agapetus, then answered, "Thou, our father, whither 
shall we go without thee?" On that night the bishop with his two 
deacons was quickly brought to the cruel persecutor. The em¬ 
peror Decius said to him, "Offer thy gift to the immortal gods, 
and be thou the chief of the priests." The blessed Sixtus answered 
him, "I have ever offered and will yet offer my gift to the Almighty 
God, and his Son, Jesus Christ, and to the Holy Ghost, in pure and 
unpolluted sacrifice." Decius said, "Take heed for thyself and thy 
priests, and offer; for if thou dost not, thou shalt be an example 
to all others." But Sixtus answered, "A little before I said to thee, 
that I always offer to Almighty God." Decius then said to his sol¬ 
diers, "Lead him to the temple of Mars, that he may offer to the 


god Mars: if he will not offer, shut him in the prison Mamortinum." 
The soldiers led him to the temple, and urged him to offer his gift 
to the dead image. When he despised the emperor’s command, 
and would not offer to the idol, they brought him with his two 
deacons into the dark prison. 

Then among them came his archdeacon LAWRENCE, and 
spake to the holy bishop in these words, "Thou, my father, whither 
goest thou without thy child? Thou holy priest, whither hasten- 
est thou without thy deacon? It was not thy wont to offer to God 
without thy deacon. What has displeased thee, my father, in me? 
Show thy power on thy child, and offer to God him whom thou 
hast trained up, that thou the less sorrowfully attain to the no¬ 
ble crown of glory." When the blessed Lawrence had, with these 
words and others more, lamented that he might not suffer with 
his teacher, the bishop answered, "My child, I forsake thee not, but 
thee befits a greater struggle in thy conflict. We, as old men, shall 
undergo the short course of a lighter conflict: but thou, a young 
man, wilt undergo a much more glorious triumph from this cruel 
king. My child, cease thy weeping: after three days thou wilt come 
to me triumphant to everlasting life. Take thou our church’s trea¬ 
sures, and distribute to Christian men, as it may seem good unto 
thee." 

The archdeacon Lawrence then, at the bishop’s command, 
went and distributed the church’s treasures to priests, and poor 

to a widow, whose name was Quiriaca, who had hidden in 
her dwelling priests and many lay Christians. Then the blessed 
Lawrence washed the feet of them all, and healed the widow of a 

feet, praying for his cure. Lawrence then marked the sign of the 
rood on the blind man’s eyes, and he straightways saw brightly. 

before his passion visited them with ghostly peace and with foot- 

cons was led from the prison, before the emperor Decius. He was 
then exasperated against the holy bishop, thus saying, "Verily we 
have regard for thy age: obey our commands, and offer to the 

have regard for thyself, and make atonement for the blood of the 
saints which thou hast shed." The bloodthirsty executioner with 
wrathful mind said to his chief officer Valerianus, "If this auda¬ 
cious bishop be not slain, awe for us will be no longer formidable." 
Valerianus answered him, "Let his head be cut off. Order them 
again to the temple of the god, and if they will not pray to him 
with bended knees, and offer their gifts, let them suffer decapi- 

temple with his two deacons: then the bishop looked towards the 
temple, and thus said, "Thou dumb idol, through thee miserable 
men lose everlasting life: may the Almighty Son of God overthrow 
thee!" Then at that word a part of the temple burst asunder with 
a sudden fall. Lawrence then cried to the bishop, "Thou holy fa¬ 
ther, forsake me not, for I have distributed the church’s treasures 

heard him speak of the church’s treasures. Sixtus then sank under 
the sword’s edge, and his two deacons with him, Felicissimus and 
Agapetus, before the temple, on the sixth day of this month. 

But Lawrence was afterwards brought to the emperor, and the 
fierce executioner asked him, "Where are the church’s treasures 
which were committed to thee?" The blessed Lawrence answered 
him not a word. On the same day the foe of God committed the 
holy deacon to his chief officer Valerianus, with this command, 
"Exact the treasures with importunity, and make him bow to the 
immortal gods." The officer then committed him to his junior, 
whose name was Hippolytus, and he shut him in a prison with 
many others. He found in the prison a heathen man, who was 
blind through great weeping. He said to him, "Lucillus, if thou 
wilt believe in Jesus Christ, he will enlighten thine eyes." He an¬ 
swered, "I have ever desired to be baptized in the name of Christ." 
Lawrence said to him, "Believest thou with all thy heart?" He an¬ 
swered with weeping, "I believe in Jesus Christ, and renounce the 
false idols." Hippolytus with patience listened to their words. The 
blessed Lawrence then taught the blind man true belief in the Holy 
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Trinity, and baptized him. Lucillus, after the baptismal bath, cried 
with clear voice, "Blessed be the Eternal God, Jesus Christ, who 
has enlightened me through his deacon. I was blind with both 
eyes, now I clearly enjoy the light." Then there came many other 
blind with weeping to the blessed deacon, and he set his hand over 
their eyes, and they were enlightened. 

church’s treasures." Lawrence answered, "O thou Hippolytus, if 
thou wilt believe in God the Father, and in his Son Jesus Christ, 
I will show thee the treasures, and promise thee everlasting life." 
Hippolytus said, "If thou wilt indeed fulfil those words, I will do 
as thou exhortest me." Lawrence then hallowed a font, and bap¬ 
tized him. Verily Hippolytus, after the baptismal bath, cried with 
a clear voice, "I saw the souls of innocent men rejoicing in God." 
And he said with tears to the blessed deacon, "I beseech thee, 
in the name of Jesus, that all my household might be baptized." 
Lawrence granted him this with cheerful mind, and with glory 
baptized nineteen men and women of his family. 

After this the chief officer sent, and commanded Hippolytus 
to lead Lawrence to the king’s court. Hippolytus with humble 
speech made known that command to the blessed Lawrence. He 
said, "Let us go, for glory is prepared for me and for thee." They 
went quickly, and stood fearless before him. Then said Valerianus 
to the holy martyr, "Cast away now thy obstinacy, and give up 
the treasures." The martyr of God answered him, "On God’s poor 

will never be diminished." The officer said, "Why playest thou with 
words? Offer thy gift to our gods, and forsake the magic in which 
thou trustest." Lawrence said, "For what reason does the devil com¬ 
pel you to urge Christian men to his worship? If it be right that 
we should pray to devils rather than to the Almighty God, judge 

all things." The emperor then answered, "What is he who is made, 
or what is he who made?" God’s martyr said, "The Almighty Fa¬ 
ther of our Saviour is the Creator of all creatures, and thou sayest 
that I shall pray to dumb stones, which are carved by the hands of 
men." The emperor was then wroth, and commanded the deacon 
to be unclothed in his sight, and cruelly scourged, and the emperor 
himself cried, "Insult not our gods." The blessed Lawrence said in 
torments, "Verily I thank my God, who has vouchsafed to number 
me with his holy; and thou, wretch, art afflicted in thy foolishness." 
Decius said to the executioners, "Raise him up, and manifest to his 
sight all the torture-tools." Then were quickly brought forth iron 

other leaded whips. Then said the emperor, "Offer thy gift to our 
gods, or thou shalt be tortured with all these torture-tools." The 

emperor said, "Declare to us all the wicked thy like, that this city 

thou in no wise to thy treasures." Then said the holy martyr, "Ver¬ 
ily I trust, and I am careless for my treasures." Decius answered, 
"Thinkest thou then that thou wilt be redeemed by thy treasures 
from these torments?" and then in angry mood commanded the 
executioners to beat him with stout clubs. But Lawrence, dur¬ 
ing the beating, cried, "Thou wretch, know at least that I triumph 

said, "Lay the iron plates glowing hot to his side." The blessed mar¬ 
tyr then was praying to his Lord, and said, "Saviour Christ, God of 
God, have mercy on thy servant, for, accused, I denied thee not; 
questioned, I acknowledged thee." Then the emperor commanded 
him to be raised, and said, "I see that thou, through thy magic, 

swear by all the gods and goddesses, that thou shalt offer, or I 
will slay thee by divers tortures." Lawrence then boldly cried, "I, 
in the name of my Lord, in no wise fear thy torments, which are 
transitory: cease thou not from what thou hast begun." 

Then was the emperor excited with violent fury, and corn- 

vouchsafed to be born a mortal man, and hast redeemed us from 
the devil’s thraldom, receive my spirit." At the same time an an¬ 
swer came to him from heaven, thus saying, "Yet thou shalt have 


much affliction in thy martyrdom." Decius then furious cried, "Ro¬ 
man men, heard ye the comfort of the devils to this impious, who 
dreads not our irritated gods, nor the devised torments? Stretch 

then, stretched on the cross, with laughing mouth thanked his 
Lord, "Lord God, Father of Jesus Christ, be thou blessed, who hast 
given us thy mercy; manifest now thy favour, that these standing 
about may know that thou comfortest thy servants." At that time 
one of the soldiers, whose name was Romanus, believed, and said 
to the martyr of God, "Lawrence, I see God’s angel standing be¬ 
fore thee with a hand-cloth, and wiping thy sweating limbs. I now 
beseech thee, through God, that thou forsake me not." Then was 
Decius filled with guile, and said to his chief officer, "Methinks that 
we are overcome by magic." And he then ordered the holy deacon 
to be loosened from the cross, and delivered to the town-reeve 
Hippolytus, and knew not yet that he was a Christian. 

jugful of water, and with weeping sought the feet of the holy 
Lawrence, craving baptism. Lawrence then quickly hallowed the 
water, and baptized the believing servant. When Decius heard of 
it, he ordered him to be stript of his garments and beaten with 
stout staves. Romanus then unasked cried in the emperor’s pres¬ 
ence, "I am a Christian." At the same time the fierce executioner 
ordered him to fall under the sword’s edge. Again, on the same 
night, after the soldier’s martyrdom, Decius went to the hot baths, 
opposite the house of Sallust, and commanded the holy Lawrence 
to be fetched to him. Then Hippolytus began sorely to lament, 
and said, "I will go with thee, and with loud voice cry that I am a 

be silent and rejoice, for I go to God’s glory. After a little time 
hence, when I call, hear my voice, and come to me." 

Decius then commanded all the torture-tools to be prepared, 
before his doom-seat, and Lawrence was led to him. Decius said, 
"Cast away trust in thy magic, and recount to us of thy family." 
The blessed Lawrence answered, "According to human birth I am 
Spanish, a Roman foster-child, and a Christian from my cradle, 
trained up in all divine law." Decius answered, "In sooth the law 
is divine, which has so emboldened thee that thou wilt not wor- 

"In the name of Christ I fear not for thy torments." The cruel em¬ 
peror then said, "If thou offerest not to our gods, all this night 
shall be spent on thee with divers tortures." Lawrence said, "My 
night has no darkness, but shines with bright light." Then the cruel 
one commanded the mouth of the saint to be struck with stones. 
But Lawrence was strengthened through the grace of God, and 
said with laughing mouth, "Lord, be to thee praise, for thou of all 
things art God." Decius said to the executioners, "Raise the iron 
bed to the fire, that the proud Lawrence may rest thereon." They 
straightways bereft him of his garments, and stretched him on the 
hard bed, and filled the bed underneath with burning coals, and 
from above pierced him with iron forks. 

Decius said to the martyr of God, "Offer now to our gods." 
Lawrence answered, "I will offer myself to the Almighty God, 
in the odour of pleasantness; for the afflicted spirit is an accept¬ 
able sacrifice to God." But the executioners drew the burning coals 
constantly under the bed, and from above pierced him with their 

that your glowing embers cause no heat to my body, but rather 
cooling?" He then again with the most beautiful countenance said, 
"Saviour Christ, I thank thee that thou wilt strengthen me." He 
then looked towards the emperor, thus saying, "Behold, thou, 
wretch, hast roasted one part of my body, turn now the other, and 
eat." He then said again, "Saviour Christ, I thank thee with inward 
heart, that I may go into thy kingdom." And with these words he 
gave up his ghost, and with such martyrdom went to the realm 
on high, in which he dwelleth with God through all eternity. The 
cruel emperor then left the holy body on the iron hurdle, and with 
his chief officer hastened to the house of Tiberius. 

Hippolytus then buried the holy body with great reverence 

But at the grave there watched a great many Christian men with 
houseled them all. After this Hippolytus returned to his home, and 
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with God’s peace kissed his family, and houseled them all. Then 
suddenly, while he was sitting, the emperor’s soldiers came, and 
seized him, and led him to the executioner. Decius then asked him 
with smiling mouth, "What, art thou turned magician, since thou 
hast buried Lawrence?” He answered, "I did not that as a magi¬ 
cian, but as a Christian." Decius then in wrath ordered his mouth 
to be stricken with stones, and him to be stript, and said, "How, 
wast thou not a diligent worshiper of our gods? and now thou 
art become so foolish that thou art not ashamed of thy naked- 

a Christian. Through ignorance I believed in the error in which 
thou believest." Decius said, "Offer to the gods, lest, as Lawrence, 
thou perish by torments." He answered, "O, if I might imitate the 
blessed Lawrence!" Decius said, "Stretch him thus naked, and beat 
him with strong clubs." When he had long been beaten he thanked 
God. Decius said, "Hippolytus mocks your staves, scourge him 
with leaded whips." They then did so, till they were worn out. 
Hippolytus cried with a loud voice, "I am a Christian." So the fierce 

belief in Christ, commanded hil chief officer to slay him by the 
most cruel death. 

On the same day Valerianus took an account of his property, 
and found nineteen men and women of his family, who had been 
baptized at the hands of the blessed Lawrence. To them said Va¬ 
lerianus, "Consider your age, and have regard for your life, lest 
ye perish together with your lord Hippolytus." They unanimously 
answered, "We desire to die purely with our lord, rather than to 
live impurely with you." Then was Valerianus greatly irritated, and 
ordered Hippolytus to be led from the city with his household. 
The blessed Hippolytus then cheered his household, and said, "My 
brothers, be ye not sad nor afraid, for I and ye have one Lord, God 
Almighty." So Valerianus ordered, in the sight of Hippolytus, all 
his domestics to be beheaded, and himself he ordered to be tied 
by the feet to the necks of untamed horses, and so to be drawn 
through thorns and brambles: and he with that binding gave up 
his ghost on the thirteenth day of this month. On the same night 
the holy Justin gathered the bodies of them all and buried them. 

went together in a golden chariot to their temple, that they might 
force the Christians to their wicked offerings. Then became De- 

Hippolytus, whither drawest thou me bound with sharp chains?" 
Valerianus also frantic cried, "O thou, Lawrence, unsoftly thou 
drawest me bound with burning chains." And he forthwith died. 
But Decius became horribly frantic, and for three days, with fiend¬ 
like voice, constantly cried, "I beseech thee, Lawrence, cease some¬ 
what of those torments." Hereupon great lamentation and sore 
weeping arose in the dwelling, and the emperor’s wife ordered 
all the Christians who were in prison to be led out, and on the 

But the queen Tryphonia, together with her daughter Cyrilla, 
sought the feet of the holy priest Justin with bitter tears, praying 
for holy baptism. Justin then with great joy received them, and 
enjoined them a fast of seven days, and afterwards, by the holy 
baptismal bath, washed them from all their sins. When the em¬ 
peror’s thanes heard that the queen Tryphonia and the daughter 
of Decius, Cyrilla, had turned to the faith of Christ and to the salu¬ 
tary baptism, they with their wives sought the holy priest, and 
prayed for mercy and baptism. The blessed Justin, these things 

choose for bishop in the chair of Sixtus. They then unanimously 
chose a venerable man whose name was Dionysius, whom the 
bishop Maximus, of the city of Ostia, consecrated to the Roman 
episcopal see with honour. 

Let us now pray with humble voice the holy martyr of God, 
Lawrence, whose festival this present day makes known to all the 
faithful church, that he intercede for us with the Heavenly King, 
for whose name he suffered with bold mind many torments, with 
whom he free from care glorieth to eternity. Amen. 


AUGUST XV. ON THE ASSUMPTION 
OF THE BLESSED MARY. 

Jerome the holy priest wrote an epistle on the decease of the 
blessed MARY, the mother of God, to a holy maiden, whose name 
was Eustochium, and to her mother Paula, who was a hallowed 
widow. To these two women the same Jerome wrote several trea¬ 
tises; for they were persons of holy life, and very diligent in book- 
studies. This Jerome was a holy priest, and instructed in the He¬ 
brew tongue, and in Greek and Latin perfectly; and he turned our 
library of Hebrew books into the Latin speech. He is the first inter¬ 
preter betwixt the Hebrews, and Greeks, and Latins. Seventy-two 
books of the old and of the new law he turned into Latin, to one 
’Bibliotheca,’ besides many other treatises which he profoundly 
devised with diligent understanding. Then at last he composed 
this epistle to the holy widow Paula, and to the maiden of God, 
Eustochium, her daughter, and to all the maidenly company who 
were living with them, thus saying: 

Verily ye compel me to relate to you how the blessed Mary, on 
this present day was taken to the heavenly dwelling, that your 
maidenly society may have this gift in the Latin speech, how this 
great festival, in the course of every year, is passed with heavenly 

by heretics, and ye then receive the feigned leasing for a true nar- 

Verily from the beginning of the holy gospel ye have learned 
how the archangel Gabriel declared to the blessed Mary the birth 
of the Heavenly Prince, and the miracles of Jesus, and the min¬ 
istry of the blessed mother of God and the deeds of her life ye have 
manifestly known from the four evangelical books. John the Evan¬ 
gelist wrote that, at Christ’s passion, he himself and Mary stood 
with sorrowing mind opposite the holy rood, on which Jesus was 
fastened. Then said he to his own mother, "Thou woman, behold, 
here is thy son." Again he said to John, "Look now, here standeth 
thy mother." Afterwards, from that day, the Evangelist John had 
charge of the holy Mary, and with careful ministry obeyed her as 
his mother. 

The Lord, through his piety, committed the blessed maiden his 
mother to the chaste man John, who had ever lived in pure vir¬ 
ginity; and on that account he was especially dear to the Lord, so 

queen of the whole world: no doubt, that her most pure virginity 
might be associated with that chaste man with grateful fellow- 

broken chastity, but a second attribute in Mary; in her is fruitful 
virginity, so as in no other. In no other person is there virginity, 
if there be fruitfulness; nor fruitfulness, if there be perfect virgin¬ 
ity. Therefore now are hallowed both the virginity of Mary and 
her fruitfulness through the divine birth; and she excels all oth¬ 
ers in virginity and in fruitfulness. Nevertheless, though she was 
especially committed to the care of John, yet she lived in com¬ 
mon, after Christ’s ascension, with the apostolic company, going 
in and going out among them, and they all with great piety and 
love ministered to her, and she fully informed them of all things 
touching Christ’s humanity; for she had from the beginning accu¬ 
rately learned them through the Holy Ghost, and seen them with 
her own sight; though the apostles understood all things through 
the same Ghost, and were instructed in all truth. The archangel 
Gabriel held her uncorrupted, and she continued in the care of 
John and of all the apostles, in the heavenly company, meditat¬ 
ing on God’s law, until God, on this day, took her to the heavenly 
throne, and exalted her above the hosts of angels. 

of her end, but that she on this day gloriously departed from the 
body. Her sepulchre is visible to all beholders to this present day, 
in the midst of the valley of Jehosaphat. The valley is between 
Mount Sion and the mount of Olives, and the sepulchre appears 
open and empty, and thereupon is raised, in her honour, a large 

how, or at what time her holy body was brought from thence, 
or whither it be borne, or whether she arose from death: though 
some doctors say, that her Son, who on the third day mightily from 
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ness; and therefore was she encircled with roses and Mies, that 
her virtues might be supported by virtues, and her fairness in¬ 
creased by the beauty of chastity. God’s chosen shine in heavenly 
glory, each according to his merits; it is therefore credible that the 
blessed] queen with so much glory and brightness excels others, 
as much as her merits are incomparable with those of the other 

The Lord said before his ascension, that in his Father’s house 
are many dwellings: therefore we believe that he now to-day gave 
to his mother the most pleasant dwelling. The glory of God’s cho¬ 
sen is measured by their deserts, and yet there is no murmuring 
nor envy in any of them, but they all dwell in true love and pro¬ 
found peace, and each rejoices in another’s honours as in his own. 

I pray you, rejoice in this festival: verily now to-day that 
glorious maiden ascended to heaven, that she, ineffably exalted 
with Christ, may for ever reign. The heavenly queen was to-day 
snatched from this wicked world. Again I say, rejoice that she, 
void of sorrow, is gone to the heavenly mansion. Let all earth be 
glad, for now to-day, through her deserts, happiness is increased 
to us all. Through our old mother Eve the gate of heaven’s king¬ 
dom was closed against us, and again, through Mary it is opened 
to us, by which she herself has this day gloriously entered. 

God has commanded us through his prophets, that we should 
praise and magnify him in his saints, in whom he is wonderful: 
much more fitting is it that we, on this great festival of his blessed 
mother, should worship him with hymns and honourable praises; 
for undoubtedly all honour to her is praise of God. Let us now, 
therefore, with all the devotion of our mind honour this great fes¬ 
tival, for the way of our salvation is in hymns to our Lord. Let 
those who continue in maidenhood rejoice, for they have attained 
to be that which they praise: let them have care that they be such 
that they may praise worthily. Let those who are in pure widow¬ 
hood praise and honour her, for it is manifest that they cannot 
be pure but through grace of Christ, which was perfect in Mary 
whom they praise. Let those also who are in wedlock praise and 
honour her, for thence flow mercy and grace to all that they may 
praise her. If any one be sinful, let him confess, and not the less 
praise, though praise be not beautiful in the mouth of the sinful; 

forgiveness. 

This epistle is very complex for us to expound, and very deep 
for you to hear. It does not now seem good to us to speak more 
concerning it, but we will relate for your bettering some other 
edifying matter of the great mother of God. Verily Mary is the 
greatest comfort and support of Christian men, which is very often 
manifested, as we read in books. 

Some man was so deluded by magic that he denied Christ, and 
wrote his chirograph to the accursed devil, and entered into a 
compact with him. His name was Theophilus. He afterwards 
bethought himself, and revolved in his mind the torment of hell; 
and went then to a church that was hallowed to the praise of the 
blessed Mary, and therein so long with weeping and fasts prayed 
for her aid and intercession, till she herself with great glory came 
to him, and said, that she had interceded for him with the Heav¬ 
enly Judge, her own Son. 

We will also relate to you concerning the end of the impious 
adversary of God, Julian. 

There was a certain bishop named Basilius, who had learned in 
a school together with this same Julian. It so happened that Basil- 

lian to be emperor, though he earlier had been shorn for a priest. 
Julian then began to love idolatry, and renounced his christian- 
itv. and with all his mind cultivated heathenism, and comDelled 
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thee what we ourselves partake of, and thou hast given us in re¬ 
ward the sustenance of irrational beasts, not as food for us but as 
insult." The adversary of God then became angry, and said, "When 
I return from the expedition I will overthrow this city, and level 
it, and turn it to arable land, so that it shall be cornbearing rather 
than manbearing. Thy audacity and that of these citizens is not 

image which I had raised and prayed to." And with these words he 
went to the Persian territory. 

emperor’s threat, and was a most excellent counsellor to them, 
thus saying, "My brothers, bring your treasures, and let us en¬ 
deavour, if we can, to gladden the cruel apostate on his return." 
They then with glad mind brought to him of gold, and silver, and 
precious gems an immense heap. Thereupon the bishop received 

offer their gifts within the temple that was hallowed to the hon¬ 
our of the blessed Mary, and bade them therein abide, with a fast 
of three days, that the Almighty Ruler, through his mother’s in¬ 
tercession, might turn to naught the resolve of the unrighteous 
emperor. Then on the third night of the fast the bishop saw a 
great heavenly host on each side of the temple, and in the midst 
of the host sat the heavenly queen Mary, and said to her atten¬ 
dants, "Bring to me the martyr Mercurius, that he may go against 
the impious apostate Julian, and slay him, who with inflated mind 
despises God my Son." The holy martyr Mercurius came armed 
speedily, and went by her command. The bishop then went into 
the other church, in which the martyr lay, and asked the church¬ 
ward, where the weapons of the saint were? He swore that he 
certainly saw them at his head in the evening. And he straight- 
ways returned to St. Mary’s temple, and made known to the peo¬ 
ple what he had seen, and the destruction of the tyrant. He then 
went again to the holy martyr’s sepulchre, and found his spear 
standing stained with blood. 

Then after three days came one of the emperor’s officers called 
Libanius, and sought the bishop’s feet, praying for baptism, and 
informed him and all the citizens of the death of the impious Ju¬ 
lian: he said that the army was encamped on the river Euphrates, 
and seven watches watched over the emperor. Then came there 
walking an unknown warrior, and violently pierced him through, 
and straightways vanished from their sight; and Julian then with a 
horrible cry expired. So were the citizens saved through St. Mary 
from the adversary of God. Then the bishop offered their treasures 
to the citizens, but they said, that they would give those gifts to the 
Immortal King, who had so powerfully saved them, much rather 
than to the mortal murderer. The bishop, nevertheless, compelled 
the people to receive a third part of the money, and with the two 
parts endowed the monastery. 

If any one ask how this happened, we say, that this martyr had 

men afterwards honourably deposited his holy body within the 
temple, together with his weapons. Afterwards, when the holy 
queen sent him, as we have said a little before, his spirit swiftly 
went, and with a bodily weapon stabbed the foe of God, while his 
guards were looking on. 

holy mother of God, that she may intercede for us in our neces¬ 
sities with her Son. It is very credible that he will grant much to 
her, who vouchsafed through her to be born a human being for 
the redemption of the world, who is ever God without beginning, 
and now exists, in one person, true man and true God, ever to 

Christ,God and man, one Saviour, who liveth aid reigneth with 
the Father and the Holy Ghost for ever and ever. Amen. 

AUGUST XXV. THE PASSION OF ST. 
BARTHOLOMEW THE APOSTLE. 

Historians say that there are three nations called India. The first 

the Medes, the third on the great ocean; this third India has on one 
side darkness, and on the other the grim ocean. To this came the 


apostle of God BARTHOLOMEW, and went into the temple to the 
idol Ashtaroth, and as a stranger there remained. In the idol dwelt 
a devil such that he spake to men through the image, and healed 
the sick, the blind and the halt, whom he had himself previously 
afflicted. He injured men’s sight, and afflicted their bodies with 
divers diseases, and answered them through the image, that they 
should offer to him their gifts, and he would heal them; but he 
helped them not with any healing, but when they bowed to him, 
he ceased from the bodily affliction, for he then possessed their 

ceased from afflicting them. 

When the apostle went into the temple, the devil Ashtaroth 
became dumb, and could not help any of those whom he had af¬ 
flicted, for the presence of the holy servant of God. There lay 
there within the temple many sick men, and offered daily to 
the idol; but when they saw that he could not help them, nor 

other devil was worshiped, whose name was Berith, and offered 
to him, and asked, why their god could not answer them? The 
devil Berith then answered, and said, "Your god is so fast bound 
with iron chains, that he dares not even breathe or speak since 
God’s apostle Bartholomew came within the temple." They asked, 
"Who is Bartholomew?" The devil answered, "He is a friend of the 
Almighty God, and he is come to this province that he may render 
vain all the idols which these Indians worship." They said, "De¬ 
scribe to us his countenance, that we may know him." Berith an¬ 
swered them, "He has fair and curling locks, is white of body, and 
has deep eyes and moderate sized nose, and ample beard, some¬ 
what hoary, a middling stature, and is clad in a white upper gar¬ 
ment, and is within six and twenty years old: his raiment is not 
dirty nor threadbare, nor are his shoes worn out. A hundred times 

to his Lord. His voice is as an immense trumpet, and God’s angels 
go with him, who allow not hunger to hurt him, nor any faintness. 

and knows, and he understands the tongues of all nations. Now 
long ago he knows what I am saying of him, for God’s angels min¬ 
ister and make known all things to him. When ye seek him, if he 
himself will, ye will find him; if he will not, verily ye will find him 
not. I pray you that ye earnestly beseech him not to come hither, 
lest God’s angels who are with him command to me what they 
have commanded to my companion Ashtaroth." And with these 
words the devil was silent. 

every man, and, during a space of two days, they did not find him. 
Then in the meanwhile some madman cried through the devil’s 
spirit, and said, ”0 thou apostle of God, Bartholomew, thy prayers 

unclean devil, and depart from the man." And straightways the 
man was cleansed from the foul spirit, and spake rationally, who 
had been mad for many years. 

Then the king Polymius heard of the maniac, how the apostle 
had saved him from that madness, and he commanded him to be 
fetched to him, and said, "My daughter is cruelly frantic: now I 
beseech thee to bring her to her wits, as thou didst Seustius, who 
for many years had been afflicted with dreadful madness." When 

bit and tore everyone whom she could reach, and no man durst 
approach her), he ordered her to be unbound. The servants an¬ 
swered him, "Who dares to touch her?" Bartholomew answered, 
"I have bound the fiend that tormented her, and ye yet fear her. Go 
to and unbind her, and give her to eat, and to-morrow early lead 

Then on the morrow the king Polymius loaded gold, and silver, 
and precious gems, and purple garments upon camels, and sought 
the apostle, but he found him not. On the morrow the apostle 
came into the king’s bower, the door being closed, and asked him, 
"Why soughtest thou me with gold, and with silver, and with pre¬ 
cious gems, and garments? These gifts those require who seek 
earthly wealth; but I desire no earthly treasure, nor fleshly plea¬ 
sure; but I wish thee to know that the Son of Almighty God vouch¬ 
safed to be born of a maidenly womb, who wrought heaven and 
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earth and all creatures; and he had beginning in humanity who with God, and that these sick receive health, overthrow and break 

never began in his divine nature, for he is himself beginning, and this image. If this ye do, then will I hallow this temple in the name 

to all creatures, both visible and invisible, gave beginning. The of Christ, and therein wash you with his baptism from all sins." 

maiden who bare him despised every man’s fellowship, and to The king then commanded the image to be cast down. The people 

the Almighty God promised her maidenhood. To her came God’s then promptly cast ropes about it, and plied it with poles, but they 

archangel, Gabriel, and announced to her the advent of the Heav- could not, for the devil, stir the image. 

with child." to the accursed spirit which staid in it, "If thou wilt that I send 

The apostle then preached to the king all Christianity, and the thee not into the abyss, depart from this image, and break it, and 

redemption of the world through the advent of Jesus, and how go to the waste, where no bird flies, nor husbandman ploughs, nor 

he overcame the hellish devil, and deprived him of mankind, and voice of man sounds." He forthwith came out, and brake the im- 

said, "The Lord Christ, who through his innocent death overpow- age piecemeal, and crushed all the carvings within the temple, 

ered the devil, has sent us among all nations, to drive away the The people then with one voice cried, "There is one Almighty 

devil’s ministers, who dwell in images, and to withdraw the hea- God, whom Bartholomew preaches." The apostle then stretched 

then who worship them from their power. But we receive not gold out his hand towards heaven, thus praying, "Thou Almighty God, 

nor silver, but despise, as Christ despised them; for we desire to be in whom Abraham believed, and Isaac, and Jacob; thou who hast 

rich in his kingdom, in which neither sickness, nor infirmity, nor sent thine only begotten Son, that he might redeem us with his 

sadness, nor death, has any place, but there is eternal happiness precious blood from the devil’s thraldom, and hath made us to be 

and bliss, joy without end with eternal riches. Therefore came I to thy children; thou art the unbegotten Father, he is the Son ever of 
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If thou canst do this to my God, then wilt thou incline me to the 
worship of thy god; but if thou canst not do this to my God, I will 
break all thy gods, and do thou then believe in the true God whom 
I preach." 

While he was saying this, some man announced to the king that 
his greatest god Baldath had fallen, and burst asunder piecemeal. 

to be beaten with stiff clubs, and afterwards beheaded. And he on 
this day, so martyred, departed to the eternal life. But after this 
the brother came with his people and bore away the holy body 
with glorious hymns, and built a monastery of wondrous great¬ 
ness, and in that honourably placed his holy remains. But on the 
thirtieth day the king Astryges, who had commanded the apos¬ 
tle to be slain, was seized with a fiendlike spirit, and dreadfully 
became frantic: so also the perverse idolaters, who through envy 
had accused the apostle to the king, became frantic together with 
him, and they and he ran to his grave, and there raving died. Then 
sprang up great dread and horror over all the unbelieving, and 
they then believed and were baptized at the hands of the mass- 
priests whom the apostle had before ordained. Then the apos¬ 
tle Bartholomew revealed respecting the believing king Polymius, 
that he should receive the episcopal order; and the servants of God 
and the believing people chose him unanimously to that order. It 
happened then, after the ordination, that he wrought many mira¬ 
cles in the name of God through his belief, and continued twenty 
years in the episcopal office, and in good course of fife; and in full 
dignity departed to the Lord, to whom is honour and glory for 

We may take example by the apostolic doctrine, that no Chris¬ 
tian man shall fetch his salvation save from the Almighty Creator, 
whom life and death, sickness and health obey, who hath said in 
his gospel, that a little bird falls not in death without God’s direc¬ 
tion. He is so mighty, that he directs and orders without toil; but 
he scourges his chosen with diseases, as he himself said, "Those 

men afflicted with disease, sometimes for their sins, sometimes 
for trial, sometimes for God’s miracles, sometimes for preserva¬ 
tion of good courses, that they may be the humbler; but in all 
these things patience is needful. Sometimes also through God’s 
vengeance comes very dreadful evil to the impious man, so that 
his punishment begins in this world, and his soul departs to eter¬ 
nal punishments for his cruelty; as Herod who slew the innocent 
children at the birth of Christ, and many others besides him. If the 
sinful be afflicted with disease for his unrighteousness, then if he 
with patience praise his Lord, and pray for his mercy, he shall be 
washed from his sins by that sickness, as a foul garment by soap. 
If he be righteous, he shall have greater honour through his sick¬ 
ness, if he be patient. He who is impatient, and with froward mind 
murmurs against God in his sickness, shall have double condem¬ 
nation, for he increases his sins by that murmuring, and suffers 
nevertheless. 

God is the true leech, who by divers afflictions heals the sins 
of his people. The world’s leech is not cruel, though he cure the 
wounded with burning or with the amputation-knife. The leech 
cuts or bums, and the patient cries, yet has he no mercy on the 
other’s moaning, for if the leech desist from his craft, then will 
the wounded perish. So also God cures the sins of his chosen with 
divers diseases; and though it be wearisome to the sufferer, yet will 
the good Leech cure him to everlasting health. But he who suffers 
no sickness in this life, he goes to suffering. For his own sins a 
man is afflicted with disease, as the Lord said to one bedridden, 
who was borne to him, "My son, thy sins are forgiven thee: arise 
now, and bear home thy sick-bed." 

Job, when he was righteous and obedient to God. Then the devil 

disease, so that worms rolled over all his body. But the patient 

anything foolish against God, but said, "God gave me possessions, 
and afterwards took them from me; be his name blessed." God also 
then healed him, and restored him his possessions twofold. Some 
men are afflicted for the miracles of God, as Christ said of some 


was thus born blind. Then said Jesus, that he was born blind not 
for his own nor for his parents’ sins, but because that God’s mir¬ 
acles might be manifested through him. And he forthwith merci¬ 
fully healed him, and manifested that he is the true Creator, who 
opened the unshapen eye-rings with his salutary spittle. 

For preservation of true humility are God’s chosen very often 
afflicted, as Paul the apostle said of himself, "To me is given a goad 
of my body, and the devil buffeteth me, that the greatness of God’s 

remove the devil’s goad from me; but he answered me, Paul, my 
grace will suffice thee. Verily power is promoted in weakness. I 
now glorify joyfully in my weaknesses, that Christ’s might may 

The Christian man, who in any of this like is afflicted, and he 
then will seek his health at unallowed practices, or at accursed 
enchantments, or at any witchcraft, then will he be like to those 
heathen men, who offered to an idol for their bodies’ health, and 
so destroyed their souls. Let him who is sick pray for his health 
to his Lord, and patiently endure the stripes; let him behold how 
long the true Leech provides, and buy not, through any devil’s 
craft, with his soul, his body’s health; let him also ask the blessing 
of good men, and seek his health at holy relics. It is not allowed to 
any Christian man to fetch his health from any stone, nor from any 
tree, unless it be the holy sign of the rood, nor from any place, un¬ 
less it be the holy house of God: he who does otherwise, undoubt¬ 
edly commits idolatry. We have, nevertheless, examples in holy 
books, that he who will may cure his body with true leechcraft, 
as the prophet Isaiah did, who wrought for the king Hezekiah a 
plaster for his sore, and cured him. 

The wise Augustine said, that it is not perilous, though any one 

if any one bind those herbs on himself, unless he lay them on a 
sore. Nevertheless we should not set our hope in medicinal herbs, 
but in the Almighty Creator, who has given that virtue to those 
herbs. No man shall enchant a herb with magic, but with God’s 
words shall bless it, and so eat it. 

Let every one, however, know, that no man comes to the eternal 
rest without tribulations, when Christ himself would not ascend to 
his own kingdom without great tribulation: so also his apostles, 
and the holy martyrs with their own lives bought the heavenly 
kingdom: afterwards also holy confessors with great persever¬ 
ance in God’s service, and through great privations and chastity 
became holy. What shall we, the end-men of this world, desire, if 
for our sins we are with sickness afflicted, but to praise our Lord, 
and humbly pray that he through transient stripes lead us to ever- 

AUGUST XXIX. THE DECOLLATION 
OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

Misit Herodes et tenuit Johannem: et reliqua. 

Mark the Evangelist wrote in the book of Christ concerning the 
great Baptist John, that "the cruel king Herod bound him, and set 
him in prison, for the sake of his brother’s wife Herodias," etc. 

This John was the greatest man, as Christ bore witness con¬ 
cerning him. He said, "Among the children of women there hath 
not arisen any greater man than John the Baptist." Now ye have of- 

to you some explanation touching the exposition of this gospel. 

This Herod, who commanded John to be beheaded, and agreed 
with Pilate the ealdorman in the suffering of Jesus, and delivered 
him to his judgement, was the son of the other Herod, who reigned 
at the time when Christ was born; for it was usual at that time 
for rich men to give their children names after themselves, that 
it might seem the greater remembrance of the father, when the 
son, his heir, was called by his father’s name. The cruel father, 
Herod, left five sons; three he commanded to be slain in his last 
illness, ere he departed. Then he died miserably and suddenly 
after he had slain the children on account of the birth of Christ; 
when Archelaus his son succeeded to the kingdom. Then after 
a space of ten years he was driven from his throne, because the 
Jewish people complained of his pride to the emperor, and he then 
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sent him into exile. The emperor then divided the Jewish kingdom 
into four, and placed therein four brothers, who, according to the 
Greek tongue, are called ’tetrarchs,’ that is, rulers over a fourth. 
A tetrarch is he who has a fourth part of a kingdom. One of these 
brothers was called Philip, who took to wife the daughter of the 
king Arethe, of an Arabian people, who was called Herodias. Then 
after some time they, Philip and Arethe, were at variance, and he 
took his daughter from his son-in-law, and gave her to his brother 
Herod; because he was greater in fame and in power. Herod then 
cast off his lawful wife, and adulterously lived in criminal union. 

Then at that time John the Baptist preached God’s righteous¬ 
ness to all the Jewish people, and reproved Herod for that foul 
union. Ecclesiastica Historia ita narrat: When Herod saw that all 
the Jewish multitude ran to John’s teaching, and zealously obeyed 
his admonitions, he was afraid, and imagined that through John’s 
teaching they would despise his government, and would antici¬ 
pate them, and brought him into prison in a town which is called 
Machaeruntia. John sent then two disciples from the prison to 

come, or are we to await another?" As though he had said. Man¬ 
ifest to me whether thou thyself wilt descend to the inmates of 
hell for the redemption of men, as I have preached to the world 


called a perjurer by his guests, he stained the feast with blood, 
and gave the death of the great prophet to the lewd dancer in re¬ 
ward of her play. Much better for him had it been to have broken 
the oath, than to have commanded such a prophet to be slain. 

In all things we should carefully consider, if we anywhere, 
through the devil’s machinations, fall at once into two perils, that 
we always flee from the greater guilt by the outlet of the less, as 
he does who will flee from his foes over a wall, then observes he 
where the wall is lowest, and there darts over. But Herod, when 
he would not, through John’s remonstrance, turn from the un¬ 
clean connexion, fell into murder, and the smaller sin was the 
cause of the greater, so that he for his foul adultery, which he 
well knew was hateful to God, shed the prophet’s blood, who he 
knew was acceptable to God. This is the sentence of the divine 
judgement, by which it is said, "Let him who injureth, injure yet 
more; and let him who liveth in foulness, defile himself yet more." 
This sentence befell the cruel Herod. Now there is another sen¬ 
tence shortly said concerning good men, "Let him who is holy be 
yet more hallowed." This befell the Baptist John, who was holy 
through manifold deserts; and was yet more hallowed, when he 
through the preaching of truth came to triumphant martyrdom. 

Herod feigned himself sad, when the daughter prayed him for 



your speech thus ended, It is as I say, or it is not so. Whatsoever 
there is more by oath, that is of evil." 

Christ himself confirmed his speech, when he spake to a Samar¬ 
itan woman with these words, "Crede mihi," that is, "Believe me." 
Yet if we anywhere heedlessly swear, and the oath compel us to 
a worse deed, then will it be more advisable for us to avoid the 
greater guilt, and atone to God for the oath. David, for exam- 


serpents, and asps, and all the worm-kind, and they dreaded him. 
But the accursed Herodias slew him by beheading, and received 
the death of so great a man as a gift for her daughter’s dancing. 
Daniel the prophet lay seven nights among seven lions in one den 
uninjured, but the accursed woman Jezabel betrayed the righteous 
Naboth to his death by false witness. The prophet Jonah was pre¬ 
served unconsumed in the belly of the whale for three nights, and 


pie, swore by God that he would slay the foolish man Nabal, and the treacherous Dalila deceived the strong Samson with flattery, 
destroy all his things; but at the first intercession of the prudent and, his locks being shorn, betrayed him to his foes. Verily there 
woman Abigail, he returned his sword into the sheath, and praised is no worm-kind nor wild beast-kind like in evilness to an evil 
the woman’s prudence, who forbade him that perilous murder. woman. 

Herod through folly swore that he would give the dancing daugh- The historian Josephus wrote in the ecclesiastical history, that 
ter whatsoever she might ask: then, because he would not be the cruel Herod, a little while after the death of John, ruled his 
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tie, and himself afterwards driven from his kingdom, and sent into 
exile, by a very righteous judgement, when he would not listen to 
John’s exhortations to eternal life, that he suddenly with disgrace 
should lose his transitory kingdom. The wise Augustine exhorts 
us with these words, and says, "Consider, I pray you, my brethren, 

dread leaving it too speedily. Ye love this life in which ye exist 
with toil; thou carest about thy need; thou runnest, and art filled 
with anxiety; thou ploughest, and sowest, and afterwards gath- 
erest; thou grindest, and bakest; thou weavest and preparest gar¬ 
ments, and hardly knowest the number of all thy needs, both on 
sea and on land, and shalt end all these aforesaid things, and also 
thy life with tribulation. Learn now, therefore, that ye may be able 
to earn the eternal life, in which ye will suffer none of these toils, 
but with God will reign to eternity." 

we drink not, we are destroyed by thirst; if we watch too long, 

if we sit too long, our limbs sleep. Consider also after this, that 
there is no stability of our body: childhood passes to boyhood, 
and boyhood to full growth; full growth bows to age, and age is 
ended by death. Verily our age stands on no stability, but so much 
as the body grows so greatly are its days diminished. Everywhere 
in our life are faintness and weariness, and decay of the body, and 
yet every one desires that he may live long. What is to five long 
but long to toil? It happens to few men in these days to live eighty 
years in health, and whatsoever he fives over that, it is toil to him 

that we love them. So this world flatters very many, that they 
are unwilling to end this life of exile. A true and blessed life it 
will be, when we from death arise and reign with Christ. In that 
fife will be good days, yet not many days, but one, which knows 
no rise nor no ending, which no tomorrow follows, because no 
yesterday preceded it; but the one day will for ever be unended 
without any night, without afflictions, without all the toils, which 
we a little before in this lecture recounted. This day and this fife 

Lord lead us, who fiveth and reigneth with the Father and the Holy 
Ghost ever without end. Amen. 

THE SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY 
AFTER PENTECOST. 

Ibat Jesus in civitatem quae vocatur Naim: et reliqua. 

Our Lord went to a city which is called Nam, and his disciples 
with him, and a copious multitude. When he approached the port- 
gate, the corpse of a young man was borne to the grave, etc. 

Beda the expositor said, that the city of Nain is interpreted ’in¬ 
undation’ or ’agitation.’ The dead youth, who was borne in sight 
of many men, betokens every sinful man who in the inward man 
is fordone with deadly sins, and his evilness is known to men. 
The youth was the only-born son of his mother, so is also every 
Christian man spiritually a son of the holy church, which is the 
mother of us all, and, nevertheless, an undefiled maiden; for her 
family is not bodily but spiritual. Every servant of God, when he 
learns, is called a child: afterwards, when he teaches another, he 
is a mother, as the apostle Paul said of the fallen men, "Ye are my 

newed in you." The port-gate betokens some bodily sense through 

men, or who speaks unrighteousness in high places through his 
mouth’s gate, he is borne dead. He who beholds a woman with 
libidinous eye and foul lust, through his eyes’ gate, manifests his 
soul’s death. He who with delight hears idle discourse or contu¬ 
melious words, makes his ear a gate of death to himself. So is it 
also to be understood of the other senses. 

Jesus was moved with compassion for the mother, that he might 
give us an example of his piety; and he afterwards raised the dead, 
that he might confirm us to his faith. He approached and touched 

is the heedless mind of the hopeless sinful. But the bearers, who 
bare him to the grave, are the blandishments of flattering compan¬ 


ions, who with blandishment and envenomed suavities stimulate 
and praise the sinful, as the prophet said, "The sinful is praised in 
his lusts, and the unrighteous is blessed: when he is surrounded 
by empty fame and flatteries, then is it as though he were over¬ 
whelmed by a mould-heap." Of such Jesus said to one of his chosen, 
when he would bury his father’s corpse: he said, "Allow the dead 
to bury their dead: go thou, and preach God’s kingdom." Verily the 
dead bury other dead, when sinful men court others their like with 
pernicious praise, and oppress with the accumulated weight of the 

flatterers bind the souls of men in sins." 

When the Lord touched the bier, the biermen stood still. So 
also, if the mind of the sinful is touched by fear of the heavenly 

Lord calling to eternal life promptly answers, as if he had arisen 
from death. The Lord said to the youth, "I say unto thee. Arise. 
And he forthwith sat and spake, and Jesus delivered him to his 
mother." The requickened sits, when the sinful with divine stim- 

God’s praises, and with true confession seeks God’s mercy. He is 
delivered to his mother, when through the priest’s authority he 
is associated in communion of the holy church. The folk was as¬ 
tonished with great awe; for so as a man turns from great sins 
to God’s mercy, and corrects his conduct after God’s command¬ 
ments, so more men will be turned through his example to the 
praise of God. 

The folk said, "That a great prophet hath arisen among us," and, 
"That God hath visited his folk." Truly they said of Christ, that he is 
a great prophet; for he is a Prophet of prophets, and the prophecy 
of them all; for they all prophesied of him, and by his advent he 
fulfilled the prophecy of them all. We say now with great faith, 
that he is a great prophet, for he knows all things, and also proph¬ 
esied many, and he is true God of true God, Almighty Son of the 
Almighty Father, who visited his folk through his humanity, and 
relieved them from the thraldom of the devil. 

We read everywhere in books, that Jesus raised many dead to 
life, but yet there is no gospel composed of any of them save three 
only. One is the youth of whom we have just spoken, the second 
was an ealdorman’s daughter, the third was Lazarus, the brother 
of Martha and Mary. The resurrection of these three persons beto¬ 
kens the threefold resurrection of sinful souls. The soul’s death is 
of three kinds: one is evil assent, the second is evil work, the third 
is evil habit. The ealdorman’s daughter lay at the point of death, 
and the father called Jesus thereto, because he was at that time 
there in the neighbourhood. She had departed before he came to 
her. When he came, he took her by the hand, and said, "Thou 
maiden, I say unto thee. Arise. And she straightways arose, and 

This maiden, who lay therein sleeping in death, betokens the 
death of the sinful soul, which delights secretly in evil pleasures, 

Christ manifested that he would quicken so sinful a soul, if with 
fervent prayers he be thereto called, when he raised the maiden 

Now there are other sinful, who delight in pernicious lusts by 
assent, and also manifest their evilness by works; such the dead 
youth betokened, who was borne in sight of the people. Such sin¬ 
ners Christ raises, if they repent of their sins, and delivers them to 
their mother, that is, he associates them in the unity of his church. 

Some sinful men assent to their lusts, and by evil deeds man¬ 
ifest their sins to men, and also habitually sinning defile them¬ 
selves: such Lazarus betokened, who lay four days foully stinking 
in the sepulchre. Verily God’s name is Almighty, for he can ac¬ 
complish all things. He can through his grace quicken the sinful 
soul, though it foully stink in habitual sins, if with careful con¬ 
duct it seek God’s mercy; but the more it is wounded so much 

with clear voice he raised the maiden in sight of few persons; for 
he allowed not more persons to be therein than the father, and the 

Arise." 

So also is the secret death of the soul, which sins secretly by 
assent, easier to raise than open vices are to be healed. He raised 
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the youth in sight of all the people, and confirmed by these words, 
"Thou youth, I say unto thee, Arise." Secret sins shall be expiated 
secretly, and open openly, that those may be edified by his repen¬ 
tance, who had ere been seduced by his sins. 

The Lord when he raised the stinking Lazarus was troubled and 
shed tears, and with a loud voice cried, "Lazarus, go forth:" he 
then manifested that he who has very long and habitually sinned, 
shall also with great repentance and weeping turn his evil habits 
to God’s righteousness. There is no sin so great that a man may 
not expiate it, if, with inward heart, according to the degree of the 
sin, he continue in true penitence. There is, nevertheless, great 
disquisition concerning one sentence which Christ said: he said, 
"Every sin and calumny shall be forgiven to repenting men, but 
calumny of the Holy Ghost shall never be forgiven. Though any 
one speak a calumnious word against me, he shall be forgiven, if 
he do penance; but he who says a word against the Holy Ghost, 
shall not be forgiven in this world nor in that to come." There is 
no forgiveness of sins but through the Holy Ghost. There is one 
Almighty Father, who begot a Son of himself. The Father is not 
called Father in common from the Son and the Holy Ghost, for the 
latter is not the son of them both. But the Holy Ghost is called in 
common from the Father and the Son, for he is the Spirit of them 
both, that is the Love and Will of them both, through whom sins 
are forgiven. Verily the work of the Holy Trinity is ever indivisi¬ 
ble, yet all forgiveness belongs to the Holy Ghost, as birth belongs 
to Christ alone. 

They may not be named together, Father, and Son, and Holy 
Ghost, but they are not by any space anywhere separated from 
themselves. In all works they are together, though to the Father 
it exclusively belongs that he begot a Son, and to the Son belongs 
birth, and to the Holy Ghost procession. The Son is the Wisdom 
of the Father ever begotten of the Father; the Holy Ghost is not 
begotten, for he is not a son, but is the Love and Will of them 
both, ever proceeding from them both, through whom we have 
forgiveness of sins, as through Christ we have redemption; and 
yet in either work is the Holy Trinity working indivisibly. 

He speaks calumny against the Holy Ghost, who with unre¬ 
forgiveness which stands in the grace of the Holy Ghost: then 
shall his sin be unredeemable, for he himself besets the way of 
forgiveness with his hardheartedness. The repenting shall be for¬ 
given, the despising never. Let us pray to the Almighty Father, 
who hath through his Wisdom made us, and through his Holy 
Spirit quickened us, that he through the same Spirit grant us for¬ 
giveness of our sins, as, through his only begotten Son, he has 
redeemed us from the thraldom of the devil. 

to his only Son who ever is of him, and to the Holy Ghost who 
ever is of them both, those three one Almighty God indivisible, 

SEPTEMBER XXIX. DEDICATION OF 
THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL THE 
ARCHANGEL. 

To many men is known the holy place of St. Michael, on the moun¬ 
tain which is called Garganus. The mountain stands on the bor¬ 
ders of the land of Campania, towards the Adriatic sea, twelve 
miles in ascent from a town which is called Sepontina. From that 
place originated this day’s festival throughout the faithful church. 
There dwelt a very rich man called Garganus: from his adventure 
the mountain was so named. It happened when the immense mul¬ 
titude of his cattle was grazing on the mountain, that an unruly 
bull wandered alone and despised the drove. Hereupon the master 
Garganus gathered a great many of his household servants, and 
sought the bull everywhere in the waste, and at last found him 
standing on the knoll of the high mountain, at the entrance of a 

bull had despised his herd, and bent his bow, and would shoot him 
with a poisoned arrow; but the poisoned arrow turned back as if 
thrown by the wind’s blast, and instantly slew him who had shot 


His kinsmen then and neighbours were greatly astonished by 
that deed, and not one of them durst approach the bull. They then 
asked counsel of their bishop, what they should do in the mat¬ 
ter. The bishop then found it advisable, that they should ask from 
God an explanation of the miracle with a fast of three days. On 
the third night of the fast the archangel Michael appeared to the 
bishop in a ghostly vision, thus saying, "Wisely ye did to seek at 
God that which was hidden to men. Know thou for certain, that 
the man who was shot with his own arrow, that it was done with 
my will. I am Michael, the archangel of God Almighty, and I con¬ 
tinue ever in his sight. I say to thee that I especially love the place 
which the bull defended, and I would by that sign manifest that I 
am the guardian of the place; and of all the miracles which there 
happen, I am the spectator and observer." And with these words 
the archangel departed to heaven. 

The bishop recounted his vision to the townsfolk, and they af¬ 
terwards usually resorted thither, and fervently prayed the living 
God and his archangel Michael. Two doors they saw in the church, 
and the south door was somewhat larger, from which there lay 
steps to the west part: but they durst not visit the holy house with 
entrance, but daily prayed fervently at the door. 

heathenism, declared war against the inhabitants of the city of Se¬ 
pontina, who worshiped the holy place, and against those of Ben- 

prayed for a space of three days, that they might, in those three 
days, implore with fasting the succour of the archangel Michael. 
The heathen also in like manner, with gifts and offerings, dili- 

gods. 

Lo, on the night then on the morrow of which the fight was 
to take place, the archangel Michael appeared to the bishop, and 
said that he had heard their prayers, and promised them his suc¬ 
cour, and commanded them to array themselves against their foes 

and free from care, through the angel’s promise, and with con¬ 
fidence in his succour, marched against the heathen. Then im¬ 
mediately at the beginning of the fight the mount Garganus was 
trembling with immense quaking, and great lightning flew from 
the mountain as it were arrows against the heathen folk, and the 
knoll of the mount was all overhung with dark clouds. Where- 
upon the heathen with affrighted mind took to flight, and at the 
same time that they were shot with fiery arrows, they were over¬ 
whelmed from behind by the weapons of the Christians, until half¬ 
dead they sought their city Naples. But those who escaped from 
those perils, acknowledged that God’s angel came to the succour 
of the Christians, and they straightways subjected their necks to 
Christ, and became armed with his faith. Verily in that slaugh¬ 
ter there were counted six hundred men shot with the fiery ar¬ 
rows. The Christians then victorious returned home with great 
confidence and joy, and brought their promise to the temple to 
Almighty God and his archangel Michael. Then saw they before 
the north door of the church, on the marble stone, as it were a 

derstood that the archangel Michael would manifest that token of 
his presence. They then forthwith raised a church and an altar 
thereover, to the praise of the archangel, who had stood in that 
place succouring them. 

There was then a great doubt among the townsfolk concern¬ 
ing the church, whether they should go in, or should hallow it. 
Whereupon they raised a church in the east part of the place, and 
hallowed it to the honour of the apostle Peter, and therein placed 
an altar to St. Mary and John the Baptist. Then at last the bishop 

the archangel’s structure. To this errand the pope answered thus, 
"If it is allowed to men to hallow the church which the archangel 
himself constructed, then the hallowing ought to be on the day 
on which, through the grace of the Almighty, he gave you victory. 
But if aught else should be pleasing to the archangel, ask his will 

he enjoined to his fellow-citizens a fast of three days, and prayed 
to the Holy Trinity that some certain sign might be shown him 
concerning their doubt. The archangel Michael then, on the third 
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night of the fast, said to the bishop in a dream, "There is no need they could not come to the kingdom of heaven, unless they were 

for you to hallow the church which I have constructed. I myself as humble and as innocent as the child was which he called to him. 

constructed and hallowed it. But go into the church fearlessly, and A meek child desires not other men’s possessions, nor a beauteous 

and do thou sing mass there to-morrow, and let the people, after those who injured it, nor feigns it with words, so that it think one 
the divine rites, go to housel; and I will then show how I through thing and say another. In like manner should God’s followers, that 
myself hallowed the place." is, Christians, have that innocence in their mind which a child has 

They then straightways on the morrow went joyfully thither in its age. 
with their offerings, and with great unity of their prayers went in Jesus said, "Verily I say unto you, ye shall not come to the king- 

t stretching very near to the marble stone, on which the an- He did not enjoin to his disciples that they should be children in 
standing had manifested his foot-marks. On the east part was body, but that they should hold the innocence of meek children 

n a great church to which they step by step ascended. The in their conduct. In one place he said, when a child was brought 


. its portico could easily contain in its space five hun- to him to be blessed, and his disciples reproved it, "Suffer these 
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sight of mine eye." 

"I say unto you, that their angels ever see the countenance of 

over every believing man an angel is set as a guardian, who shields 
him against the devil’s machination, and supports him in holy 
virtues, as the psalmist said of every righteous man, "God hath 
commanded his angels concerning thee, that they may preserve 
thee, and lift thee in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 

from his birth an angel assigned to him in fellowship, as it is writ¬ 
ten of the apostle Peter, when the angel led him from the prison, 

sion. Then said the faithful, "It is not Peter ufho there knocketh, 
but is his angel." But those angels, whom God has set as guardians 
over his chosen, never depart from his presence; for God is ev¬ 
erywhere, and whithersoever the angels fly, they are ever in his 
presence, and partake of his glory. They announce our works 
and prayers to the Almighty, though to him nothing is hidden, 
as the archangel Raphael said to the man of God, Tobias, "When 
ye prayed, I offered your prayers before God." 

The Old Law informs us that archangels are set over every na¬ 
tion, that they may take care of the people, over the other an¬ 
gels, as Moses, in the fifth book of the Old Law, manifested in 
these words, "When God on high divided and scattered Adam’s 
offspring, he set the boundaries of nations according to the num¬ 
ber of his angels." In this sense agrees the prophet Daniel in 
his prophecy. An angel of God spake to Daniel concerning 
the archangel who directed the Persian people, and said, "The 
archangel came to me, the prince of the Grecian people, and there 
is none of these my supporter, save Michael, the prince of the He¬ 
brew folk. Lo, Michael, one of the first princes, came to me in 
succour, and I continued there with the king of the Persian na¬ 
tion." By these words is manifested how great care the archangels 
have of their authority over mankind, when he said that Michael 
came to his succour. 

It is now credible that the archangel Michael has care of Chris¬ 
tian men, who was prince of the Hebrew folk, while they believed 
in God; and that he m a nifested when he built himself a church 
among a faithful people on mount Garganus, as we have read a 
little before. It is done by God’s dispensation, that the great heav¬ 
enly angel is the constant supporter of Christian men on earth, 
and their intercessor in heaven with Almighty God, who liveth 
and reigneth to all eternity. Amen. 

THE TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY 
AFTER PENTECOST. 

"The Lord was speaking at a certain time to his apostles in para¬ 
bles, thus saying, The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain 
king who made a marriage for his son. Then sent he his messen¬ 
gers to invite his subjects,” etc. 

We follow in this text the exposition of pope Gregory. 

My dearest brothers, I have frequently told you, that every¬ 
where in the holy gospel this present church is called the king¬ 
dom of heaven. Verily a gathering of righteous men is called the 
kingdom of heaven. God said through his prophet, "Heaven is my 
seat." Paul the Apostle said that "Christ is God’s Might and God’s 
Wisdom." Clearly we may understand that the soul of every righ¬ 
teous man is heaven, when Christ is God’s Wisdom, and the soul 
of a righteous man is the seat of wisdom, and heaven is his seat. 
Of this the psalmist said, "The heavens make known the glory of 
God." He calls the heavens God’s messengers. But the congrega¬ 
tion of holy men is the kingdom of heaven, because their hearts 
are not occupied in earthly desires, but they sigh for that which is 
above; and God now long since reigns in them, as in the heavenly 

The king who made a marriage for his son is God the Father, 
who associated the holy church with his Son through the mystery 
of his incarnation. The holy church is Christ’s bride, by which he 
daily begets spiritual children, and she is the mother of all Chris¬ 
tian men, and, nevertheless, an undefiled maiden. Through belief 


and baptism we are begotten to God, and adopted as his spiri¬ 
tual children, through Christ’s humanity, and through grace of 
the Holy Ghost. 

God sent his messengers, that he might invite everyone to this 
marriage. He sent once and again; for he sent his prophets, who 
announced his Son’s humanity to come, and again, he afterwards 

prophets had erst prophesied it. When they would not come to 
the marriage, he sent again, thus saying, "Say to those who are 

and my fatted fowls, and have prepared all my things: come to the 
marriage." 

The oxen betoken the patriarchs of the old law, who might then, 
by permission of the old law, slay their foes in the manner of an 
ox. It is thus written in the old law, "Love thy friend, and hate 
thy foe." Thus it was allowed to men of old, that they might with 
strong might oppress, and with weapons slay the adversaries of 
God and their own foes. But the same God, who gave this per¬ 
mission through the law of Moses before his advent, the same 
afterwards, when he through human nature came to the world, 
changed the mandate, thus saying, "I command you. Love your 
foes, and do good to those who hate you, and pray for your perse¬ 
cutors, that ye may be children of the Heavenly Father, who letteth 
his sun shine over good and evil, and he giveth rain-showers and 
fruits to the righteous and to the unrighteous." What betoken the 
oxen but the fathers of the old law? What were they but the like 
of oxen, when, by permission of the old law, they struck their foes 
with the horn of bodily might? 

The fatted fowls betoken the holy teachers of the New Testa¬ 
ment. These are fatted with the grace of the Holy Ghost to that 
degree, that they desire the heavenly journey with the wings of 
spiritual fife. What is it for a man to set his thoughts on sublu¬ 
nary things but, as it were, a tenuity of mind? He who is filled 
with the food of heavenly love, is as though he were fatted with 
generous meats. With this fatness the psalmist would be fatted, 
when he said, "Be my soul filled as with fat and with tallow." 

What is, "My oxen and my fatted fowls are slain," but as though 
he had said, ’Behold the lives of the old fathers, and understand the 
singing of the prophets, and the preaching of the apostles concern¬ 
ing my Son’s humanity, and come to the marriage’? That is, ’Come 
with faith, and associate yourselves to the holy church, which is 
his bride and your mother.’ 

"They neglected it, and went, some to their farms, some to their 
merchandise." He goes to his farm and neglects God’s preparation, 
who immoderately attends to earthly pursuits to that degree that 
he neglects God’s portion. He goes about his traffic, who with 
covetousness heeds worldly gains more than the riches of eter¬ 
nal life. But when they busy themselves immoderately, some with 
earthly pursuits and some with worldly treasures, then they can- 

rule. Some also are so perversely minded, that they may not hear 
God’s preaching, but with persecution afflict God’s messengers, as 
the gospel hereafter says, "Some seized the messengers, and with 
injury afflicted them, and slew them. But the king, when he was 
informed of this, sent his army, and destroyed the murderers and 

He destroyed the murderers, because he fiercely slew the im¬ 
pious persecutors, as we read everywhere in the passions of the 

to be beheaded, but he was suddenly driven from his realm, and 
wolves tore him in pieces. Herod beheaded the apostle James, and 

and when the king was inquiring how he came out of the prison, 
God’s angel came to him afterwards and slew him to death. As- 
tryges, the Indian king, who slew Bartholomew, became mad, and 
in a fit of madness departed. In like manner Egeas, who crucified 
Andrew, ended forthwith in a fit of madness. Longsome would it 
be to recount the ends of all the impious persecutors, how sternly 
the Almighty God avenged on them the sufferings of his saints. 
The gospel says, that he burned their city, because they will be, 
both with soul and with body, burned in everlasting torment. "He 
sent his army," because through his angels he destroys the wicked. 
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What are the hosts of angels but the army of the Heavenly King? 
He is called Dominus Sabaoth, that is ’Lord of an army,’ or ’Lord 
of Hosts.’ 

those whom I have thereto invited were not worthy of it. Go now 
to the outlets of the ways, and whomsoever ye find, invite to the 
marriage." Ways are the various deeds of men. Outlets of ways 
are the perishing of worldly works; and those very often come 
to God, who in earthly works but little prosper. Hereupon the 
king’s messengers went through the ways, gathering all whom 
they found, both evil and good, and at length made the marriage. 
In this present church are mingled evil and good, as clean com 
with foul cockle: but at the end of this world the true Judge will bid 
his angels gather the cockle by burthens, and cast it into the un¬ 
quenchable fire. By burthens they will gather the sinful from the 
righteous: then will murderers be tied together within the hellish 
fire, and robbers with robbers, the covetous with the covetous, 
adulterers with adulterers; and so all wicked associates, bound to¬ 
gether, shall suffer in everlasting torments; and the clean wheat 
shall be brought into God’s barn: that is, the righteous shall be 
brought to everlasting fife, where storm comes not nor any tem¬ 
pest that may injure the corn. Then will the good be nowhere but 

My brothers, if ye are good, then should ye bear with equa- 

this present fife. He is not good who will not bear with the evil. 
On this the voice of God said to the prophet Ezekiel, "Thou son 
of man, unbelieving and prompters to evil are with thee, and 
thou dwellest with the worst wormkind." Again Paul the Apostle 
praised and confirmed the lives of believing men, thus stimulat¬ 
ing them, "Dwell among perverse mankind: shine among them as 
stars, holding the word of life." 

"The king went in, and beheld the guests, when he saw one 
man there who was not clad in a marriage garment." The mar- 

our Creator manifested to us in himself, when he vouchsafed to 
redeem us from eternal death with his precious blood, as John the 
Evangelist said, "So greatly God loved this world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son for us." The Son of God, who through love came 
to men, signified in the gospel that which the marriage garment 
betokened,-true love. Every of those who with faith and baptism 

marriage garment, if he holds not true love. For ye see that ev¬ 
eryone is ashamed, if he is invited to a worldly marriage, to come 
meanly clad to that short pleasure; but a much greater shame is 
it for him who with a sordid garment comes to God’s marriage, 
so that for his foul habit he shall be cast from eternal bliss into 

true love adorns our soul with spiritual fairness. Though a man 
have full faith, and give alms, and do much good, all will be vain, 
whatsoever he does, unless he have true love for God and for all 
Christian men. It is true love, that everyone love his friend well, 
and his foe for his good. The Heavenly King goes daily to the 
marriage, that is, into his church, and looks whether we are clad 
within in the marriage garment; and whomsoever he finds with¬ 
out true love, him he questions with wrath, thus saying, "Thou 

riage garment?" "Friend" he called him, and, nevertheless, cast him 
from his guests. A friend he was through faith, and a reprobate in 
works. He was forthwith silent, because at God’s doom there is 
no exculpation nor defence; for the Judge who convicts without, 
is cognizant of his mind within. Though any one have not true 
love perfectly, yet should he not despair of himself, for of such the 
prophet spake to God, "My Lord, thine eyes have seen my imper¬ 
fections, and in thy book all] are written." 

The king said to his servants, "Bind the misclad hands and 
feet, and cast him into outer darkness, there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth." The hands and the feet which are not 
now bound through awe of God from perverse works, shall then, 
through the sternness of God’s doom, be fast bound. The feet 
which will not visit the sick, and the hands which give nothing 


darkness. The inner darkness is the blindness of the heart. The 
outer darkness is the swart night of eternal condemnation. The 
condemned will then by compulsion suffer in outer darkness, be- 

has no remembrance of the true light, that is, Christ, who said of 
himself, "I am the light of the world; he who followeth me goeth 
not in darkness, but hath the light of life." In the outer darkness 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. There the eyes shall weep 
in the hellish flame, which now libidinously roll about with unal¬ 
lowed desires; and the teeth, which now rejoice in gluttony, shall 
there grate in the unspeakable torments, which are prepared for 
the adversaries of God. Verily the eyes will smart with the power¬ 
ful smoke, and the teeth quake with the great chill; for the repro¬ 
bates shall suffer intolerable heat, and unspeakable chill. Verily 
the hellish fire has unspeakable heat and no light, but burns eter- 

If any one doubt concerning the resurrection, he may in this 
gospel understand, that there will be a true resurrection, where 
there are eyes and teeth. Eyes are of flesh, and teeth of bone; for 
we shall, whether we will or not, arise at the end of this world 
with flesh and with bone, and receive the reward of all our deeds, 
either a dwelling with God for good deserts, or hell-torment with 
the devil for deeds of wickedness. Of this the blessed Job said, "I 
believe that my Redeemer liveth, and that I shall on the last day 
from earth arise, and that I shall again be clothed in my flesh, and 
that in my flesh I shall see God, I myself, and no other." That is, no 
other form through me, but I myself shall see him. 

The ending of this gospel is very awful: "Many are called and 
few chosen." Behold now the voices of us all call Christ, but the 
lives of us all call him not; for many deny in their practices that 
which they profess with their voice. Some men have a good be- 

beginning, and end well through true penitence. Some begin well 
and end better. Now everyone should greatly fear, though he lead 
a good life, and not presume on himself; for he knows not whether 
he is worthy to enter into the eternal kingdom. Nor should he de¬ 
spair of another, though he fall into vices; for he knows not the 
manifold abundance of God’s mercy. 

St. Gregory now says, that a certain brother entered into a 
monastery which he himself had founded, and after regular pro¬ 
bation received monkhood. A fleshly brother followed him to the 
monastery, not for desire of a good fife, but for fleshly love. The 
ghostly brother, through his good life, was exceedingly liked by 
the monks of the monastery; and his fleshly brother with per¬ 
verseness greatly contradicted the usages of his fife. He lived in 
the monastery rather from necessity than for bettering. He was 
idle of speech, and perverse in deeds; appearing well in raiment, 
and evil in morals. He had no patience, if any one exhorted him to 
a good course. Hence was his fife very irksome to the brothers, but 
they endured it calmly on account of his brother’s goodness. He 
could do nothing good, nor would he hear any good. He was then 
suddenly seized with some disease, and brought to death. When 
he was raised up for departure, the brothers came that they might 
pray for his soul. He lay chilled in his lower limbs: in his breast 
alone the spirit yet breathed. The brothers then prayed for him the 
more fervently, the more they saw that he would quickly depart. 
He then suddenly cried, thus saying, "Depart from me. Lo here 
is a dragon come which is to swallow me, but he cannot for your 
presence. He has seized my head in his jaws. Give place to him, 

swallowed, why should I suffer delay through your presence?" 

The brothers said to him, "Why speakst thou with such great 
despair? Mark thyself with the sign of the holy rood." He answered 
as he was able, "I would joyfully bless myself with the sign of 
the holy rood, but I have not the power, for the dragon sorely 
oppresses me." Whereupon the monks prostrated themselves with 
weeping to the earth, and begun more fervently to pray to the 
Powerful God for his salvation. Lo then, the sick man suddenly 
started, and with exulting voice said, "I thank God: behold now 
the dragon which would swallow me is put to flight through your 
prayers. He is driven from me, and could not stand against your 

ready to turn to monastic fife, and to forsake all worldly practices." 
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His cold limbs then requickened, and he turned with all his heart 
to God, and by long sickness in his conversion was justified, and 
at length died of the same disease; but he saw not the dragon at 
his departure, for he had overcome him by the conversion of his 
heart. 

We should not be hopeless, though in this present church many 
are evil and few good; for Noah’s ark on the waves of the great 
flood was a type of this church, and it was in the lower part wide 
and in the upper narrow. In the lowermost bottom dwelt the fierce 
beasts and creeping worms. On the second flooring dwelt birds 
and clean animals. On the third flooring dwelt Noah with his wife, 
and his three sons with their three wives. In the bottom the ark 
was roomy, where the fierce beasts dwelt, and narrowed above, 
where the dwelling of men was; for the holy church is in fleshly 
men very broad, and in spiritual narrow. She spreads her bosom 
where the rugged dwell in brutal habits, and she is narrowed at 
the end which the discreet inhabit, living in spiritual practices; 
for the holier they are in this present church, so the less of them 
there is. Much more is there of those men who live for their own 
lusts, than there is of those who regulate their life’s actions after 
the commandments of God: yet is the number of holy men ever 
increased through the diminution of impious men. The number of 
God’s chosen is not little, as Christ said in another place, "Many 
shall come from the east part and from the west, and shall sit with 
the patriarch Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob in the kingdom of 
heaven." Again, the psalmist said of God’s chosen, "I counted them, 
and their number is greater than the sand-grains." In this present 
life the chosen appear few in comparison with the number of the 
reprobates, but when they shall be gathered to the eternal life, 
their number will be so manifold, that it will exceed, according to 
the prophet’s saying, the number of the sand-grains. 

Lead us, Almighty God, to the number of thy chosen saints, into 
the everlasting bliss of thy kingdom, which thou hast prepared 
from the beginning of the world for those who love thee, thou who 
livest and reignest with the Eternal Father and the Holy Ghost for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

NOVEMBER I. THE NATIVITY OF 
ALL SAINTS. 

Holy doctors have counselled that the faithful church should 
celebrate and piously solemnize this day to the honour of ALL 
SAINTS; because they could not appoint a festival separately for 
each of them, nor to any man in the present life are the names of all 
of them known, as John the Evangelist wrote in his ghostly vision, 
thus saying, "I saw so great a multitude as no man may number, of 
all nations and of every tribe, standing before the throne of God, 
all clad in white garments, holding palm-twigs in their hands, and 
they sung with a loud voice, Salvation be to our God who sitteth on 
his throne. And all the angels stood around his throne, and bowed 
down to God, thus saying, Be to our God blessing and brightness, 
wisdom and thanksgiving, honour and strength, for ever and ever. 

God’s saints are angels and men. Angels are spirits without 
body. These the Almighty Ruler created in great fairness, for his 

Of these we fear to speak much, because for God alone is it to 

tion or decay, in eternal purity. Nevertheless we know from holy 
writings, that there are nine hosts of angels existing in heavenly 
majesty, who never committed any sin. The tenth host perished 
through pride, and were turned into accursed spirits, and driven 
from heavenly joy into hell-torment. 

But some of those holy spirits, who continued with their Cre- 

by God’s direction, work signs and frequently miracles in the 
world. Some of them are chiefs set over other angels for the ful¬ 
filment of the divine mysteries. Through some God establishes 
and decides his dooms. Some are so closely associated with God, 
that no others are between them, and they are then burning in so 
much greater love, as they more clearly behold the brightness of 
God. Now is this day piously hallowed to these angels, and also 
to those holy men, who through great excellences have thriven 


to God from the beginning of the world. Of these were first the 
patriarchs, religious and glorious men in their lives, the fathers 
of the prophets, whose memory shall not be forgotten, and their 
names shall last for ever, because they were acceptable to God 
through faith, and righteousness, and obedience. These were fol¬ 
lowed by the chosen company of prophets: they held speech with 
God, and to them he manifested his secrets, and enlightened them 
with the grace of the Holy Ghost, so that they knew the things to 
come, and announced them in prophetic song. Verily the chosen 
prophets by many signs and foretokens were in their fives illustri¬ 
ous. They healed the sickness of men, and the bodies of dead men 
they raised to life. They also, for the people’s perversity, with¬ 
drew the showers of heaven, and again in mercy permitted them. 
They bewailed the people’s sins, and their punishment prevented 
on themselves. Christ’s humanity, and his passion, and resurrec- 

Ghost, they prophesied. 

In the New Testament John the Baptist stept forth, who with 
prophecy preached the advent of Christ, and also with his finger 
pointed him out. "Among the children of women there hath arisen 
no greater man than is John the Baptist." With these champions of 
God accords the twelvefold n u m b er of Christ’s apostles, whom 
he himself chose for his disciples, and instructed them in right 
belief and true doctrine, and set them as teachers to all nations, 
so that the sound of their preaching went over all the earth, and 
their words came to the boundaries of the whole world. To these 
twelve apostles said the Almighty Jesus, "Ye are the light of the 
world: let your light so shine before men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven. Ye are my 
friends, and I make known unto you whatsoever I have heard from 
my Father." Verily the Lord gave power to his twelve apostles to 
work the same wonders which he himself performed in the world. 
And whatsoever they bind on earth, that shall be bound in heaven; 
and whatsoever they unbind on earth, that shall be unbound in 
heaven. He also promised them with a true promise, that at the 
great doom they shall be sitting on twelve judgement-seats, to 
judge all men who have ever received life in the body. 

After the apostolic company we honour the steadfast band of 
God’s martyrs, who through divers torments courageously im¬ 
itated the passion of Christ, and through martyrdom passed to 

burned in flame, others beaten with scourges, others transfixed 
with stakes, some slain on the cross, some sunk in the wide 
sea, others flayed alive, others torn with iron claws, some over¬ 
whelmed with stones, some afflicted with winterly cold, some 
slain by hunger, some with hands and feet cut off, as a specta¬ 
cle to people, for their faith and the holy name of Jesus Christ. 
These are the triumphant friends of God, who despised the be¬ 
hests of those criminal princes, and now they are glory-crowned 
with the triumph of their sufferings in eternal joy. They might be 
slain bodily, but they could not by any torments be turned from 
God. Their hope was filled with immortality, though before men 
they were tormented. They were for a short time afflicted, and 
lastingly comforted, for God tried them as gold in a furnace, and 
he found them worthy of him, and as holy offerings received them 
into his heavenly kingdom. 

After the persecution of the cruel kings and princes had ceased, 
in the peaceful condition of God’s church, there were holy priests 
thriving to God, who with true doctrine and holy examples ever 
inclined the men of the people to God. Their minds were pure, 
and filled with cleanness, and with clean hands they served God 
Almighty at his altar, celebrating the holy mystery of Christ’s 
body and his blood. They likewise offered themselves a living 
sacrifice to God, without blemish or admixture of perverse work. 
They delivered God’s doctrine to their followers, as an imperish- 

inclined them to the way of life, and for no awe of the world re¬ 
frained from preaching God’s law; and though they felt not the 
sword’s edge, yet, through the merits of their fives, are they not 

shed only but also by abstinence from sins, and by the observance 
of God’s comm a ndments. 

This is followed by the life and extraordinary knowledge of an- 
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chorites. These dwelling in the waste, trampled with stern mind 
and rigid life on worldly delicacies and luxuries. They fled from 
the sight and praise of worldly men, and, crouching in miser- 

speeches, were shining in great wonders. To the blind they gave 
sight, gait to the halt, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb. 
Devils they overcame and drove away, and through God’s might 
raised the dead. The book which is called Vitas Patrum speaks 
manifoldly concerning the lives of these anchorites, and also of 

them living wonderfully everywhere in the deserts and in monas¬ 
teries, but yet especially in Egypt. Some of them lived on fruit 

gels, some by birds, until angels afterwards by an easy death bore 
them to God. 

O thou, blessed parent of God, ever maiden Mary, temple of 
the Holy Ghost, maiden before conception, maiden in conception, 
maiden after conception, great is thy glory on this festival among 


and not in their spirit, because they desire to have much. There are 
also other poor, not through indigence but in spirit, because they 
are, according to the apostolic saying, "As having nought and pos¬ 
sessing all things." In this way Abraham was poor, and Jacob, and 
David, who, raised on his throne, showed himself poor in spirit, 
thus saying, "I truly am poor and needy." The proud rich are not 

possessions and swelled up in mind. Poor through indigence and 
in spirit are those perfect monks, who for God so completely for¬ 
sake all things, that they will not have their own bodies in their 
power, but live by direction of their ghostly teacher; and therefore 
as much as they here for God continue in indigence, so much will 
they be hereafter enriched in the glory to come. 

"Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land." They 
are meek and gentle, who withstand not the evil, but with their 
goodness overcome the evil: they shall have the land of which 
the psalmist spake, "Lord, thou art my hope: be my portion in the 
earth of the living." The earth of the living is the stability of the 
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He will be blessed and happy who for Christ suffers malediction 
and insults from false hypocrites, because false malediction be¬ 
comes a blessed benediction to the righteous. 

"Rejoice and be glad, for your meed is manifold in heaven." It 
befits the faithful to glory in tribulations, for tribulation works 
patience, and patience trial, and trial hope. But hope is never con¬ 
founded, because the love of God is poured into our hearts, by the 
Holy Ghost who is given to us. Of this spake the apostle James, 
"O ye my brothers, hope for yourselves every bliss, when ye are 

cious than gold which has been tried by fire." Again, holy writ 
says, "Vessels of clay are tried in a furnace, and righteous men in 
the affliction of their temptation." Of these said Jesus also in an¬ 
other place to his disciples, "If this world hate you, know ye that 
it hated me before you; and if they persecuted me, then will they 
also persecute you." Christ himself was slain by impious men, and 
so also his disciples and martyrs; and all those who desire to live 
religiously in the faithful church shall suffer persecution, either 
from the invisible devil or from visible impious limbs of the devil: 
but these transitory persecutions or tribulations we should with 
joy undergo for Christ’s name, because he has thus promised to 
all the patient, "Exult and rejoice, behold your meed is manifold 
in heaven." 

We might more elaborately expound this holy text, according 
to the interpretation of Augustine, but we doubt whether ye can 
accurately judge of greater deepness therein; but let us with in¬ 
ward heart pray to the Almighty Ruler, who has gladdened us to¬ 
day with the manifold celebration of all his saints, that he grant 
us abundance of his mercy through their manifold intercessions, 
so that we ever in their sight may rejoice with them, as we now 
with transitory service honour them. 

Be glory and praise to Jesus Christ, who is the beginning and 
end, Creator and Redeemer of all saints, with Father and with Holy 
Ghost, ever to eternity. Amen. 

NOVEMBER XXIII. THE NATIVITY 
OF ST. CLEMENT THE MARTYR. 

Most beloved men, your faith will be the firmer, if ye hear concern¬ 
ing God’s saints, how they earned the heavenly kingdom; and ye 
may the more certainly call to them, if the course of their lives be 
known to you through the preaching of teachers. 

This holy man Clement, whom we honour on this present fes¬ 
tival, was a disciple of the blessed apostle Peter. Then was he 
thriving in ghostly lore and study so greatly, that the apostle Pe¬ 
ter chose him for pope of the Roman people after his day, and 
before his passion ordained him pope, and placed him in his epis¬ 
copal seat, that he might have care of Christian men. He had or¬ 
dained two bishops previously, Linus and Clitus, but he did not 
place them in his seat, as he did this holy man, whom to-day we 
honour. Clement then after Peter’s passion thrived in fairness of 

Christians together. He was liked by the heathen people, because 
he did not insult their gods with contumely, but with bookly rea¬ 
soning manifested to them what they were, and where born whom 
they honoured as their gods, and showed to them, with manifest 
proofs, their lives and ends; and said that they themselves might 
easily attain to God’s mercy, if they would wholly turn from their 

cause he truly proved that their forefathers were called friends of 
God, and that God appointed them a holy law for their fives’ di¬ 
rection; and said, that they would have been foremost in God’s 
election, if with belief they had obeyed his commandments. By 

tians of those countries to be reduced to public mendicity, but by 
daily preaching he exhorted the rich and affluent to alleviate the 
poverty of the Christians with their affluence, lest by the gifts of 
heathen men they should be corrupted. 

And Dionysius, God’s martyr, who through the lore and mir¬ 
acles of Paul the Apostle had with holy life turned to the faith 
of Christ, returned at that time from Greece to the holy pope 
Clement, Peter’s successor, and he received him with great hon¬ 


our, and in veneration expressly remitted to him his holy life, 
and with love retained him. Again, after a time, said the blessed 
Clement to the holy man Dionysius, "Be to thee given might 

realm of the Franks, and preach to them the gospel and the glory 
of heaven’s kingdom." Dionysius was then obedient to his com¬ 
mands, and with his companions went to Frankland, preaching 
Christianity with great miracles so effectually, that the fierce hea¬ 
then, as soon as they saw him, either falling sought his feet, obey¬ 
ing him and God, or if any one of them was hostile, he was seized 
with such great fear, that he straightways fled from his pres¬ 
ence. Then was all the realm of the Franks inclined to God’s faith, 
through the preaching and miracles of the blessed man Dionysius; 
and he also sent some of his companions to Spain, to announce the 
word of life to that nation. 

After this, Clement, the Romans’ pope, was accused to the em¬ 
peror Trajan, for the great Christianity which he had raised every¬ 
where in his realm. Then sent the emperor Trajan letters back, 
that the holy pope Clement should bow to heathenism, or should 

demned for belief were banished. The emperor’s command was 
then carried into effect, and the Almighty God had provided so 
great grace for Clement, that the heathen judge bewailed his jour¬ 
ney with weeping, thus saying, "May the God whom thou wor- 
shipest comfort and support thee in thy exile." And he then or- 

which he might have for sustenance. The ship was then filled with 
Christian men, who would not forsake the holy pope. 

When he came to the waste, he found there more than two 
thousand Christian men, who by a longsome condemnation were 
set to the digging of marble, who greatly rejoiced at his coming, 
with one voice saying, "Behold here is our shepherd, behold here is 
the comforter of our tribulation and work." When he with persua¬ 
sive words had confirmed and comforted their afflicted minds, he 
was informed that they daily fetched water for themselves on their 
shoulders more than six miles. Then said the blessed bishop, "Let 
us with firm faith pray to the Lord Jesus, to open nearer at hand 
for us his professors the veins of his wellsprings, that we may 
rejoice in his benefits." When this prayer was ended, the bishop 
beheld on each side, and saw on the right side a white lamb stand¬ 
ing, which beckoned with his right foot, as if it would show the 
water-vein. Then Clement understood the lamb’s beckoning, and 
said, "Open the earth in this place where the lamb beckoned." His 
companions fulfilled his command, and straightways at the first 
digging an immense wellspring sounded out, and ran forth in a 
great stream. Whereupon they all greatly rejoiced, and thanked 
God for this alleviation of their tribulation. Then was the saying 
fulfilled, which they said at the bishop’s coming, "Behold here is 
our shepherd, behold here is the comforter of our tribulation." 

This miracle then became known through the neighbouring 
provinces, and they all visited the holy bishop with reverence, 
praying that he would confirm them with his lore. He then in¬ 
clined them all to God’s faith, and within a few days baptized 

where, and idols overthrown; so that within the space of one year 
idolatry was not found over a neighbourhood of a hundred miles. 

It happened then that certain heathens were stimulated by 
envy, and sent their errand to the emperor, and announced to him 
that his folk were at last all excited, and wholly turned from his 
worship, through Clement, the Christians’ bishop. Then was the 
heathen emperor, Trajan, greatly excited, and sent a cruel com¬ 
mander, his name was Aufidianus, who with divers torments had 

with the faithful folk. The impious murderer then, Aufidianus, 
when he could not by any threats terrify the Christians, for they all 
rejoicing together hastened to martyrdom, left the folk and would 
compel the bishop alone to idolatry; but when he saw that he could 
not in any way incline him, he said to those under him, "Lead him 
to the middle of the sea, and tie an anchor to his neck, and thrust 
him out into the middle of the deep." It was then done by command 
of the cruel murderer, and a great multitude of the Christians stood 
on the sea strand, weeping and praying to the Almighty, who cre¬ 
ated sea and earth, that they might attend his holy body with their 
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Then said his two disciples Phoebus and Cornelius, "O ye broth¬ 
ers, let us unanimously pray to our Lord, that he manifest to us 
the venerable presence of his holy martyr." Whereupon the sea, 
at God’s behest, flowing out, cleared for them three miles of dry 
space, so that the Christians boldly went in, and found a new coffin 
of marble shaped in form of a church, and the holy martyr’s body 
placed therein through the ministry of angels, and the anchor ly¬ 
ing by his side. Then was manifested to them that they should ob¬ 
tain from God, that in the course of every year, at the time of his 
passion, the sea for seven days should prepare dry ground for the 
people, that they within that time might seek his holy body. That 

the honourable sepulchre for his holy martyr. Then through this 
miracle all the unbelieving became Christians, so that there was 
not found in the country either heathen or Jew that was not con¬ 
verted to the Christian faith. But at the holy coffin heavenly cures 
are permitted for diseased bodies, through the intercession of the 
holy martyr. Whosoever sick seeks his sepulchre on his festival, 


Hezekiah also sent his counsellors clad in haircloth to the 
prophet Isaiah, thus saying, "Raise thy prayers for the people 
of Israel, that the Almighty God may hear the calumnies which 
the king of Assyria has sent in scorn and reproach of his great 
majesty." Then answered the prophet Isaiah to the messengers, 
"Say to your lord that he be fearless. God Almighty saith, Sen¬ 
nacherib shall not shoot arrows into the city of Jerusalem, nor 
with his shield overpower it; but I will cast a hook into his nose, 
and a bridle on his lips, and I will lead him back to his people, and 
I will cause him to fall under the sword’s edge in his own country; 
and I will shield the city for myself and for my servant David." 
Then on that night God’s angel went, and slew of the Assyrian 
king’s army a hundred and eighty-five thousand men. On the mor¬ 
row Sennacherib arose, and saw the dead bodies, and turned with 
great shame back to the city of Nineveh. It happened then that he 
was praying to his idol, and his two sons slew him with the sword, 
as the prophet through the Spirit of God had prophesied. 

After that Nebuchadnezzar, the Chaldean king, commanded the 
three believing youths, Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael, to be 
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After that Herod, king of Judah, set the apostle Peter in prison 
bound with two chains, and set wards within and without: but on 
the night when the impious king would slay him on the morrow, 
God’s angel came shining from heaven, and led him out through 
the iron gates, and on the morrow the prison again stood fast 

Domitian, the heathen emperor, commanded the evangelist 
John to be cast into boiling oil, hut he, through God’s protection, 
went out as unhurt as when he was cast in. To the same John an 
idolater gave poison to drink, but he, after the draught, continued 
sound and uninjured. 

Paul the apostle wrote concerning himself, and said, that he 
passed one day and one night at the bottom of the sea. Again, on 
a time a serpent seized him by the finger, but he shook it into the 
burning fire, and he felt nothing of the poison. 

No earthly man may by writings make known, nor with tongue 
relate how often the Almighty Ruler has saved his chosen from 
divers perils, to the praise and honour of his majesty. But he very 
often allows the impious greatly to afflict his saints, sometimes 
with painful persecution, sometimes with slaying, that fierce per¬ 
secution may end for the righteous in eternal rest, and for the mur- 

lations of the righteous, but the Lord from all these will release 
them." In two ways God releases his chosen, openly and secretly. 
Openly they are released, when in sight of men they are saved, as 

through martyrdom they come to heavenly honours. If they suffer 
for true faith or for righteousness, they will then be martyrs. But 
if they are slain guiltless, their innocence will lead them to the 
fellowship of God’s saints; for innocence ever continues secure. 
But if any one suffers persecution for sins, and knows himself, 
so that he inwardly pray for God’s mercy, then will the transient 
punishment prevent eternal damnation. For crimes were the two 
thieves punished who were crucified with Christ, but one of them 
with great faith prayed to Christ, thus saying, "Lord, think of me 
when thou comest to thy kingdom." Christ answered him, "Verily 


chose worldly philosophers, but they would have waxed proud, 
had he not before chosen the uneducated fishers. 

Consider now how the Lord took glory away from mankind, 
that he might give them glory. He took from us our vain glory, 
that he might give us the eternal. Thou shalt not glory in thyself, 
but, as the apostle said, "Let him who glorieth glory in God." 

Peter and Andrew, by Christ’s behest, straightways left their 
nets, and followed him. They had not yet seen him work any 
wonders, nor had they yet heard from his mouth of the meed 
of everlasting reward, and yet, after the utterance of one com¬ 
mand, they forgot that which they had. Many of God’s miracles 
we have heard of and also seen; by many stripes we are often¬ 
times afflicted, and by manifold asperities of threats terrified, and 
yet we despise God’s behest, and will not follow him to the way 
of fife. Now he sits in heaven, clothed with the humanity which 

commandments. He has wholly subjected the necks of nations to 
his yoke, he has prostrated the glory of the world, and by frequent 

ertheless, our proud mind will not voluntarily forsake that which 
it loses daily by compulsion. My brothers, what excuse can we use 
at his doom, now that we will not turn from this present love of 
the world, through his commandments, nor are we corrected by 

It is to be expected that one of you in his still thoughts say to 
himself, What did the brothers, Peter and Andrew, leave, who had 
almost nothing? but in this case we should rather consider their 

for himself. Verily we hold our possessions with great love, and 
the things which we have not we seek with infinite desire. Peter 
and Andrew left much, when both of them wholly left the will to 
have, and renounced their own lusts. Some man will now say, I 
would imitate the apostles, who despised all worldly things, but 

and not his possessions. He reckons not what great riches we 
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Jesus said in some place to his apostles, "Verily I say unto you, 
Whosoever giveth cold water to drink to one thirsty man of those 
who believe in me, his meed shall not be lost." My brothers, con¬ 
sider now with how trifling value God’s kingdom is bought, and 
how precious it is to possess. The purchase may not be augmented 
for any treasure, but it will be priced to every man according to 
his own property. 

We read that at Christ’s birth heavenly angels were seen above 
the born child, and that they with great delight sung this hymn, 
"Gloria in excelsis Deo, and in terra pax hominibus bon* volun¬ 
tatis:" that is in our tongue, "Be glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace to those men who are of good will." No gift is so ac¬ 
ceptable to God as good will. If any one cannot obtain the means 
of offering a visible gift to God, let him offer an invisible one, 
that is, good will, which incomparably excels earthly treasures. 
What is good will but goodness, so that he grieves for another 

not for the world, but for good; to bear with his foe with love, to 

yond his power? What is any gift in comparison with this will, 
when the soul offers itself to God on the altar of its heart? Of 

laudationes tibi:" "God Almighty, in me are thy promises, which 
I will pay through praises." As if he had openly said. Though I 

self that which I may lay on the altar of thy praise; for thou livest 
not by our gift, but thou art more gladdened by the offering of 

with covetousness or envy, for they are adverse to good will, and 
as soon as they touch the mind, the good will departs: therefore 
the holy preachers would desire nothing in this world with cov¬ 
etousness, nor have any separate possessions, to the end that they 
might without envy inwardly love each other. 

Verily the prophet Isaiah saw the apostles to come, when, 
through the Spirit of God he said, "Who are these that here fly 
as clouds, and as doves to their windows?" The prophet saw them 

ing, and called them doves, and flying clouds. Our windows are 
our eyes, through which our soul beholds whatsoever it desires 

of gall. Verily the holy apostles were as doves at their windows, 
when they desired nothing in this world, but they meekly beheld 
all things, and were not drawn by desire of any rapine to that 
which they beheld without. He who by rapine desires the things 
that he beholds with his eyes without, is a kite, not a dove at his 

We have now in part run over the exposition of this gospel, 
now we will say to you the signification of the names of those 
four apostles, whom Christ first chose. Simon is interpreted obe¬ 
dient, and Peter acknowledging, Andrew bold, James is inter¬ 
preted withering, and John God’s grace: this signification every 
Christian man should certainly hold in his life. Peter was called 
Simon before his conversion, but Christ called him Peter, which 
signifies acknowledging, because he acknowledged Christ with 
true belief, when he said, "Thou art Christ, the Son of the living 
God." Undoubtedly he who rightly acknowledges God, and obeys 
him, holds in his life the signification of these two names. If he 
boldly, for the name of God, endures hardship, and manfully with¬ 
stands the temptations of the devil, then fulfils he in his conduct 
the signification of Andrew, which is interpreted bold. James is 
called withering, and he is truly withering, who with prudence 
withers his fleshly vices, and the instigation of the devil. John is 
interpreted God’s grace. He is aptly called God’s grace, who ob¬ 
tains the grace of God through good deserts, to the end that he 
may zealously fulfil his commandments. 

PASSION OF THE SAME. 

is called Achaia, and there preached the faith of the Lord, and 
the redemption of the world through his passion. Then Aigeas, 


tians to idolatrous worship. Andrew said to him, "It were fitting, 
now thou art a judge of men, that thou shouldest know thy Judge 

thy mind from the false gods." Aigeas answered him, "Art thou An¬ 
drew, who castest down the temples of our gods, and instigatest 

rejected, and ordered to be suppressed?" Andrew answered him, 
"The Roman senators know not yet God’s truth, how the Son of 
God came to men, and taught that these idols which ye worship 
are not gods, but are the worst devils, foes of mankind, who teach 
men how they may exasperate the Almighty God, and he then for¬ 
sakes them, and the devil deludes them so long, until they depart 
from their bodies guilty and naked, bearing nothing with them 
but sins alone." Aigeas said, "These are idle words; for when your 
Jesus preached these words, the Jews fastened him on a cross." 
Andrew answered him, "O, if thou wouldst know the mystery of 
the holy cross, with what discerning love the Prince of mankind 
received the cross for our re-establishment, not compelled, but of 
his own will." Aigeas said, "How sayest thou of his own will, when 
he was betrayed, and at the prayer of the Jews was crucified by 
the soldiers of the governor?" Andrew answered, "For this reason 
I said of his own will, because I was together with him when he 
was betrayed by his disciple, and he before his passion foretold 
it to us, and that on the third day he would arise from death: he 

again." Aigeas said, "I wonder that thou, a sagacious man, wilt fol¬ 
low this doctrine, let it have been as it might, of his own will or by 

him, "Great is the mystery of the cross, which I will disclose to 
thee, if thou wilt hear me." Aigeas said, "It cannot truly be called 
a mystery, but a punishment." Andrew said, "That same punish¬ 
ment thou wilt understand to be the mystery of the renovation 
of mankind, if thou wilt patiently hear me." Aigeas answered, "I 
will hear thee patiently, but if thou obeyest me not, thou shalt re¬ 
ceive the same mystery of the cross in thyself." Andrew answered 
him, "If I feared the cross, then would I not preach the glory of the 

of the cross as a glory, because through audacity thou dreadest 
not the punishment of death." Andrew answered, "Not through 
audacity, but through faith I dread not the punishment of death. 
The death of righteous men is precious, and the death of sinful 
men is execrable." Aigeas said, "Unless thou offerest gifts to our 
almighty gods, on the same cross which thou praisest I will order 

my gift to the Almighty God, who alone is the true God. Not flesh 
of lowing oxen, or blood of bucks, but I offer daily on the altar of 
the holy cross the undefiled lamb, and it continues sound and liv¬ 
ing after all folk have eaten its flesh, and drunk its blood." Aigeas 
asked, "How can that so be?" Andrew answered him, "If thou wilt 
learn how that can be, take a disciple’s form, that thou mayest 
learn this mystery." Aigeas said, "I will with torments extort from 
thee an insight into this matter." The holy apostle answered, "I 
wonder greatly at thee, how thou art turned to such great folly, 
that thou imaginest that for torments I will disclose to thee the 
divine mystery. Thou hast heard the mystery of the holy offer¬ 
ing; now, if thou believest that Christ, the Son of God, who was 
hanged on a cross, is true God, then will I disclose to thee how 
the lamb continues sound and undefiled in its kingdom, after it is 
offered, and its flesh eaten, and its blood drunken. But if thou wilt 
not believe, thou wilt never come to an insight of this truth." 

Hereupon Aigeas was wroth, and ordered the apostle to be 
thrust into a swart prison. There came then a great multitude of 
all the province to the prison, and would slay Aigeas, and lead the 
apostle from the prison. Then said Andrew to all the multitude, 
"My brothers, excite not the peaceful Lord to any anger with your 
design. Our Saviour was betrayed, and he had patience: he strove 
not, nor cried, nor did any man hear his voice in the streets. Have 
now quiet and peace, and hinder not my martyrdom, but rather 
prepare yourselves, as God’s soldiers, that ye with fearless mind 
may overcome all threats and bodily torments by patience. If any 
terror is to be dreaded, then is that to be dreaded which has no end. 
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vanishes. The pains in this world are either light and bearable, or 
they are heavy, and quickly drive out the soul. The pains which 
in the world to come are prepared for the evil, will be eternal; 

less torment, to which Ageas fearlessly hastens. Be rather ready, 
that through transitory tribulation ye may come to the eternal joy, 

When the apostle had through all the night taught the folk in 
such words, Ageas sent to the prison at dawn, and ordered the 
holy apostle to be led to him, and said, "I weened that thou in 
nightly meditation wouldst turn thy mind from folly, and cease 
from the praise of thy Christ, that thou mightest with us enjoy 
the delights of life. It is foolish that a man should hurry wilfully to 
the cross, and send himself to torments." Andrew answered, "Joy I 
may have with thee, if thou wilt believe in Christ and abandon thy 
idolatry. Christ sent me to this province, in which I have gained 
him no little folk." Ageas said, "Therefore do I force thee to offer 
to our gods, that this folk, whom thou hast deceived, may forsake 
the vanity of thy lore, that they may offer to our gods a grateful 
sacrifice. Not a city has remained in all this country in which the 
temples of our gods have not been forsaken, and now the worship 
of our gods shall be again established through thee, that they may 
be gladdened in thee, and that thou mayst be in our friendship. If 
thou wilt not this, then shalt thou, for the security of our gods, suf- 

of death, hear me, and thou chaff, prepared for everlasting kin¬ 
dling, hear me, God’s servant, and apostle of Jesus Christ. Until 
now I have spoken to thee meekly, that thou with reason might¬ 
est acknowledge the true belief; but now thou persistest in thy 
shamelessness, and weenest that I shall fear for thy threats. De- 

much the more acceptable I shall be to my King by as much as I 
for his name shall with profession continue in torments." 

scourged seven times; he afterwards ordered him to be raised, and 
said to him, "Andrew, hear me, and change thy resolve for the 
shedding of thy blood. If thou doest not so, I will cause thee to 
perish on the cross." The apostle answered, "I am Christ’s servant, 
and I shall rather wish than dread the triumph of his cross. But 
thou mayst escape from the eternal torments that are designed for 
thee, if thou wilt believe in Christ, after thou shalt have tried my 
steadfastness. I dread thy destruction, and for my suffering I am 

years. Therefore, miserable, increase not more thy miseries, and 
kindle not for thyself the everlasting fire." 

Hereupon Algeas exasperated ordered him to be hanged on a 
cross, and commanded the executioners to bind him on the cross 
with withies hands and feet, that he might slowly suffer. Then 
the Christian folk ran towards the executioners who led him to 
the cross, crying and saying, "What has this righteous man and 
friend of God perpetrated, that he is worthy of the cross?" But 
Andrew besought the folk not to hinder his suffering. He went 
with them rejoicing blithe of mind, and instructing the folk. He 
saw then from afar the cross which was prepared for him, and 
cried with a loud voice, thus saying, "Hail be to thee, cross, which 
wast hallowed by the body of Christ, and with his limbs adorned 
as with pearls. Thou hadst earthly awe before our Lord ascended 

Cheerful and rejoicing I come to thee, that thou mayst joyfully 
receive me the disciple of him who hung on thee, for I have ever 
loved thee, and I have desired to embrace thee. O thou good cross, 
which didst receive beauty and fairness from the limbs of the Lord, 
thou hast been of old desired and carefully loved, without inter¬ 
mission sought by, and now at last prepared for my longing mind. 
Receive me from men, and give me to my Teacher, that he through 
thee receive me, who through thee hath redeemed me." 

After these words he unclothed himself, and delivered his 
weeds to the executioners. They then approached, and raised him 
on the cross, and bound all his body with strong withies, as they 
had been commanded. There stood more than twenty thousand 
men with Ageas’s brother, together crying, "Unjust wisdom, that 


the holy man should thus suffer." But the holy Andrew from the 
cross cheered the minds of those faithful men, stimulating them 
to temporary patience, saying that this short suffering is not to be 
compared with the everlasting reward. 

Then in the meanwhile all the folk went to the house of Ageas, 
all crying together and saying, that so holy a man ought not to 
hang; a man strict of conduct, adorned with pure morals, a noble 
teacher, pious and meek, discreet and sober, ought not so to suffer, 
but should be loosed living from the cross; for he ceases not from 

feared the multitude, and promised that he would release him as 
they desired, and went forth with them. Then the apostle, when 
he saw them, asked, "How now, Ageas, why comest thou to us? If 
thou wilt yet believe in Jesus, thou shalt have mercy, as I promised 
thee. If thou comest to release me, I will not be released hence 
living. Now I already see my true King; I stand in his sight praying 
to him. For thee and thy misery I grieve, for eternal perdition 
awaits thee. Hasten now, wretch, while thou canst do anything, 
lest thou desire when it is forbidden thee." They would then release 
him, but their hands stiffened, whosoever touched the cross with 
hands. Then the apostle, with loudest voice, cried to Jesus Christ, 
thus praying, "My good Master, let me not be released, but do thou 

After these words a great light was seen suddenly coming from 
heaven to the apostle, and ill u mined him all around, so that h u m a n 
eyes might not see him for the heavenly fight that surrounded him. 
The fight continued nearly an hour, and Andrew gave up his ghost 
in that fight, and went to Christ together with that beam, to whom 
is ever glory throughout all the world. 

Ageas was seized by the horrid devil on the way homeward, 
before he came to his house, and he became exceedingly frantic, 
being cast to the earth in the sight of the men who went with 
him. He then departed from the world bloodthirsty to hell, and his 
brother held the corpse of the holy Andrew with great reverence, 
that he might enwrap it. So great awe sprang up over all that 
people, that not one there remained who believed not in God. 

The priests of that nation, and the same deacons who saw it all, 
recorded this passion, lest any one should doubt concerning this 
narrative. Let us now pray to the Almighty Ruler, that his apostle 
may be our intercessor, as he had been the preacher of his church. 

we say. 

THE FIRST SUNDAY IN THE LORD’S 
ADVENT. 

The service of this day, and the celebration of this tide speak con¬ 
cerning God’s advent. This tide until midwinter is called ADVEN- 
TUS DOMINI, that is THE LORD’S COMING. His advent is his hu¬ 
manity. He came to us when he took our nature to his Almighty 
Godhead, to the end that he might redeem us from the power of 
the devil. 

The custom now stands in God’s church, that all God’s servants 
in the church-services, both in holy readings and in harmonious 
hymns, constantly at this tide recite the songs of the prophets. The 
prophets, through the Spirit of God, prophesied Christ’s advent 
through humanity, and of that composed many books, which we 
now read over at God’s service before his birth-tide, to his honour, 
for that he would so mercifully visit us. Christ came at that time to 
mankind visibly, but he is ever invisibly with his chosen servants, 
as he himself promised, thus saying, "Lo I will be with you on all 
days until the consummation of this world." By these words he 
manifested that there will ever be, until the ending of the world, 
men chosen to him, who will be worthy that with him they may 
have habitation with God. 

The holy prophets prophesied both the first advent at the birth, 
and also the latter at the great doom. We also, God’s servants, 
confirm our faith with the services of this tide, because we in our 
hymns confess our redemption through his first advent, and we 
admonish ourselves to be ready on his latter advent, that we may 
from that doom follow him to everlasting fife, as he has promised 
us. Of the celebration of this tide the apostle Paul, in this epistle 
to the Roman people, and also to all believing men, spake, thus 
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admonishing, "My brothers, know ye that it is now time for us to 
arise from sleep: our salvation is nearer than we believed. The 
night is departed, and the day has approached. Let us cast away 
works of darkness, and be invested with weapons of light, so that 
we by day may go honestly; not in gluttony and drunkenness, 
not in adulteries and uncleannesses, not in strife and envy; but be 
invested by the Lord Jesus Christ." 

The apostle has excited us to arise at some time from the sleep 
of our sluggishness and disbelief, as ye in this present lesson 
have heard. "My brothers, know ye that it is now time for us 
to arise from sleep." Verily it befits us not to be always delicate 
in our faith, as a tender child, but we should hasten to perfect 
excellence through the observance of God’s commandments. We 
should shake sluggish sleep from us, and forsake the devil’s works, 
and go in the light, that is, in good works. Of old the light of 
knowledge shone over the circumference of earth, and very many 
shine in the way of truth, who go through the evangelic path to 
the joy of everlasting life. Lo now "our salvation is nearer than 
we believed." Through increasing knowledge and good will, sal¬ 
vation is nearer to every one than it was to him when he at first 
believed, and therefore he should ever increase in daily diligence, 

Also to every man is his last day nearer and nearer; and the 
common doom approaches daily, at which every one will receive 
according to what he has merited in body, whether good or evil. 
Let us then flee from every evil, and do good according to our 
power, lest we be willing when we cannot, and pray for time when 
death compels us to depart. "The night is departed, and the day 
has approached." Here the apostle has placed night for the old ig¬ 
norance, which reigned through all the world before Christ’s ad- 

of his presence, as the bright day drives away the dim darkness of 
the swart night. The devil is also called night, and Christ day, who 
has mercifully released us from the devil’s darkness, and given us 
the fight of knowledge and truth. "Let us cast away works of dark¬ 
ness, and be invested with weapons of fight, so that we by day may 
go honestly." Let us by confession and repentance cast away the 
forthgone evils, and let us henceforth strongly withstand the insti¬ 
gations of the devil, as the same apostle in another place exhorted 
his followers, "Withstand the devil, and he will flee from you; draw 
near unto God, and he will draw near unto you." The weapons of 
light are works of righteousness and truth. With those weapons 
we should be invested, so that we by day may go honestly. As the 
light of day forbids everyone to perpetrate that which the night 
allows, so also the knowledge of truth, that is, the thought of our 

We are ever seen by God, both without and within; therefore 
should everyone who wills not to be condemned especially take 
care that he transgress not God’s commandments, either by glut¬ 
tony or drunkenness. We should have ghostly refection, as the 
same apostle taught in these words, "When ye gather yourselves 
to refection, let each of you have salutary lore in mouth, and 
psalm-book in hand." Drunkenness is a death-bearing thing, and 
the material of libidinousness. Solomon said, "Nothing is secret 
where drunkenness reigns." In another place the same apostle be¬ 
wailed the life of intemperate men, thus saying, "Their belly is 
their God, and their end is perdition, and their glory in pollution." 
Not in adulteries and uncleannesses, but let there be honourable 

uncleanness be named in God’s church; not in strife and envy. 
Christ said of peaceful men, that they are called children of God; 
and verily the strifeful are limbs of the devil. The evil ever seeks 

pernicious vice, and ever will the envious be continuing in afflic- 

the envious is a participator with the devils. True peace drives 
away discord, and enlightens the darkness of the mind, and envy 
certainly multiplies anger. 

The apostle closed this epistle with these words, "But be in¬ 
vested by the Lord Jesus Christ." All those who are baptized in 
Christ are invested with Christ, if they adorn their Christianity 


with works of righteousness. Of these weeds the same apostle 
wrote more plainly in another place, thus saying, "Clothe your¬ 
selves, as God’s chosen, with mercy and with benevolence, with 

things, true love, which is the bond of all perfections; and let 
Christ’s peace rejoice in your hearts, in which ye are called in one 
body. Be thankful, and let God’s word dwell among you abun¬ 
dantly, in all wisdom teaching and stimulating among yourselves, 
in psalms and ghostly hymns, singing with God’s grace in your 

name of the Lord, thanking the Almighty Father through his Son, 
who with him ever continueth in unity of the Holy Ghost." 

according to the apostle’s admonition, that we may come to the 
wonderful birth-tide of our Lord with solemn service, to whom be 
glory and praise ever to eternity. Amen. 

THE SECOND SUNDAY IN THE 
LORD’S ADVENT. 

The Evangelist Luke wrote in this day’s gospel, that our Lord 
was speaking in these words to his disciples, concerning the signs 
which will happen before the ending of this world. The Lord said, 
"There shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars, 
and on earth there shall be affliction of nations," etc. 

The holy Gregory has expounded for us the obscurity of this 
gospel, thus beginning: The Lord our Redeemer is desirous to 
find us ready, and therefore chid the evils which follow the senes¬ 
cent world, that he might wean us from its love. He manifested 
how many sufferings will precede the ending of this world, if we 
will not dread God in serenity, that at least, terrified with many 
tribulations, we may dread his approaching doom. Here above 
in this lesson Jesus said, "Nation shall arise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom, and great earthquakes shall be every¬ 
where, and pestilence, and hunger." And afterwards among them 

in the stars, and on earth affliction of nations, for the mingling of 

are to come. Verily in these new days nations have arisen against 
nations, and their affliction on earth has happened greater than 
we in old books read. Oft an earthquake in divers places has over¬ 
thrown many cities, as it happened in the days of the emperor 
Tiberius, that thirteen cities fell through an earthquake. With 
pestilence and with hunger we are frequently afflicted, but we 
have not yet seen manifest signs in the sun, and in the moon, and 
in the stars. We read in astronomy, that the sun is sometimes dark¬ 
ened by the intervention of the lunar orb, and also the full moon 
suddenly becomes dusky, when it is deprived of the solar light by 
the shadow of the earth. There are also some stars beamed with 
light, suddenly rising, and quickly departing, and they by their 

signs in the evangelical prophecy, but the awful signs which will 
precede the great day. Matthew the Evangelist wrote more plainly 
of these signs, thus saying, "Straightways after the great tribula¬ 
tion, the sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall give no light, 
and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of heaven sh a ll 
be agitated, and then shall appear the sign of Christ’s cross in the 
heavens, and all earthly powers shall mourn." The minglings of the 

but when many of the before-said signs have been fulfilled? there 
is no doubt that the few which are remaining will also be fulfilled. 

My brothers, these things are written that our minds may be 
vigilant through heedfulness, that through security they slacken 
not, nor through ignorance become void; but that terror ever oc¬ 
cupy, and attention to good works confirm them. The Lord said, 
"Men shall wither for terror and for awaiting the things which 
shall come over all the world: for the powers of heaven shall be ag¬ 
itated." The powers of heaven are angels and archangels, thrones, 
principalities, lordships and powers. These hosts of angels will 
appear visible to our sights at the advent of the severe Judge, that 
they may sternly exact from us that which the invisible Creator 




Asser: King Alfred 


In the year of our Lord’s incarnation 849, was born Alfred, king of 
the Anglo-Saxons, at the royal village of Wanating, in Berkshire, 
which country has its name from the wood of Berroc, where the 
box-tree grows most abundantly. His genealogy is traced in the 
following order. King Alfred was the son of king Ethelwulf, who 
was the son of Egbert, who was the son of Elmund, was the son of 
Eafa, who was the son of Eoppa, who the son of Ingild. Ingild, and 
Ina, the famous king of the West-Saxons, were two brothers. Ina 


After these things, the aforesaid pagan host went into Surrey, 
which is a district situated on the south bank of the river Thames, 
and to the west of Kent. And Ethelwulf, king of the West-Saxons, 
and his son Ethelbald, with all their army, fought a long time 
against them at a place called Ac-lea, i.e. the Oak-plain, and there, 
after a lengthened battle, which was fought with much bravery 
on both sides, the greater part of the pagan multitude was de¬ 
stroyed and cut to pieces, so that we never heard of their being 
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Ethelbert governed his kingdom five years in peace, with the 
love and respect of his subjects, who felt deep sorrow when he 
went the way of all flesh. His body was honourably interred at 
Sherborne by the side of his brothers. 

In the year of our Lord’s incarnation 864, the pagans wintered 
in the isle of Thanet, and made a firm treaty with the men of Kent, 


who promised them money for adhering to their covenant; but the 
pagans, like cunning foxes, burst from their camp by night, and 
setting at naught their engagements, and spurning at the promised 
money, which they knew was less than they could get by plunder, 
they ravaged all the eastern coast of Kent. 

In the year of our Lord’s incarnation 866, which was the eigh¬ 
teenth of king Alfred, Ethelred, brother of Ethelbert, king of the 
West Saxons, undertook the government of the kingdom for five 
years; and the same year a large fleet of pagans came to Britain 
from the Danube, and wintered in the kingdom of the Eastern- 
Saxons, which is called in Saxon East-Anglia; and there they be¬ 
came principally an army of cavalry. But, to speak in nautical 
phrase, I will no longer commit my vessel to the power of the 

about course through so many calamities of wars and series of 
years, but will return to that which first prompted me to this task; 
that is to say, I think it right in this place briefly to relate as much 
as has come to my knowledge about the character of my revered 
lord Alfred, king of the Anglo-Saxons, during the years that he 


people, above all his brothers, and was educated altogether at the 
court of the king. As he advanced through the years of infancy 
and youth, his form appeared more comely than that of his broth¬ 
ers; in look, in speech, and in manners he was more graceful than 
they. His noble nature implanted in him from his cradle a love 
of wisdom above all things; but, with shame be it spoken, by the 
unworthy neglect of his parents and nurses, he remained illiter- 


zealous practiser of hunting in all its branches, and hunted with 
great assiduity and success; for skill and good fortune in this art, 


as in all others, are among the gifts of God, as we also have often 


On a certain day, therefore, his mother was showing him and 
his brother a Saxon book of poetry, which she held in her hand, 
and said, “Whichever of you shall the soonest learn this volume 


shall have it for his own.” Stimulated by these words, or rather 


by the Divine inspiration, and allured by the beautifully illumi¬ 
nated letter at the beginning of the volume, he spoke before all 


even until his death, he continued to feel the same insatiable desire 
of knowledge, and still aspires after it. 

In the year of our Lord’s incarnation 867, which was the nine¬ 
teenth of the life of the aforesaid king Alfred, the army of pa¬ 
gans before mentioned removed from the East-Angles to the city 
of York, which is situated on the north bank of the river Humber. 

At that time a violent discord arose, by the instigation of the 
devil, among the inhabitants of Northumberland; as always is used 
to happen among a people who have incurred the wrath of God. 
For the Northumbrians at that time, as we have said, had expelled 
their lawful king Osbert, and appointed a certain tyrant named 
Mia, not of royal birth, over the affairs of the kingdom; but when 
the pagans approached, by divine Providence, and the union of the 
nobles for the common good, that discord was a little appeased, 
and Osbert and Mia uniting their resources, and assembling an 

attempted to defend themselves within the walls of the city. The 
Christians, perceiving their flight and the terror they were in, de¬ 
termined to destroy the walls of the town, which they succeeded 
in doing; for that city was not surrounded at that time with firm or 
strong walls, and when the Christians had made a breach as they 
had purposed, and many of them had entered into the town, the 
pagans, urged by despair and necessity, made a fierce sally upon 
them, slew them, routed them, and cut them down on all sides, 
both within and without the walls. In that battle fell almost all the 
Northumbrian warriors, with both the kings and a multitude of 
nobles; the remainder, who escaped, made peace with the pagans. 

In the same year, Ealstan, bishop of the church of Sherborne, 
went the way of all flesh, after he had honourably ruled his see 
four years, and he was buried at Sherborne. 

In the year of our Lord’s incarnation 868, which was the twen¬ 
tieth of king Alfred’s life, there was a severe famine. Then the 
aforesaid revered king Alfred, but at that time occupying a sub¬ 
ordinate station, asked and obtained in marriage a noble Mercian 
lady, daughter of Athelred, surnamed Mucil, earl of the Gaini. The 
mother of this lady was named Edburga, of the royal line of Mer- 


fore her death. She was a venerable lady, and after the decease of 


ined many years a widow, even till her own 


In the same year, the above-named army of pagans, leaving 
Northumberland, invaded Mercia and advanced to Nottingham, 
which is called in the British tongue, “Tiggocobauc,” but in Latin, 
the “House of Caves,” and they wintered there that same year. Im¬ 
mediately on their approach, Burhred, king of Mercia, and all the 
nobles of that nation, sent messengers to Ethelred, king of the 
West-Saxons, and his brother Alfred, suppliantly entreating them 
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When this division was made, he assigned the first part to 
worldly uses, and ordered that one-third of it should be paid to 
his soldiers, and also to his ministers, the nobles who dwelt at 

ily was arranged at all times into three classes. The king’s atten¬ 
dants were most wisely distributed into three companies, so that 
the first company should be on duty at court for one month, night 
and day, at the end of which they returned to their homes, and 
were relieved by the second company. At the end of the second 
month, in the same way, the third company relieved the second, 
who returned to their homes, where they spent two months, until 
their services were again wanted. The third company also gave 
place to the first in the same way, and also spent two months at 
home. Thus was the threefold division of the companies arranged 
at all times in the royal household. 

To these therefore was paid the first of the three portions afore¬ 
said, to each according to their respective dignities and peculiar 
services; the second to the operatives, whom he had collected from 
every nation, and had about him in large numbers, men skilled in 
every kind of construction; the third portion was assigned to for¬ 
eigners who came to him out of every nation far and near, whether 
they asked money of him or not, he cheerfully gave to each with 

cording to what is written: “God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

as we mentioned a little before, he, with ready devotion, gave to 
God, ordering his ministers to divide it carefully into four parts, on 
the condition that the first part should be discreetly bestowed on 
the poor of every nation who came to him; and on this subject he 
said that, as far as human discretion could guarantee, the remark 

you should give little, nor little to whom much, nor something 
to whom nothing, nor nothing to whom something.” The second 

had built, and to those who therein had dedicated themselves to 
God’s service, as we have mentioned above. The third portion 
was assigned to the school, which he had studiously collected to¬ 
gether, consisting of many of the nobility of his own nation. The 
fourth portion was for the use of all the neighbouring monaster¬ 
ies in all Saxony and Mercia, and also during some years, in turn, 
to the churches and servants of God dwelling in Britain [Wales], 
Cornwall, Gaul, Armorica, Northumbria, and sometimes also in 

forehand, or afterwards, if life and success should not fail him. 

When the king had arranged these matters, he remembered 
that sentence of divine scripture, “Whosoever will give alms, 
ought to begin from himself,” and prudently began to reflect what 
he could offer to God from the service of his body and mind; for 
he proposed to consecrate to God no less out of this than he had 
done of things external to himself. Moreover, he promised, as far 
as his infirmity and his means would allow, to give up to God the 
half of his services, bodily and mental, by night and by day, vol¬ 
untarily, and with all his might; but, inasmuch as he could not 
equally distinguish the lengths of the hours by night, on account 
of the darkness, and ofttimes of the day, on account of the storms 

difficulty, relying on the mercy of God, he might discharge the 
promised tenor of his vow until his death. 

After long reflection on these things, he at length, by a useful 
and shrewd invention, commanded his chaplains to supply wax 
in a sufficient quantity, and he caused it to be weighed in such a 
manner that when there was so much of it in the scales, as would 
equal the weight of seventy-two pence, he caused the chaplains 
to make six candles thereof, each of equal length, so that each 
candle might have twelve divisions marked longitudinally upon 
it. By this plan, therefore, those six candles burned for twenty- 
four hours, a night and day, without fail, before the sacred relics 
of many of God’s elect, which always accompanied him wherever 

whole day and night, till the same hour that they were lighted the 
preceding evening, from the violence of the wind, which blew day 
and night without intermission through the doors and windows 


of the churches, the fissures of the divisions, the plankings, or 
the wall, or the thin canvass of the tents, they then unavoidably 
burned out and finished their course before the appointed time; 
the king therefore considered by what means he might shut out 
the wind, and so by a useful and cunning invention, he ordered a 
lantern to be beautifully constructed of wood and white ox-horn, 
which, when skilfully planed till it is thin, is no less transparent 
than a vessel of glass. This lantern, therefore, was wonderfully 
made of wood and horn, as we before said, and by night a candle 
was put into it, which shone as brightly without as within, and 
was not extinguished by the wind; for the opening of the lantern 
was also closed up, according to the king’s command, by a door 
made of horn. 

By this contrivance, then, six candles, lighted in succession, 
lasted four and twenty hours, neither more nor less, and, when 
these were extinguished, others were lighted. 

When all these things were properly arranged, the king, eager 
to give up to God the half of his daily service, as he had vowed, 

the other, would allow him, showed himself a minute investigator 
of the truth in all his judgments, and this especially for the sake 

of this life, he ever was wonderfully attentive. For in the whole 
kingdom the poor, besides him, had few or no protectors; for all 
the powerful and noble of that country had turned their thoughts 
rather to secular than to heavenly things: each was more bent on 
secular matters, to his own profit, than on the public good. 

He strove also, in his own judgments, for the benefit of both 
the noble and the ignoble, who often perversely quarrelled at the 
meetings of his earls and officers, so that hardly one of them ad¬ 
mitted the justice of what had been decided by the earls and pre- 

sension, all desired to have the judgment of the king, and both 
sides sought at once to gratify their desire. But if any one was 

agreement he was compelled, however reluctant, to go before the 
king, yet with his own good will he never would consent to go. For 
he knew, that in the king’s presence no part of his wrong would be 

in passing sentence, as he was in all other things. He inquired into 
almost all the judgments which were given in his own absence, 
throughout all his dominion, whether they were just or unjust. If 
he perceived there was iniquity in those judgments, he summoned 
the judges, either through his own agency, or through others of his 
faithful servants, and asked them mildly, why they had judged so 
unjustly; whether through ignorance or malevolence; i.e., whether 
for the love or fear of any one, or hatred of others; or also for the 
desire of money. At length, if the judges acknowledged they had 
given judgment because they knew no better, he discreetly and 

favour and mine, you have occupied the rank and office of the 
wise, you have neglected the studies and labours of the wise. Ei¬ 
ther, therefore, at once give up the discharge of the temporal du¬ 
ties which you hold, or endeavour more zealously to study the 
lessons of wisdom. Such are my commands.” At these words the 

thoughts to the study of justice, so that, wonderful to say, almost 
all his earls, prefects, and officers, though unlearned from their 

rather laboriously to acquire the knowledge of a new discipline 
than to resign their functions; but if any one of them from old age 

ies, he commanded his son, if he had one^orone of his kinsmen, 
or, if there was no other person to be had, his own freedman or 
servant, whom he had some time before advanced to the office of 
reading, to recite Saxon books before him night and day, whenever 
he had any leisure, and they lamented with deep sighs, in their in¬ 
most hearts, that in their youth they had never attended to such 
studies; and they blessed the young men of our days, who happily 
could be instructed in the liberal arts, whilst they execrated their 
own lot, that they had not learned these things in their youth, and 
now, when they are old, though wishing to learn them, they are 
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have explained to the knowledge of the aforesaid king. 



Song of Roland 


Charles the King, our Lord and Sovereign, 

Full seven years hath sojourned in Spain, 
Conquered the land, and won the western main, 
Now no fortress against him doth remain, 

No city walls are left for him to gain, 

Save Sarraguce, that sits on high mountain. 
Marsile its King, who feareth not God’s name, 
Mahumet’s man, he invokes Apollin’s aid, 

Nor wards off ills that shall to him attain. 

AOI. 

II 

King Marsilies he lay at Sarraguce, 

Went he his way into an orchard cool; 

There on a throne he sate, of marble blue, 

Round him his men, full twenty thousand, stood. 
Called he forth then his counts, also his dukes: 
"My Lords, give ear to our impending doom: 

That Emperour, Charles of France the Douce, 

Into this land is come, us to confuse. 

I have no host in battle him to prove, 

Nor have I strength his forces to undo. 

Counsel me then, ye that are wise and true; 

Can ye ward off this present death and dule?" 
What word to say no pagan of them knew, 

Save Blancandrin, of th’ Castle of Val Funde. 

III 

Blancandrins was a pagan very wise, 

In vassalage he was a gallant knight, 

First in prowess, he stood his lord beside. 

And thus he spoke: "Do not yourself affright! 
Yield to Carlun, that is so big with pride, 

Faithful service, his friend and his ally; 

Lions and bears and hounds for him provide, 
Thousand mewed hawks, sev’n hundred camelry; 
Silver and gold, four hundred mules load high; 
Fifty wagons his wrights will need supply, 

Till with that wealth he pays his soldiery. 

War hath he waged in Spain too long a time, 
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To Aix, in France, homeward he will him hie. 
Follow him there before Saint Michael’s tide, 
You shall receive and hold the Christian rite; 
Stand honour bound, and do him fealty. 

Send hostages, should he demand surety, 

Ten or a score, our loyal oath to bind; 

Send him our sons, the first-born of our wives;— 
An he be slain, I’ll surely furnish mine. 

Better by far they go, though doomed to die, 
Than that we lose honour and dignity, 

And be ourselves brought down to beggary." 
AOI. 

IV 

Says Blancandrins: "By my right hand, I say, 
And by this beard, that in the wind doth sway, 
The Frankish host you’ll see them all away; 
Franks will retire to France their own terrain. 
When they are gone, to each his fair domain, 

In his Chapelle at Aix will Charles stay, 

High festival will hold for Saint Michael. 

Time will go by, and pass the appointed day; 
Tidings of us no Frank will hear or say. 

Proud is that King, and cruel his courage; 

From th’ hostage he’ll slice their heads away. 
Better by far their heads be shorn away, 

Than that ourselves lose this clear land of Spain, 
Than that ourselves do suffer grief and pain." 
"That is well said. So be it." the pagans say. 

V 

The council ends, and that King Marsilie 
Calleth aside Clarun of Balaguee, 

Estramarin and Eudropin his peer, 

And Priamun and Guarlan of the beard, 

And Machiner and his uncle Mahee, 

With Jouner, Malbien from over sea, 

And Blancandrin, good reason to decree: 

Ten hath he called, were first in felony. 

"Gentle Barons, to Charlemagne go ye; 

He is in siege of Cordres the city. 

In your right hands bear olive-branches green 
Which signify Peace and Humility. 

If you by craft contrive to set me free, 

Silver and gold, you’ll have your fill of me, 
Manors and fiefs, I’ll give you all your need." 

"We have enough," the pagans straight agree. 
AOI. 

VI 

King Marsilies, his council finishing, 

Says to his men: "Go now, my lords, to him, 
Olive-branches in your right hands bearing; 
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Bid ye for me that Charlemagne, the King, 

In his God’s name to shew me his mercy; 

Ere this new moon wanes, I shall be with him; 

One thousand men shall be my following; 

I will receive the rite of christening, 

Will be his man, my love and faith swearing; 

Hostages too, he’ll have, if so he will." 

Says Blancandrins: "Much good will come of this." 
AOI. 

VII 

Ten snow-white mules then ordered Marsilie, 

Gifts of a King, the King of Suatilie. 

Bridled with gold, saddled in silver clear; 

Mounted them those that should the message speak, 
In their right hands were olive-branches green. 

Came they to Charle, that holds all France in fee, 

Yet cannot guard himself from treachery. 

AOI. 

VIII 

Merry and bold is now that Emperour, 

Cordres he holds, the walls are tumbled down, 

His catapults have battered town and tow’r. 

Great good treasure his knights have placed in pound, 
Silver and gold and many a jewelled gown. 

In that city there is no pagan now 

But he been slain, or takes the Christian vow. 

The Emperour is in a great orchard ground 
Where Oliver and Rollant stand around, 

Sansun the Duke and Anseis the proud, 

Gefreid d’Anjou, that bears his gonfaloun; 

There too Gerin and Geriers are found. 

Where they are found, is seen a mighty crowd, 

Fifteen thousand, come out of France the Douce. 

On white carpets those knights have sate them down, 
At the game-boards to pass an idle hour;— 

Chequers the old, for wisdom most renowned, 

While fence the young and lusty bachelours. 

Beneath a pine, in eglantine embow’red, 

1 Stands a fald-stool, fashioned of gold throughout; 
There sits the King, that holds Douce France in pow’r; 
White is his beard, and blossoming-white his crown, 
Shapely his limbs, his countenance is proud. 

Should any seek, no need to point him out. 

The messengers, on foot they get them down, 

And in salute full courteously they lout. 

IX 

The foremost word of all Blancandrin spake, 

And to the King: "May God preserve you safe, 

The All Glorious, to Whom ye’re bound to pray! 
Proud Marsilies this message bids me say: 
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Much hath he sought to find salvation’s way; 

Out of his wealth meet presents would he make, 
Lions and bears, and greyhounds leashed on chain, 
Thousand mewed hawks, sev’n hundred dromedrays, 
Four hundred mules his silver shall convey, 

Fifty wagons you’ll need to bear away 
Golden besants, such store of proved assay, 
Wherewith full tale your soldiers you can pay. 

Now in this land you’ve been too long a day 
Hie you to France, return again to Aix; 

Thus saith my Lord, he’ll follow too that way. 1 ' 

That Emperour t’wards God his arms he raised 
Lowered his head, began to meditate. 

AOI. 

X 

That Emperour inclined his head full low; 

Hasty in speech he never was, but slow: 

His custom was, at his leisure he spoke. 

When he looks up, his face is very bold, 

He says to them: "Good tidings have you told. 

King Marsilies hath ever been my foe. 

These very words you have before me told, 

In what measure of faith am I to hold?" 

That Sarrazin says, "Hostages he’ll show; 

Ten shall you take, or fifteen or a score. 

Though he be slain, a son of mine shall go, 

Any there be you’ll have more nobly born. 

To your palace seigneurial when you go, 

At Michael’s Feast, called in periculo; 

My Lord hath said, thither will he follow 

Ev’n to your baths, that God for you hath wrought; 

There is he fain the Christian faith to know." 

Answers him Charles: "Still may he heal his soul." 
AOI. 

XI 

Clear shone the sun in a fair even-tide; 

Those ten men’s mules in stall he bade them tie. 

Also a tent in the orchard raise on high, 

Those messengers had lodging for the night; 

Dozen serjeants served after them aright. 

Darkling they lie till comes the clear daylight. 

That Emperour does with the morning rise; 

Matins and Mass are said then in his sight. 

Forth goes that King, and stays beneath a pine; 
Barons he calls, good counsel to define, 

For with his Franks he’s ever of a mind. 

AOI. 

XII 

That Emperour, beneath a pine he sits, 

Calls his barons, his council to begin: 
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Oger the Duke, that Archbishop Turpin, 

Richard the old, and his nephew Henry, 

From Gascony the proof Count Acolin, 

Tedbald of Reims and Milun his cousin: 

With him there were Gerers, also Gerin, 

And among them the Count Rollant came in, 

And Oliver, so proof and so gentil. 

Franks out of France, a thousand chivalry; 

Guenes came there, that wrought the treachery. 

The Council then began, which ended ill. 

AOI. 

XIII 

"My Lords Barons," says the Emperour then, Charles, 
"King Marsilies hath sent me his messages; 

Out of his wealth he’ll give me weighty masses. 
Greyhounds on leash and bears and lions also, 
Thousand mewed hawks and seven hundred camels, 
Four hundred mules with gold Arabian charged, 

Fifty wagons, yea more than fifty drawing. 

But into France demands he my departure; 

He’ll follow me to Aix, where is my Castle; 

There he’ll receive the law of our Salvation: 

Christian he’ll be, and hold from me his marches. 

But I know not what purpose in his heart is." 

Then say the Franks: "Beseems us act with caution!" 
AOI. 

XIV 

That Emperour hath ended now his speech. 

The Count Rollanz, he never will agree, 

Quick to reply, he springs upon his feet; 

And to the King, "Believe not Marsilie. 

Seven years since, when into Spain came we, 

I conquer’d you Noples also Commibles, 

And took Valterne, and all the land of Pine, 

And Balaguet, and Tuele, and Sezilie. 

Traitor in all his ways was Marsilies; 

Of his pagans he sent you then fifteen, 

Bearing in hand their olive-branches green: 

Who, ev’n as now, these very words did speak. 

You of your Franks a Council did decree, 

Praised they your words that foolish were in deed. 
Two of your Counts did to the pagan speed, 

Basan was one, and the other Basilie: 

Their heads he took on th’ hill by Haltilie. 

War have you waged, so on to war proceed, 

To Sarraguce lead forth your great army. 

All your life long, if need be, lie in siege, 

Vengeance for those the felon slew to wreak." 

AOI. 
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XV 

That Emperour he sits with lowering front, 

He clasps his chin, his beard his fingers tug, 

Good word nor bad, his nephew not one. 

Franks hold their peace, but only Guenelun 
Springs to his feet, and comes before Carlun; 

Right haughtily his reason he’s begun, 

And to the King: "Believe not any one, 

My word nor theirs, save whence your good shall come. 
Since he sends word, that King Marsiliun, 

Homage he’ll do, by finger and by thumb; 

Throughout all Spain your writ alone shall run 
Next he’ll receive our rule of Christendom 
Who shall advise, this bidding be not done, 

Deserves not death, since all to death must come. 
Counsel of pride is wrong: we’ve fought enough. 

Leave we the fools, and with the wise be one." 

AOI. 

XVI 

And after him came Neimes out, the third, 

Better vassal there was not in the world; 

And to the King: "Now rightly have you heard 
Guenes the Count, what answer he returned. 

Wisdom was there, but let it well be heard. 

King Marsilies in war is overturned, 

His castles all in ruin have you hurled, 

With catapults his ramparts have you burst, 

Vanquished his men, and all his cities burned; 

Him who entreats your pity do not spurn, 

Sinners were they that would to war return; 

With hostages his faith he would secure; 

Let this great war no longer now endure." 

"Well said the Duke.” Franks utter in their turn. 

AOI. 

XVII 

"My lords barons, say whom shall we send up 
To Sarraguce, to King Marsiliun?" 

Answers Duke Neimes: "I’ll go there for your love; 

Give me therefore the wand, also the glove." 

Answers the King: "Old man of wisdom pruff; 

By this white beard, and as these cheeks are rough, 
You’ll not this year so far from me remove; 

Go sit you down, for none hath called you up." 

XVIII 

"My lords barons, say whom now can we send 
To th’ Sarrazin that Sarraguce defends?" 

Answers Rollanz: "I might go very well." 

"Certes, you’ll not," says Oliver his friend, 

"For your courage is fierce unto the end, 
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I am afraid you would misapprehend. 

If the King wills it I might go there well." 

Answers the King: "Be silent both on bench; 

Your feet nor his, I say, shall that way wend. 

Nay, by this beard, that you have seen grow blench, 
The dozen peers by that would stand condemned. 
Franks hold their peace; you’d seen them all silent. 

XIX 

Turpins of Reins is risen from his rank, 

Says to the King: "In peace now leave your Franks. 

For seven years you’ve lingered in this land 
They have endured much pain and sufferance. 

Give, Sire, to me the clove, also the wand, 

I will seek out the Spanish Sarazand, 

For I believe his thoughts I understand." 

That Emperour answers intolerant: 

"Go, sit you down on yonder silken mat; 

And speak no more, until that I command.” 

AOI. 

XX 

"Franks, chevaliers," says the Emperour then, Charles, 
"Choose ye me out a baron from my marches, 

To Marsilie shall carry back my answer." 

Then says Rollanz: "There’s Guenes, my goodfather." 
Answer the Franks: "For he can wisely manage; 

So let him go, there’s none you should send rather." 
And that count Guenes is very full of anguish; 

Off from his neck he flings the pelts of marten, 

And on his feet stands clear in silken garment. 

Proud face he had, his eyes with colour, sparkled; 

Fine limbs he had, his ribs were broadly arched 
So fair he seemed that all the court regarded. 

Says to Rollant: "Fool, wherefore art so wrathful? 

All men know well that I am thy goodfather; 

Thou hast decreed, to Marsiliun I travel. 

Then if God grant that I return hereafter, 

I’ll follow thee with such a force of passion 
That will endure so long as life may last thee." 

Answers Rollanz: "Thou’rt full of pride and madness. 
All men know well, I take no thought for slander; 

But some wise man, surely, should bear the answer; 

If the King will, I’m ready to go rather." 

AOI. 

XXI 

Answers him Guene: "Thou shalt not go for me. 
Thou’rt not my man, nor am I lord of thee. 

Charles commnds that I do his decree, 

To Sarraguce going to Marsilie; 

There I will work a little trickery, 

This mighty wrath of mine I’ll thus let free." 
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When Rollanz heard, began to laugh for glee. 

AOI. 

XXII 

When Guenes sees that Rollant laughs at it, 

Such grief he has, for rage he’s like to split, 

A little more, and he has lost his wit: 

Says to that count: "I love you not a bit; 

A false judgement you bore me when you chid. 

Right Emperour, you see me where you sit, 

I will your word accomplish, as you bid. 

AOI. 

XXIII 

"To Sarraguce I must repair, ’tis plain; 

Whence who goes there returns no more again. 

Your sister’s hand in marriage have I ta’en; 

And I’ve a son, there is no prettier swain: 

Baldwin, men say he shews the knightly strain. 

To him I leave my honours and domain. 

Care well for him; he’ll look for me in vain." 

Answers him Charles: "Your heart is too humane. 
When I command, time is to start amain." 

AOI. 

XXIV 

Then says the King: "Guenes, before me stand; 

And take from me the glove, also the wand. 

For you have heard, you’re chosen by the Franks," 
"Sire," answers Guenes, "all this is from Rollanz; 

I’ll not love him, so long as I’m a man, 

Nor Oliver, who goes at his right hand; 

The dozen peers, for they are of his band, 

All I defy, as in your sight I stand." 

Then says the King: "Over intolerant. 

Now certainly you go when I command.” 

"And go I can; yet have I no warrant 
Basile had none nor his brother Basant." 

XXV 

His right hand glove that Emperour holds out; 

But the count Guenes elsewhere would fain be found; 
When he should take, it falls upon the ground. 
Murmur the Franks: "God! What may that mean now? 
By this message great loss shall come about.” 
"Lordings," says Guene, "You’ll soon have news enow." 

XXVI 

"Now," Guenes said, "give me your orders, Sire; 

Since I must go, why need I linger, I?" 

Then said the King "In Jesu’s Name and mine!" 
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With his right hand he has absolved and signed, 
Then to his care the wand and brief confides. 

XXVII 

Guenes the count goes to his hostelry, 

Finds for the road his garments and his gear, 

All of the best he takes that may appear: 

Spurs of fine gold he fastens on his feet, 

And to his side Murgles his sword of steel. 

On Tachebrun, his charger, next he leaps, 

His uncle holds the stirrup, Guinemere. 

Then you had seen so many knights to weep, 

Who all exclaim: "Unlucky lord, indeed! 

In the King’s court these many years you’ve been, 
Noble vassal, they say that have you seen. 

He that for you this journey has decreed 
King Charlemagne will never hold him dear. 

The Count Rollant, he should not so have deemed, 
Knowing you were born of very noble breed." 

After they say: "Us too, Sire, shall he lead." 

Then answers Guenes: "Not so, the Lord be pleased! 
Far better one than many knights should bleed. 

To France the Douce, my lords, you soon shall speed, 
On my behalf my gentle wife you’ll greet, 

And Pinabel, who is my friend and peer, 

And Baldewin, my son, whom you have seen; 

His rights accord and help him in his need." 

—Rides down the road, and on his way goes he. 

AOI. 

XXVIII 

Guenes canters on, and halts beneath a tree; 

Where Sarrazins assembled he may see, 

With Blancandrins, who abides his company. 
Cunning and keen they speak then, each to each, 
Says Blancandrins: "Charles, what a man is he, 

Who conquered Puille and th’whole of Calabrie; 

Into England he crossed the bitter sea, 

To th’ Holy Pope restored again his fee. 

What seeks he now of us in our country?" 

Then answers Guene "So great courage hath he; 
Never was man against him might succeed." 

AOI. 

XXIX 

Says Blancandrins "Gentle the Franks are found; 

Yet a great wrong these dukes do and these counts 
Unto their lord, being in counsel proud; 

Him and themselves they harry and confound." 
Guenes replies: "There is none such, without 
Only Rollanz, whom shame will yet find out. 

Once in the shade the King had sate him down; 

His nephew came, in sark of iron brown, 
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Spoils he had won, beyond by Carcasoune, 

Held in his hand an apple red and round. 

"Behold, fair Sire," said Rollanz as he bowed, 

"Of all earth’s kings I bring you here the crowns." 
His cruel pride must shortly him confound, 

Each day t’wards death he goes a little down, 
When he be slain, shall peace once more abound." 
AOI. 

XXX 

Says Blancandrins: "A cruel man, Rollant, 

That would bring down to bondage every man, 
And challenges the peace of every land. 

With what people takes he this task in hand?" 

And answers Guene: "The people of the Franks; 
They love him so, for men he’ll never want. 

Silver and gold he show’rs upon his band, 
Chargers and mules, garments and silken mats. 
The King himself holds all by his command; 

From hence to the East he’ll conquer sea and land." 
AOI. 

XXXI 

Cantered so far then Blancandrins and Guene 
Till each by each a covenant had made 
And sought a plan, how Rollant might be slain. 
Cantered so far by valley and by plain 
To Sarraguce beneath a cliff they came. 

There a fald-stool stood in a pine-tree’s shade, 
Enveloped all in Alexandrin veils; 

There was the King that held the whole of Espain, 
Twenty thousand of Sarrazins his train; 

Nor was there one but did his speech contain, 
Eager for news, till they might hear the tale. 

Haste into sight then Blancandrins and Guene. 

XXXII 

Blancandrin comes before Marsiliun, 

Holding the hand of county Guenelun; 

Says to the King "Lord save you, Sire, Mahum 
And Apollin, whose holy laws here run! 

Your message we delivered to Charlun, 

Both his two hands he raised against the sun, 
Praising his God, but answer made he none. 

He sends you here his noblest born barun, 

Greatest in wealth, that out of France is come; 
From him you’ll hear if peace shall be, or none." 
"Speak," said Marsile: "We’ll hear him, every one." 
AOI. 
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XXXIII 

But the count Guenes did deeply meditate; 

Cunning and keen began at length, and spake 
Even as one that knoweth well the way; 

And to the King: "May God preserve you safe, 

The All Glorious, to whom we’re bound to pray 
Proud Charlemagne this message bids me say: 

You must receive the holy Christian Faith, 

And yield in fee one half the lands of Spain. 

If to accord this tribute you disdain, 

Taken by force and bound in iron chain 
You will be brought before his throne at Aix; 

Judged and condemned you’ll be, and shortly slain, 

Yes, you will die in misery and shame.” 

King Marsilies was very sore afraid, 

Snatching a dart, with golden feathers gay, 

He made to strike: they turned aside his aim. 

AOI. 

XXXIV 

King Marsilies is turn’ed white with rage, 

His feathered dart he brandishes and shakes. 

Guenes beholds: his sword in hand he takes, 

Two fingers’ width from scabbard bares the blade; 

And says to it: "O clear and fair and brave; 

Before this King in court we’ll so behave, 

That the Emperour of France shall never say 
In a strange land I’d thrown my life away 
Before these chiefs thy temper had essayed." 

"Let us prevent this fight:" the pagans say. 

XXXV 

Then Sarrazins implored him so, the chiefs, 

On the faldstoel Marsillies took his seat. 

"Greatly you harm our cause," says the alcaliph: 

"When on this Frank your vengeance you would wreak; 
Rather you should listen to hear him speak." 

"Sire," Guenes says, "to suffer I am meek. 

I will not fail, for all the gold God keeps, 

Nay, should this land its treasure pile in heaps, 

But I will tell, so long as I be free, 

What Charlemagne, that Royal Majesty, 

Bids me inform his mortal enemy." 

Guenes had on a cloke of sable skin, 

And over it a veil Alexandrin; 

These he throws down, they’re held by Blancandrin; 
But not his sword, he’ll not leave hold of it, 

In his right hand he grasps the golden hilt. 

The pagans say. "A noble baron, this." 

AOI. 
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XXXVI 

Before the King’s face Guenes drawing near 
Says to him "Sire, wherefore this rage and fear? 

Seeing you are, by Charles, of Franks the chief, 

Bidden to hold the Christians’ right belief. 

One half of Spain he’ll render as your fief 
The rest Rollanz, his nephew, shall receive, 

Proud parcener in him you’ll have indeed. 

If you will not to Charles this tribute cede, 

To you he’ll come, and Sarraguce besiege; 

Take you by force, and bind you hands and feet, 

Bear you outright ev’n unto Aix his seat. 

You will not then on palfrey nor on steed, 

Jennet nor mule, come cantering in your speed; 

Flung you will be on a vile sumpter-beast; 

Tried there and judged, your head you will not keep. 

Our Emperour has sent you here this brief." 

He’s given it into the pagan’s nief. 

XXXVII 

Now Marsilies, is turn’ed white with ire, 

He breaks the seal and casts the wax aside, 

Looks in the brief, sees what the King did write: 

"Charles commands, who holds all France by might, 

I bear in mind his bitter grief and ire; 

’Tis of Basan and’s brother Basilye, 

Whose heads I took on th’ hill by Haltilye. 

If I would save my body now alive, 

I must despatch my uncle the alcalyph, 

Charles will not love me ever otherwise." 

After, there speaks his son to Marsilye, 

Says to the King: "In madness spoke this wight. 

So wrong he was, to spare him were not right; 

Leave him to me, I will that wrong requite." 

When Guenes hears, he draws his sword outright, 
Against the trunk he stands, beneath that pine. 

XXXVIII 

The King is gone into that orchard then; 

With him he takes the best among his men; 

And Blancandrins there shews his snowy hair, 

And Jursalet, was the King’s son and heir, 

And the alcaliph, his uncle and his friend. 

Says Blancandrins: "Summon the Frank again, 

In our service his faith to me he’s pledged." 

Then says the King: "So let him now be fetched." 

He’s taken Guenes by his right finger-ends, 

And through the orchard straight to the King they wend. 
Of treason there make lawless parliament. 

AOI. 
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XXXIX 

"Fair Master Guenes," says then King Marsilie, 

"I did you now a little trickery, 

Making to strike, I shewed my great fury. 

These sable skins take as amends from me, 

Five hundred pounds would not their worth redeem. 
To-morrow night the gift shall ready be." 

Guene answers him: TU not refuse it, me. 

May God be pleased to shew you His mercy." 

AOI. 

XL 

Then says Marsile "Guenes, the truth to ken, 
Minded I am to love you very well. 

Of Charlemagne I wish to hear you tell, 

He’s very old, his time is nearly spent, 

Two hundred years he’s lived now, as ’tis said. 
Through many lands his armies he has led, 

So many blows his buckled shield has shed, 

And so rich kings he’s brought to beg their bread; 
What time from war will he draw back instead?" 

And answers Guenes: "Not so was Charles bred. 
There is no man that sees and knows him well 
But will proclaim the Emperour’s hardihead. 

Praise him as best I may, when all is said, 

Remain untold, honour and goodness yet. 

His great valour how can it be counted? 

Him with such grace hath God illumined, 

Better to die than leave his banneret." 

XLI 

The pagan says: "You make me marvel sore 
At Charlemagne, who is so old and hoar; 

Two hundred years, they say, he’s lived and more. 

So many lands he’s led his armies o’er, 

So many blows from spears and lances borne, 

And so rich kings brought down to beg and sorn, 
When will time come that he draws back from war?" 
"Never," says Guenes, "so long as lives his nephew; 
No such vassal goes neath the dome of heaven; 

And proof also is Oliver his henchman; 

The dozen peers, whom Charl’es holds so precious, 
These are his guards, with other thousands twenty. 
Charles is secure, he holds no man in terror." 

AOI. 

XLII 

Says Sarrazin: "My wonder yet is grand 
At Charlemagne, who hoary is and blanched. 

Two hundred years and more, I understand, 

He has gone forth and conquered many a land, 

Such blows hath borne from many a trenchant lance, 
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Vanquished and slain of kings so rich a band, 

When will time come that he from war draws back?" 
"Never," says Guene, "so long as lives Rollanz, 

From hence to the East there is no such vassal; 

And proof also, Oliver his comrade; 

The dozen peers he cherishes at hand, 

These are his guard, with twenty thousand Franks. 
Charles is secure, he fears no living man." 

AOI. 

XLIII 

"Fair Master Guenes," says Marsilies the King, 

"Such men are mine, fairer than tongue can sing, 

Of knights I can four hundred thousand bring 
So I may fight with Franks and with their King." 
Answers him Guenes: "Not on this journeying 
Save of pagans a great loss suffering. 

Leave you the fools, wise counsel following; 

To the Emperour such wealth of treasure give 
That every Frank at once is marvelling. 

For twenty men that you shall now send in 
To France the Douce he will repair, that King; 

In the rereward will follow after him 
Both his nephew, count Rollant, as I think, 

And Oliver, that courteous paladin; 

Dead are the counts, believe me if you will. 

Charles will behold his great pride perishing, 

For battle then he’ll have no more the skill. 

AOI. 

XLIV 

Fair Master Guene," says then King Marsilie, 

"Shew the device, how Rollant slain may be." 
Answers him Guenes: "That will I soon make clear 
The King will cross by the good pass of Size, 

A guard he’ll set behind him, in the rear; 

His nephew there, count Rollant, that rich peer, 

And Oliver, in whom he well believes; 

Twenty thousand Franks in their company 
Five score thousand pagans upon them lead, 

Franks unawares in battle you shall meet, 

Bruised and bled white the race of Franks shall be; 

I do not say, but yours shall also bleed. 

Battle again deliver, and with speed. 

So, first or last, from Rollant you’ll be freed. 

You will have wrought a high chivalrous deed, 

Nor all your life know war again, but peace. 

AOI. 

XLV 

"Could one achieve that Rollant’s life was lost, 
Charle’s right arm were from his body torn; 

Though there remained his marvellous great host, 
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Held not again assemble in such force; 

Terra Major would languish in repose." 

Marsile has heard, he’s kissed him on the throat; 
Next he begins to undo his treasure-store. 

AOI. 

XL VI 

Said Marsilie—but now what more said they?— 

"No faith in words by oath unbound I lay; 

Swear me the death of Rollant on that day." 

Then answered Guene: "So be it, as you say." 

On the relics, are in his sword Murgles, 

Treason he’s sworn, forsworn his faith away. 

AOI. 

XL VII 

Was a fald-stool there, made of olifant. 

A book thereon Marsilies bade them plant, 

In it their laws, Mahum’s and Tervagant’s. 

He’s sworn thereby, the Spanish Sarazand, 

In the rereward if he shall find Rollant, 

Battle to himself and all his band, 

And verily he’ll slay him if he can. 

And answered Guenes: "So be it, as you command!" 
AOI. 

XL VIII 

In haste there came a pagan Valdabrun, 

Warden had been to King Marsiliun, 

Smiling and clear, he’s said to Guenelun, 

"Take now this sword, and better sword has none; 
Into the hilt a thousand coins are run. 

To you, fair sir, I offer it in love; 

Give us your aid from Rollant the barun, 

That in rereward against him we may come." 

Guenes the count answers: "It shall-be done." 

Then, cheek and chin, kissed each the other one. 

XLIX 

After there came a pagan, Climorins, 

Smiling and clear to Guenelun begins: 

"Take now my helm, better is none than this; 

But give us aid, on Rollant the marquis, 

By what device we may dishonour bring." 

"It shall be done." Count Guenes answered him; 

On mouth and cheek then each the other kissed. 
AOI. 

L 

In haste there came the Queen forth, Bramimound; 
"I love you well, sir," said she to the count, 
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"For prize you dear my lord and all around; 

Here for your wife I have two brooches found, 
Amethysts and jacynths in golden mount; 

More worth are they than all the wealth of Roum; 
Your Emperour has none such, I’ll be bound." 

He’s taken them, and in his hosen pouched. 

AOI. 

LI 

The King now calls Malduiz, that guards his treasure. 
"Tribute for Charles, say, is it now made ready?" 

He answers him: "Ay, Sire, for here is plenty 
Silver and gold on hundred camels seven, 

And twenty men, the gentlest under heaven." 

AOI. 

LII 

Marsilie’s arm Guene’s shoulder doth enfold; 

He’s said to him: "You are both wise and bold. 

Now, by the law that you most sacred hold, 

Let not your heart in our behalf grow cold! 

Out of my store I’ll give you wealth untold, 

Charging ten mules with fine Arabian gold; 

I’ll do the same for you, new year and old. 

Take then the keys of this city so large, 

This great tribute present you first to Charles, 

Then get me placed Rollanz in the rereward. 

If him I find in valley or in pass, 

Battle I’ll give him that shall be the last." 

Answers him Guenes: "My time is nearly past." 

His charger mounts, and on his journey starts. 

AOI. 

LIII 

That Emperour draws near to his domain, 

He is come down unto the city Gailne. 

The Count Rollanz had broken it and ta’en, 

An hundred years its ruins shall remain. 

Of Guenelun the King for news is fain, 

And for tribute from the great land of Spain. 

At dawn of day, just as the light grows plain, 

Into their camp is come the county Guene. 

AOI. 

LIV 

In morning time is risen the Emperere, 

Mattins and Mass he’s heard, and made his prayer; 

On the green grass before the tent his chair, 

Where Rollant stood and that bold Oliver, 

Neimes the Duke, and many others there. 

Guenes arrived, the felon perjurer, 

Begins to speak, with very cunning air, 
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Says to the King: "God keep you, Sire, I swear! 

Of Sarraguce the keys to you I bear, 

Tribute I bring you, very great and rare, 

And twenty men; look after them with care. 

Proud Marsilies bade me this word declare 
That alcaliph, his uncle, you must spare. 

My own eyes saw four hundred thousand there, 

In hauberks dressed, closed helms that gleamed in the air, 
And golden hilts upon their swords they bare. 

They followed him, right to the sea they’ll fare; 

Marsile they left, that would their faith forswear, 

For Christendom they’ve neither wish nor care. 

But the fourth league they had not compassed, ere 
Brake from the North tempest and storm in the air; 

Then were they drowned, they will no more appear. 

Were he alive, I should have brought him here. 

The pagan king, in truth, Sire, bids you hear, 

Ere you have seen one month pass of this year 
He’ll follow you to France, to your Empire, 

He will accept the laws you hold and fear; 

Joining his hands, will do you homage there, 

Kingdom of Spain will hold as you declare." 

Then says the King: "Now God be praised, I swear! 

Well have you wrought, and rich reward shall wear." 

Bids through the host a thousand trumpets blare. 

Franks leave their lines; the sumpter-beasts are yare 
T’wards France the Douce all on their way repair. 

AOI. 

LV 

Charles the Great that land of Spain had wasted, 

Her castles ta’en, her cities violated. 

Then said the King, his war was now abated. 

Towards Douce France that Emperour has hasted. 

Upon a lance Rollant his ensign raised, 

High on a cliff against the sky ’twas placed; 

The Franks in camp through all that country baited. 
Cantered pagans, through those wide valleys raced, 
Hauberks they wore and sarks with iron plated, 

Swords to their sides were girt, their helms were laced, 
Lances made sharp, escutcheons newly painted: 

There in the mists beyond the peaks remained 
The day of doom four hundred thousand waited. 

God! what a grief. Franks know not what is fated. 

AOI. 

LVI 

Passes the day, the darkness is grown deep. 

That Emperour, rich Charles, lies asleep; 

Dreams that he stands in the great pass of Size, 

In his two hands his ashen spear he sees; 

Guenes the count that spear from him doth seize, 
Brandishes it and twists it with such ease, 
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That flown into the sky the flinders seem. 

Charles sleeps on nor wakens from his dream. 

LVII 

And after this another vision saw, 

In France, at Aix, in his Chapelle once more, 

That his right arm an evil bear did gnaw; 

Out of Ardennes he saw a leopard stalk, 

His body dear did savagely assault; 

But then there dashed a harrier from the hall, 

Leaping in the air he sped to Charles call, 

First the right ear of that grim bear he caught, 

And furiously the leopard next he fought. 

Of battle great the Franks then seemed to talk, 

Yet which might win they knew not, in his thought. 
Charles sleeps on, nor wakens he for aught. 

AOI. 

LVIII 

Passes the night and opens the clear day; 

That Emperour canters in brave array, 

Looks through the host often and everyway; 

"My lords barons," at length doth Charles say, 

"Ye see the pass along these valleys strait, 

Judge for me now, who shall in rereward wait." 
"There’s my good-son, Rollanz," then answers Guenes, 
"You’ve no baron whose valour is as great." 

When the King hears, he looks upon him straight, 
And says to him: "You devil incarnate; 

Into your heart is come a mortal hate. 

And who shall go before me in the gate?" 

"Oger is here, of Denmark;" answers Guenes, 

"You’ve no baron were better in that place." 

AOI. 

LIX 

The count Rollanz hath heard himself decreed; 
Speaks then to Guenes by rule of courtesy: 
"Good-father, Sir, I ought to hold you dear, 

Since the rereward you have for me decreed. 

Charles the King will never lose by me, 

As I know well, nor charger nor palfrey, 

Jennet nor mule that canter can with speed, 

Nor sumpter-horse will lose, nor any steed; 

But my sword’s point shall first exact their meed.” 
Answers him Guenes: "I know; ’tis true in-deed." 

AOI. 

LX 

When Rollant heard that he should be rerewarden 
Furiously he spoke to his good-father: 

"Aha! culvert; begotten of a bastard. 
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Thinkest the glove will slip from me hereafter, 

As then from thee the wand fell before Charles?" 
AOI. 

LXI 

"Right Emperour," says the baron Rollanz, 

"Give me the bow you carry in your hand; 

Neer in reproach, I know, will any man 
Say that it fell and lay upon the land, 

As Guenes let fall, when he received the wand." 
That Emperour with lowered front doth stand, 

He tugs his beard, his chin is in his hand 
Tears fill his eyes, he cannot them command. 

LXII 

And after that is come duke Neimes furth, 
(Better vassal there was not upon earth) 

Says to the King: "Right well now have you heard 
The count Rollanz to bitter wrath is stirred, 

For that on him the rereward is conferred; 

No baron else have you, would do that work. 

Give him the bow your hands have bent, at first; 
Then find him men, his company are worth." 
Gives it, the King, and Rollant bears it furth. 

LXIII 

That Emperour, Rollanz then calleth he: 

"Fair nephew mine, know this in verity; 

Half of my host I leave you presently; 

Retain you them; your safeguard this shall be." 
Then says the count: "I will not have them, me I 
Confound me God, if I fail in the deed! 

Good valiant Franks, a thousand score I’ll keep. 
Go through the pass in all security, 

While I’m alive there’s no man you need fear." 
AOI. 

LXIV 

The count Rollanz has mounted his charger. 
Beside him came his comrade Oliver, 

Also Gerins and the proud count Geriers, 

And Otes came, and also Berengiers, 

Old Anseis, and Sansun too came there; 

Gerart also of Rossillon the fierce, 

And there is come the Gascon Engeliers. 

"Now by my head I’ll go!" the Archbishop swears. 
"And I’m with you," says then the count Gualtiers, 
"I’m Rollant’s man, I may not leave him there." 

A thousand score they choose of chevaliers. 

AOI. 
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LXV 

Gualter del Hum he calls, that Count Rollanz; 

"A thousand Franks take, out of France our land; 
Dispose them so, among ravines and crags, 

That the Emperour lose not a single man.” 

Gualter replies: "I’ll do as you command.” 

A thousand Franks, come out of France their land, 

At Gualter’s word they scour ravines and crags; 

They’ll not come down, howe’er the news be bad, 

Ere from their sheaths swords seven hundred flash. 
King Almaris, Belserne for kingdom had, 

On the evil day he met them in combat. 

AOI. 

LXVI 

High are the peaks, the valleys shadowful, 

Swarthy the rocks, the narrows wonderful. 

Franks passed that day all very sorrowful, 

Fifteen leagues round the rumour of them grew. 

When they were come, and Terra Major knew, 

Saw Gascony their land and their seigneur’s, 
Remembering their fiefs and their honours, 

Their little maids, their gentle wives and true; 

There was not one that shed not tears for rue. 

Beyond the rest Charles was of anguish full, 

In Spanish Pass he’d left his dear nephew; 

Pity him seized; he could but weep for rue. 

AOI. 

LXVII 

The dozen peers are left behind in Spain, 

Franks in their band a thousand score remain, 

No fear have these, death hold they in disdain. 

That Emperour goes into France apace; 

Under his cloke he fain would hide his face. 

Up to his side comes cantering Duke Neimes, 

Says to the King: "What grief upon you weighs?" 
Charles answers him: "He’s wrong that question makes. 
So great my grief I cannot but complain. 

France is destroyed, by the device of Guene: 

This night I saw, by an angel’s vision plain, 

Between my hands he brake my spear in twain; 

Great fear I have, since Rollant must remain: 

I’ve left him there, upon a border strange. 

God! If he’s lost, I’ll not outlive that shame.” 

AOI. 

LXVIII 

Charles the great, he cannot but deplore. 

And with him Franks an hundred thousand mourn, 
Who for Rollanz have marvellous remorse. 

The felon Guenes had treacherously wrought; 
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From pagan kin has had his rich reward, 

Silver and gold, and veils and silken cloths, 

Camels, lions, with many a mule and horse. 

Barons from Spain King Marsilies hath called, 
Counts and viscounts and dukes and almacours, 
And the admirals, and cadets nobly born; 

Within three days come hundreds thousands four. 
In Sarraguce they sound the drums of war; 

Mahum they raise upon their highest tow’r, 

Pagan is none, that does not him adore. 

They canter then with great contention 
Through Certeine land, valleys and mountains, on, 
Till of the Franks they see the gonfalons, 

Being in rereward those dozen companions; 

They will not fail battle to do anon. 

LXIX 

Marsile’s nephew is come before the band, 

Riding a mule, he goads it with a wand, 

Smiling and clear, his uncle’s ear demands: 

"Fair Lord and King, since, in your service, glad, 

I have endured sorrow and sufferance, 

Have fought in field, and victories have had. 

Give me a fee: the right to smite Rollanz! 

I’ll slay him clean with my good trenchant lance, 

If Mahumet will be my sure warrant; 

Spain I’ll set free, deliver all her land 
From Pass of Aspre even unto Durestant. 

Charles will grow faint, and recreant the Franks; 
There’ll be no war while you’re a living man.” 
Marsilie gives the glove into his hand. 

AOI. 

LXX 

Marsile’s nephew, holding in hand the glove, 

His uncle calls, with reason proud enough: 

"Fair Lord and King, great gift from you I’ve won. 
Choose now for me eleven more baruns, 

So I may fight those dozen companions." 

First before all there answers Falfarun; 

—Brother he was to King Marsiliun— 

"Fair sir nephew, go you and I at once 
Then verily this battle shall be done; 

The rereward of the great host of Carlun, 

It is decreed we deal them now their doom." 

AOI. 

LXXI 

King Corsablis is come from the other part, 
Barbarian, and steeped in evil art. 

He’s spoken then as fits a good vassal, 

For all God’s gold he would not seem coward. 
Hastes into view Malprimis of Brigal, 
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Faster than a horse, upon his feet can dart, 

Before Marsile he cries with all his heart: 

"My body I will shew at Rencesvals; 

Find I Rollanz, I’ll slay him without fault.” 

LXXII 

An admiral is there of Balaguet; 

Clear face and proud, and body nobly bred; 

Since first he was upon his horse mounted, 

His arms to bear has shewn great lustihead; 

In vassalage he is well famoused; 

Christian were he, he’d shewn good baronhead. 
Before Marsile aloud has he shouted: 

"To Rencesvals my body shall be led; 

Find I Rollanz, then is he surely dead, 

And Oliver, and all the other twelve; 

Franks shall be slain in grief and wretchedness. 
Charles the great is old now and doted, 

Weary will be and make no war again; 

Spain shall be ours, in peace and quietness." 

King Marsilies has heard and thanks him well. 

AOI. 

LXXIII 

An almacour is there of Moriane, 

More felon none in all the land of Spain. 

Before Marsile his vaunting boast hath made: 

"To Rencesvals my company I’ll take, 

A thousand score, with shields and lances brave. 

Find I Rollanz, with death I’ll him acquaint; 

Day shall not dawn but Charles will make his plaint." 
AOI. 

LXXIV 

From the other part, Turgis of Turtelose, 

He was a count, that city was his own; 

Christians he would them massacre, every one. 
Before Marsile among the rest is gone, 

Says to the King: "Let not dismay be shewn! 
Mahum’s more worth than Saint Peter of Rome; 
Serve we him well, then fame in field we’ll own. 

To Rencesvals, to meet Rollanz I’ll go, 

From death he’ll find his warranty in none. 

See here my sword, that is both good and long 
With Durendal I’ll lay it well across; 

Ye’ll hear betimes to which the prize is gone. 

Franks shall be slain, whom we descend upon, 
Charles the old will suffer grief and wrong, 

No more on earth his crown will he put on." 
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LXXV 

From the other part, Escremiz of Valtrenne, 

A Sarrazin, that land was his as well. 

Before Marsile he cries amid the press: 

"To Rencesvals I go, pride to make less; 

Find I Rollanz, he’ll not bear thence his head, 

Nor Oliver that hath the others led, 

The dozen peers condemned are to death; 

Franks shall be slain, and France lie deserted. 

Of good vassals will Charles be richly bled.” 

AOI. 

LXXVI 

From the other part, a pagan Esturganz; 

Estramariz also, was his comrade; 

Felons were these, and traitors miscreant. 

Then said Marsile: "My Lords, before me stand! 

Into the pass ye’ll go to Rencesvals, 

Give me your aid, and thither lead my band.” 

They answer him: "Sire, even as you command. 

We will assault Olivier and Rollant, 

The dozen peers from death have no warrant, 

For these our swords are trusty and trenchant, 

In scalding blood we’ll dye their blades scarlat. 
Franks shall be slain, and Chares be right sad. 

Terra Major we’ll give into your hand; 

Come there, Sir King, truly you’ll see all that 
Yea, the Emperour we’ll give into your hand.” 

LXXVII 

Running there came Margariz of Sibile, 

Who holds the land by Cadiz, to the sea. 

For his beauty the ladies hold him dear; 

Who looks on him, with him her heart is pleased, 
When she beholds, she can but smile for glee. 

Was no pagan of such high chivalry. 

Comes through the press, above them all cries he, 
"Be not at all dismayed, King Marsilie! 

To Rencesvals I go, and Rollanz, he 
Nor Oliver may scape alive from me; 

The dozen peers are doomed to martyry. 

See here the sword, whose hilt is gold indeed, 

I got in gift from the admiral of Primes; 

In scarlat blood I pledge it shall be steeped. 

Franks shall be slain, and France abased be. 

To Charles the old, with his great blossoming beard, 
Day shall not dawn but brings him rage and grief, 
Ere a year pass, all France we shall have seized, 

Till we can lie in th’ burgh of Saint Denise." 

The pagan king has bowed his head down deep. 
AOI. 
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LXXVIII 

From the other part, Chemubles of Muneigre. 

Right to the ground his hair swept either way; 

He for a jest would bear a heavier weight 

Than four yoked mules, beneath their load that strain. 

That land he had, God’s curse on it was plain. 

No sun shone there, nor grew there any grain, 

No dew fell there, nor any shower of rain, 

The very stones were black upon that plain; 

And many say that devils there remain. 

Says Chemubles "My sword is in its place, 

At Rencesvals scarlat I will it stain; 

Find I Rollanz the proud upon my way, 

I’ll fall on him, or trust me not again, 

And Durendal I’ll conquer with this blade, 

Franks shall be slain, and France a desert made." 

The dozen peers are, at this word, away, 

Five score thousand of Sarrazins they take; 

Who keenly press, and on to battle haste; 

In a fir-wood their gear they ready make. 

LXXIX 

Ready they make hauberks Sarrazinese, 

That folded are, the greater part, in three; 

And they lace on good helms Sarragucese; 

Gird on their swords of tried steel Viennese; 

Fine shields they have, and spears Valentinese, 

And white, blue, red, their ensigns take the breeze, 
They’ve left their mules behind, and their palfreys, 
Their chargers mount, and canter knee by knee. 

Fair shines the sun, the day is bright and clear, 

Light bums again from all their polished gear. 

A thousand horns they sound, more proud to seem; 
Great is the noise, the Franks its echo hear. 

Says Oliver: "Companion, I believe, 

Sarrazins now in battle must we meet." 

Answers Rollanz: "God grant us then the fee! 

For our King’s sake well must we quit us here; 

Man for his lord should suffer great disease, 

Most bitter cold endure, and burning heat, 

His hair and skin should offer up at need. 

Now must we each lay on most hardily, 

So evil songs neer sung of us shall be. 

Pagans are wrong: Christians are right indeed. 

Evil example will never come of me.” 

AOI. 

LXXX 

Oliver mounts upon a lofty peak, 

Looks to his right along the valley green, 

The pagan tribes approaching there appear; 

He calls Rollanz, his companion, to see: 

"What sound is this, come out of Spain, we hear, 
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What hauberks bright, what helmets these that gleam? 
They’ll smite our Franks with fury past belief, 

He knew it, Guenes, the traitor and the thief, 

Who chose us out before the King our chief." 

Answers the count Rollanz: "Olivier, cease. 

That man is my good-father; hold thy peace." 

LXXXI 

Upon a peak is Oliver mounted, 

Kingdom of Spain he sees before him spread, 

And Sarrazins, so many gathered. 

Their helmets gleam, with gold are jewelled, 

Also their shields, their hauberks orfreyed, 

Also their swords, ensigns on spears fixed. 

Rank beyond rank could not be numbered, 

So many there, no measure could he set. 

In his own heart he’s sore astonished, 

Fast as he could, down from the peak hath sped 
Comes to the Franks, to them his tale hath said. 

LXXXII 

Says Oliver: "Pagans from there I saw; 

Never on earth did any man see more. 

Gainst us their shields an hundred thousand bore, 

That laced helms and shining hauberks wore; 

And, bolt upright, their bright brown spearheads shone. 
Battle we’ll have as never was before. 

Lords of the Franks, God keep you in valour! 

So hold your ground, we be not overborne!" 

Then say the Franks "Shame take him that goes off: 

If we must die, then perish one and all." 

AOI. 

LXXXIII 

Says Oliver: "Pagans in force abound, 

While of us Franks but very few I count; 

Comrade Rollanz, your horn I pray you sound! 

If Charles hear, he’ll turn his armies round." 

Answers Rollanz: "A fool I should be found; 

In France the Douce would perish my renown. 

With Durendal I’ll lay on thick and stout, 

In blood the blade, to its golden hilt, I’ll drown. 

Felon pagans to th’ pass shall not come down; 

I pledge you now, to death they all are bound. 

AOI. 

LXXXIV 

"Comrade Rollanz, sound the olifant, I pray; 

If Charles hear, the host he’ll turn again; 

Will succour us our King and baronage." 

Answers Rollanz: "Never, by God, I say, 

For my misdeed shall kinsmen hear the blame, 
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Nor France the Douce fall into evil fame! 

Rather stout blows with Durendal I’ll lay, 

With my good sword that by my side doth sway; 

Till bloodied o’er you shall behold the blade. 

Felon pagans are gathered to their shame; 

I pledge you now, to death they’re doomed to-day." 

LXXXV 

"Comrade Rollanz, once sound your olifant! 

If Charles hear, where in the pass he stands, 

I pledge you now, they’ll turn again, the Franks." 

"Never, by God," then answers him Rollanz, 

"Shall it be said by any living man, 

That for pagans I took my horn in hand! 

Never by me shall men reproach my clan. 

When I am come into the battle grand, 

And blows lay on, by hundred, by thousand, 

Of Durendal bloodied you’ll see the brand. 

Franks are good men; like vassals brave they’ll stand; 
Nay, Spanish men from death have no warrant." 

LXXXVI 

Says Oliver: "In this I see no blame; 

I have beheld the Sarrazins of Spain; 

Covered with them, the mountains and the vales, 

The wastes I saw, and all the farthest plains. 

A muster great they’ve made, this people strange; 

We have of men a very little tale." 

Answers Rollanz: "My anger is inflamed. 

Never, please God His Angels and His Saints, 

Never by me shall Frankish valour fail! 

Rather I’ll die than shame shall me attain. 

Therefore strike on, the Emperour’s love to gain." 

LXXXVII 

Pride hath Rollanz, wisdom Olivier hath; 

And both of them shew marvellous courage; 

Once they are horsed, once they have donned their arms, 
Rather they’d die than from the battle pass. 

Good are the counts, and lofty their language. 

Felon pagans come cantering in their wrath. 

Says Oliver: "Behold and see, Rollanz, 

These are right near, but Charles is very far. 

On the olifant deign now to sound a blast; 

Were the King here, we should not fear damage. 

Only look up towards the Pass of Aspre, 

In sorrow there you’ll see the whole rereward. 

Who does this deed, does no more afterward." 

Answers Rollanz: "Utter not such outrage! 

Evil his heart that is in thought coward! 

We shall remain firm in our place installed; 

From us the blows shall come, from us the assault." 
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AOI. 

LXXXVIII 

When Rollant sees that now must be combat, 

More fierce he’s found than lion or leopard; 

The Franks he calls, and Oliver commands: 

"Now say no more, my friends, nor thou, comrade. 
That Emperour, who left us Franks on guard, 

A thousand score stout men he set apart, 

And well he knows, not one will prove coward. 

Man for his lord should suffer with good heart, 

Of bitter cold and great heat bear the smart, 

His blood let drain, and all his flesh be scarred. 

Strike with thy lance, and I with Durendal, 

With my good sword that was the King’s reward. 

So, if I die, who has it afterward 
Noble vassal’s he well may say it was." 

LXXXIX 

From the other part is the Archbishop Turpin, 

He pricks his horse and mounts upon a hill; 

Calling the Franks, sermon to them begins: 

"My lords barons, Charles left us here for this; 

He is our King, well may we die for him: 

To Christendom good service offering. 

Battle you’ll have, you all are bound to it, 

For with your eyes you see the Sarrazins. 

Pray for God’s grace, confessing Him your sins! 

For your souls’ health, I’ll absolution give 
So, though you die, blest martyrs shall you live, 
Thrones you shall win in the great Paradis." 

The Franks dismount, upon the ground are lit. 

That Archbishop God’s Benediction gives, 

For their penance, good blows to strike he bids. 

xc 

The Franks arise, and stand upon their feet, 

They’re well absolved, and from their sins made clean, 
And the Archbishop has signed them with God’s seal; 
And next they mount upon their chargers keen; 

By rule of knights they have put on their gear, 

For battle all apparelled as is meet. 

The count Rollant calls Oliver, and speaks 
"Comrade and friend, now clearly have you seen 
That Guenelun hath got us by deceit; 

Gold hath he ta’en; much wealth is his to keep; 

That Emperour vengeance for us must wreak. 

King Marsilies hath bargained for us cheap; 

At the sword’s point he yet shall pay our meed." 

AOI. 
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XCI 

To Spanish pass is Rollanz now going 
On Veillantif, his good steed, galloping; 

He is well armed, pride is in his bearing, 

He goes, so brave, his spear in hand holding, 

He goes, its point against the sky turning; 

A gonfalon all white thereon he’s pinned, 

Down to his hand flutters the golden fringe: 

Noble his limbs, his face clear and smiling. 

His companion goes after, following, 

The men of France their warrant find in him. 
Proudly he looks towards the Sarrazins, 

And to the Franks sweetly, himself humbling; 

And courteously has said to them this thing: 

"My lords barons, go now your pace holding! 
Pagans are come great martyrdom seeking; 

Noble and fair reward this day shall bring, 

Was never won by any Frankish King." 

Upon these words the hosts are come touching. 
AOI. 

XCII 

Speaks Oliver: "No more now will I say. 

Your olifant, to sound it do not deign, 

Since from Carlun you’ll never more have aid. 

He has not heard; no fault of his, so brave. 

Those with him there are never to be blamed. 

So canter on, with what prowess you may! 

Lords and barons, firmly your ground maintain! 
Be minded well, I pray you in God’s Name, 

Stout blows to strike, to give as you shall take. 
Forget the cry of Charles we never may." 

Upon this word the Franks cry out amain. 

Who then had heard them all "Monjoie!" acclaim 
Of vassalage might well recall the tale. 

They canter forth, God! with what proud parade, 
Pricking their spurs, the better speed to gain; 
They go to strike,—what other thing could they?— 
But Sarrazins are not at all afraid. 

Pagans and Franks, you’ld see them now engaged. 

XCIII 

Marsile’s nephew, his name is Aelroth, 

First of them all canters before the host, 

Says of our Franks these ill words as he goes: 
"Felons of France, so here on us you close! 
Betrayed you has he that to guard you ought; 

Mad is the King who left you in this post. 

So shall the fame of France the Douce be lost, 

And the right arm from Charles body torn." 

When Rollant hears, what rage he has, by God! 
His steed he spurs, gallops with great effort; 

He goes, that count, to strike with all his force, 
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The shield he breaks, the hauberk’s seam unsews, 
Slices the heart, and shatters up the bones, 

All of the spine he severs with that blow, 

And with his spear the soul from body throws 
So well he’s pinned, he shakes in the air that corse, 
On his spear’s hilt he’s flung it from the horse: 

So in two halves Aeroth’s neck he broke, 

Nor left him yet, they say, but rather spoke: 
"Avaunt, culvert! A madman Charles is not, 

No treachery was ever in his thought. 

Proudly he did, who left us in this post; 

The fame of France the Douce shall not be lost. 
Strike on, the Franks! Ours are the foremost blows. 
For we are right, but these gluttons are wrong." 
AOI. 

XCIV 

A duke there was, his name was Falfarun, 

Brother was he to King Marsiliun, 

He held their land, Dathan’s and Abirun’s; 

Beneath the sky no more encrimed felun; 

Between his eyes so broad was he in front 
A great half-foot you’ld measure there in full. 

His nephew dead he’s seen with grief enough, 
Comes through the press and wildly forth he runs, 
Aloud he shouts their cry the pagans use; 

And to the Franks is right contrarious: 

"Honour of France the Douce shall fall to us!" 

Hears Oliver, he’s very furious, 

His horse he pricks with both his golden spurs, 

And goes to strike, ev’n as a baron doth; 

The shield he breaks and through the hauberk cuts, 
His ensign’s fringe into the carcass thrusts, 

On his spear’s hilt he’s flung it dead in dust. 

Looks on the ground, sees glutton lying thus, 

And says to him, with reason proud enough: 

"From threatening, culvert, your mouth I’ve shut. 
Strike on, the Franks! Right well we’ll overcome." 
"Monjoie," he shouts, ’twas the ensign of Carlun. 
AOI. 

xcv 

A king there was, his name was Corsablix, 
Barbarian, and of a strange country, 

He’s called aloud to the other Sarrazins: 

"Well may we join battle upon this field, 

For of the Franks but very few are here; 

And those are here, we should account them cheap, 
From Charles not one has any warranty. 

This is the day when they their death shall meet." 
Has heard him well that Archbishop Turpin, 

No man he’ld hate so much the sky beneath; 

Spurs of fine gold he pricks into his steed, 
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To strike that king by virtue great goes he, 

The hauberk all unfastens, breaks the shield, 
Thrusts his great spear in through the carcass clean, 
Pins it so well he shakes it in its seat, 

Dead in the road he’s flung it from his spear. 

Looks on the ground, that glutton lying sees, 

Nor leaves him yet, they say, but rather speaks: 
"Culvert pagan, you lied now in your teeth, 

Charles my lord our warrant is indeed; 

None of our Franks hath any mind to flee. 

Your companions all on this spot we’ll keep, 

I tell you news; death shall ye suffer here. 

Strike on, the Franks! Fail none of you at need! 

Ours the first blow, to God the glory be!" 

"Monjoie!" he cries, for all the camp to hear. 

XCVI 

And Gerins strikes Malprimis of Brigal 
So his good shield is nothing worth at all, 

Shatters the boss, was fashioned of crystal, 

One half of it downward to earth flies off; 

Right to the flesh has through his hauberk torn, 

On his good spear he has the carcass caught. 

And with one blow that pagan downward falls; 

The soul of him Satan away hath borne. 

AOI. 

XCVII 

And his comrade Gerers strikes the admiral, 

The shield he breaks, the hauberk unmetals, 

And his good spear drives into his vitals, 

So well he’s pinned him, clean through the carcass, 
Dead on the field he’s flung him from his hand. 

Says Oliver: "Now is our battle grand." 


XCVIII 

Sansun the Duke goes strike that almacour, 

The shield he breaks, with golden flowers tooled, 

That good hauberk for him is nothing proof, 

He’s sliced the heart, the lungs and liver through, 

And flung him dead, as well or ill may prove. 

Says the Archbishop: "A baron’s stroke, in truth." 

XCIX 

And Anseis has let his charger run; 

He goes to strike Turgis of Turtelus, 

The shield he breaks, its golden boss above, 

The hauberk too, its doubled mail undoes, 

His good spear’s point into the carcass runs, 

So well he’s thrust, clean through the whole steel comes, 
And from the hilt he’s thrown him dead in dust. 
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Then says Rollant: "Great prowess in that thrust." 

C 

And Engelers the Gascoin of Burdele 
Spurs on his horse, lets fall the reins as well, 

He goes to strike Escremiz of Valtrene, 

The shield he breaks and shatters on his neck, 

The hauberk too, he has its chinguard rent, 

Between the arm-pits has pierced him through the breast, 
On his spear’s hilt from saddle throws him dead; 

After he says "So are you turned to hell." 

AOI. 

Cl 

And Otes strikes a pagan Estorgant 
Upon the shield, before its leathern band, 

Slices it through, the white with the scarlat; 

The hauberk too, has torn its folds apart, 

And his good spear thrusts clean through the carcass, 
And flings it dead, ev’n as the horse goes past; 

He says: "You have no warrant afterward." 

CII 

And Berenger, he strikes Estramariz, 

The shield he breaks, the hauberk tears and splits, 

Thrusts his stout spear through’s middle, and him flings 
Down dead among a thousand Sarrazins. 

Of their dozen peers ten have now been killed, 

No more than two remain alive and quick, 

Being Chernuble, and the count Margariz. 

cm 

Margariz is a very gallant knight, 

Both fair and strong, and swift he is and light; 

He spurs his horse, goes Oliver to strike, 

And breaks his shield, by th’golden buckle bright; 

Along his ribs the pagan’s spear doth glide; 

God’s his warrant, his body has respite, 

The shaft breaks off, Oliver stays upright; 

That other goes, naught stays him in his flight, 

His trumpet sounds, rallies his tribe to fight. 

CIV 

Common the fight is now and marvellous. 

The count Rollanz no way himself secures, 

Strikes with his spear, long as the shaft endures, 

By fifteen blows it is clean broken through 
Then Durendal he bares, his sabre good 
Spurs on his horse, is gone to strike Chernuble, 

The helmet breaks, where bright carbuncles grew, 

Slices the cap and shears the locks in two, 
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Slices also the eyes and the features, 

The hauberk white, whose mail was close of woof, 
Down to the groin cuts all his body through 
To the saddle; with beaten gold ’twas tooled. 

Upon the horse that sword a moment stood, 

Then sliced its spine, no join there any knew, 

Dead in the field among thick grass them threw. 
After he said "Culvert, false step you moved, 

From Mahumet your help will not come soon. 

No victory for gluttons such as you." 

cv 

The count Rollanz, he canters through the field, 
Holds Durendal, he well can thrust and wield, 

Right great damage he’s done the Sarrazines 
You’d seen them, one on other, dead in heaps, 
Through all that place their blood was flowing clear! 
In blood his arms were and his hauberk steeped, 
And bloodied o’er, shoulders and neck, his steed. 
And Oliver goes on to strike with speed; 

No blame that way deserve the dozen peers, 

For all the Franks they strike and slay with heat, 
Pagans are slain, some swoon there in their seats, 
Says the Archbishop: "Good baronage indeed!" 
"Monjoie" he cries, the call of Charles repeats. 

AOI. 

CVI 

And Oliver has cantered through the crush; 

Broken his spear, the truncheon still he thrusts; 
Going to strike a pagan Malsarun; 

Flowers and gold, are on the shield, he cuts, 

Out of the head both the two eyes have burst, 

And all the brains are fallen in the dust; 

He flings him dead, sev’n hundred else amongst. 
Then has he slain Turgin and Esturgus; 

Right to the hilt, his spear in flinders flew. 

Then says Rollant: "Companion, what do you? 

In such a fight, there’s little strength in wood, 

Iron and steel should here their valour prove. 

Where is your sword, that Halteclere I knew? 
Golden its hilt, whereon a crystal grew." 

Says Oliver: "I had not, if I drew, 

Time left to strike enough good blows and true." 
AOI. 

CVII 

Then Oliver has drawn his mighty sword 
As his comrade had bidden and implored, 

In knightly wise the blade to him has shewed; 

Justin he strikes, that Iron Valley’s lord, 

All of his head has down the middle shorn, 

The carcass sliced, the broidered sark has torn, 
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The good saddle that was with old adorned, 

And through the spine has sliced that pagan’s horse; 
Dead in the field before his feet they fall. 

Says Rollant: "Now my brother I you call; 

He’ll love us for such blows, our Emperor." 

On every side "Monjoie" you’ld hear them roar. 

AOI. 

CVIII 

That count Gerins sate on his horse Sorel, 

On Passe-Cerf was Gerers there, his friend; 

They’ve loosed their reins, together spurred and sped, 
And go to strike a pagan Timozel; 

One on the shield, on hauberk the other fell; 

And their two spears went through the carcass well, 
A fallow field amidst they’ve thrown him dead. 

I do not know, I never heard it said 
Which of the two was nimbler as they went. 
Esperveris was there, son of Borel, 

And him there slew Engelers of Burdel. 

And the Archbishop, he slew them Siglorel, 

The enchanter, who before had been in hell, 

Where Jupiter bore him by a magic spell. 

Then Turpin says "To us he’s forfeited." 

Answers Rollanz: "The culvert is bested. 

Such blows, brother Olivier, I like well." 

CIX 

The battle grows more hard and harder yet, 

Franks and pagans, with marvellous onset, 

Each other strike and each himself defends. 

So many shafts bloodstained and shattered, 

So many flags and ensigns tattered; 

So many Franks lose their young lustihead, 

Who’ll see no more their mothers nor their friends, 
Nor hosts of France, that in the pass attend. 

Charles the Great weeps therefor with regret. 

What profits that? No succour shall they get. 

Evil service, that day, Guenes rendered them, 

To Sarraguce going, his own to sell. 

After he lost his members and his head, 

In court, at Aix, to gallows-tree condemned; 

And thirty more with him, of his kindred, 

Were hanged, a thing they never did expect. 

AOI. 

cx 

Now marvellous and weighty the combat, 

Right well they strike, Olivier and Rollant, 

A thousand blows come from the Archbishop’s hand, 
The dozen peers are nothing short of that, 

With one accord join battle all the Franks. 

Pagans are slain by hundred, by thousand, 
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Who flies not then, from death has no warrant, 

Will he or nill, foregoes the allotted span. 

The Franks have lost the foremost of their band, 
They’ll see no more their fathers nor their clans, 

Nor Charlemagne, where in the pass he stands. 
Torment arose, right marvellous, in France, 

Tempest there was, of wind and thunder black, 

With rain and hail, so much could not be spanned; 

Fell thunderbolts often on every hand, 

And verily the earth quaked in answer back 
From Saint Michael of Peril unto Sanz, 

From Besencun to the harbour of Guitsand; 

No house stood there but straight its walls must crack: 
In full mid-day the darkness was so grand, 

Save the sky split, no light was in the land. 

Beheld these things with terror every man, 

And many said: "We in the Judgement stand; 

The end of time is presently at hand.” 

They spake no truth; they did not understand; 

’Twas the great day of mourning for Rollant. 

CXI 

The Franks strike on; their hearts are good and stout. 
Pagans are slain, a thousandfold, in crowds, 

Left of five score are not two thousands now. 

Says the Archbishop: "Our men are very proud, 

No man on earth has more nor better found. 

In Chronicles of Franks is written down, 

What vassalage he had, our Emperour." 

Then through the field they go, their friends seek out, 
And their eyes weep with grief and pain profound 
For kinsmen dear, by hearty friendship bound. 

King Marsilies and his great host draw round. 

AOI. 

CXII 

King Marsilies along a valley led 
The mighty host that he had gathered. 

Twenty columns that king had numbered. 

With gleaminag gold their helms were jewelled. 

Shone too their shields and sarks embroidered. 
Sounded the charge seven thousand trumpets, 

Great was the noise through all that country went. 
Then said Rollanz: "Olivier, brother, friend, 

That felon Guenes hath sworn to achieve our death; 
For his treason no longer is secret. 

Right great vengeance our Emperour will get. 

Battle we’ll have, both long and keenly set, 

Never has man beheld such armies met. 

With Durendal my sword I’ll strike again, 

And, comrade, you shall strike with Halteclere. 

These swords in lands so many have we held, 

Battles with them so many brought to end, 
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No evil song shall e’er be sung or said." 

AOI. 

CXIII 

When the Franks see so many there, pagans, 

On every side covering all the land, 

Often they call Olivier and Rollant, 

The dozen peers, to be their safe warrant. 

And the Archbishop speaks to them, as he can: 

"My lords barons, go thinking nothing bad! 

For God I pray you fly not hence but stand, 

Lest evil songs of our valour men chant! 

Far better t’were to perish in the van. 

Certain it is, our end is near at hand, 

Beyond this day shall no more live one man; 

But of one thing I give you good warrant: 

Blest Paradise to you now open stands, 

By the Innocents your thrones you there shall have." 
Upon these words grow bold again the Franks; 
There is not one but he "Monjoie" demands. 

AOI. 

CXIV 

A Sarrazin was there, of Sarraguce, 

Of that city one half was his by use, 

’Twas Climborins, a man was nothing proof; 

By Guenelun the count an oath he took, 

And kissed his mouth in amity and truth, 

Gave him his sword and his carbuncle too. 

Terra Major, he said, to shame held put, 

From the Emperour his crown he would remove. 

He sate his horse, which he called Barbamusche, 
Never so swift sparrow nor swallow flew, 

He spurred him well, and down the reins he threw, 
Going to strike Engelier of Gascune; 

Nor shield nor sark him any warrant proved, 

The pagan spear’s point did his body wound, 

He pinned him well, and all the steel sent through, 
From the hilt flung him dead beneath his foot. 

After he said: "Good are they to confuse. 

Pagans, strike on, and so this press set loose!" 

"God!" say the Franks, "Grief, such a man to lose!" 
AOI. 

cxv 

The count Rollanz called upon Oliver: 

"Sir companion, dead now is Engeler; 

Than whom we’d no more valiant chevalier." 
Answered that count: "God, let me him avenge!" 
Spurs of fine gold into his horse drove then, 

Held Halteclere, with blood its steel was red, 

By virtue great to strike that pagan went, 
Brandished his blade, the Sarrazin upset; 
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The Adversaries of God his soul bare thence. 

Next he has slain the duke Alphaien, 

And sliced away Escababi his head, 

And has unhorsed some seven Arabs else; 

No good for those to go to war again. 

Then said Rollanz: "My comrade shews anger, 

So in my sight he makes me prize him well; 

More dear by Charles for such blows are we held.” 
Aloud he’s cried: "Strike on, the chevaliers!" 

AOI. 

CXVI 

From the other part a pagan Valdabron. 

Warden he’d been to king Marsilion, 

And lord, by sea, of four hundred dromonds; 

No sailor was but called his name upon; 

Jerusalem he’d taken by treason, 

Violated the Temple of Salomon, 

The Partiarch had slain before the fonts. 

He’d pledged his oath by county Guenelon, 

Gave him his sword, a thousand coins thereon. 

He sate his horse, which he called Gramimond, 
Never so swift flew in the air falcon; 

He’s pricked him well, with sharp spurs he had on, 
Going to strike e’en that rich Duke, Sanson; 

His shield has split, his hauberk has undone, 

The ensign’s folds have through his body gone, 
Dead from the hilt out of his seat he’s dropt: 
"Pagans, strike on, for well we’ll overcome!" 

"God!" say the Franks, "Grief for a brave baron!" 
AOI. 

CXVII 

The count Rollanz, when Sansun dead he saw, 
You may believe, great grief he had therefor. 

His horse he spurs, gallops with great effort, 
Wields Durendal, was worth fine gold and more, 
Goes as he may to strike that baron bold 
Above the helm, that was embossed with gold, 
Slices the head, the sark, and all the corse, 

The good saddle, that was embossed with gold, 
And cuts deep through the backbone of his horse; 
He’s slain them both, blame him for that or laud. 
The pagans say: "’Twas hard on us, that blow." 
Answers Rollanz: "Nay, love you I can not, 

For on your side is arrogance and wrong." 

AOI. 

CXVIII 

Out of Affrike an Affrican was come, 

’Twas Malquiant, the son of king Malcud; 

With beaten gold was all his armour done, 

Fore all men’s else it shone beneath the sun. 
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He sate his horse, which he called Salt-Perdut, 

Never so swift was any beast could run. 

And Anseis upon the shield he struck, 

The scarlat with the blue he sliced it up, 

Of his hauberk he’s torn the folds and cut, 

The steel and stock has through his body thrust. 

Dead is that count, he’s no more time to run. 

Then say the Franks: "Baron, an evil luck!" 

CXIX 

Swift through the field Turpin the Archbishop passed; 
Such shaven-crown has never else sung Mass 
Who with his limbs such prowess might compass; 

To th’pagan said "God send thee all that’s bad! 

One thou hast slain for whom my heart is sad." 

So his good horse forth at his bidding ran, 

He’s struck him then on his shield Toledan, 

Until he flings him dead on the green grass. 


cxx 

From the other part was a pagan Grandones, 
Son of Capuel, the king of Capadoce. 

He sate his horse, the which he called Marmore, 
Never so swift was any bird in course; 

He’s loosed the reins, and spurring on that horse 
He’s gone to strike Gerin with all his force; 

The scarlat shield from’s neck he’s broken off, 
And all his sark thereafter has he torn, 

The ensign blue clean through his body’s gone, 
Until he flings him dead, on a high rock; 

His companion Gerer he’s slain also, 

And Berenger, and Guiun of Santone; 

Next a rich duke he’s gone to strike, Austore, 
That held Valence and the Honour of the Rhone; 
He’s flung him dead; great joy the pagans shew. 
Then say the Franks: "Of ours how many fall." 


CXXI 

The count Rollanz, his sword with blood is stained, 
Well has he heard what way the Franks complained; 
Such grief he has, his heart would split in twain: 

To the pagan says: "God send thee every shame! 

One hast thou slain that dearly thou’lt repay." 

He spurs his horse, that on with speed doth strain; 
Which should forfeit, they both together came. 

CXXII 

Grandonie was both proof and valiant, 

And virtuous, a vassal combatant. 

Upon the way there, he has met Rollant; 

He’d never seen, yet knew him at a glance, 

By the proud face and those fine limbs he had, 
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By his regard, and by his contenance; 

He could not help but he grew faint thereat, 

He would escape, nothing avail he can. 

Struck him the count, with so great virtue, that 
To the nose-plate he’s all the helmet cracked, 

Sliced through the nose and mouth and teeth he has, 
Hauberk close-mailed, and all the whole carcass, 

Saddle of gold, with plates of silver flanked, 

And of his horse has deeply scarred the back; 

He’s slain them both, they’ll make no more attack: 

The Spanish men in sorrow cry, "Alack!" 

Then say the Franks: "He strikes well, our warrant.” 

CXXIII 

Marvellous is the battle in its speed, 

The Franks there strike with vigour and with heat, 
Cutting through wrists and ribs and chines in-deed, 
Through garments to the lively flesh beneath; 

On the green grass the clear blood runs in streams. 

The pagans say: "No more we’ll suffer, we. 

Terra Major, Mahummet’s curse on thee! 

Beyond all men thy people are hardy!" 

There was not one but cried then: "Marsilie, 

Canter, O king, thy succour now we need!" 

CXXIV 

Marvellous is the battle now and grand, 

The Franks there strike, their good brown spears in hand. 
Then had you seen such sorrowing of clans, 

So many a slain, shattered and bleeding man! 

Biting the earth, or piled there on their backs! 

The Sarrazins cannot such loss withstand. 

Will they or nill, from off the field draw back; 

By lively force chase them away the Franks. 

AOI. 

cxxv 

Their martyrdom, his men’s, Marsile has seen, 

So he bids sound his horns and his buccines; 

Then canters forth with all his great army. 

Canters before a Sarrazin, Abisme, 

More felon none was in that company; 

Cankered with guile and every felony, 

He fears not God, the Son of Saint Mary; 

Black is that man as molten pitch that seethes; 

Better he loves murder and treachery 
Than to have all the gold of Galicie; 

Never has man beheld him sport for glee; 

Yet vassalage he’s shown, and great folly, 

So is he dear to th’ felon king Marsile; 

Dragon he bears, to which his tribe rally. 

That Archbishop could never love him, he; 

Seeing him there, to strike he’s very keen, 
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Within himself he says all quietly: 

"This Sarrazin great heretick meseems, 

Rather I’ld die, than not slay him clean, 

Neer did I love coward nor cowardice." 

AOI. 

CXXVI 

That Archbishop begins the fight again, 

Sitting the horse which he took from Grossaille 
—That was a king he had in Denmark slain;— 

That charger is swift and of noble race; 

Fine are his hooves, his legs are smooth and straight, 
Short are his thighs, broad crupper he displays, 

Long are his ribs, aloft his spine is raised, 

White is his tail and yellow is his mane, 

Little his ears, and tawny all his face; 

No beast is there, can match him in a race. 

That Archbishop spurs on by vassalage, 

He will not pause ere Abisme he assail; 

So strikes that shield, is wonderfully arrayed, 
Whereon are stones, amethyst and topaze, 
Esterminals and carbuncles that blaze; 

A devil’s gift it was, in Val Metase, 

Who handed it to the admiral Galafes; 

So Turpin strikes, spares him not anyway; 

After that blow, he’s worth no penny wage; 

The carcass he’s sliced, rib from rib away, 

So flings him down dead in an empty place. 

Then say the Franks: "He has great vassalage, 

With the Archbishop, surely the Cross is safe." 

CXXVII 

The count Rollanz calls upon Oliver: 

"Sir companion, witness you’ll freely bear, 

The Archbishop is a right good chevalier, 

None better is neath Heaven anywhere; 

Well can he strike with lance and well with spear." 
Answers that count: "Support to him we’ll bear!" 
Upon that word the Franks again make yare; 

Hard are the blows, slaughter and suffering there, 
For Christians too, most bitter grief and care. 

Who could had seen Rollanz and Oliver 
With their good swords to strike and to slaughter! 
And the Archbishop lays on there with his spear. 
Those that are dead, men well may hold them dear. 
In charters and in briefs is written clear, 

Four thousand fell, and more, the tales declare. 
Gainst four assaults easily did they fare, 

But then the fifth brought heavy griefs to bear. 

They all are slain, those Frankish chevaliers; 

Only three-score, whom God was pleased to spare, 
Before these die, they’ll sell them very dear. 

AOI. 
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CXXVIII 

The count Rollant great loss of his men sees, 

His companion Olivier calls, and speaks: 

"Sir and comrade, in God’s Name, That you keeps, 

Such good vassals you see lie here in heaps; 

For France the Douce, fair country, may we weep, 

Of such barons long desolate she’ll be. 

Ah! King and friend, wherefore are you not here? 

How, Oliver, brother, can we achieve? 

And by what means our news to him repeat?" 

Says Oliver: "I know not how to seek; 

Rather I’ld die than shame come of this feat." 

AOI. 

CXXIX 

Then says Rollanz: "I’ll wind this olifant, 

If Charles hear, where in the pass he stands, 

I pledge you now they will return, the Franks." 

Says Oliver: "Great shame would come of that 
And a reproach on every one, your clan, 

That shall endure while each lives in the land, 

When I implored, you would not do this act; 

Doing it now, no raise from me you’ll have: 

So wind your horn but not by courage rash, 

Seeing that both your arms with blood are splashed." 
Answers that count: "Fine blows I’ve struck them back." 
AOI. 

cxxx 

Then says Rollant: "Strong it is now, our battle; 

I’ll wind my horn, so the King hears it, Charles." 

Says Oliver: "That act were not a vassal’s. 

When I implored you, comrade, you were wrathful. 
Were the King here, we had not borne such damage. 
Nor should we blame those with him there, his army." 
Says Oliver: "Now by my beard, hereafter 
If I may see my gentle sister Aide, 

She in her arms, I swear, shall never clasp you." 

AOI. 

CXXXI 

Then says Rollanz: "Wherefore so wroth with me?" 

He answers him: "Comrade, it was your deed: 

Vassalage comes by sense, and not folly; 

Prudence more worth is than stupidity. 

Here are Franks dead, all for your trickery; 

No more service to Carlun may we yield. 

My lord were here now, had you trusted me, 

And fought and won this battle then had we, 

Taken or slain were the king Marsilie. 

In your prowess, Rollanz, no good we’ve seen! 
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Charles the great in vain your aid will seek— 

None such as he till God His Judgement speak;— 
Here must you die, and France in shame be steeped; 
Here perishes our loyal company, 

Before this night great severance and grief." 

AOI. 

CXXXII 

That Archbishop has heard them, how they spoke, 
His horse he pricks with his fine spurs of gold, 
Coming to them he takes up his reproach: 

"Sir Oliver, and you, Sir Rollant, both, 

For God I pray, do not each other scold! 

No help it were to us, the horn to blow, 

But, none the less, it may be better so; 

The King will come, with vengeance that he owes; 
These Spanish men never away shall go. 

Our Franks here, each descending from his horse, 
Will find us dead, and limb from body torn; 

They’ll take us hence, on biers and litters borne; 
With pity and with grief for us they’ll mourn; 
They’ll bury each in some old minster-close; 

No wolf nor swine nor dog shall gnaw our bones." 
Answers Rollant: "Sir, very well you spoke." 

AOI. 

CXXXIII 

Rollant hath set the olifant to his mouth, 

He grasps it well, and with great virtue sounds. 
High are those peaks, afar it rings and loud, 

Thirty great leagues they hear its echoes mount. 

So Charles heard, and all his comrades round; 

Then said that King: "Battle they do, our counts!" 
And Guenelun answered, contrarious: 

"That were a lie, in any other mouth." 

AOI. 

CXXIV 

The Count Rollanz, with sorrow and with pangs, 
And with great pain sounded his olifant: 

Out of his mouth the clear blood leaped and ran, 
About his brain the very temples cracked. 

Loud is its voice, that horn he holds in hand; 
Charles hath heard, where in the pass he stands, 
And Neimes hears, and listen all the Franks. 

Then says the King: "I hear his horn, Rollant’s; 
He’ld never sound, but he were in combat." 

Answers him Guenes "It is no battle, that. 

Now are you old, blossoming white and blanched, 
Yet by such words you still appear infant. 

You know full well the great pride of Rollant 
Marvel it is, God stays so tolerant. 

Noples he took, not waiting your command; 
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Thence issued forth the Sarrazins, a band 
With vassalage had fought against Rollant; 

A He slew them first, with Durendal his brand, 

Then washed their blood with water from the land; 

So what he’d done might not be seen of man. 

He for a hare goes all day, horn in hand; 

Before his peers in foolish jest he brags. 

No race neath heav’n in field him dare attack. 

So canter on! Nay, wherefore hold we back? 

Terra Major is far away, our land.” 

AOI. 

cxxxv 

The count Rollanz, though blood his mouth doth stain, 
And burst are both the temples of his brain, 

His olifant he sounds with grief and pain; 

Charles hath heard, listen the Franks again. 

"That horn,” the King says, "hath a mighty strain!" 
Answers Duke Neimes: "A baron blows with pain! 
Battle is there, indeed I see it plain, 

He is betrayed, by one that still doth feign. 

Equip you, sir, cry out your old refrain, 

That noble band, go succour them amain! 

Enough you’ve heard how Rollant doth complain." 

CXXVI 

That Emperour hath bid them sound their horns. 

The Franks dismount, and dress themselves for war, 

Put hauberks on, helmets and golden swords; 

Fine shields they have, and spears of length and force 
Scarlat and blue and white their ensigns float. 

His charger mounts each baron of the host; 

They spur with haste as through the pass they go. 

Nor was there one but thus to’s neighbour spoke: 

"Now, ere he die, may we see Rollant, so 
Ranged by his side we’ll give some goodly blows." 

But what avail? They’ve stayed too long below. 

CCXXXVII 

That even-tide is light as was the day; 

Their armour shines beneath the sun’s clear ray, 
Hauberks and helms throw off a dazzling flame, 

And blazoned shields, flowered in bright array, 

Also their spears, with golden ensigns gay. 

That Emperour, he canters on with rage, 

And all the Franks with wonder and dismay; 

There is not one can bitter tears restrain, 

And for Rollant they’re very sore afraid. 

The King has bid them seize that county Guene, 

And charged with him the scullions of his train; 

The master-cook he’s called, Besgun by name: 

"Guard me him well, his felony is plain, 

Who in my house vile treachery has made." 
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He holds him, and a hundred others takes 
From the kitchen, both good and evil knaves; 

Then Guenes beard and both his cheeks they shaved, 
And four blows each with their closed fists they gave, 
They trounced him well with cudgels and with staves, 
And on his neck they clasped an iron chain; 

So like a bear enchained they held him safe, 

On a pack-mule they set him in his shame: 

Kept him till Charles should call for him again. 

AOI. 

CXXXVIII 

High were the peaks and shadowy and grand, 

The valleys deep, the rivers swiftly ran. 

Trumpets they blew in rear and in the van, 

Till all again answered that olifant. 

That Emperour canters with fury mad, 

And all the Franks dismay and wonder have; 

There is not one but weeps and waxes sad 
And all pray God that He will guard Rollant 
Till in the field together they may stand; 

There by his side they’ll strike as well they can. 

But what avail? No good there is in that; 

They’re not in time; too long have they held back. 
AOI. 

CXXXIX 

In his great rage on canters Charlemagne; 

Over his sark his beard is flowing plain. 

Barons of France, in haste they spur and strain; 

There is not one that can his wrath contain 
That they are not with Rollant the Captain, 

Whereas he fights the Sarrazins of Spain. 

If he be struck, will not one soul remain. 

—God! Sixty men are all now in his train! 

Never a king had better Capitains. 

AOI. 

CXL 

Rollant regards the barren mountain-sides; 

Dead men of France, he sees so many lie, 

And weeps for them as fits a gentle knight: 

"Lords and barons, may God to you be kind! 

And all your souls redeem for Paradise! 

And let you there mid holy flowers lie! 

Better vassals than you saw never I. 

Ever you’ve served me, and so long a time, 

By you Carlon hath conquered kingdoms wide; 

That Emperour reared you for evil plight! 

Douce land of France, o very precious clime, 

Laid desolate by such a sour exile! 

Barons of France, for me I’ve seen you die, 

And no support, no warrant could I find; 
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God be your aid, Who never yet hath lied! 

I must not fail now, brother, by your side; 

Save I be slain, for sorrow shall I die. 

Sir companion, let us again go strike!" 

CXLI 

The count Rollanz, back to the field then hieing 
Holds Durendal, and like a vassal striking 
Faldrun of Pui has through the middle sliced, 

With twenty-four of all they rated highest; 

Was never man, for vengeance shewed such liking. 
Even as a stag before the hounds goes flying, 

Before Rollanz the pagans scatter, frightened. 

Says the Archbishop: "You deal now very wisely! 
Such valour should he shew that is bred knightly, 
And beareth arms, and a good charger rideth; 

In battle should be strong and proud and sprightly; 
Or otherwise he is not worth a shilling, 

Should be a monk in one of those old minsters, 
Where, day, by day, he’ld pray for us poor sinners." 
Answers Rollant: "Strike on; no quarter give them!" 
Upon these words Franks are again beginning; 

Very great loss they suffer then, the Christians. 

CXLII 

The man who knows, for him there’s no prison, 

In such a fight with keen defence lays on; 
Wherefore the Franks are fiercer than lions. 

Marsile you’d seen go as a brave baron, 

Sitting his horse, the which he calls Gaignon; 

He spurs it well, going to strike Bevon, 

That was the lord of Beaune and of Dijon, 

His shield he breaks, his hauberk has undone, 

So flings him dead, without condition; 

Next he hath slain Yvoerie and Ivon, 

Also with them Gerard of Russillon. 

The count Rollanz, being not far him from, 

To th’pagan says: "Confound thee our Lord God! 

So wrongfully you’ve slain my companions, 

A blow you’ll take, ere we apart be gone, 

And of my sword the name I’ll bid you con." 

He goes to strike him, as a brave baron, 

And his right hand the count clean slices off; 

Then takes the head of Jursaleu the blond; 

That was the son of king Marsilion. 

Pagans cry out "Assist us now, Mahom! 

God of our race, avenge us on Carlon! 

Into this land he’s sent us such felons 
That will not leave the fight before they drop." 

Says each to each: "Nay let us fly!" Upon 
That word, they’re fled, an hundred thousand gone; 
Call them who may, they’ll never more come on. 
AOI. 
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CXLIII 

But what avail? Though fled be Marsilies, 

He’s left behind his uncle, the alcaliph 
Who holds Alferne, Kartagene, Garmalie, 

And Ethiope, a cursed land indeed; 

The blackamoors from there are in his keep, 

Broad in the nose they are and flat in the ear, 

Fifty thousand and more in company. 

These canter forth with arrogance and heat, 

Then they cry out the pagans’ rallying-cheer; 

And Rollant says: "Martyrdom we’ll receive; 

Not long to live, I know it well, have we; 

Felon he’s named that sells his body cheap! 

Strike on, my lords, with burnished swords and keen; 
Contest each inch your life and death between, 

That neer by us Douce France in shame be steeped. 
When Charles my lord shall come into this field, 

Such discipline of Sarrazins he’ll see, 

For one of ours he’ll find them dead fifteen; 

He will not fail, but bless us all in peace." 

AOI. 

CXLIV 

When Rollant sees those misbegotten men, 

Who are more black than ink is on the pen 
With no part white, only their teeth except, 

Then says that count: "I know now very well 
That here to die we’re bound, as I can tell. 

Strike on, the Franks! For so I recommend." 

Says Oliver: "Who holds back, is condemned!" 

Upon those words, the Franks to strike again. 

CXLV 

Franks are but few; which, when the pagans know, 
Among themselves comfort and pride they shew; 

Says each to each: "Wrong was that Emperor." 

Their alcaliph upon a sorrel rode, 

And pricked it well with both his spurs of gold; 

Struck Oliver, behind, on the back-bone, 

His hauberk white into his body broke, 

Clean through his breast the thrusting spear he drove; 
After he said: "You’ve borne a mighty blow. 

Charles the great should not have left you so; 

He’s done us wrong, small thanks to him we owe; 

I’ve well avenged all ours on you alone." 

CXLVI 

Oliver feels that he to die is bound, 

Holds Halteclere, whose steel is rough and brown, 
Strikes the alcaliph on his helm’s golden mount; 
Flowers and stones fall clattering to the ground, 
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Slices his head, to th’small teeth in his mouth; 

So brandishes his blade and flings him down; 

After he says: "Pagan, accurst be thou! 

Thou’lt never say that Charles forsakes me now; 

Nor to thy wife, nor any dame thou’st found, 

Thou’lt never boast, in lands where thou wast crowned, 
One pennyworth from me thou’st taken out, 

Nor damage wrought on me nor any around." 

After, for aid, "Rollant!" he cries aloud. 

AOI. 

CXLVII 

Oliver feels that death is drawing nigh; 

To avenge himself he hath no longer time; 

Through the great press most gallantly he strikes, 

He breaks their spears, their buckled shields doth slice, 
Their feet, their fists, their shoulders and their sides, 
Dismembers them: whoso had seen that sigh, 

Dead in the field one on another piled, 

Remember well a vassal brave he might. 

Charles ensign he’ll not forget it quite; 

Aloud and clear "Monjoie" again he cries. 

To call Rollanz, his friend and peer, he tries: 

"My companion, come hither to my side. 

With bitter grief we must us now divide." 

AOI. 

CXLVIII 

Then Rollant looked upon Olivier’s face; 

Which was all wan and colourless and pale, 

While the clear blood, out of his body sprayed, 

Upon the ground gushed forth and ran away. 

"God!" said that count, "What shall I do or say? 

My companion, gallant for such ill fate! 

Neer shall man be, against thee could prevail. 

Ah! France the Douce, henceforth art thou made waste 
Of vassals brave, confounded and disgraced! 

Our Emperour shall suffer damage great." 

And with these words upon his horse he faints. 

AOI. 

CXLIX 

You’d seen Rollant aswoon there in his seat, 

And Oliver, who unto death doth bleed, 

So much he’s bled, his eyes are dim and weak; 

Nor clear enough his vision, far or near, 

To recognise whatever man he sees; 

His companion, when each the other meets, 

Above the helm jewelled with gold he beats, 

Slicing it down from there to the nose-piece, 

But not his head; he’s touched not brow nor cheek. 

At such a blow Rollant regards him keen, 

And asks of him, in gentle tones and sweet: 
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"To do this thing, my comrade, did you mean? 

This is Rollanz, who ever held you dear; 

And no mistrust was ever us between." 

Says Oliver: "Now can I hear you speak; 

I see you not: may the Lord God you keep! 

I struck you now: and for your pardon plead." 
Answers Rollanz: "I am not hurt, indeed; 

I pardon you, before God’s Throne and here." 

Upon these words, each to the other leans; 

And in such love you had their parting seen. 

CL 

Oliver feels death’s anguish on him now; 

And in his head his two eyes swimming round; 
Nothing he sees; he hears not any sound; 
Dismounting then, he kneels upon the ground, 
Proclaims his sins both firmly and aloud, 

Clasps his two hands, heavenwards holds them out, 
Prays God himself in Paradise to allow; 

Blessings on Charles, and on Douce France he vows, 
And his comrade, Rollanz, to whom he’s bound. 
Then his heart fails; his helmet nods and bows; 
Upon the earth he lays his whole length out: 

And he is dead, may stay no more, that count. 
Rollanz the brave mourns him with grief profound; 
Nowhere on earth so sad a man you’d found. 

CLI 

So Rollant’s friend is dead whom when he sees 
Face to the ground, and biting it with’s teeth, 

Begins to mourn in language very sweet: 

"Unlucky, friend, your courage was indeed! 

Together we have spent such days and years; 

No harmful thing twixt thee and me has been. 

Now thou art dead, and all my life a grief." 

And with these words again he swoons, that chief, 
Upon his horse, which he calls Veillantif; 

Stirrups of gold support him underneath; 

He cannot fall, whichever way he lean. 

CLII 

Soon as Rollant his senses won and knew, 
Recovering and turning from that swoon. 

Bitter great loss appeared there in his view: 

Dead are the Franks; he’d all of them to lose, 

Save the Archbishop, and save Gualter del Hum; 

He is come down out of the mountains, who 
Gainst Spanish men made there a great ado; 

Dead are his men, for those the pagans slew; 

Will he or nill, along the vales he flew, 

And called Rollant, to bring him succour soon: 

"Ah! Gentle count, brave soldier, where are you? 

For By thy side no fear I ever knew. 
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Gualter it is, who conquered Maelgut, 

And nephew was to hoary old Drouin; 

My vassalage thou ever thoughtest good. 

Broken my spear, and split my shield in two; 

Gone is the mail that on my hauberk grew; 

This body of mine eight lances have gone through; 

I’m dying. Yet full price for life I took." 

Rollant has heard these words and understood, 

Has spurred his horse, and on towards him drew. 

AOI. 

CLIII 

Grief gives Rollanz intolerance and pride; 

Through the great press he goes again to strike; 

To slay a score of Spaniards he contrives, 

Gualter has six, the Archbishop other five. 

The pagans say: "Men, these, of felon kind! 

Lordings, take care they go not hence alive! 

Felon he’s named that does not break their line, 
Recreant, who lets them any safety find!" 

And so once more begin the hue and cry, 

From every part they come to break the line. 

AOI. 

CLI 

Count Rollant is a noble and brave soldier, 

Gualter del Hum’s a right good chevalier, 

That Archbishop hath shewn good prowess there; 

None of them falls behind the other pair; 

Through the great press, pagans they strike again. 
Come on afoot a thousand Sarrazens, 

And on horseback some forty thousand men. 

But well I know, to approach they never dare; 

Lances and spears they poise to hurl at them, 

Arrows, barbs, darts and javelins in the air. 

With the first flight they’ve slain our Gualtier; 

Turpin of Reims has all his shield broken, 

And cracked his helm; he’s wounded in the head, 

From his hauberk the woven mail they tear, 

In his body four spear-wounds doth he bear; 

Beneath him too his charger’s fallen dead. 

Great grief it was, when that Archbishop fell. 

AOI. 

CLV 

Turpin of Reims hath felt himself undone, 

Since that four spears have through his body come; 
Nimble and bold upon his feet he jumps; 

Looks for Rollant, and then towards him runs, 

Saying this word: "I am not overcome. 

While life remains, no good vassal gives up." 

He’s drawn Almace, whose steel was brown and rough, 
Through the great press a thousand blows he’s struck: 
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As Charles said, quarter he gave to none; 

He found him there, four hundred else among, 
Wounded the most, speared through the middle some, 
Also there were from whom the heads he’d cut: 

So tells the tale, he that was there says thus, 

The brave Saint Giles, whom God made marvellous, 
Who charters wrote for th’ Minster at Loum; 

Nothing he’s heard that does not know this much. 

CL VI 

The count Rollanz has nobly fought and well, 

But he is hot, and all his body sweats; 

Great pain he has, and trouble in his head, 

His temples burst when he the horn sounded; 

But he would know if Charles will come to them, 
Takes the olifant, and feebly sounds again. 

That Emperour stood still and listened then: 

"My lords," said he, "Right evilly we fare! 

This day Rollanz, my nephew shall be dead: 

I hear his horn, with scarcely any breath. 

Nimbly canter, whoever would be there! 

Your trumpets sound, as many as ye bear!" 

Sixty thousand so loud together blare, 

The mountains ring, the valleys answer them. 

The pagans hear, they think it not a jest; 

Says each to each: "Carlum doth us bestead." 

AOI. 

CL VII 

The pagans say: "That Emperour’s at hand, 

We hear their sound, the trumpets of the Franks; 

If Charles come, great loss we then shall stand, 

And wars renewed, unless we slay Rollant; 

All Spain we’ll lose, our own clear father-land." 

Four hundred men of them in helmets stand; 

The best of them that might be in their ranks 
Make on Rollanz a grim and fierce attack; 

Gainst these the count had well enough in hand. 

AOI. 

CL VIII 

The count Rollanz, when their approach he sees 
Is grown so bold and manifest and fierce 
So long as he’s alive he will not yield. 

He sits his horse, which men call Veillantif, 

Pricking him well with golden spurs beneath, 
Through the great press he goes, their line to meet, 
And by his side is the Archbishop Turpin. 

"Now, friend, begone!" say pagans, each to each; 
"These Frankish men, their horns we plainly hear 
Charle is at hand, that King in Majesty." 
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CLIX 

The count Rollanz has never loved cowards, 

Nor arrogant, nor men of evil heart, 

Nor chevalier that was not good vassal. 

That Archbishop, Turpins, he calls apart: 

"Sir, you’re afoot, and I my charger have; 

For love of you, here will I take my stand, 

Together we’ll endure things good and bad; 

I’ll leave you not, for no incarnate man: 

We’ll give again these pagans their attack; 

The better blows are those from Durendal." 

Says the Archbishop: "Shame on him that holds back! 
Charle is at hand, full vengeance he’ll exact." 

CLX 

The pagans say: "Unlucky were we born! 

An evil day for us did this day dawn! 

For we have lost our peers and all our lords. 

Charles his great host once more upon us draws, 

Of Frankish men we plainly hear the horns, 

"Monjoie" they cry, and great is their uproar. 

The count Rollant is of such pride and force 
He’ll never yield to man of woman born; 

Let’s aim at him, then leave him on the spot!" 

And aim they did: with arrows long and short, 

Lances and spears and feathered javelots; 

Count Rollant’s shield they’ve broken through and bored, 
The woven mail have from his hauberk torn, 

But not himself, they’ve never touched his corse; 
Veillantif is in thirty places gored, 

Beneath the count he’s fallen dead, that horse. 

Pagans are fled, and leave him on the spot; 

The count Rollant stands on his feet once more. 

AOI. 

CLXI 

Pagans are fled, enangered and enraged, 

Home into Spain with speed they make their way; 

The count Rollanz, he has not given chase, 

For Veillantif, his charger, they have slain; 

Will he or nill, on foot he must remain. 

To the Archbishop, Turpins, he goes with aid; 

He’s from his head the golden helm unlaced, 

Taken from him his white hauberk away, 

And cut the gown in strips, was round his waist; 

On his great wounds the pieces of it placed, 

Then to his heart has caught him and embraced; 

On the green grass he has him softly laid, 

Most sweetly then to him has Rollant prayed: 

"Ah! Gentle sir, give me your leave, I say; 

Our companions, whom we so dear appraised, 

Are now all dead; we cannot let them stay; 

I will go seek and bring them to this place, 
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Arrange them here in ranks, before your face." 

Said the Archbishop: "Go, and return again. 

This field is yours and mine now; God be praised!" 

CLXII 

So Rollanz turns; through the field, all alone, 
Searching the vales and mountains, he is gone; 

He finds Gerin, Gerers his companion, 

Also he finds Berenger and Otton, 

There too he finds Anseis and Sanson, 

And finds Gerard the old, of Rossillon; 

By one and one he’s taken those barons, 

To the Archbishop with each of them he comes, 
Before his knees arranges every one. 

That Archbishop, he cannot help but sob, 

He lifts his hand, gives benediction; 

After he’s said: "Unlucky, Lords, your lot! 

But all your souls He’ll lay, our Glorious God, 

In Paradise, His holy flowers upon! 

For my own death such anguish now I’ve got; 

I shall not see him, our rich Emperor." 

CLXIII 

So Rollant turns, goes through the field in quest; 
His companion Olivier finds at length; 

He has embraced him close against his breast, 

To the Archbishop returns as he can best; 

Upon a shield he’s laid him, by the rest; 

And the Archbishop has them absolved and blest: 
Whereon his grief and pity grow afresh. 

Then says Rollanz: "Fair comrade Olivier, 

You were the son of the good count Reinier, 

Who held the march by th’ Vale of Runier; 

To shatter spears, through buckled shields to bear, 
And from hauberks the mail to break and tear, 
Proof men to lead, and prudent counsel share, 
Gluttons in field to frighten and conquer, 

No land has known a better chevalier." 

CLXIV 

The count Rollanz, when dead he saw his peers, 
And Oliver, he held so very dear, 

Grew tender, and began to shed a tear; 

Out of his face the colour disappeared; 

No longer could he stand, for so much grief, 

Will he or nill, he swooned upon the field. 

Said the Archbishop: "Unlucky lord, indeed!" 

CLXV 

When the Archbishop beheld him swoon, Rollant, 
Never before such bitter grief he’d had; 

Stretching his hand, he took that olifant. 
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Through Rencesvals a little river ran; 

He would go there, fetch water for Rollant. 

Went step by step, to stumble soon began, 

So feeble he is, no further fare he can, 

For too much blood he’s lost, and no strength has; 

Ere he has crossed an acre of the land, 

His heart grows faint, he falls down forwards and 
Death comes to him with very cruel pangs. 

CLXVI 

The count Rollanz wakes from his swoon once more, 
Climbs to his feet; his pains are very sore; 

Looks down the vale, looks to the hills above; 

On the green grass, beyond his companions, 

He sees him lie, that noble old baron; 

’Tis the Archbishop, whom in His name wrought God; 
There he proclaims his sins, and looks above; 

Joins his two hands, to Heaven holds them forth, 

And Paradise prays God to him to accord. 

Dead is Turpin, the warrior of Charlon. 

In battles great and very rare sermons 
Against pagans ever a champion. 

God grant him now His Benediction! 

AOI. 

C LX VII 

The count Rollant sees the Archbishop lie dead, 

Sees the bowels out of his body shed, 

And sees the brains that surge from his forehead; 
Between his two arm-pits, upon his breast, 

Crossways he folds those hands so white and fair. 
Then mourns aloud, as was the custom there: 

"Thee, gentle sir, chevalier nobly bred, 

To the Glorious Celestial I commend; 

Neer shall man be, that will Him serve so well; 

Since the Apostles was never such prophet, 

To hold the laws and draw the hearts of men. 

Now may your soul no pain nor sorrow ken, 

Finding the gates of Paradise open!" 

C LX VIII 

Then Rollanz feels that death to him draws near, 

For all his brain is issued from his ears; 

He prays to God that He will call the peers, 

Bids Gabriel, the angel, t’ himself appear. 

Takes the olifant, that no reproach shall hear, 

And Durendal in the other hand he wields; 

Further than might a cross-bow’s arrow speed 
Goes towards Spain into a fallow-field; 

Climbs on a cliff; where, under two fair trees, 

Four terraces, of marble wrought, he sees. 

There he falls down, and lies upon the green; 
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He swoons again, for death is very near. 

CLXIX 

High are the peaks, the trees are very high. 

Four terraces of polished marble shine; 

On the green grass count Rollant swoons thereby. 

A Sarrazin him all the time espies, 

Who feigning death among the others hides; 

Blood hath his face and all his body dyed; 

He gets afoot, running towards him hies; 

Fair was he, strong and of a courage high; 

A mortal hate he’s kindled in his pride. 

He’s seized Rollant, and the arms, were at his side, 
"Charles nephew," he’s said, "here conquered lies. 

To Araby I’ll bear this sword as prize." 

As he drew it, something the count descried. 

CLXX 

So Rollant felt his sword was taken forth, 

Opened his eyes, and this word to him spoke 
"Thou’rt never one of ours, full well I know." 

Took the olifant, that he would not let go, 

Struck him on th’ helm, that jewelled was with gold, 
And broke its steel, his skull and all his bones, 

Out of his head both the two eyes he drove; 

Dead at his feet he has the pagan thrown: 

After he’s said: "Culvert, thou wert too bold, 

Or right or wrong, of my sword seizing hold! 

They’ll dub thee fool, to whom the tale is told. 

But my great one, my olifant I broke; 

Fallen from it the crystal and the gold." 

CLXXI 

Then Rollanz feels that he has lost his sight, 

Climbs to his feet, uses what strength he might; 

In all his face the colour is grown white. 

In front of him a great brown boulder lies; 

Whereon ten blows with grief and rage he strikes; 
The steel cries out, but does not break outright; 

And the count says: "Saint Mary, be my guide 
Good Durendal, unlucky is your plight! 

I’ve need of you no more; spent is my pride! 

We in the field have won so many fights, 

Combating through so many regions wide 
That Charles holds, whose beard is hoary white! 

Be you not his that turns from any in flight! 

A good vassal has held you this long time; 

Never shall France the Free behold his like." 

CLXXII 

Rollant hath struck the sardonyx terrace; 

The steel cries out, but broken is no ways. 
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So when he sees he never can it break, 

Within himself begins he to complain: 

"Ah! Durendal, white art thou, clear of stain! 

Beneath the sun reflecting back his rays! 

In Moriane was Charles, in the vale, 

When from heaven God by His angel bade 
Him give thee to a count and capitain; 

Girt thee on me that noble King and great. 

I won for him with thee Anjou, Bretaigne, 

And won for him with thee Peitou, the Maine, 

And Normandy the free for him I gained, 

Also with thee Provence and Equitaigne, 

And Lumbardie and all the whole Romaigne, 

I won Baivere, all Flanders in the plain, 

Also Burguigne and all the whole Puillane, 
Costentinnople, that homage to him pays; 

In Saisonie all is as he ordains; 

With thee I won him Scotland, Ireland, Wales, 

England also, where he his chamber makes; 

Won I with thee so many countries strange 
That Charles holds, whose beard is white with age! 
For this sword’s sake sorrow upon me weighs, 

Rather I’ld die, than it mid pagans stay. 

Lord God Father, never let France be shamed!” 

CLXXIII 

Rollant his stroke on a dark stone repeats, 

And more of it breaks off than I can speak. 

The sword cries out, yet breaks not in the least, 

Back from the blow into the air it leaps. 

Destroy it can he not; which when he sees, 

Within himself he makes a plaint most sweet. 

"Ah! Durendal, most holy, fair indeed! 

Relics enough thy golden hilt conceals: 

Saint Peter’s Tooth, the Blood of Saint Basile, 

Some of the Hairs of my Lord, Saint Denise, 

Some of the Robe, was worn by Saint Mary. 

It is not right that pagans should thee seize, 

For Christian men your use shall ever be. 

Nor any man’s that worketh cowardice! 

Many broad lands with you have I retrieved 
Which Charles holds, who hath the great white beard; 
Wherefore that King so proud and rich is he.” 

CLXXIV 

But Rollant felt that death had made a way 
Down from his head till on his heart it lay; 

Beneath a pine running in haste he came, 

On the green grass he lay there on his face; 

His olifant and sword beneath him placed, 

Turning his head towards the pagan race, 

Now this he did, in truth, that Charles might say 
(As he desired) and all the Franks his race;— 
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’Ah, gentle count; conquering he was slain!’— 

He owned his faults often and every way, 

And for his sins his glove to God upraised. 

AOI. 

CLXXV 

But Rollant feels he’s no more time to seek; 
Looking to Spain, he lies on a sharp peak, 

And with one hand upon his breast he beats: 

"Mea Culpa! God, by Thy Virtues clean 
Me from my sins, the mortal and the mean, 

Which from the hour that I was born have been 
Until this day, when life is ended here!" 

Holds out his glove towards God, as he speaks 
Angels descend from heaven on that scene. 

AOI. 

CLXXVI 

The count Rollanz, beneath a pine he sits; 
Turning his eyes towards Spain, he begins 
Remembering so many divers things: 

So many lands where he went conquering, 

And France the Douce, the heroes of his kin, 

And Charlemagne, his lord who nourished him. 
Nor can he help but weep and sigh at this. 

But his own self, he’s not forgotten him, 

He owns his faults, and God’s forgiveness bids: 
"Very Father, in Whom no falsehood is, 

Saint Lazaron from death Thou didst remit, 

And Daniel save from the lions’ pit; 

My soul in me preserve from all perils 
And from the sins I did in life commit!" 

His right-hand glove, to God he offers it 
Saint Gabriel from’s hand hath taken it. 

Over his arm his head bows down and slips, 

He joins his hands: and so is life finish’d. 

God sent him down His angel cherubin, 

And Saint Michael, we worship in peril; 

And by their side Saint Gabriel alit; 

So the count’s soul they bare to Paradis. 

CLXXVII 

Rollant is dead; his soul to heav’n God bare. 

That Emperour to Rencesvals doth fare. 

There was no path nor passage anywhere 
Nor of waste ground no ell nor foot to spare 
Without a Frank or pagan lying there. 

Charles cries aloud: "Where are you, nephew fair? 
Where’s the Archbishop and that count Oliviers? 
Where is Gerins and his comrade Gerers? 

Otes the Duke, and the count Berengiers 
And Ivorie, and Ive, so dear they were? 

What is become of Gascon Engelier, 
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Sansun the Duke and Anseis the fierce? 

Where’s old Gerard of Russillun; oh, where 
The dozen peers I left behind me here?" 

But what avail, since none can answer bear? 

"God!" says the King, "Now well may I despair, 

I was not here the first assault to share!" 

Seeming enraged, his beard the King doth tear. 

Weep from their eyes barons and chevaliers, 

A thousand score, they swoon upon the earth; 

Duke Neimes for them was moved with pity rare. 

CLXXVIII 

No chevalier nor baron is there, who 
Pitifully weeps not for grief and dule; 

They mourn their sons, their brothers, their nephews, 
And their liege lords, and trusty friends and true; 
Upon the ground a many of them swoon. 

Thereon Duke Neimes doth act with wisdom proof, 
First before all he’s said to the Emperour: 

"See beforehand, a league from us or two, 

From the highways dust rising in our view; 

Pagans are there, and many them, too. 

Canter therefore! Vengeance upon them do!" 

"Ah, God!" says Charles, "so far are they re-moved! 

Do right by me, my honour still renew! 

They’ve torn from me the flower of France the Douce." 
The King commands Gebuin and Otun, 

Tedbalt of Reims, also the count Milun: 

"Guard me this field, these hills and valleys too, 

Let the dead lie, all as they are, unmoved, 

Let not approach lion, nor any brute, 

Let not approach esquire, nor any groom; 

For I forbid that any come thereto, 

Until God will that we return anew." 

These answer him sweetly, their love to prove: 

"Right Emperour, dear Sire, so will we do." 

A thousand knights they keep in retinue. 

AOI. 

CLXXIX 

That Emperour bids trumpets sound again, 

Then canters forth with his great host so brave. 

Of Spanish men, whose backs are turned their way, 
Franks one and all continue in their chase. 

When the King sees the light at even fade, 

On the green grass dismounting as he may, 

He kneels aground, to God the Lord doth pray 
That the sun’s course He will for him delay, 

Put off the night, and still prolong the day. 

An angel then, with him should reason make, 

Nimbly enough appeared to him and spake: 

"Charles, canter on! Light needst not thou await. 

The flower of France, as God knows well, is slain; 
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Thou canst be avenged upon that crimeful race." 
Upon that word mounts the Emperour again. 

AOI. 

CLXXX 

For Charlemagne a great marvel God planned: 
Making the sun still in his course to stand. 

So pagans fled, and chased them well the Franks 
Through the Valley of Shadows, close in hand; 
Towards Sarraguce by force they chased them back, 
And as they went with killing blows attacked: 

Barred their highways and every path they had. 

The River Sebre before them reared its bank, 

’Twas very deep, marvellous current ran; 

No barge thereon nor dromond nor caland. 

A god of theirs invoked they, Tervagant. 

And then leaped in, but there no warrant had. 

The armed men more weighty were for that, 

Many of them down to the bottom sank, 

Downstream the rest floated as they might hap; 

So much water the luckiest of them drank, 

That all were drowned, with marvellous keen pangs. 
"An evil day," cry Franks, "ye saw Rollant!" 

CLXXXI 

When Charles sees that pagans all are dead, 

Some of them slain, the greater part drowned; 
(Whereby great spoils his chevaliers collect) 

That gentle King upon his feet descends, 

Kneels on the ground, his thanks to God presents. 
When he once more rise, the sun is set. 

Says the Emperour "Time is to pitch our tents; 

To Rencesvals too late to go again. 

Our horses are worn out and foundered: 

Unsaddle them, take bridles from their heads, 

And through these meads let them refreshment get." 
Answer the Franks: "Sire, you have spoken well." 

AOI. 

CLXXXII 

That Emperour hath chosen his bivouac; 

The Franks dismount in those deserted tracts, 

Their saddles take from off their horses’ backs, 
Bridles of gold from off their heads unstrap, 

Let them go free; there is enough fresh grass— 

No service can they render them, save that. 

Who is most tired sleeps on the ground stretched flat. 
Upon this night no sentinels keep watch. 

CLXXXIII 

That Emperour is lying in a mead; 

By’s head, so brave, he’s placed his mighty spear; 
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On such a night unarmed he will not be. 

He’s donned his white hauberk, with broidery, 

Has laced his helm, jewelled with golden beads, 

Girt on Joiuse, there never was its peer, 

Whereon each day thirty fresh hues appear. 

All of us know that lance, and well may speak 
Whereby Our Lord was wounded on the Tree: 

Charles, by God’s grace, possessed its point of steel! 

His golden hilt he enshrined it underneath. 

By that honour and by that sanctity 

The name Joiuse was for that sword decreed. 

Barons of France may not forgetful be 

Whence comes the ensign "Monjoie," they cry at need; 

Wherefore no race against them can succeed. 

CLXXXIV 

Clear was the night, the moon shone radiant. 

Charles laid him down, but sorrow for Rollant 
And Oliver, most heavy on him he had, 

For’s dozen peers, for all the Frankish band 
He had left dead in bloody Rencesvals; 

He could not help, but wept and waxed mad, 

And prayed to God to be their souls’ Warrant. 

Weary that King, or grief he’s very sad; 

He falls on sleep, he can no more withstand. 

Through all those meads they slumber then, the Franks; 
Is not a horse can any longer stand, 

Who would eat grass, he takes it lying flat. 

He has learned much, can understand their pangs. 

CLXXXV 

Charles, like a man worn out with labour, slept. 

Saint Gabriel the Lord to him hath sent, 

Whom as a guard o’er the Emperour he set; 

Stood all night long that angel by his head. 

In a vision announced he to him then 
A battle, should be fought against him yet, 

Significance of griefs demonstrated. 

Charles looked up towards the sky, and there 
Thunders and winds and blowing gales beheld, 

And hurricanes and marvellous tempests; 

Lightnings and flames he saw in readiness, 

That speedily on all his people fell; 

Apple and ash, their spear-shafts all burned, 

Also their shields, e’en the golden bosses, 

Crumbled the shafts of their trenchant lances, 

Crushed their hauberks and all their steel helmets. 

His chevaliers he saw in great distress. 

Bears and leopards would feed upon them next; 
Adversaries, dragons, wyverns, serpents, 

Griffins were there, thirty thousand, no less, 

Nor was there one but on some Frank it set. 

And the Franks cried: "Ah! Charlemagne, give help!" 
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Wherefore the King much grief and pity felt, 

Held go to them but was in duress kept: 

Out of a wood came a great lion then, 

’Twas very proud and fierce and terrible; 

His body dear sought out, and on him leapt, 

Each in his arms, wrestling, the other held; 

But he knew not which conquered, nor which fell. 
That Emperour woke not at all, but slept. 

CLXXXVI 

And, after that, another vision came: 

Himseemed in France, at Aix, on a terrace, 

And that he held a bruin by two chains; 

Out of Ardenne saw thirty bears that came, 

And each of them words, as a man might, spake 
Said to him: "Sire, give him to us again! 

It is not right that he with you remain, 

He’s of our kin, and we must lend him aid." 

A harrier fair ran out of his palace, 

Among them all the greatest bear assailed 
On the green grass, beyond his friends some way. 
There saw the King marvellous give and take; 

But he knew not which fell, nor which o’ercame. 
The angel of God so much to him made plain. 
Charles slept on till the clear dawn of day. 

CLXXXVII 

King Marsilies, fleeing to Sarraguce, 

Dismounted there beneath an olive cool; 

His sword and sark and helm aside he put, 

On the green grass lay down in shame and gloom; 
For his right hand he’d lost, ’twas clean cut through; 
Such blood he’d shed, in anguish keen he swooned. 
Before his face his lady Bramimunde 
Bewailed and cried, with very bitter rue; 

Twenty thousand and more around him stood, 

All of them cursed Carlun and France the Douce. 
Then Apollin in’s grotto they surround, 

And threaten him, and ugly words pronounce: 

"Such shame on us, vile god!, why bringest thou? 
This is our king; wherefore dost him confound? 
Who served thee oft, ill recompense hath found." 
Then they take off his sceptre and his crown, 

With their hands hang him from a column down, 
Among their feet trample him on the ground, 

With great cudgels they batter him and trounce. 
From Tervagant his carbuncle they impound, 

And Mahumet into a ditch fling out, 

Where swine and dogs defile him and devour. 

CLXXXVIII 

Out of his swoon awakens Marsilies, 

And has him borne his vaulted roof beneath; 
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Many colours were painted there to see, 

And Bramimunde laments for him, the queen, 
Tearing her hair; caitiff herself she clepes; 

Also these words cries very loud and clear: 

"Ah! Sarraguce, henceforth forlorn thou’lt be 
Of the fair king that had thee in his keep! 

All those our gods have wrought great felony, 

Who in battle this morning failed at need. 

That admiral will shew his cowardice, 

Unless he fight against that race hardy, 

Who are so fierce, for life they take no heed. 

That Emperour, with his blossoming beard, 

Hath vassalage, and very high folly; 

Battle to fight, he will not ever flee. 

Great grief it is, no man may slay him clean." 

CLXXXIX 

That Emperour, by his great Majesty, 

I Full seven years in Spain now has he been, 

And castles there, and many cities seized. 

King Marsilies was therefore sore displeased; 

In the first year he sealed and sent his brief 
To Baligant, into Babilonie: 

(’Twas the admiral, old in antiquity, 

That clean outlived Omer and Virgilie,) 

To Sarraguce, with succour bade him speed, 

For, if he failed, Marsile his gods would leave, 

All his idols he worshipped formerly; 

He would receive blest Christianity 
And reconciled to Charlemagne would be. 

Long time that one came not, far off was he. 
Through forty realms he did his tribes rally; 

His great dromonds, he made them all ready, 
Barges and skiffs and ships and galleries; 

Neath Alexandre, a haven next the sea, 

In readiness he gat his whole navy. 

That was in May, first summer of the year, 

All of his hosts he launched upon the sea. 

cxc 

Great are the hosts of that opposed race; 

With speed they sail, they steer and navigate. 

High on their yards, at their mast-heads they place 
Lanterns enough, and carbuncles so great 
Thence, from above, such light they dissipate 
The sea’s more clear at midnight than by day. 

And when they come into the land of Spain 
All that country lightens and shines again: 

Of their coming Marsile has heard the tale. 

AOI. 
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CXCI 

The pagan race would never rest, but come 
Out of the sea, where the sweet waters run; 

They leave Marbris, they leave behind Marbrus, 
Upstream by Sebre doth all their navy turn. 

Lanterns they have, and carbuncles enough, 

That all night long and very clearly burn. 

Upon that day they come to Sarragus. 

AOI. 

CXCII 

Clear is that day, and the sun radiant. 

Out of his barge issues their admiral, 

Espaneliz goes forth at his right hand, 

Seventeen kings follow him in a band, 

Counts too, and dukes; I cannot tell of that. 

Where in a field, midway, a laurel stands, 

On the green grass they spread a white silk mat, 

Set a fald-stool there, made of olifant; 

Sits him thereon the pagan Baligant, 

And all the rest in rows about him stand. 

The lord of them speaks before any man: 

"Listen to me, free knights and valiant! 

Charles the King, the Emperour of the Franks, 

Shall not eat bread, save when that I command. 
Throughout all Spain great war with me he’s had; 

I will go seek him now, into Douce France, 

I will not cease, while I’m a living man, 

Till be slain, or fall between my hands." 

Upon his knee his right-hand glove he slaps. 

CXCIII 

He is fast bound by all that he has said. 

He will not fail, for all the gold neath heav’n, 

But go to Aix, where Charles court is held: 

His men applaud, for so they counselled. 

After he called two of his chevaliers, 

One Clarifan, and the other Clarien: 

"You are the sons of king Maltraien, 

Freely was, wont my messages to bear. 

You I command to Sarraguce to fare. 

Marsiliun on my part you shall tell 
Against the Franks I’m come to give him help, 

Find I their host, great battle shall be there; 

Give him this glove, that’s stitched with golden thread, 
On his right hand let it be worn and held; 

This little wand of fine gold take as well, 

Bid him come here, his homage to declare. 

To France I’ll go, and war with Charles again; 

Save at my feet he kneel, and mercy beg, 

Save all the laws of Christians he forget, 

I’ll take away the crown from off his head." 

Answer pagans: "Sire, you say very well." 
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CXCIV 

Said Baligant: "But canter now, barons, 

Take one the wand, and the other one the glove!" 
These answer him: "Dear lord, it shall be done." 

Canter so far, to Sarraguce they come, 

Pass through ten gates, across four bridges run, 
Through all the streets, wherein the burghers crowd. 
When they draw nigh the citadel above, 

From the palace they hear a mighty sound; 

About that place are seen pagans enough, 

Who weep and cry, with grief are waxen wood, 

And curse their gods, Tervagan and Mahum 
And Apolin, from whom no help is come. 

Says each to each: "Caitiffs! What shall be done? 

For upon us confusion vile is come, 

Now have we lost our king Marsiliun, 

For yesterday his hand count Rollanz cut; 

We’ll have no more Fair Jursaleu, his son; 

The whole of Spain henceforward is undone.” 

Both messengers on the terrace dismount. 

cxcv 

Horses they leave under an olive tree, 

Which by the reins two Sarrazins do lead; 

Those messengers have wrapped them in their weeds, 
To the palace they climb the topmost steep. 

When they’re come in, the vaulted roof beneath, 
Marsilium with courtesy they greet: 

"May Mahumet, who all of us doth keep, 

And Tervagan, and our lord Apoline 

Preserve the, king and guard from harm the queen!" 

Says Bramimunde "Great foolishness I hear: 

Those gods of ours in cowardice are steeped; 

In Rencesvals they wrought an evil deed, 

Our chevaliers they let be slain in heaps; 

My lord they failed in battle, in his need, 

Never again will he his right hand see; 

For that rich count, Rollanz, hath made him bleed. 

All our whole Spain shall be for Charles to keep. 
Miserable! What shall become of me? 

Alas! That I’ve no man to slay me clean!" 

AOI. 

CXCVI 

Says Clarien: "My lady, say not that! 

We’re messengers from pagan Baligant; 

To Marsilies, he says, he’ll be warrant, 

So sends him here his glove, also this wand. 

Vessels we have, are moored by Sebres bank, 

Barges and skiffs and gallies four thousand, 

Dromonds are there—I cannot speak of that. 

Our admiral is wealthy and puissant. 
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And Charlemagne he will go seek through France 
And quittance give him, dead or recreant." 

Says Bramimunde: "Unlucky journey, that! 

Far nearer here you’ll light upon the Franks; 

For seven years he’s stayed now in this land. 

That Emperour is bold and combatant, 

Rather he’ld die than from the field draw back; 

No king neath heav’n above a child he ranks. 

Charles hath no fear for any living man. 

CXCVII 

Says Marsilies the king: "Now let that be." 

To th’messengers: "Sirs, pray you, speak to me. 

I am held fast by death, as ye may see. 

No son have I nor daughter to succeed; 

That one I had, they slew him yester-eve. 

Bid you my lord, he come to see me here. 

Rights over Spain that admiral hath he, 

My claim to him, if he will take’t, I yield; 

But from the Franks he then must set her free. 

Gainst Charlemagne I’ll shew him strategy. 

Within a month from now he’ll conquered be. 

Of Sarraguce ye’ll carry him the keys, 

He’ll go not hence, say, if he trusts in me." 

They answer him: "Sir, ’tis the truth you speak." 

AOI. 

CXCVIII 

Then says Marsile: "The Emperour, Charles the Great 
Hath slain my men and all my land laid waste, 

My cities are broken and violate; 

He lay this night upon the river Sebre; 

I’ve counted well, ’tis seven leagues away. 

Bid the admiral, leading his host this way, 

Do battle here; this word to him convey." 

Gives them the keys of Sarraguce her gates; 

Both messengers their leave of him do take, 

Upon that word bow down, and turn away. 

CXCIX 

Both messengers did on their horses mount; 

From that city nimbly they issued out. 

Then, sore afraid, their admiral they sought, 

To whom the keys of Sarraguce they brought. 

Says Baligant: "Speak now; what have ye found? 
Where’s Marsilies, to come to me was bound?" 

Says Clarien: "To death he’s stricken down. 

That Emperour was in the pass but now; 

To France the Douce he would be homeward-bound, 
Rereward he set, to save his great honour: 

His nephew there installed, Rollanz the count, 

And Oliver; the dozen peers around; 

A thousand score of Franks in armour found. 
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Marsile the king fought with them there, so proud; 
He and Rollanz upon that field did joust. 

With Durendal he dealt him such a clout 
From his body he cut the right hand down. 

His son is dead, in whom his heart was bound, 
And the barons that service to him vowed; 

Fleeing he came, he could no more hold out. 

That Emperour has chased him well enow. 

The king implores, you’ll hasten with succour, 
Yields to you Spain, his kingdom and his crown." 
And Baligant begins to think, and frowns; 

Such grief he has, doth nearly him confound. 

AOI. 

cc 

"Sir admiral," said to him Clariens, 

"In Rencesvals was yesterday battle. 

Dead is Rollanz and that count Oliver, 

The dozen peers whom Charle so cherished, 

And of their Franks are twenty thousand dead. 
King Marsilie’s of his right hand bereft, 

And the Emperour chased him enow from thence. 
Throughout this land no chevalier is left, 

But he be slain, or drowned in Sebres bed. 

By river side the Franks have pitched their tents, 
Into this land so near to us they’ve crept; 

But, if you will, grief shall go with them hence." 
And Baligant looked on him proudly then, 

In his courage grew joyous and content; 

From the fald-stool upon his feet he leapt, 

Then cried aloud: "Barons, too long ye’ve slept; 
Forth from your ships issue, mount, canter well! 

If he flee not, that Charlemagne the eld, 

King Marsilies shall somehow be avenged; 

For his right hand I’ll pay him back an head." 

CCI 

Pagan Arabs out of their ships issue, 

Then mount upon their horses and their mules, 
And canter forth, (nay, what more might they do?) 
Their admiral, by whom they all were ruled, 

Called up to him Gemalfin, whom he knew: 

"I give command of all my hosts to you." 

On a brown horse mounted, as he was used, 

And in his train he took with him four dukes. 
Cantered so far, he came to Sarraguce. 

Dismounted on a floor of marble blue, 

Where four counts were, who by his stirrup stood; 
Up by the steps, the palace came into; 

To meet him there came running Bramimunde, 
Who said to him: "Accursed from the womb, 

That in such shame my sovran lord I lose! 

Fell at his feet, that admiral her took. 
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In grief they came up into Marsile’s room. 

AOI. 

ecu 

King Marsilies, when he sees Baligant, 

Calls to him then two Spanish Sarazands: 

"Take me by the arms, and so lift up my back." 

One of his gloves he takes in his left hand; 

Then says Marsile: "Sire, king and admiral, 

Quittance I give you here of all my land, 

With Sarraguce, and the honour thereto hangs. 

Myself I’ve lost; my army, every man." 

He answers him: "Therefore the more I’m sad. 

No long discourse together may we have; 

Full well I know, Charles waits not our attack, 

I take the glove from you, in spite of that." 

He turned away in tears, such grief he had. 

Down by the steps, out of the palace ran, 

Mounted his horse, to’s people gallopped back. 

Cantered so far, he came before his band; 

From hour to hour then, as he went, he sang: 

"Pagans, come on: already flee the Franks!" 

AOI. 

CCIII 

In morning time, when the dawn breaks at last, 

Awakened is that Emperour Charles. 

Saint Gabriel, who on God’s part him guards, 

Raises his hand, the Sign upon him marks. 

Rises the King, his arms aside he’s cast, 

The others then, through all the host, disarm. 

After they mount, by virtue canter fast 

Through those long ways, and through those roads so large; 

They go to see the marvellous damage 

In Rencesvals, there where the battle was. 

AOI. 

CCIV 

In Rencesvals is Charles entered, 

Begins to weep for those he finds there dead; 

Says to the Franks: "My lords, restrain your steps, 

Since I myself alone should go ahead, 

For my nephew, whom I would find again. 

At Aix I was, upon the feast Noel, 

Vaunted them there my valiant chevaliers, 

Of battles great and very hot contests; 

With reason thus I heard Rollant speak then: 

He would not die in any foreign realm 
Ere he’d surpassed his peers and all his men. 

To the foes’ land he would have turned his head, 
Conqueringly his gallant life he’ld end." 

Further than one a little wand could send, 
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Before the rest he’s on a peak mounted. 

ccv 

When the Emperour went seeking his nephew, 

He found the grass, and every flower that bloomed, 
Turned scarlat, with our barons’ blood imbrued; 
Pity he felt, he could but weep for rue. 

Beneath two trees he climbed the hill and looked, 
And Rollant’s strokes on three terraces knew, 

On the green grass saw lying his nephew; 

‘Tis nothing strange that Charles anger grew. 
Dismounted then, and went—his heart was full, 

In his two hands the count’s body he took; 

With anguish keen he fell on him and swooned. 

CCVI 

That Emperour is from his swoon revived. 

Naimes the Duke, and the count Aceline, 

Gefrei d’Anjou and his brother Tierry, 

Take up the King, bear him beneath a pine. 

There on the ground he sees his nephew lie. 

Most sweetly then begins he to repine: 

"Rollant, my friend, may God to thee be kind! 
Never beheld any man such a knight 
So to engage and so to end a fight. 

Now my honour is turned into decline!" 

Charle swoons again, he cannot stand upright. 

AOI. 

CCVII 

Charles the King returned out of his swoon. 

Him in their hands four of his barons took, 

He looked to the earth, saw lying his nephew; 

All colourless his lusty body grew, 

He turned his eyes, were very shadowful. 

Charles complained in amity and truth: 

"Rollant, my friend, God lay thee mid the blooms 
Of Paradise, among the glorious! 

Thou cam’st to Spain in evil tide, seigneur! 

Day shall not dawn, for thee I’ve no dolour. 

How perishes my strength and my valour! 

None shall I have now to sustain my honour; 

I think I’ve not one friend neath heaven’s roof, 
Kinsmen I have, but none of them’s so proof." 

He tore his locks, till both his hands were full. 

Five score thousand Franks had such great dolour 
There was not one but sorely wept for rue. 

AOI. 

CCVIII 

"Rollant, my friend, to France I will away; 

When at Loum, I’m in my hall again, 
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Strange men will come from many far domains, 

Who’ll ask me, where’s that count, the Capitain; 

I’ll say to them that he is dead in Spain. 

In bitter grief henceforward shall I reign, 

Day shall not dawn, I weep not nor complain. 

CCIX 

"Rollant, my friend, fair youth that bar’st the bell, 

When I arrive at Aix, in my Chapelle, 

Men coming there will ask what news I tell; 

I’ll say to them: ‘Marvellous news and fell. 

My nephew’s dead, who won for me such realms!’ 

Against me then the Saxon will rebel, 

Hungar, Bulgar, and many hostile men, 

Romain, Puillain, all those are in Palerne, 

And in Affrike, and those in Califerne; 

Afresh then will my pain and suffrance swell. 

For who will lead my armies with such strength, 

When he is slain, that all our days us led? 

Ah! France the Douce, now art thou deserted! 

Such grief I have that I would fain be dead.” 

All his white beard he hath begun to rend, 

Tore with both hands the hair out of his head. 

Five score thousand Franks swooned on the earth and fell. 

ccx 

"Rollant, my friend, God shew thee His mercy! 

In Paradise repose the soul of thee! 

Who hath thee slain, exile for France decreed. 

I’ld live no more, so bitter is my grief 

For my household, who have been slain for me. 

God grant me this, the Son of Saint Mary, 

Ere I am come to th’ master-pass of Size, 

From my body my soul at length go free! 

Among their souls let mine in glory be, 

And let my flesh upon their flesh be heaped." 

Still his white beard he tears, and his eyes weep. 

Duke Naimes says: "His wrath is great indeed." 

AOI. 

CCXI 

"Sire, Emperour," Gefrei d’Anjou implored, 

"Let not your grief to such excess be wrought; 

Bid that our men through all this field be sought, 

Whom those of Spain have in the battle caught; 

In a charnel command that they be borne." 

Answered the King: "Sound then upon your horn." 

AOI. 

CCXII 

Gefreid d’Anjou upon his trumpet sounds; 

As Charles bade them, all the Franks dismount. 
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All of their friends, whose bodies they have found 
To a charnel speedily the bring down. 

Bishops there are, and abbots there enow, 

Canons and monks, vicars with shaven crowns; 
Absolution in God’s name they’ve pronounced; 

Incense and myrrh with precious gums they’ve ground, 
And lustily they’ve swung the censers round; 

With honour great they’ve laid them in the ground. 
They’ve left them there; what else might they do now? 
AOI. 

CCXIII 

That Emperour sets Rollant on one side 
And Oliver, and the Archbishop Turpine; 

Their bodies bids open before his eyes. 

And all their hearts in silken veils to wind, 

And set them in coffers of marble white; 

After, they take the bodies of those knights, 

Each of the three is wrapped in a deer’s hide; 

They’re washen well in allspice and in wine. 

The King commands Tedbalt and Gebuin, 

Marquis Otun, Milun the count besides: 

Along the road in three wagons to drive. 

They’re covered well with carpets Galazine. 

AOI. 

CCXIV 

Now to be off would that Emperour Charles, 

When pagans, lo! comes surging the vanguard; 

Two messengers come from their ranks forward, 

From the admiral bring challenge to combat: 

"’Tis not yet time, proud King, that thou de-part. 

Lo, Baligant comes cantering afterward, 

Great are the hosts he leads from Arab parts; 

This day we’ll see if thou hast vassalage." 

Charles the King his snowy beard has clasped, 
Remembering his sorrow and damage, 

Haughtily then his people all regards, 

In a loud voice he cries with all his heart: 

"Barons and Franks, to horse, I say, to arms!" 

AOI. 

ccxc 

First before all was armed that Emperour, 

Nimbly enough his iron sark indued, 

Laced up his helm, girt on his sword Joiuse, 

Outshone the sun that dazzling light it threw, 

Hung from his neck a shield, was of Girunde, 

And took his spear, was fashioned at Blandune. 

On his good horse then mounted, Tencendur, 

Which he had won at th’ford below Marsune 
When he flung dead Malpalin of Nerbune, 

Let go the reins, spurred him with either foot; 
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Five score thousand behind him as he flew, 

Calling on God and the Apostle of Roum. 

AOI. 

CCXVI 

Through all the field dismount the Frankish men, 
Five-score thousand and more, they arm themselves; 
The gear they have enhances much their strength, 
Their horses swift, their arms are fashioned well; 
Mounted they are, and fight with great science. 

Find they that host, battle they’ll render them. 

Their gonfalons flutter above their helms. 

When Charles sees the fair aspect of them, 

He calls to himjozeran of Provence, 

Naimon the Duke, with Antelme of Maience: 

"In such vassals should man have confidence, 

Whom not to trust were surely want of sense; 

Unless the Arabs of coming here repent, 

Then Rollant’s life, I think, we’ll dearly sell.'' 

Answers Duke Neimes: "God grant us his consent!" 
AOI. 

CCXVII 

Charles hath called Rabel and Guineman; 

Thus said the King: "My lords, you I command 
To take their place, Olivier and Rollant, 

One bear the sword and the other the olifant; 

So canter forth ahead, before the van, 

And in your train take fifteen thousand Franks, 
Young bachelors, that are most valiant. 

As many more shall after them advance, 

Whom Gebuins shall lead, also Lorains." 

Naimes the Duke and the count Jozerans 
Go to adjust these columns in their ranks. 

Find they that host, they’ll make a grand attack. 

AOI. 

CCXVIII 

Of Franks the first columns made ready there, 

After those two a third they next prepare; 

In it are set the vassals of Baiviere, 

Some thousand score high-prized chevaliers; 

Never was lost the battle, where they were: 

Charles for no race neath heaven hath more care, 
Save those of France, who realms for him conquered. 
The Danish chief, the warrior count Oger, 

Shall lead that troop, for haughty is their air. 

AOI. 

CCXIX 

Three columns now, he has, the Emperour Charles. 
Naimes the Duke a fourth next sets apart 
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Of good barons, endowed with vassalage; 

Germans they are, come from the German March, 

A thousand score, as all said afterward; 

They’re well equipped with horses and with arms, 
Rather they’ll die than from the battle pass; 

They shall be led by Hermans, Duke of Trace, 

Who’ll die before he’s any way coward. 

AOI. 

ccxx 

Naimes the Duke and the count Jozerans 
The fifth column have mustered, of Normans, 

A thousand score, or so say all the Franks; 

Well armed are they, their horses charge and prance; 
Rather they’Id die, than eer be recreant; 

No race neath heav’n can more in th’field compass. 
Richard the old, lead them in th’field he shall, 

He’ll strike hard there with his good trenchant lance. 
AOI. 

CCXXI 

The sixth column is mustered of Bretons; 

Thirty thousand chevaliers therein come; 

These canter in the manner of barons, 

Upright their spears, their ensigns fastened on. 

The overlord of them is named Oedon, 

Who doth command the county Nevelon, 

Tedbald of Reims and the marquis Oton: 

"Lead ye my men, by my commission." 

AOI. 

CCXXII 

That Emperour hath now six columns yare 
Naimes the Duke the seventh next prepares 
Of Peitevins and barons from Alverne; 

Forty thousand chevaliers might be there; 

Their horses good, their arms are all most fair. 
They’re neath a cliff, in a vale by themselves; 

With his right hand King Charles hath them blessed, 
Them Jozerans shall lead, also Godselmes. 

AOI. 

CCXXIII 

And the eighth column hath Naimes made ready; 
Tis of Flamengs, and barons out of Frise; 

Forty thousand and more good knights are these, 
Nor lost by them has any battle been. 

And the King says: "These shall do my service." 
Between Rembalt and Hamon of Galice 
Shall they be led, for all their chivalry. 

AOI. 
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CCXXIV 

Between Naimon and Jozeran the count 
Are prudent men for the ninth column found, 

Of Lotherengs and those out of Borgoune; 

Fifty thousand good knights they are, by count; 

In helmets laced and sarks of iron brown, 

Strong are their spears, short are the shafts cut down; 

If the Arrabits demur not, but come out 

And trust themselves to these, they’ll strike them down. 

Tierris the Duke shall lead them, of Argoune. 

AOI. 

ccxxv 

The tenth column is of barons of France, 

Five score thousand of our best capitans; 

Lusty of limb, and proud of countenance, 

Snowy their heads are, and their beards are blanched, 

In doubled sarks, and in hauberks they’re clad, 

Girt on their sides Frankish and Spanish brands 
And noble shields of divers cognisance. 

Soon as they mount, the battle they demand, 

"Monjoie" they cry. With them goes Charlemagne. 
Gefreid d’Anjou carries that oriflamme; 

Saint Peter’s twas, and bare the name Roman, 

But on that day Monjoie, by change, it gat. 

AOI. 

CCXXVI 

That Emperour down from his horse descends; 

To the green grass, kneeling, his face he bends. 

Then turns his eyes towards the Orient, 

Calls upon God with heartiest intent: 

"Very Father, this day do me defend, 

Who to Jonas succour didst truly send 
Out of the whale’s belly, where he was pent; 

And who didst spare the king of Niniven, 

And Daniel from marvellous torment 
When he was caged within the lions’ den; 

And three children, all in a fire ardent: 

Thy gracious Love to me be here present. 

In Thy Mercy, if it please Thee, consent 
That my nephew Rollant I may avenge. 

When he had prayed, upon his feet he stepped, 

With the strong mark of virtue signed his head; 

Upon his swift charger the King mounted 
While Jozerans and Neimes his stirrup held; 

He took his shield, his trenchant spear he kept; 

Fine limbs he had, both gallant and well set; 

Clear was his face and filled with good intent. 
Vigorously he cantered onward thence. 

In front, in rear, they sounded their trumpets, 

Above them all boomed the olifant again. 

Then all the Franks for pity of Rollant wept. 
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CCXXVII 

That Emperour canters in noble array, 

Over his sark all of his beard displays; 

For love of him, all others do the same, 

Five score thousand Franks are thereby made plain. 

They pass those peaks, those rocks and those mountains, 
Those terrible narrows, and those deep vales, 

Then issue from the passes and the wastes 
Till they are come into the March of Spain; 

A halt they’ve made, in th’middle of a plain. 

To Baligant his vanguard comes again 
A Sulian hath told him his message: 

"We have seen Charles, that haughty sovereign; 

Fierce are his men, they have no mind to fail. 

Arm yourself then: Battle you’ll have to-day." 

Says Baligant: "Mine is great vassalage; 

Let horns this news to my pagans proclaim." 

CCXXVIII 

Through all the host they have their drums sounded, 
And their bugles, and, very clear trumpets. 

Pagans dismount, that they may arm themselves. 

Their admiral will stay no longer then; 

Puts on a sark, embroidered in the hems, 

Laces his helm, that is with gold begemmed; 

After, his sword on his left side he’s set, 

Out of his pride a name for it he’s spelt 
Like to Carlun’s, as he has heard it said, 

So Preciuse he bad his own be clept; 

Twas their ensign when they to battle went, 

His chevaliers’; he gave that cry to them. 

His own broad shield he hangs upon his neck, 

(Round its gold boss a band of crystal went, 

The strap of it was a good silken web;) 

He grasps his spear, the which he calls Maltet;— 

So great its shaft as is a stout cudgel, 

Beneath its steel alone, a mule had bent; 

On his charger is Baligant mounted, 

Marcules, from over seas, his stirrup held. 

That warrior, with a great stride he stepped, 

Small were his thighs, his ribs of wide extent, 

Great was his breast, and finely fashioned, 

With shoulders broad and very clear aspect; 

Proud was his face, his hair was ringleted, 

White as a flow’r in summer was his head. 

His vassalage had often been proved. 

God! what a knight, were he a Christian yet! 

His horse he’s spurred, the clear blood issued; 

He’s gallopped on, over a ditch he’s leapt, 

Full fifty feet a man might mark its breadth. 

Pagans cry out: "Our Marches shall be held; 

There is no Frank, may once with him contest, 
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Will he or nill, his life he’ll soon have spent. 
Charles is mad, that he departs not hence." 

AOI. 

CCXXIX 

That admiral to a baron’s like enough, 

White is his beard as flowers by summer burnt; 

In his own laws, of wisdom hath he much; 

And in battle he’s proud and arduous. 

His son Malprimes is very chivalrous, 

He’s great and strong;—his ancestors were thus. 
Says to his sire: "To canter then let us! 

I marvel much that soon we’ll see Carlun." 

Says Baligant: "Yea, for he’s very pruff; 

In many tales honour to him is done; 

He hath no more Rollant, his sister’s son, 

He’ll have no strength to stay in fight with us." 
AOI. 

ccxxx 

"Fair son Malprimes," then says t’him Baligant, 
"Was slain yestreen the good vassal Rollanz, 

And Oliver, the proof and valiant, 

The dozen peers, whom Charles so cherished, and 
Twenty thousand more Frankish combatants. 

For all the rest Fid not unglove my hand. 

But the Emperour is verily come back, 

—So tells me now my man, that Sulian— 

Ten great columns he’s set them in their ranks; 
He’s a proof man who sounds that olifant, 

With a clear call he rallies his comrades; 

These at the head come cantering in advance, 

Also with them are fifteen thousand Franks, 
Young bachelors, whom Charles calls Infants; 

As many again come following that band, 

Who will lay on with utmost arrogance." 

Then says Malprimes: "The first blow I demand." 
AOI. 

CCXXXI 

"Fair son Malprimes," says Baligant to him, 

"I grant it you, as you have asked me this; 

Against the Franks go now, and smite them quick. 
And take with you Torleu, the Persian king 
And Dapamort, another king Leutish. 

Their arrogance if you can humble it, 

Of my domains a slice to you I’ll give 
From Cheriant unto the Vale Marquis." 

"I thank you, Sire!" Malprimes answers him; 

Going before, he takes delivery; 

’Tis of that land, was held by king Flurit. 

After that hour he never looked on it, 
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Investiture gat never, nor seizin. 

CCXXXII 

That admiral canters among his hosts; 

After, his son with’s great body follows, 

Torleus the king, and the king Dapamort; 

Thirty columns most speedily they form. 

They’ve chevaliers in marvellous great force; 

Fifty thousand the smallest column holds. 

The first is raised of men from Butenrot, 

The next, after, Micenes, whose heads are gross; 
Along their backs, above their spinal bones, 

As they were hogs, great bristles on them grow. 

The third is raised from Nubles and from Bios; 

The fourth is raised from Bruns and Esclavoz; 

The fifth is raised from Sorbres and from Sorz; 

The sixth is raised from Ermines and from Mors; 
The seventh is the men of Jericho; 

Negroes are the eighth; the ninth are men of Gros; 
The tenth is raised from Balide the stronghold, 

That is a tribe no goodwill ever shews. 

That admiral hath sworn, the way he knows, 

By Mahumet, his virtues and his bones: 

"Charles of France is mad to canter so; 

Battle he’ll have, unless he take him home; 

No more he’ll wear on’s head that crown of gold." 

CCXXXIII 

Ten great columns they marshal thereafter; 

Of Canelious, right ugly, is the first, 

Who from Val-Fuit came across country there; 

The next’s of Turks; of Persians is the third; 

The fourth is raised of desperate Pinceners, 

The fifth is raised from Soltras and Avers; 

The sixth is from Ormaleus and Eugez; 

The seventh is the tribe of Samuel; 

The eighth is from Bruise; the ninth from Esclavers; 
The tenth is from Occiant, the desert, 

That is a tribe, do not the Lord God serve, 

Of such felons you never else have heard; 

Hard is their hide, as though it iron were, 
Wherefore of helm or hauberk they’ve no care; 

In the battle they’re felon murderers. 

AOI. 

CCXXXIV 

That admiral ten columns more reviews; 

The first is raised of Giants from Malpruse; 

The next of Huns; the third a Hungar crew; 

And from Baldise the Long the fourth have trooped; 
The fifth is raised of men from Val-Penuse; 

The sixth is raised of tribesmen from Maruse; 

The seventh is from Leus and Astrimunes; 
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The eighth from Argoilles; the ninth is from Clarbune; 
The tenth is raised of beardsmen from Val-Frunde, 

That is a tribe, no love of God e’er knew. 

Gesta Francor’ these thirty columns prove. 

Great are the hosts, their horns come sounding through. 
Pagans canter as men of valour should. 

AOI. 

ccxxxv 

That admiral hath great possessions; 

He makes them bear before him his dragon, 

And their standard, Tervagan’s and Mahom’s, 

And his image, Apollin the felon. 

Ten Canelious canter in the environs, 

And very loud the cry out this sermon: 

"Let who would from our gods have garrison, 

Serve them and pray with great affliction." 

Pagans awhile their heads and faces on 
Their breasts abase, their polished helmets doff. 

And the Franks say: "Now shall you die, gluttons; 

This day shall bring you vile confusion! 

Give warranty, our God, unto Carlon! 

And in his name this victory be won!" 

AOI. 

CCXXXVI 

That admiral hath wisdom great indeed; 

His son to him and those two kings calls he: 

My lords barons, beforehand canter ye, 

All my columns together shall you lead; 

But of the best I’ll keep beside me three: 

One is of Turks; the next of Ormaleis; 

And the third is the Giants of Malpreis. 

And Occiant’s, they’ll also stay with me, 

Until with Charles and with the Franks they meet. 

That Emperour, if he combat with me, 

Must lose his head, cut from his shoulders clean; 

He may be sure naught else for him’s decreed. 

AOI. 

CCXXXVII 

Great are the hosts, and all the columns fair, 

No peak nor vale nor cliff between them there, 

Thicket nor wood, nor ambush anywhere; 

Across the plain they see each other well. 

Says Baligant: "My pagan tribes adverse, 

Battle to seek, canter ye now ahead!" 

Carries the ensign Amboires of Oluferne; 

Pagans cry out, by Preciuse they swear. 

And the Franks say: "Great hurt this day you’ll get!" 
And very loud "Monjoie!" they cry again. 

That Emperour has bid them sound trumpets; 

And the olifant sounds over all its knell. 
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The pagans say: "Carlun’s people are fair. 

Battle we’ll have, bitter and keenly set." 

AOI. 

CCXXXVIII 

Great is that plain, and wide is that country; 

Their helmets shine with golden jewellery, 

Also their sarks embroidered and their shields, 

And the ensigns fixed on all their burnished spears. 

The trumpets sound, their voice is very clear, 

And the olifant its echoing music speaks. 

Then the admiral, his brother calleth he, 

’Tis Canabeus, the king of Floredee, 

Who holds the land unto the Vale Sevree; 

He’s shewn to him Carlun’s ten companies: 

"The pride of France, renowned land, you see. 

That Emperour canters right haughtily, 

His bearded men are with him in the rear; 

Over their sarks they have thrown out their beards 
Which are as white as driven snows that freeze. 

Strike us they will with lances and with spears: 

Battle with them we’ll have, prolonged and keen; 

Never has man beheld such armies meet." 

Further than one might cast a rod that’s peeled 
Goes Baligant before his companies. 

His reason then he’s shewn to them, and speaks: 

"Pagans, come on; for now I take the field.” 

His spear in hand he brandishes and wields, 

Towards Carlun has turned the point of steel. 

AOI. 

CCXXXIX 

Charles the Great, when he sees the admiral 
And the dragon, his ensign and standard;— 

(In such great strength are mustered those Arabs 
Of that country they’ve covered every part 
Save only that whereon the Emperour was.) 

The King of France in a loud voice has called: 

"Barons and Franks, good vassals are ye all, 

Ye in the field have fought so great combats; 

See the pagans; they’re felons and cowards, 

No pennyworth is there in all their laws. 

Though they’ve great hosts, my lords, what matters that? 

Let him go hence, who’ld fail me in the attack." 

Next with both spurs he’s gored his horse’s flanks, 

And Tencendor has made four bounds thereat. 

Then say the Franks: "This King’s a good vassal. 

Canter, brave lord, for none of us holds back." 

CCXL 

Clear is the day, and the sun radiant; 

The hosts are fair, the companies are grand. 

The first columns are come now hand to hand. 
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The count Rabel and the count Guinemans 
Let fall the reins on their swift horses’ backs, 
Spurring in haste; then on rush all the Franks, 

And go to strike, each with his trenchant lance. 

AOI. 

CCXLI 

That count Rabel, he was a hardy knight, 

He pricked his horse with spurs of gold so fine, 

The Persian king, Torleu, he went to strike. 

Nor shield nor sark could such a blow abide; 

The golden spear his carcass passed inside; 

Flung down upon a little bush, he died. 

Then say the Franks: "Lord God, be Thou our Guide! 
Charles we must not fail; his cause is right." 

AOI. 

CCXLII 

And Guineman tilts with the king Leutice; 

Has broken all the flowers on his shield, 

Next of his sark he has undone the seam, 

All his ensign thrust through the carcass clean, 

So flings him dead, let any laugh or weep. 

Upon that blow, the Franks cry out with heat: 

"Strike on, baron, nor slacken in your speed! 

Charle’s in the right against the pagan breed; 

God sent us here his justice to complete." 

AOI. 

CCXLIII 

Pure white the horse whereon Malprimes sate; 
Guided his corse amid the press of Franks, 

Hour in, hour out, great blows he struck them back, 
And, ever, dead one upon others packed. 

Before them all has cried out Baligant: 

"Barons, long time I’ve fed you at my hand. 

Ye see my son, who goes on Carlun’s track, 

And with his arms so many lords attacks; 

Better vassal than him I’ll not demand. 

Go, succour him, each with his trenchant lance!" 
Upon that word the pagans all advance; 

Grim blows they strike, the slaughter’s very grand. 
And marvellous and weighty the combat: 

Before nor since was never such attack. 

AOI. 

CCXLI V 

Great are the hosts; the companies in pride 
Come touching, all the breadth of either side; 

And the pagans do marvellously strike. 

So many shafts, by God! in pieces lie 

And crumpled shields, and sarks with mail untwined! 
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So spattered all the earth there would you find 
That through the field the grass so green and fine 
With men’s life-blood is all vermilion dyed. 

That admiral rallies once more his tribe: 

"Barons, strike on, shatter the Christian line.” 

Now very keen and lasting is the fight, 

As never was, before or since that time; 

The finish none shall reach, unless he die. 

AOI. 

CCXLV 

That admiral to all his race appeals: 

"Pagans, strike on; came you not therefore here? 

I promise you noble women and dear, 

I promise you honours and lands and fiefs." 

Answer pagans: "We must do well indeed." 

With mighty blows they shatter all their spears; 

Five score thousand swords from their scabbards leap, 
Slaughter then, grim and sorrowful, you’d seen. 

Battle he saw, that stood those hosts between. 

AOI. 

CCXLVI 

That Emperour calls on his Franks and speaks: 

"I love you, lords, in whom I well believe; 

So many great battles you’ve fought for me, 

Kings overthrown, and kingdoms have redeemed! 

Guerdon I owe, I know it well indeed; 

My lands, my wealth, my body are yours to keep. 

For sons, for heirs, for brothers wreak 

Who in Rencesvals were slaughtered yester-eve! 

Mine is the right, ye know, gainst pagan breeds." 

Answer the Franks: "Sire, ’tis the truth you speak." 

Twenty thousand beside him Charles leads, 

Who with one voice have sworn him fealty; 

In straits of death they never will him leave. 

There is not one thenceforth employs his spear, 

But with their swords they strike in company. 

The battle is straitened marvellously. 

AOI. 

CCXLVII 

Across that field the bold Malprimes canters; 

Who of the Franks hath wrought there much great damage. 
Naimes the Duke right haughtily regards him, 

And goes to strike him, like a man of valour, 

And of his shield breaks all the upper margin, 

Tears both the sides of his embroidered ha’berk, 

Through the carcass thrusts all his yellow banner; 

So dead among sev’n hundred else he casts him. 
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CCXLVIII 

King Canabeus, brother of the admiral, 

Has pricked his horse with spurs in either flank; 

He’s drawn his sword, whose hilt is of crystal, 

And strikes Naimun on’s helmet principal; 

Away from it he’s broken off one half, 

Five of the links his brand of steel hath knapped; 

No pennyworth the hood is after that; 

Right to the flesh he slices through the cap; 

One piece of it he’s flung upon the land. 

Great was the blow; the Duke, amazed thereat, 

Had fallen ev’n, but aid from God he had; 

His charger’s neck he clasped with both his hands. 

Had the pagan but once renewed the attack, 

Then was he slain, that noble old vassal. 

Came there to him, with succour, Charles of France. 

AOI. 

CCXLIX 

Keen anguish then he suffers, that Duke Naimes, 

And the pagan, to strike him, hotly hastens. 

"Culvert,'' says Charles, "You’ll get now as you gave him!" 
With vassalage he goes to strike that pagan, 

Shatters his shield, against his heart he breaks it, 

Tears the chin-guard above his hauberk mailed; 

So flings him dead: his saddle shall be wasted. 

CCL 

Bitter great grief has Charlemagne the King, 

Who Duke Naimun before him sees lying, 

On the green grass all his clear blood shedding. 

Then the Emperour to him this counsel gives: 

"Fair master Naimes, canter with me to win! 

The glutton’s dead, that had you straitly pinned; 

Through his carcass my spear I thrust once in." 

Answers the Duke: "Sire, I believe it, this. 

Great proof you’ll have of valour, if I live." 

They ’ngage them then, true love and faith swearing; 

A thousand score of Franks surround them still. 

Nor is there one, but slaughters, strikes and kills. 

AOI. 

CCLI 

Then through the field cantered that admiral, 

Going to strike the county Guineman; 

Against his heart his argent shield he cracked, 

The folds of his hauberk apart he slashed, 

Two of his ribs out of his side he hacked, 

So flung him dead, while still his charger ran. 

After, he slew Gebuin and Lorain, 

Richard the old, the lord of those Normans. 

"Preciuse," cry pagans, "is valiant! 
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Baron, strike on; here have we our warrant!" 

AOI. 

CCLII 

Who then had seen those Arrabit chevaliers, 

From Occiant, from Argoille and from Bascle! 

And well they strike and slaughter with their lances; 

But Franks, to escape they think it no great matter; 

On either side dead men to the earth fall crashing. 

Till even-tide ’tis very strong, that battle; 

Barons of France do suffer much great damage, 

Grief shall be there ere the two hosts be scattered. 

AOI. 

CCLIII 

Right well they strike, both Franks and Arrabies, 

Breaking the shafts of all their burnished spears. 

Whoso had seen that shattering of shields, 

Whoso had heard those shining hauberks creak, 

And heard those shields on iron helmets beat, 

Whoso had seen fall down those chevaliers, 

And heard men groan, dying upon that field, 

Some memory of bitter pains might keep. 

That battle is most hard to endure, indeed. 

And the admiral calls upon Apollin 

And Tervagan and Mahum, prays and speaks: 

"My lords and gods, I’ve done you much service; 

Your images, in gold I’ll fashion each; 

Against Carlun give me your warranty!" 

Comes before him his dear friend Gemalfin, 

Evil the news he brings to him and speaks: 

"Sir Baliganz, this day in shame you’re steeped; 

For you have lost your son, even Malprime; 

And Canabeus, your brother, slain is he. 

Fairly two Franks have got the victory; 

That Emperour was one, as I have seen; 

Great limbs he has, he’s every way Marquis, 

White is his beard as flowers in April." 

That admiral has bent his head down deep, 

And thereafter lowers his face and weeps, 

Fain would he die at once, so great his grief; 

He calls to him Jangleu from over sea. 

AOI. 

CCLIV 

Says the admiral, "Jangleu, beside me stand! 

For you are proof, and greatly understand, 

Counsel from you I’ve ever sought to have. 

How seems it you, of Arrabits and Franks, 

Shall we from hence victorious go back?” 

He answers him: "Slain are you, Baligant! 

For from your gods you’ll never have warrant. 

So proud is Charles, his men so valiant, 
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Never saw I a race so combatant. 

But call upon barons of Occiant, 

Turks and Enfruns, Arrabits and Giants. 

No more delay: what must be, take in hand.” 

CCLV 

That admiral has shaken out his beard 
That ev’n so white as thorn in blossom seems; 

He’ll no way hide, whateer his fate may be, 

Then to his mouth he sets a trumpet clear, 

And clearly sounds, so all the pagans hear. 
Throughout the field rally his companies. 

From Occiant, those men who bray and bleat, 

And from Argoille, who, like dogs barking, speak; 
Seek out the Franks with such a high folly, 

Break through their line, the thickest press they meet 
Dead from that shock they’ve seven thousand heaped. 

CCLVI 

The count Oger no cowardice e’er knew, 

Better vassal hath not his sark indued. 

He sees the Franks, their columns broken through, 

So calls to him Duke Tierris, of Argune, 

Count Jozeran, and Gefreid, of Anjou; 

And to Carlun most proud his reason proves: 

"Behold pagans, and how your men they slew! 

Now from your head please God the crown remove 
Unless you strike, and vengeance on them do!" 

And not one word to answer him he knew; 

They spurred in haste, their horses let run loose, 

And, wheresoeer they met the pagans, strook. 

AOI. 

CCLVII 

Now very well strikes the King Charlemagne, 
Naimes the Duke, also Oger the Dane, 

Geifreid d’Anjou, who that ensign displays. 

Exceeding proof is Don Oger, the Dane; 

He spurs his horse, and lets him run in haste, 

So strikes that man who the dragon displays. 

Both in the field before his feet he breaks 
That king’s ensign and dragon, both abased. 

Baligant sees his gonfalon disgraced, 

And Mahumet’s standard thrown from its place; 

That admiral at once perceives it plain, 

That he is wrong, and right is Charlemain. 

Pagan Arabs coyly themselves contain; 

That Emperour calls on his Franks again: 

"Say, barons, come, support me, in God’s Name!" 
Answer the Franks, "Question you make in vain; 

All felon he that dares not exploits brave!" 

AOI. 
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CCLVIII 

Passes that day, turns into vesper-tide. 

Franks and pagans still with their swords do strike. 

Brave vassals they, who brought those hosts to fight, 

Never have they forgotten their ensigns; 

That admiral still "Preciuse'' doth cry, 

Charles "Monjoie," renowned word of pride. 

Each the other knows by his clear voice and high; 

Amid the field they’re both come into sight, 

Then, as they go, great blows on either side 
They with their spears on their round targes strike; 

And shatter them, beneath their buckles wide; 

And all the folds of their hauberks divide; 

But bodies, no; wound them they never might. 

Broken their girths, downwards their saddles slide; 

Both those Kings fall, themselves aground do find; 

Nimbly enough upon their feet they rise; 

Most vassal-like they draw their swords outright. 

From this battle they’ll ne’er be turned aside 
Nor make an end, without that one man die. 

AOI. 

CCLIX 

A great vassal was Charles, of France the Douce; 

That admiral no fear nor caution knew. 

Those swords they had, bare from their sheaths they drew; 
Many great blows on’s shield each gave and took; 

The leather pierced, and doubled core of wood; 

Down fell the nails, the buckles brake in two; 

Still they struck on, bare in their sarks they stood. 

From their bright helms the light shone forth anew. 

Finish nor fail that battle never could 

But one of them must in the wrong be proved. 

AOI. 

CCLX 

Says the admiral: "Nay, Charles, think, I beg, 

And counsel take that t’wards me thou repent! 

Thou’st slain my son, I know that very well; 

Most wrongfully my land thou challengest; 

Become my man, a fief from me thou’lt get; 

Come, serving me, from here to the Orient!" 

Charle answers him: "That were most vile offence; 

No peace nor love may I to pagan lend. 

Receive the Law that God to us presents, 

Christianity, and then I’ll love thee well; 

Serve and believe the King Omnipotent!" 

Says Baligant: "Evil sermon thou saist." 

They go to strikewith th’swords, are on their belts. 

AOI. 
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CCLXI 

In the admiral is much great virtue found; 

He strikes Carlun on his steel helm so brown, 

Has broken it and rent, above his brow, 

Through his thick hair the sword goes glancing round, 
A great palm’s breadth and more of flesh cuts out, 

So that all bare the bone is, in that wound. 

Charles tottereth, falls nearly to the ground; 

God wills not he be slain or overpow’red. 

Saint Gabriel once more to him comes down, 

And questions him "Great King, what doest thou?" 

CCLXII 

Charles, hearing how that holy Angel spake, 

Had fear of death no longer, nor dismay; 
Remembrance and a fresh vigour he’s gained. 

So the admiral he strikes with France’s blade, 

His helmet breaks, whereon the jewels blaze, 

Slices his head, to scatter all his brains, 

And, down unto the white beard, all his face; 

So he falls dead, recovers not again. 

"Monjoie," cries Charles, that all may know the tale. 
Upon that word is come to him Duke Naimes, 

Holds Tencendur, bids mount that King so Great. 
Pagans turn back, God wills not they remain. 

And Franks have all their wish, be that what may. 

CCLXIII 

Pagans are fled, ev’n as the Lord God wills; 

Chase them the Franks, and the Emperour therewith. 
Says the King then: "My Lords, avenge your ills, 

Unto your hearts’ content, do what you will! 

For tears, this morn, I saw your eyes did spill." 

Answer the Franks: "Sir, even so we will." 

Then such great blows, as each may strike, he gives 
That few escape, of those remain there still. 

CCLXIV 

Great was the heat, the dust arose and blew; 

Still pagans fled, and hotly Franks pursued. 

The chase endured from there to Sarraguce. 

On her tower, high up clomb Bramimunde, 

Around her there the clerks and canons stood 
Of the false law, whom God ne’er loved nor knew; 
Orders they’d none, nor were their heads tonsured. 
And when she saw those Arrabits confused 
Aloud she cried: "Give us your aid, Mahume! 

Ah! Noble king, conquered are all our troops, 

And the admiral to shameful slaughter put!" 

When Marsile heard, towards the wall he looked, 

Wept from his eyes, and all his body stooped, 

So died of grief. With sins he’s so corrupt; 
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The soul of him to Hell live devils took. 

CCLXV 

Pagans are slain; the rest are put to rout 
Whom Charles hath in battle overpowered. 

Of Sarraguce the gates he’s battered down, 

For well he knows there’s no defence there now; 

In come his men, he occupies that town; 

And all that night they lie there in their pow’r. 
Fierce is that King, with’s hoary beard, and proud, 
And Bramimunde hath yielded up her towers; 

But ten ere great, and lesser fifty around. 

Great exploits his whom the Lord God endows! 

CCLXVI 

Passes the day, the darkness is grown deep, 

But all the stars burn, and the moon shines clear. 
And Sarraguce is in the Emperour’s keep. 

A thousand Franks he bids seek through the streets, 
The synagogues and the mahumeries; 

With iron malls and axes which they wield 
They break the idols and all the imageries; 

So there remain no fraud nor falsity. 

That King fears God, and would do His service, 

On water then Bishops their blessing speak, 

And pagans bring into the baptistry. 

If any Charles with contradiction meet 
Then hanged or burned or slaughtered shall he be. 
Five score thousand and more are thus redeemed, 
Very Christians; save that alone the queen 
To France the Douce goes in captivity; 

By love the King will her conversion seek. 

CCLXVII 

Passes the night, the clear day opens now. 

Of Sarraguce Charles garrisons the tow’rs; 

A thousand knights he’s left there, fighters stout; 
Who guard that town as bids their Emperour. 

After, the King and all his army mount, 

And Bramimunde a prisoner is bound, 

No harm to her, but only good he’s vowed. 

So are they come, with joy and gladness out, 

They pass Nerbone by force and by vigour, 

Come to Burdele, that city of high valour. 

Above the altar, to Saint Sevrin endowed, 

Stands the olifant, with golden pieces bound; 

All the pilgrims may see it, who thither crowd. 
Passing Girunde in great ships, there abound, 

Ev’n unto Blaive he’s brought his nephew down 
And Oliver, his noble companioun, 

And the Archbishop, who was so wise and proud. 

In white coffers he bids them lay those counts 
At Saint Romain: So rest they in that ground. 
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Franks them to God and to His Angels vow. 

Charles canters on, by valleys and by mounts, 

Not before Aix will he not make sojourn; 

Canters so far, on th’terrace he dismounts. 

When he is come into his lofty house, 

By messengers he seeks his judges out; 

Saxons, Baivers, Lotherencs and Frisouns, 

Germans he calls, and also calls Borgounds; 

From Normandy, from Brittany and Poitou, 

And those in France that are the sagest found. 

Thereon begins the cause of Gueneloun. 

CCLXVIII 

That Emperour, returning out of Spain, 

Arrived in France, in his chief seat, at Aix, 

Clomb to th’ Palace, into the hall he came. 

Was come to him there Aide, that fair dame; 

Said to the King: "Where’s Rollanz the Captain, 

Who sware to me, held have me for his mate?" 

Then upon Charles a heavy sorrow weighed, 

And his eyes wept, he tore his beard again: 

"Sister, dear friend, of a dead man you spake. 

I’ll give you one far better in exchange, 

That is Loewis, what further can I say; 

He is my son, and shall my marches take." 

Aide answered him: "That word to me is strange. 
Never, please God, His Angels and His Saints, 

When Rollant’s dead shall I alive remain!" 

Her colour fails, at th’ feet of Charlemain, 

She falls; she’s dead. Her soul God’s Mercy awaits! 
Barons of France weep therefore and complain. 

CCLXIX 

Aide the fair is gone now to her rest. 

Yet the King thought she was but swooning then, 

Pity he had, our Emperour, and wept, 

Took her in’s hands, raised her from th’earth again; 

On her shoulders her head still drooped and leant. 
When Charles saw that she was truly dead 
Four countesses at once he summoned; 

To a monast’ry of nuns they bare her thence, 

All night their watch until the dawn they held; 

Before the altar her tomb was fashioned well; 

Her memory the King with honour kept. 

AOI. 

CCLXX 

That Emperour is now returned to Aix. 

The felon Guene, all in his iron chains 
Is in that town, before the King’s Palace; 

Those serfs have bound him, fast upon his stake, 

In deer-hide thongs his hands they’ve helpless made, 
With clubs and whips they trounce him well and baste: 
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CCLXXI 

Written it is, and in an ancient geste 
How Charles called from many lands his men, 
Assembled them at Aix, in his Chapelle. 

Holy that day, for some chief feast was held, 

Saint Silvester’s that baron’s, many tell. 

Thereon began the trial and defence 
Of Guenelun, who had the treason spelt. 

Before himself the Emperour has him led. 

AOI. 

CCLXXII 

"Lords and barons," Charles the King doth speak, 
"Of Guenelun judge what the right may be! 

He was in th’host, even in Spain with me; 

There of my Franks a thousand score did steal, 

And my nephew, whom never more you’ll see, 

And Oliver, in’s pride and courtesy, 

And, wealth to gain, betrayed the dozen peers." 
"Felon be I," said Guenes, "aught to conceal! 

He did from me much gold and wealth forfeit, 
Whence to destroy and slay him did I seek; 

But treason, no; I vow there’s not the least." 

Answer the Franks: "Take counsel now must we." 

CCLXXIII 

So Guenelun, before the King there, stood; 

Lusty his limbs, his face of gentle hue; 

Were he loyal, right baron-like he’d looked. 

He saw those Franks, and all who’ld judge his doom, 
And by his side his thirty kinsmen knew. 

After, he cried aloud; his voice was full: 

"For th’ Love of God, listen to me, baruns! 

I was in th’ host, beside our Emperour, 

Service I did him there in faith and truth. 

Hatred of me had Rollant, his nephew; 

So he decreed death for me and dolour. 

Message I bare to king Marsiliun; 

By my cunning I held myself secure. 

To that fighter Rollant my challenge threw, 

To Oliver, and all their comrades too; 

Charles heard that, and his noble baruns. 

Vengeance I gat, but there’s no treason proved." 
Answered the Franks: "Now go we to the moot. 

CCLXXIV 

When Guenes sees, his great cause is beginning, 
Thirty he has around him of his kinsmen, 

There’s one of them to whom the others listen, 
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’Tis Pinabel, who in Sorence castle liveth; 

Well can he speak, soundly his reasons giving, 

A good vassal, whose arm to fight is stiffened. 
Says to him Guenes: "In you my faith is fixed. 
Save me this day from death, also from prison." 
Says Pinabel: "Straightway you’ll be delivered. 

Is there one Frank, that you to hang committeth? 
Let the Emperour but once together bring us, 
With my steel brand he shall be smartly chidden." 
Guenes the count kneels at his feet to kiss them. 

CCLXXV 

To th’ counsel go those of Bavier and Saxe, 
Normans also, with Poitevins and Franks; 

Enough there are of Tudese and Germans. 

Those of Alverne the greatest court’sy have, 

From Pinabel most quietly draw back. 

Says each to each: "’Twere well to let it stand. 
Leave we this cause, and of the King demand 
That he cry quits with Guenes for this act; 

With love and faith he’ll serve him after that. 
Since he is dead, no more ye’ll see Rollanz, 

Nor any wealth nor gold may win him back. 

Most foolish then is he, would do combat." 

There is but one agrees not to their plan; 

Tierri, brother to Don Geifreit, ’s that man. 

AOI. 

CCLXXVI 

Then his barons, returning to Carlun, 

Say to their King: "Sire, we beseech of you 
That you cry quits with county Guenelun, 

So he may serve you still in love and truth; 

Nay let him live, so noble a man ’s he proved. 
Rollant is dead, no longer in our view, 

Nor for no wealth may we his life renew." 

Then says the King: "You’re felons all of you!" 
AOI. 

CCLXXVII 

When Charles saw that all of them did fail, 

Deep down he bowed his head and all his face 
For th’ grief he had, caitiff himself proclaimed. 
One of his knights, Tierris, before him came, 
Gefrei’s brother, that Duke of Anjou famed; 

Lean were his limbs, and lengthy and delicate, 
Black was his hair and somewhat brown his face; 
Was not too small, and yet was hardly great; 

And courteously to the Emperour he spake: 

"Fair’ Lord and King, do not yourself dismay! 

You know that I have served you many ways: 

By my ancestors should I this cause maintain. 
And if Rollant was forfeited to Guenes 
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Still your service to him full warrant gave. 

Felon is Guene, since th’ hour that he betrayed, 

And, towards you, is perjured and ashamed: 

Wherefore I judge that he be hanged and slain, 

His carcass flung to th’ dogs beside the way, 

As a felon who felony did make. 

But, has he a friend that would dispute my claim 
With this my sword which I have girt in place 
My judgement will I warrant every way." 

Answer the Franks: "Now very well you spake." 

CCLXXVIII 

Before the King is come now Pinabel; 

Great is he, strong, vassalous and nimble; 

Who bears his blow has no more time to dwell: 

Says to him: "Sire, on you this cause depends; 

Command therefore this noise be made an end. 

See Tierri here, who hath his judgment dealt; 

I cry him false, and will the cause contest." 

His deer-hide glove in the King’s hand he’s left. 

Says the Emperour: "Good pledges must I get." 

Thirty kinsmen offer their loyal pledge. 

"I’ll do the same for you," the King has said; 

Until the right be shewn, bids guard them well. 

AOI. 

CCLXXIX 

When Tierri sees that battle shall come after, 

His right hand glove he offereth to Chares. 

That Emperour by way of hostage guards it; 

Four benches then upon the place he marshals 
Where sit them down champions of either party. 

They’re chos’n aright, as the others’ judgement cast them; 
Oger the Dane between them made the parley. 

Next they demand their horses and their armour. 

AOI. 

CCLXXX 

For battle, now, ready you might them see, 

They’re well confessed, absolved, from sin set free; 

Masses they’ve heard, Communion received, 

Rich offerings to those minsters they leave. 

Before Carlun now both the two appear: 

They have their spurs, are fastened on their feet, 

And, light and strong, their hauberks brightly gleam; 
Upon their heads they’ve laced their helmets clear, 

And girt on swords, with pure gold hilted each; 

And from their necks hang down their quartered shields; 
In their right hands they grasp their trenchant spears. 

At last they mount on their swift coursing steeds. 

Five score thousand chevaliers therefor weep, 

For Rollant’s sake pity for Tierri feel. 
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God knows full well which way the end shall be. 

CCLXXXI 

Down under Aix there is a pasture large 
Which for the fight of th’ two barons is marked. 

Proof men are these, and of great vassalage, 

And their horses, unwearied, gallop fast; 

They spur them well, the reins aside they cast, 

With virtue great, to strike each other, dart; 

All of their shields shatter and rend apart. 

Their hauberks tear; the girths asunder start, 

The saddles slip, and fall upon the grass. 

Five score thousand weep, who that sight regard. 

AOI. 

CCLXXXII 

Upon the ground are fallen both the knights; 

Nimbly enough upon their feet they rise. 

Nimble and strong is Pinabels, and light. 

Each the other seeks; horses are out of mind, 

But with those swords whose hilts with gold are lined 
Upon those helms of steel they beat and strike: 

Great are the blows, those helmets to divide. 

The chevaliers of France do much repine. 

"O God!" says Charles, "Make plain to us the right!" 

CCLXXXIII 

Says Pinabel "Tierri, I pray thee, yield: 

I’ll be thy man, in love and fealty; 

For the pleasure my wealth I’ll give to thee; 

But make the King with Guenelun agree." 

Answers Tierri: "Such counsel’s not for me. 

Pure felon I, if e’er I that concede! 

God shall this day the right shew, us between!" 

AOI. 

CCLXXXIV 

Then said Tierri "Bold art thou, Pinabel, 

Thou’rt great and strong, with body finely bred; 

For vassalage thy peers esteem thee well: 

Of this battle let us now make an end! 

With Charlemagne I soon will have thee friends; 

To Guenelun such justice shall be dealt 
Day shall not dawn but men of it will tell." 

"Please the Lord God, not so!" said Pinabel. 

"I would sustain the cause of my kindred 
No mortal man is there from whom I’ve fled; 

Rather I’ld die than hear reproaches said." 

Then with their swords began to strike again 
Upon those helms that were with gold begemmed 
Into the sky the bright sparks rained and fell. 

It cannot be that they be sundered, 
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Nor make an end, without one man be dead. 

AOI. 

CCLXXXV 

He’s very proof, Pinabel of Sorence, 

Tierri he strikes, on’s helmet of Provence, 

Leaps such a spark, the grass is kindled thence; 

Of his steel brand the point he then presents, 

On Tierri’s brow the helmet has he wrenched 
So down his face its broken halves descend; 

And his right cheek in flowing blood is drenched; 

And his hauberk, over his belly, rent. 

God’s his warrant, Who death from him prevents. 

AOI. 

CCLXXXVI 

Sees Tierris then ’that in the face he’s struck, 

On grassy field runs clear his flowing blood; 

Strikes Pinabel on’s helmet brown and rough, 

To the nose-piece he’s broken it and cut, 

And from his head scatters his brains in th’ dust; 

Brandishes him on th’ sword, till dead he’s flung. 

Upon that blow is all the battle won. 

Franks cry aloud: "God hath great virtue done. 

It is proved right that Guenelun be hung. 

And those his kin, that in his cause are come." 

AOI. 

CCLXXXVII 

Now that Tierris the battle fairly wins, 

That Emperour Charles is come to him; 

Forty barons are in his following. 

Naimes the Duke, Oger that Danish Prince, 

Geifrei d’Anjou, Willalme of Blaive therewith. 

Tierri, the King takes in his arms to kiss; 

And wipes his face with his great marten-skins; 

He lays them down, and others then they bring; 

The chevaliers most sweetly disarm him; 

An Arab mule they’ve brought, whereon he sits. 

With baronage and joy they bring him in. 

They come to Aix, halt and dismount therein. 

The punishment of the others then begins. 

CCLXXXVIII 

His counts and Dukes then calls to him Carlun: 

"With these I guard, advise what shall be done. 

Hither they came because of Guenelun; 

For Pinabel, as pledges gave them up." 

Answer the Franks: "Shall not of them live one." 

The King commands his provost then, Basbrun: 

"Go hang them all on th’ tree of cursed wood! 

Nay, by this beard, whose hairs are white enough, 
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If one escape, to death and shame thou’rt struck!" 

He answers him: "How could I act, save thus?" 

With an hundred serjeants by force they come; 

Thirty of them there are, that straight are hung. 

Who betrays man, himself and’s friends undoes. 

AOI. 

CCLXXXIX 

Then turned away the Baivers and Germans 
And Poitevins and Bretons and Normans. 

Fore all the rest, ’twas voted by the Franks 
That Guenes die with marvellous great pangs; 

So to lead forth four stallions they bade; 

After, they bound his feet and both his hands; 

Those steeds were swift, and of a temper mad; 

Which, by their heads, led forward four sejeants 
Towards a stream that flowed amid that land. 

Sones fell Gue into perdition black; 

All his sinews were strained until they snapped, 

And all the limbs were from his body dragged. 

On the green grass his clear blood gushed and ran. 
Guenes is dead, a felon recreant. 

Who betrays man, need make no boast of that. 

ccxc 

When the Emperour had made his whole vengeance, 
He called to him the Bishops out of France, 

Those of Baviere and also the Germans: 

"A dame free-born lies captive in my hands, 

So oft she’s heard sermons and reprimands, 

She would fear God, and christening demands. 

Baptise her then, so God her soul may have." 

They answer him: "Sponsors the rite demands, 

Dames of estate and long inheritance." 

The baths at Aix great companies attract; 

There they baptised the Queen of Sarazands, 

And found for her the name of Juliane. 

Christian is she by very cognisance. 

CCXCI 

When the Emperour his justice hath achieved, 

His mighty wrath’s abated from its heat, 

And Bramimunde has christening received; 

Passes the day, the darkness is grown deep, 

And now that King in’s vaulted chamber sleeps. 

Saint Gabriel is come from God, and speaks: 

"Summon the hosts, Charles, of thine Empire, 

Go thou by force into the land of Bire, 

King Vivien thou’lt succour there, at Imphe, 

In the city which pagans have besieged. 

The Christians there implore thee and beseech." 

Right loth to go, that Emperour was he: 

"God!" said the King: "My life is hard indeed!" 
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Tears filled his eyes, he tore his snowy beard. 

SO ENDS THE TALE WHICH TUROLD HATH CONCEIVED. 



Geoffrey of Monmouth: Kings of Britain 


BOOK i. 

Chap. I.—The epistle dedicatory to Robert 
earl of Gloucester. 

upon the History of the Kings of Britain, and wondered that in 
the account which Gildas and Bede, in their elegant treatises, had 
given of them, I found nothing said of those kings who lived here 
before the Incarnation of Christ, nor of Arthur, and many others 
who succeeded after the Incarnation; though their actions both 
deserved immortal fame, and were also celebrated by many peo¬ 
ple in a pleasant manner and by heart, as if they had been written. 
Whilst I was intent upon these and such like thoughts, Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, a man of great eloquence, and learned in 
foreign histories, offered me a very ancient book in the British 
tongue, which, in a continued regular story and elegant style, re¬ 
lated the actions of them all, from Brutus the first king of the 
Britons, down to Cadwallader the son of Cadwallo. At his request, 
therefore, though I had not made fine language my study, by col¬ 
lecting florid expressions from other authors, yet contented with 
my own homely style, I undertook the translation of that book 
into Latin. For if I had swelled the pages with rhetorical flour¬ 
ishes, I must have tired my readers, by employing their attention 
more upon my words than upon the history. To you, therefore, 
Robert earl of Gloucester, this work humbly sues for the favour 
of being so corrected by your advice, that it may not be thought 
to be the poor offspring of Geoffrey of Monmouth, but when pol¬ 
ished by your refined wit and judgment, the production of him 
who had Henry the glorious king of England for his father, and 

as a brave soldier and expert commander; so that Britain with joy 
acknowledges, that in you she possesses another Henry. 

Chap. II.—The first inhahitants of Britain. 

Britain, the best of islands, is situated in the Western Ocean, be¬ 
tween France and Ireland, being eight hundred miles long, and 
two hundred broad. It produces every thing that is useful to man, 
with a plenty that never fails. It abounds with all kinds of metal, 
and has plains of large extent, and hills fit for the finest tillage, the 
richness of whose soil affords variety of fruits in their proper sea¬ 
sons. It has also forests well stored with all kinds of wild beasts; 

of flowers for honey. Under its lofty mountains lie green mead¬ 
ows pleasantly situated, in which the gentle murmurs of crystal 
springs gliding along clear channels, give those that pass an agree- 

wise well watered with lakes and rivers abounding with fish; and 
besides the narrow sea which is on the Southern coast towards 

namely, the Thames, the Severn, and the Humber; by which for¬ 
eign commodities from all countries are brought into it. It was for¬ 
merly adorned with eight and twenty cities, of which some are in 
ruins and desolate, others are still standing, beautified with lofty 
church-towers, wherein religious worship is performed according 
to the Christian institution. It is lastly inhabited by five different 
nations, the Britons, Romans, Saxons, Piets, and Scots; whereof 
the Britons before the rest did formerly possess the whole island 
from sea to sea, till divine vengeance, punishing them for their 


manner, and from whence, they first arrived here, remains now to 

Chap. III.—Brutus, being banished after the 
killing of his parents, goes into Greece. 

After the Trojan war, /Eneas, flying with Ascanius from the de¬ 
struction of their city, sailed to Italy. There he was honourably 
received by king Latinus, which raised against him the envy of 
Turnus, king of the Rutuli, who thereupon made war against him. 
Upon their engaging in battle, /Eneas got the victory, and having 
killed Turnus, obtained the kingdom of Italy, and with it Lavinia 
the daughter of Latinus. After his death, Ascanius, succeeding in 
the kingdom, built Alba upon the Tiber, and begat a son named 
Sylvius, who, in pursuit of a private amour, took to wife a niece 
of Lavini a . The damsel soon after conceived, and the father As¬ 
canius, coming to the knowledge of it, commanded his magicians 
to consult of what sex the child should be. When they had satis¬ 
fied themselves in the matter, they told him she would give birth 
to a boy, who would kill his father and mother, and after travel¬ 
ling over many countries in banishment, would at last arrive at the 
highest pitch of glory. Nor were they mistaken in their prediction; 
for at the proper time the woman brought forth a son, and died of 
his birth; but the child was delivered to a nurse and called Brutus. 

At length, after fifteen years were expired, the youth accom¬ 
panied his father in hunting, and killed him undesignedly by the 
shot of an arrow. For, as the servants were driving up the deer to¬ 
wards them, Brutus, in shooting at them, smote his father under 
the breast. Upon his death, he was expelled from Italy, his kins¬ 
men being enraged at him for so heinous a deed. Thus banished 
he went into Greece, where he found the posterity of Helenus, 
son of Priamus, kept in slavery by Pandrasus, king of the Greeks. 
For, after the destruction of Troy, Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, had 
brought hither in chains Helenus and many others; and to revenge 
on them the death of his father, had given command that they 
should be held in captivity. Brutus, finding they were by descent 
his old countrymen, took up his abode among them, and began 
to distinguish himself by his conduct and bravery in war, so as 
to gain the affection of kings and commanders, and above all the 
young men of the country. For he was esteemed a person of great 
capacity both in council and war, and signalized his generosity to 
his soldiers, by bestowing among them all the money and spoil he 
got. His fame, therefore, spreading over all countries, the Trojans 
from all parts began to flock to him, desiring under his command 
to be freed from subjection to the Greeks; which they assured him 
might easily be done, considering how much their number was 
now increased in the country, being seven thousand strong, be- 

noble youth named Assaracus, a favourer of their cause. For he 

great confidence in them, that he might be able by their assistance 
to oppose the designs of the Greeks. For his brother had a quarrel 
with him for attempting to deprive him of three castles which his 
father had given him at his death, on account of his being only 
the son of a concubine; but as the brother was a Greek, both by 
his father’s and mother’s side, he had prevailed with the king and 
the rest of the Greeks to espouse his cause. Brutus, having taken a 
view of the number of his men, and seen how Assaracus’s castles 
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lay open to him, complied with their request. 

Chap. IV.—Brutus’s letter to Pandrasus. 

Being, therefore, chosen their commander, he assembled the Tro¬ 
jans from all parts, and fortified the towns belonging to Assara- 
cus. But he himself, with Assaracus and the whole body of men 
and women that adhered to him, retired to the woods and hills, 
and then sent a letter to the king in these words:— 

“Brutus, general of the remainder of the Trojans, to Pandrasus, 
king of the Greeks, sends greeting. As it was beneath the dignity 
of a nation descended from the illustrious race of Dardanus, to be 
treated in your kingdom otherwise than the nobility of their birth 
required, they have betaken themselves to the protection of the 
woods. For they have preferred living after the manner of wild 
beasts, upon flesh and herbs, with the enjoyment of liberty, to 
continuing longer in the greatest luxury under the yoke of slav¬ 
ery. If this gives your majesty any offence, impute it not to them, 
but pardon it; since it is the common sentiment of every captive, 
to be desirous of regaining his former dignity. Let pity therefore 

them to inhabit the thickest of the woods, to which they have re¬ 
tired to avoid slavery. But if you deny them this favour, then by 

country.” 

Chap. V.—Brutus falling upon the forces of 
Pandrasus by surprise, routs them, and 
takes Antigonus, the brother of Pandrasus, 
with Anacletus, prisoner. 

sure surprised at the boldness of such a message from those whom 
he had kept in slavery; and having called a council of his nobles, 

he was upon his march to the deserts, where he thought they 
were, and to the town of Sparatinum, Brutus made a sally with 

telligence of his coming, he had got into the town the night be¬ 
fore, with a design to break forth upon them unexpectedly, while 

the Trojans briskly attack them, and endeavour to make a great 
slaughter. The Greeks, astonished, immediately give way on all 
sides, and with the king at their head, hasten to pass the river 
Akalon, which runs near the place; but in passing are in great 
danger from the rapidity of the stream. Brutus galls them in their 
flight, and kills some of them in the stream, and some upon the 
banks; and running to and fro, rejoices to see them in both places 
exposed to ruin. But Antigonus, the brother of Pandrasus, grieved 

turn upon the furious Trojans; for he rather chose to die making a 
brave resistance, than to be drowned in a muddy pool in a shame¬ 
ful flight. Thus attended with a close body of men, he encouraged 
them to stand their ground, and employed his whole force against 
the enemy with great vigour, but to little or no purpose; for the 

they were more eager in the pursuit, and made a miserable slaugh¬ 
ter; nor did they give over the assault till they had made nearly a 
total destruction, and taken Antigonus, and Anacletus his com¬ 
panion prisoners. 

Chap. VI.—The town of Sparatinum 
besieged by Pandrasus. 

Brutus, after the victory, reinforced the town with six hundred 
men, and then retired to the woods, where the Trojan people 

ing at his own flight and his brother’s captivity, endeavoured that 
night to re-assemble his broken forces, and the next morning went 
with a body of his people which he had got together, to besiege 
the town, into which he supposed Brutus had put himself with 
Antigonus and the rest of the prisoners that he had taken. As soon 
as he was arrived at the walls, and had viewed the situation of the 
castle, he divided his army into several bodies, and placed them 


round it in different stations. One party was charged not to suffer 
any of the besieged to go out; another to turn the courses of the 
rivers; and a third to beat down the walls with battering rams and 
other engines. In obedience to those commands, they laboured 
with their utmost force to distress the besieged; and night coming 
on, made choice of their bravest men to defend their camp and 

fatigued with labour, refreshed themselves with sleep. 

Chap. VII.—The besieged ask assistance of 
Brutus. 

But the besieged, standing on the top of the walls, were no less vig¬ 
orous to repel the force of the enemies’ engines, and assault them 
with their own, and cast forth darts and firebrands with a unan¬ 
imous resolution to make a valiant defence. And when a breach 
was made through the wall, they compelled the enemy to retire, 
by throwing upon them fire and scalding water. But being dis¬ 
tressed through scarcity of provision and daily labour, they sent 
an urgent message to Brutus, to hasten to their assistance, for they 
were afraid they might be so weakened as to be obliged to quit the 
town. Brutus, though desirous of relieving them, was under great 
perplexity, as he had not men enough to stand a pitched battle, and 
therefore made use of a stratagem, by which he proposed to enter 
the enemies’ camp by night, and having deceived their watch to 
kill them in their sleep. But because he knew this was impracti- 

called to him Anacletus, the companion of Antigonus, and with a 
drawn sword in his hand, spake to him after this manner:— 
“Noble youth! your own and Antigonus’s life is now at an end, 
unless you will faithfully perform what I command you. This 
night I design to invade the camp of the Greeks, and fall upon 

if the watch should discover the stratagem. Since it will be nec¬ 
essary, therefore, to have them killed first, I desire to make use 
of you to deceive them, that I may have the easier access to the 
rest. Do you therefore manage this affair cunningly. At the second 
hour of the night go to the watch, and with fair speeches tell them 
that you have brought away Antigonus from prison, and that he 
is come to the bottom of the woods, where he hes hid among the 
shrubs, and cannot get any farther, by reason of the fetters with 
which you shall pretend that he is bound. Then you shall conduct 

will attend with a band of men ready to kill them.” 

Chap. VIII.—Anacletus, in fear of death, 
betrays the army of the Greeks. 

Anacletus, seeing the sword threatening him with immediate 
death while these words were being pronounced, was so terri¬ 
fied as to promise upon oath, that on condition he and Antigonus 
should have longer hfe granted them, he would execute his com¬ 
mand. Accordingly, the agreement being confirmed, at the second 
hour of the night he directs his way towards the Grecian camp, 
and when he was come near to it, the watch, who were then nar- 

ing, and whether it was not to betray the army. He, with a show of 
great joy, made the following answer:—“I come not to betray my 
country, but having made my escape from the prison of the Tro¬ 
jans, I fly thither to desire you would go with me to Antigonus, 
whom I have dehvered from Brutus’s chains. For being not able 
to come with me for the weight of his fetters, I have a little while 
ago caused him to he hid among the shrubs at the end of the wood, 
till I could meet with some one whom I might conduct to his as¬ 
sistance.” While they were in suspense about the truth of this 
story, there came one who knew him, and after he had saluted him, 
told them who he was; so that now, without any hesitation, they 
quickly called their absent companions, and followed him to the 
wood where he had told them Antigonus lay hid. But at length, as 
they were going among the shrubs, Brutus with his armed bands 
springs forth, and falls upon them, while under the greatest as¬ 
tonishment, with a most cruel slaughter. From thence he marches 
directly to the siege, and divides his men into three bands, assign- 
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ing to each of them a different part of the camp, and telling them 
to advance discreetly, and without noise; and when entered, not to 
kill any body till he with his company should be possessed of the 
king’s tent, and should cause the trumpet to sound for a signal. 

Chap. IX.—The taking of Pandrasus. 

When he had given them these instructions, they forthwith softly 

awaited the promised signal, which Brutus delayed not to give as 
soon as he had got before the tent of Pandrasus, to assault which 
was the thing he most desired. At hearing the signal, they forth¬ 
with draw their swords, enter in among the men in their sleep, 
make quick destruction of them, and allowing no quarter, in this 
manner traverse the whole camp. The rest, awaked at the groans 
of the dying, and seeing their assailants, were like sheep seized 
with a sudden fear; for they despaired of life, since they had nei¬ 
ther time to take arms, nor to escape by flight. They run up and 
down without arms among the armed, whithersoever the fury of 
the assault hurries them, but are on all sides cut down by the en¬ 
emy rushing in. Some that might have escaped, were in the ea¬ 
gerness of flight dashed against rocks, trees, or shrubs, and in¬ 
creased the misery of their death. Others, that had only a shield, 
or some such covering for their defence, in venturing upon the 
same rocks to avoid death, fell down in the hurry and darkness of 
the night, and broke either legs or arms. Others, that escaped both 
these disasters, but did not know whither to fly, were drowned in 
the adjacent rivers; and scarcely one got away without some un¬ 
happy accident befalling him. Besides, the garrison in the town, 
upon notice of the coming of their fellow soldiers, sallied forth, 
and redoubled the slaughter. 

Chap. X.—A consultation about what is to 
be asked of the captive king. 

But Brutus, as I said before, having possessed himself of the king’s 

he could more easily attain his ends by preserving his life than by 
killing him; but the party that was with him, allowing no quar¬ 
ter, made an utter destruction in that part which they had gained. 

covered to their view so great an overthrow of the enemy, Brutus, 
in transports of joy, gave full liberty to his men to do what they 
pleased with the plunder, and then entered the town with the king, 
to stay there till they had shared it among them; which done, he 
again fortified the castle, gave orders for burying the slain, and re¬ 
tired with his forces to the woods in great joy for the victory. After 
the rejoicings of his people on this occasion, their renowned gen¬ 
eral summoned the oldest of them and asked their advice, what 
he had best desire of Pandrasus, who, being now in their power, 
would readily grant whatever they would request of him, in or¬ 
der to regain his liberty. They, according to their different fancies, 
desired different things; some urged him to request that a certain 
part of the kingdom might be assigned them for their habitation; 
others that he would demand leave to depart, and to be supplied 
with necessaries for their voyage. After they had been a long time 

and having made silence, spoke to them thus:— 

“What can be the occasion of your suspense, fathers, in a mat¬ 
ter which I think so much concerns your safety? The only thing 
you can request, with any prospect of a firm peace and security to 

no better terms with Pandrasus for his life than only to have some 
part of the country assigned you to live among the Greeks, you 
will never enjoy a lasting peace while the brothers, sons, or grand¬ 
sons of those whom you killed yesterday shall continue to be your 
neighbours. So long as the memory of their fathers’ deaths shall 
remain, they will be your mortal enemies, and upon the least tri- 

you be sufficiently numerous to withstand so great a multitude 
of people. And if you shall happen to fall out among yourselves, 
their number will daily increase, yours diminish. I propose, there¬ 
fore, that you request of him his eldest daughter, Ignoge, for a wife 
for our general, and with her, gold, silver, corn, and whatever else 


shall be necessary for our voyage. If we obtain this, we may with 
his leave remove to some other country.” 

Chap. XI.—Pandrasus gives his daughter 
Ignoge in marriage to Brutus, who, after his 
departure from Greece, falls upon a desert 
island, where he is told by the oracle of 
Diana what place he is to inhabit. 

When he had ended his speech, in words to this effect, the whole 
assembly acquiesced in his advice, and moved that Pandrasus 

death unless he would grant this request. He was immediately 
brought in, and being placed in a chair above the rest, and in¬ 
formed of the tortures prepared for him unless he would do what 
was commanded him, he made them this answer:— 

“Since my ill fate has delivered me and my brother Antigonus 
into your hands, I can do no other than grant your request, lest 
a refusal may cost us our fives, which are now entirely in your 
power. In my opinion life is preferable to all other considerations; 
therefore, wonder not that I am willing to redeem it at so great 
a price. But though it is against my inclination that I obey your 
commands, yet it seems matter of comfort to me that I am to give 
my daughter to so noble a youth, whose descent from the illustri¬ 
ous race of Priamus and Anchises is clear, both from that greatness 
of mind which appears in him, and the certain accounts we have 
had of it. For who less than he could have released from their 

many great princes? Who else could have encouraged them to 
make head against the Greeks? or with so small a body of men 

king prisoner in the engagement? And, therefore, since this noble 
youth has gained so much glory by the opposition which he has 
made to me, I give him my daughter Ignoge, and also gold, silver, 
ships, corn, wine, and oil, and whatever you shall find necessary 
for your voyage. If you shall alter your resolution, and think fit 
to continue among the Greeks, I will grant you the third part of 
my kingdom for your habitation; if not, I will faithfully perform 
my promise, and for your greater security will stay as a hostage 

Accordingly he held a council, and directed messengers to all 
the shores of Greece, to get ships together; which done, he de¬ 
livered them to the Trojans, to the number of three hundred and 
twenty-four, laden with all kinds of provision, and married his 
daughter to Brutus. He made also a present of gold and silver 

formed the king was set at liberty; and the Trojans, now released 
from his power, set sail with a fair wind. But Ignoge, standing 

her parents and country, nor ever turned her eyes from the shore 

ceased not from these blandishments till she grew weary of cry- 

continued fair for two days and a night together, when at length 
they arrived at a certain island called Leogecia, which had been 
formerly wasted by the incursions of pirates, and was then unin- 

ashore to see who inhabited it; but they finding nobody, killed 
several kinds of wild beasts which they met with in the groves 

temple of Diana, and in it a statue of that goddess which gave 
answers to those that came to consult her. At last, loading them¬ 
selves with the prey which they had taken in hunting, they return 
to their ships, and give their companions an account of this coun¬ 
try and city. Then they advised their leader to go to the city, and 
after offering sacrifices, to inquire of the deity of the place, what 
country was allotted them for their place of settlement. To this 
proposal all assented; so that Brutus, attended with Gerion, the 
augur, and twelve of the oldest men, set forward to the temple, 
with all things necessary for the sacrifice. Being arrived at the 
place, and presenting themselves before the shrine with garlands 
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about their temples, as the ancient rites required, they made three 
fires to the three deities, Jupiter, Mercury, and Diana, and offered 
sacrifices to each of them. Brutus himself, holding before the al¬ 
tar of the goddess a consecrated vessel filled with wine, and the 
blood of a white hart, with his face looking up to the image, broke 
silence in these words:— 



These words he repeated nine times, after which he took four 
turns round the altar, poured the wine into the fire, and then laid 
himself down upon the hart’s skin, which he had spread before the 
altar, where he fell asleep. About the third hour of the night, the 
usual time for deep sleep, the goddess seemed to present herself 
before him, and foretell his future success as follows:— 

Brutus! there lies beyond the Gallic bounds 

Awakened by the vision, he was for some time in doubt with 
himself, whether what he had seen was a dream or a real appear¬ 
ance of the goddess herself, foretelling to what land he should 
go. At last he called to his companions, and related to them in 

joiced, and were urgent to return to their ships, and while the wind 
favoured them, to hasten their voyage towards the west, in pursuit 
of what the goddess had promised. Without delay, therefore, they 
returned to their company, and set sail again, and after a course 
of thirty days came to Africa, being ignorant as yet whither to 
steer. From thence they came to the Philenian altars, and to a place 
called Salinas, and sailed between Ruscicada and the mountains of 

notwithstanding, they vanquished, and enriched themselves with 
their spoils. 

Chap. XII.—Brutus enters Aquitaine with 
Corineus. 

From thence, passing the river Malua, they arrived at Maurita- 

waste the whole country. When they had well stored their ships, 
they steered to the Pillars of Hercules, where they saw some of 
those sea monsters, called Syrens, which surrounded their ships, 
and very nearly overturned them. However, they made a shift 

ished Trojans, that had accompanied Antenor in his flight. The 

counter with any person, even of gigantic stature, would immedi¬ 
ately overthrow him, as if he were a child. When they understood 

those under his government, who from the name of their leader 
were afterwards called the Cornish people, and indeed were more 

thence they came to Aquitaine, and entering the mouth of the 
Loire, cast anchor. There they stayed seven days and viewed the 
country. Goffarius Pictus, who was king of Aquitaine at that time, 
having an account brought him of the arrival of a foreign people 
with a great fleet upon his coasts, sent ambassadors to them to 
demand whether they brought with them peace or war. The am¬ 
bassadors, on their way towards the fleet, met Corineus, who was 
come out with two hundred men, to hunt in the woods. They de¬ 
manded of him, who gave him leave to enter the king’s forests, 
and kill his game; (which by an ancient law nobody was allowed 


as for that matter there was no occasion for asking leave; upon 
which one of them, named Imbertus, rushing forward, with a full 
drawn bow levelled a shot at him. Corineus avoids the arrow and 
immediately runs up to him, and with his bow in his hand breaks 
his head. The rest narrowly escaped, and carried the news of this 
disaster to Goffarius. The Pictavian general was struck with sor¬ 
row for it, and immediately raised a vast army, to revenge the 
death of his ambassador. Brutus, on the other hand, upon hearing 
the rumour of his coming, sends away the women and children 
to the ships, which he took care to be well guarded, and com¬ 
mands them to stay there, while he, with the rest that were able 

ing made, a bloody fight ensued: in which after a great part of the 
day had been spent, Corineus was ashamed to see the Aquitani- 

the fight without victory He therefore takes fresh courage, and 
drawing off his men to the right wing, breaks in upon the very 
thickest of the enemies, where he made such slaughter on every 
side, that at last he broke the line and put them all to flight. In 
this encounter he lost his sword, but by good fortune, met with a 

enemies, were amazed at his courage and strength, for he bran¬ 
dished about his battle-axe among the flying troops, and terrified 
them not a little with these insulting words, “Whither fly ye, cow¬ 
ards? whither fly ye, base wretches? stand your ground, that ye 
may encounter Corineus. What! for shame! do so many thou¬ 
sands of you fly one man? However, take this comfort for your 
flight, that you are pursued by one, before whom the Tyrrhenian 
giants could not stand their ground, but fell down slain in heaps 

Chap. XIII.—Goffarius routed by Brutus. 

returns with three hundred men to assault him; but Corineus with 
his shield wards off the blow, and lifting up his battle-axe gave him 
such a stroke upon the top of his helmet, that at once he clave 
him down to the waist; and then rushing upon the rest he made 
terrible slaughter by wheeling about his battle-axe among them, 

the enemy than careful to avoid those which they aimed at him. 
Some had their hands and arms, some their very shoulders, some 
again their heads, and others their legs cut off by him. All fought 

him thus beset, out of regard to him, runs with a band of men to his 
assistance: at which the battle is again renewed with vigour and 

the Trojans presently gain the victory, and put Goffarius with his 
Pictavians to flight. The king after a narrow escape went to several 

related or known to him. At that time Gaul was subject to twelve 
princes, who with equal authority possessed the whole country. 

expel the foreigners from Aquitaine. 

Chap. XIV.—Brutus, after his victory with 
Goffarius, ravages Aquitaine with fire and 
sword. 

Brutus, in joy for the victory, enriches his men with the spoils 
of the slain, and then, dividing them into several bodies, marches 
into the country with a design to lay it waste, and load his fleet 
with the spoil. With this view he sets the cities on fire, seizes the 
riches that were in them, destroys the fields, and makes dreadful 
slaughter among the citizens and common people, being unwill¬ 
ing to leave so much as one alive of that wretched nation. While 
he was making this destruction over all Aquitaine, he came to a 
place where the city of Tours now stands, which he afterwards 
built, as Homer testifies. As soon as he had looked out a place 

of safe retreat, when occasion should require. For he was afraid 
on account of Goffarius’s approach with the kings and princes of 
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Gaul, and a very great army, which was now come near the place, 
ready to give him battle. Having therefore finished his camp, he 
expected to engage with Goffarius in two days’ time, placing the 
utmost confidence in the conduct and courage of the young men 
under his command. 

Chap. XV.—Goffarius’s fight with Brutus. 

Goffarius, being informed that the Trojans were in those parts, 
marched day and night, till he came within a close view of Bru- 

out into these expressions, “Oh wretched fate! Have these base 
exiles made a camp also in my kingdom? Arm, arm, soldiers, and 
march through their thickest ranks: we shall soon take these piti¬ 
ful fellows like sheep, and disperse them throughout our king¬ 
dom for slaves.” At these words they prepared their arms, and ad- 

hand, with his forces drawn up in order, went forth boldly to meet 
them, and gave his men directions for their conduct, where they 
should assault and where they should be upon the defensive. At 
the beginning of the attack, the Trojans had the advantage, and 
made a rapid slaughter of the enemy, of whom there fell near two 
thousand, which so terrified the rest, that they were on the point 
of running away. But, as the victory generally falls to that side 
which has very much the superiority in numbers, so the Gauls, 
being three to one in number, though overpowered at first, yet 
at last joining in a great body together, broke in upon the Tro¬ 
jans, and forced them to retire to their camp with much slaughter. 
The victory thus gained, they besieged them in their camp, with a 
design not to suffer them to stir out until they should either sur¬ 
render themselves prisoners, or be cruelly starved to death with a 
long famine. 

In the meantime, Corineus the night following entered into 
consultation with Brutus, and proposed to go out that night by 
by-ways, and conceal himself in an adjacent wood till break of 
day; and while Brutus should sally forth upon the enemy in the 
morning twilight, he with his company would surprise them from 
behind and put them to slaughter. Brutus was pleased with this 
stratagem of Corineus, who according to his engagement got out 
cunningly with three thousand men, and put himself under the 
covert of the woods. As soon as it was day Brutus marshalled his 

and begin the engagement: many thousands fall on both sides, 
neither party giving quarter. There was present a Trojan, named 
Turonus, the nephew of Brutus, inferior to none but Corineus in 
courage and strength of body. He alone with his sword killed 
six hundred men, but at last was unfortunately slain himself by 
the number of Gauls that rushed upon him. From him the city of 
Tours derived its name, because he was buried there. While both 
armies were thus warmly engaged, Corineus came upon them un¬ 
awares, and fell fiercely upon the rear of the enemy, which put 
new courage into his friends on the other side, and made them 
exert themselves with increased vigour. The Gauls were aston¬ 
ished at the very shout of Corineus’s men, and thinking their num¬ 
ber to be much greater than it really was, they hastily quitted the 
field; but the Trojans pursued them, and killed them in the pur¬ 
suit, nor did they desist till they had gained a complete victory. 
Brutus, though in joy for this great success, was yet afflicted to 
observe the number of his forces daily lessened, while that of the 
enemy increased more and more. He was in suspense for some 
time, whether he had better continue the war or not, but at last he 
determined to return to his ships while the greater part of his fol¬ 
lowers was yet safe, and hitherto victorious, and to go in quest of 
the island which the goddess had told him of. So without further 
delay, with the consent of his company, he repaired to the fleet, 
and loading it with the riches and spoils he had taken, set sail with 
a fair wind towards the promised island, and arrived on the coast 
ofTotness. 

Chap. XVI.—Albion divided between Brutus 
and Corineus. 

The island was then called Albion, and was inhabited by none but 
a few giants. Notwithstanding this, the pleasant situation of the 


places, the plenty of rivers abounding with fish, and the engaging 
prospect of its woods, made Brutus and his company very desirous 
to fix their habitation in it. They therefore passed through all the 
provinces, forced the giants to fly into the caves of the mountains, 
and divided the country among them according to the directions 
of their commander. After this they began to till the ground and 

place that had been long inhabited. At last Brutus called the is¬ 
land after his own name Britain, and his companions Britons; for 

From whence afterwards the language of the nation, which at first 
bore the name of Trojan, or rough Greek, was called British. But 
Corineus, in imitation of his leader, called that part of the island 
which fell to his share, Corinea, and his people Corineans, after 
his name; and though he had his choice of the provinces before 

Latin Cornubia, either from its being in the shape of a horn (in 
Latin Cornu), or from the corruption of the said name. For it was 

greater numbers there than in all the other provinces that fell to 
the share of his companions. Among the rest was one detestable 

prodigious strength that at one shake he pulled up an oak as if it 
had been a hazel wand. On a certain day, when Brutus was hold¬ 
ing a solemn festival to the gods, in the port where they at first 
landed, this giant with twenty more of his companions came in 
upon the Britons, among whom he made a dreadful slaughter. But 
the Britons at last assembling together in a body, put them to the 

orders to have him preserved alive, out of a desire to see a com¬ 
bat between him and Corineus, who took a great pleasure in such 
encounters. Corineus, overjoyed at this, prepared himself, and 
throwing aside his arms, challenged him to wrestle with him. At 
the beginning of the encounter, Corineus and the giant, standing, 
front to front, held each other strongly in their arms, and panted 
aloud for breath; but Goemagot presently grasping Corineus with 
all his might, broke three of his ribs, two on his right side and 
one on his left. At which Corineus, highly enraged, roused up his 
whole strength, and snatching him upon his shoulders, ran with 
him, as fast as the weight would allow him, to the next shore, and 
there getting upon the top of a high rock, hurled down the savage 
monster into the sea; where falling on the sides of craggy rocks, 
he was torn to pieces, and coloured the waves with his blood. The 
place where he fell, taking its name from the giant’s fall, is called 
Lam Goemagot, that is, Goemagot’s Leap, to this day. 

Chap. XVII.—The building of new Troy hy 
Brutus, upon the river Thames. 

Brutus, having thus at last set eyes upon his kingdom, formed a 
design of building a city, and with this view, travelled through the 

Thames, he walked along the shore, and at last pitched upon a 
place very fit for his purpose. Here, therefore, he built a city, which 
he called New Troy; under which name it continued a long time 
after, till at last, by the corruption of the original word, it come 
to be called Trinovantum. But afterwards when Lud, the brother 
of Cassibellaun, who made war against Julius Caesar, obtained the 
government of the kingdom, he surrounded it with stately walls, 
and towers of admirable workmanship, and ordered it to be called 
after his name, Kaer-Lud, that is, the City of Lud. But this very 
thing became afterwards the occasion of a great quarrel between 
him and his brother Nennius, who took offence at his abolishing 
the name of Troy in this country. Of this quarrel Gildas the histo- 

fear of debasing by my account of it, what so great a writer has so 

Chap. XVIII.—New Troy being built, and 
laws made for the government of it, it is 
given to the citizens that were to inhabit it. 

After Brutus had finished the building of the city, he made choice 
of the citizens that were to inhabit it, and prescribed them laws for 
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in Judea, and the ark of the covenant was taken by the Philistines. 
At the same time, also, the sons of Hector, after the expulsion of 
the posterity of Antenor, reigned in Troy; as in Italy did Sylvius 
Alneas, the son of Alneas, the uncle of Brutus, and the third king 
of the Latins. 

BOOK II. 

Chap. I.—After the death of Brutus, his 
three sons succeed him in the kingdom. 

During these transactions, Brutus had by his wife Ignoge three 
famous sons, whose names were Locrin, Albanact, and Kamber. 
These, after their father’s death, which happened in the twenty- 
fourth year after his arrival, buried him in the city which he 
had built, and then having divided the kingdom of Britain among 
them, retired each to his government. Locrin, the eldest, possessed 
the middle part of the island, called afterwards from his name, 
Loegria. Kamber had that part which lies beyond the river Severn, 
now called Wales, but which was for a long time named Kambria; 
and hence that people still call themselves in their British tongue 
Kambri. Albanact, the younger brother, possessed the country he 
called Albania, now Scotland. After they had a long time reigned 
in peace together, Humber, king of the Huns, arrived in Albania, 

Locrin for protection. 

Chap. II.—Locrin, having routed Humber, 
falls in love with Estrildis. 

Locrin, at hearing this news, joined his brother Kamber, and went 
with the whole strength of the kingdom to meet the king of the 
Huns, near the river now called Humber, where he gave him bat¬ 
tle, and put him to the rout. Humber made towards the river in 
his flight, and was drowned in it, on account of which it has since 
borne his name. Locrin, after the victory, bestowed the plunder of 
the enemy upon his own men, reserving for himself the gold and 
silver which he found in the ships, together with three virgins 
of admirable beauty, whereof one was the daughter of a king in 
Germany, whom with the other two Humber had forcibly brought 
away with him, after he had ruined their country. Her name was 
Estrildis, and her beauty such as was hardly to be matched. No 
ivory or new-fallen snow, no lily could exceed the whiteness of 
her skin. Locrin, smitten with love, would have gladly married 
her, at which Corineus was extremely incensed, on account of the 
engagement which Locrin had entered into with him to marry his 
daughter. 

Chap. III.—Corineus resents the affront put 
upon his daughter. 

He went, therefore, to the king, and wielding a battle-axe in his 
thus reward me, Locrin, for the many wounds which I have suf- 

tions, that you must slight my daughter, and debase yourself to 
marry a barbarian? While there is strength in this right hand, 
that has been destructive to so many giants upon the Tyrrhenian 
coasts, I will never put up with this affront.” And repeating this 
again and again with a loud voice, he shook his battle-axe as if he 
was going to strike him, till the friends of both interposed, and 
after they had appeased Corineus, obliged Locrin to perform his 
agreement. 

Chap. IV.—Locrin at last marries 
Guendoloena, the daughter of Corineus. 

Locrin therefore married Corineus’s daughter, named Guen- 
dolcena, yet still retained his love for Estrildis, for whom he made 
apartments under ground, in which he entertained her, and caused 
her to be honourably attended. For he was resolved at least to 

her openly for fear of Corineus. In this manner he concealed her, 
and made frequent visits to her for seven years together, without 


der a pretence of performing some secret sacrifices to his gods, by 
which he imposed on the credulity of every body. In the meantime 

ful daughter, whom she named Sabre. Guendoloena was also with 
child, and brought forth a son, who was named Maddan, and put 
under the care of his grandfather Corineus to be educated. 

Chap. V.—Locrin is killed; Estrildis and 
Sabre are thrown into a river. 

But in process of time, when Corineus was dead, Locrin divorced 
Guendoloena, and advanced Estrildis to be queen. Guendoloena, 

she assembled together all the forces of that kingdom, and began 
to raise disturbances against Locrin. At last both armies joined 
battle near the river Sture, where Locrin was killed by the shot 
of an arrow. After his death, Guendoloena took upon her the 
government of the whole kingdom, retaining her father’s furious 
spirit. For she commanded Estrildis and her daughter Sabre to 

edict through all Britain, that the river should bear the damsel’s 
name, hoping by this to perpetuate her memory, and by that the 
infamy of her husband. So that to this day the river is called in the 
British tongue Sabren, which by the corruption of the name is in 
another language Sabrina. 

Chap. VI.—Guendoloena delivers up the 
kingdom to Maddan, her son, after whom 
succeeds Mempricius. 

Guendoloena reigned fifteen years after the death of Locrin, who 
had reigned ten, and then advanced her son Maddan (whom she 
saw now at maturity) to the throne, contenting herself with the 
country of Cornwall for the rem a inder of her life. At this time 
Samuel the prophet governed in Judaea, Sylvius Aineas was yet 
living, and Homer was esteemed a famous orator and poet. Mad¬ 
dan, now in possession of the crown, had by his wife two sons, 
Mempricius and Malim, and ruled the kingdom in peace and with 
care forty years. As soon as he was dead, the two brothers quar¬ 
relled for the kingdom, each being ambitious of the sovereignty 
of the whole island. Mempricius, impatient to attain his ends, en¬ 
ters into treaty with Malim, under colour of making a composition 

assembly where their ambassadors were met. By these means he 
obtained the dominion of the whole island, over which he exer¬ 
cised such tyranny, that he left scarcely a nobleman alive in it, 
and either by violence or treachery oppressed every one that he 
apprehended might be likely to succeed him, pursuing his hatred 
to his whole race. He also deserted his own wife, by whom he had 
a noble youth named Ebraucus, and addicted himself to sodomy, 
preferring unnatural lust to the pleasures of the conjugal state. At 

retired from his company into a valley, where he was surrounded 
by a great multitude of ravenous wolves, and devoured by them in 
a horrible manner. Then did Saul reign in Judaea, and Eurystheus 
in Lacedaemonia. 

Chap. VII.—Ebraucus, the successor of 
Mempricius, conquers the Gauls, and builds 
the towns Kaerebrauc, &c. 

Mempricius being dead, Ebraucus, his son, a man of great stature 

which he held forty years. He was the first after Brutus who in¬ 
vaded Gaul with a fleet, and distressed its provinces by killing 

enriched himself with an infinite quantity of gold and silver, he re¬ 
turned victorious. After this he built a city on the other side of the 
Humber, which, from his own name, he called Kaerebrauc, that is, 
the city of Ebraucus, about the time that David reigned in Judaea, 
and Sylvius Latinus in Italy; and that Gad, Nathan, and Asaph 
prophesied in Israel. He also built the city of Alclud towards Al- 
bani, and the town of mount Agned, called at this time the Castle 
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of Maidens, or the Mountain of Sorrow. 

Chap. VIII.—Ebraucus’s twenty sons go to 
Germany, and his thirty daughters to 
Sylvius Alba, in Italy. 

This prince had twenty sons and thirty daughters by twenty 
wives, and with great valour governed the kingdom of Britain 
sixty years. The names of his sons were, Brutus surnamed Green- 
shield, Margadud, Sisillius, Regin, Morivid, Bladud, Lagon, Bod- 
loan, Kincar, Spaden, Gaul, Darden, Eldad, Ivor, Gangu, Hector, 
Kerin, Rud, Assarach, Buel. The names of his daughters were, 
Gloigni, Ignogni, Oudas, Guenliam, Gaudid, Angarad, Guendoloe, 
Tangustel, Gorgon, Median, Methahel, Ourar, Malure, Kambreda, 
Ragan, Gael, Ecub, Nest, Cheum, Stadud, Gladud, Ebren, Blagan, 
Aballac, Angaes, Galaes, (the most celebrated beauty at that time 
in Britain or Gaul,) Edra, Anaor, Stadial, Egron. All these daugh¬ 
ters their father sent into Italy to Sylvius Alba, who reigned af¬ 
ter Sylvius Latinus, where they were married among the Trojan 
nobility, the Latin and Sabine women refusing to associate with 
them. But the sons, under the conduct of their brother Assaracus, 
departed in a fleet to Germany, and having, with the assistance of 
Sylvius Alba, subdued the people there, obtained that kingdom. 

Chap. IX.—After Ebraucus reigns Brutus his 
son, after him Leil, and after Leil, Hudibras. 

But Brutus, surnamed Greenshield, stayed with his father, whom 
he succeeded in the government, and reigned twelve years. After 
him reigned Leil, his son, a peaceful and just prince, who, enjoying 
a prosperous reign, built in the north of Britain a city, called by his 
name, Kaerleil; at the same time that Solomon began to build the 
temple of Jerusalem, and the queen of Sheba came to hear his wis¬ 
dom; at which time also Sylvius Epitus succeeded his father Alba, 
in Italy. Leil reigned twenty-five years, but towards the latter end 
of his life grew more remiss in his government, so that his neglect 
of affairs speedily occasioned a civil dissension in the kingdom. 
After him reigned his son, Hudibras, thirty-nine years, and com¬ 
posed the civil dissension among his people. He built Kaerlem 
or Canterbury, Kaerguen or Winchester, and the town of Mount 
Paladur, now Shaftesbury. At this place an eagle spoke, while the 
wall of the town was being built; and indeed I should have trans¬ 
mitted the speech to posterity, had I thought it true, as the rest 
of the history. At this time reigned Capys, the son of Epitus; and 

Chap. X.—Bladud succeeds Hudibras in the 
kingdom, and practises magical operations. 

Next succeeded Bladud, his son, and reigned twenty years. He 
built Kaerbadus, now Bath, and made hot baths in it for the ben¬ 
efit of the public, which he dedicated to the goddess Minerva; in 
whose temple he kept fires that never went out nor consumed to 
ashes, but as soon as they began to decay were turned into balls of 
stone. About this time the prophet Elias prayed that it might not 
rain upon earth; and it did not rain for three years and six months. 
This prince was a very ingenious man, and taught necromancy in 
his kingdom, nor did he leave off pursuing his magical operations, 
till he attempted to fly to the upper region of the air with wings 
which he had prepared, and fell down upon the temple of Apollo, 
in the city of Trinovantum, where he was dashed to pieces. 

Chap. XI.—Leir the son of Bladud, having 
no son, divides his kingdom among his 
daughters. 

After this unhappy fate of Bladud, Leir, his son was advanced to 
the throne, and nobly governed his country sixty years. He built 
upon the river Sore a city, called in the British tongue, Kaerleir, in 
the Saxon, Leircestre. He was without male issue, but had three 
daughters, whose names were Gonorilla, Regau, and Cordeilla, 

Cordeilla. When he began to grow old, he had thoughts of di¬ 
viding his kingdom among them, and of bestowing them on such 


But to make trial who was worthy to have the best part of his king¬ 
dom, he went to each of them to ask which of them loved him 
most. The question being proposed, Gonorilla, the eldest, made 
answer, “That she called heaven to witness, she loved him more 
than her own soul.” The father replied, “Since you have preferred 
my declining age before your own life, I will marry you, my dear¬ 
est daughter, to whomsoever you shall make choice of, and give 
with you the third part of my kingdom.” Then Regau, the sec¬ 
ond daughter, willing, after the example of her sister, to prevail 
upon her father’s good nature, answered with an oath, “That she 
could not otherwise express her thoughts, but that she loved him 
above all creatures.” The credulous father upon this made her the 
same promise that he did to her eldest sister, that is, the choice 
of a husband, with the third part of his kingdom. But Cordeilla, 
the youngest, understanding how easily he was satisfied with the 

his affection 3 after a different manner. “My father,” said she, “is 
there any daughter that can love her father more than duty re¬ 
quires? In my opinion, whoever pretends to it, must disguise her 
real sentiments under the veil of flattery. I have always loved you 
as a father, nor do I yet depart from my purposed duty; and if you 
insist to have something more extorted from me, hear now the 
greatness of my affection, which I always bear you, and take this 
for a short answer to all your questions; look how much you have, 
so much is your value, and so much do I love you.” The father, sup¬ 
posing that she spoke this out of the abundance of her heart, was 
highly provoked, and immediately replied, “Since you have so far 
despised my old age as not to think me worthy the love that your 
sisters express for me, you shall have from me the like regard, and 
shall be excluded from any share with your sisters in my kingdom. 
Notwithstanding, I do not say but that since you are my daughter, 
I will marry you to some foreigner, if fortune offers you any such 
husband; but will never, I do assure you, make it my business to 
procure so honourable a match for you as for your sisters; because, 
though I have hitherto loved you more than them, you have in re¬ 
quital thought me less worthy of your affection than they.” And, 
without further delay, after consultation with his nobility, he be¬ 
stowed his two other daughters upon the dukes of Cornwall and 
Albania, with half the island at present, but after his death, the 
inheritance of the whole monarchy of Britain. 

It happened after this, that Aganippus, king of the Franks, hav¬ 
ing heard of the fame of Cordeilla’s beauty, forthwith sent his am¬ 
bassadors to the king to demand her in marriage. The father, re¬ 
taining yet his anger towards her, made answer, “That he was very 
willing to bestow his daughter, but without either money or ter¬ 
ritories; because he had already given away his kingdom with all 

lady, sent again to king Leir, to tell him, “That he had money and 
territories enough, as he possessed the third part of Gaul, and de¬ 
sired no more than his daughter only, that he might have heirs by 
her.” At last the match was concluded; Cordeilla was sent to Gaul, 
and married to Aganippus. 

Chap. XII.—Leir, finding the ingratitude of 
his two eldest daughters, betakes himself to 
his youngest, Cordeilla, in Gaul. 

A long time after this, when Leir came to be infirm through old 
age, the two dukes, on whom he had bestowed Britain with his two 

of his kingdom, and of all regal authority, which he had hitherto 
exercised with great power and glory. At length, by mutual agree¬ 
ment, Maglaunus, duke of Albania, one of his sons-in-law, was to 

soldiers, who were to be kept for state. After two years’ stay with 
his son-in-law, his daughter Gonorilla grudged the number of his 
men, who began to upbraid the ministers of the court with their 
scanty allowance; and, having spoken to her husband about it, she 
gave orders that the numbers of her father’s followers should be 
reduced to thirty, and the rest discharged. The father, resenting 
this treatment, left Maglaunus, and went to Henuinus, duke of 
Cornwall, to whom he had married his daughter Regau. Here he 
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end, a quarrel happened between the two families, which raised 
Regau’s indignation; so that she commanded her father to dis¬ 
service. This second affliction was insupportable to him, and made 
him return again to his former daughter, with hopes that the mis- 

piety, and that he, with his family, might find a subsistence with 
her. But she, not forgetting her resentment, swore by the gods 
he should not stay with her, unless he would dismiss his retinue, 
and be contented with the attendance of one man; and with bitter 
reproaches she told him how ill his desire of vain-glorious pomp 
suited his age and poverty. When he found that she was by no 
means to be prevailed upon, he was at last forced to comply, and, 
dismissing the rest, to take up with one man only. But by this time 
he began to reflect more sensibly with himself upon the grandeur 
from which he had fallen, and the miserable state to which he was 
now reduced, and to enter upon thoughts of going beyond sea to 
his youngest daughter. Yet he doubted whether he should be able 

treated her so unworthily. However, disdaining to bear any longer 
such base usage, he took ship for Gaul. In his passage he observed 
he had only the third place given him among the princes that were 
with him in the ship, at which, with deep sighs and tears, he burst 
forth into the following complaint:— 

“O irreversible decrees of the Fates, that never swerve from 
your stated course! why did you ever advance me to an unsta¬ 
ble felicity, since the punishment of lost happiness is greater than 

vast numbers of men obsequiously attended me in the taking the 
cities and wasting the enemy’s countries, more deeply pierces my 

to the derision of those who were formerly prostrate at my feet. 
Oh! the enmity of fortune! Shall I ever again see the day when I 

forsaken me in my distress? How true was thy answer, Cordeilla, 
when I asked thee concerning thy love to me, ’As much as you 
have, so much is your value, and so much do I love you.’ While 
I had anything to give they valued me, being friends, not to me, 
but to my gifts: they loved me then, but they loved my gifts much 
more: when my gifts ceased, my friends vanished. But with what 
face shall I presume to see you, my dearest daughter, since in my 
anger I married you upon worse terms than your sisters, who, af¬ 
ter all the mighty favours they have received from me, suffer me 
to be in banishment and poverty?” 

As he was lamenting his condition in these and the like expres¬ 
sions, he arrived at Karitia, where his daughter was, and waited 
before the city while he sent a messenger to inform her of the 
misery he was fallen into, and to desire her relief for a father who 
suffered both hunger and nakedness. Cordeilla was startled at the 
news, and wept bitterly, and with tears asked how many men her 
father had with him. The messenger answered, he had none but 
one man, who had been his armour-bearer, and was staying with 
him without the town. Then she took what money she thought 
might be sufficient, and gave it to the messenger, with orders to 
carry her father to another city, and there give out that he was sick, 
and to provide for him bathing, clothes, and all other nourishment. 
She likewise gave orders that he should take into his service forty 
men, well clothed and accoutred, and that when all things were 

his daughter. The messenger quickly returning, carried Leir to 
another city, and there kept him concealed, till he had done every 
thing that Cordeilla had commanded. 

Chap. XIII.—He is very honourably received 
hy Cordeilla and the king of Gaul. 

and retinue, he sent word to Aganippus and his daughter, that he 
was driven out of his kingdom of Britain by his sons-in-law, and 
was come to them to procure their assistance for recovering his 
dominions. Upon which they, attended with their chief ministers 
of state and the nobility of the kingdom, went out to meet him, 


whole power of Gaul, till such time as he should be restored to his 
former dignity. 

Chap. XIV.—Leir, being restored to the 
kingdom by the help of his son-in-law and 
Cordeilla, dies. 

In the meantime Aganippus sent officers over all Gaul to raise an 
army, to restore his father-in-law to his kingdom of Britain. Which 
done, Leir returned to Britain with his son and daughter and the 
forces which they had raised, where he fought with his sons-in- 
law and routed them. Having thus reduced the whole kingdom 
to his power, he died the third year after. Aganippus also died; 

her father in a certain vault, which she ordered to be made for 
him under the river Sore, in Leicester, and which had been built 
originally under the ground to the honour of the god Janus. And 
here all the workmen of the city, upon the anniversary solemnity 
of that festival, used to begin their yearly labours. 

Chap. XV.—Cordeilla, being imprisoned, 
kills herself. Margan, aspiring to the whole 
kingdom, is killed hy Cunedagius. 

After a peaceful possession of the government for five years, 
Cordeilla began to meet with disturbances from the two sons of 
her sisters, being both young men of great spirit, whereof one, 
named Margan, was born to Maglaunus, and the other, named 
Cunedagius, to Henuinus. These, after the death of their fathers, 
succeeding them in their dukedoms, were incensed to see Britain 
subject to a woman, and raised forces in order to raise a rebellion 
against the queen; nor would they desist from hostilities, till, after 
a general waste of her countries, and several battles fought, they 
at last took her and put her in prison, where for grief at the loss of 
her kingdom she killed herself. After this they divided the island 
between them; of which the part that reaches from the north side 
of the Humber to Caithness, fell to Margan; the other part from 
the same river westward was Cunedagius’s share. At the end of 
two years, some restless spirits that took pleasure in the troubles 
of the nation, had access to Margan, and inspired him with vain 
conceits, by representing to him how mean and disgraceful it was 
for him not to govern the whole island, which was his due by 
right of birth. Stirred up with these and the like suggestions, he 
marched with an army through Cunedagius’s country, and began 
to burn all before him. The war thus breaking out, he was met by 
Cunedagius with all his forces, who attacked Margan, killing no 
small number of his men, and, putting him to flight, pursued him 
from one province to another, till at last he killed him in a town 
of Kambria, which since his death has been by the country people 
called Margan to this day. After the victory Cunedagius gained 
the monarchy of the whole island, which he governed gloriously 
for three and thirty years. At this time flourished the prophets 
Isaiah and Hosea, and Rome was built upon the eleventh before 
the Kalends of May by the two brothers, Romulus and Remus. 

Chap. XVI.—The successors of Cunedagius 
in the kingdom. Ferrex is killed hy his 
brother Porrex, in a dispute for the 
government. 

At last Cunedagius dying, was succeeded by his son Rivallo, a 
fortunate youth, who diligently applied himself to the affairs of 
the government. In his time it rained blood three days together, 
and there fell vast swarms of flies, followed by a great mortality 
among the people. After him succeeded Gurgustius his son; after 
him Sisillius; after him Jago, the nephew of Gurgustius; after him 
Kinmarcus the son of Sisillius; after him Gorbogudo, who had two 
sons, Ferrex and Porrex. 

When their father grew old they began to quarrel about the 

forms a design of killing his brother by treachery, which the other 
discovering, escaped, and passed over into Gaul. There he pro¬ 
cured aid from Suard king of the Franks, with which he returned 
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rex was killed and all his forces cut to pieces. When their mother, 
whose name was Widen, came to be informed of her son’s death, 

the survivor. For she had a greater affection for the deceased than 
for him, so that nothing less would appease her indignation for 

therefore her opportunity when he was asleep, fell upon him, and 
with the assistance of her women tore him to pieces. From that 

divided under the power of five kings, who mutually harassed one 
another. 

Chap. XVII.—Dunwallo Molmutius gains 
the sceptre of Britain, from whom came the 
Molmutine laws. 

At length arose a youth of great spirit, named Dunwallo Molmu- 
tius, who was the son of Cloten king of Cornwall, and excelled all 
the kings of Britain in valour and gracefulness of person. When 
his father was dead, he was no sooner possessed of the govern¬ 
ment of that country, than he made war against Ymner king of 
Loegria, and killed him in battle. Flereupon Rudaucus king of 
Kambria, and Staterius king of Albania, had a meeting, wherein 
they formed an alliance together, and marched thence with their 
armies into Dunwallo’s country to destroy all before them. Dun¬ 
wallo met them with thirty thousand men, and gave them battle; 
and when a great part of the day was spent in the fight, and the 
victory yet dubious, he drew off six hundred of his bravest men, 
and commanded them to put on the armour of the enemies that 
were slain, as he himself also did, throwing aside his own. Thus 
accoutred he marched up with speed to the enemy’s ranks, as if he 
was of their party, and approaching the very place where Rudau- 

this assault the two kings were killed and many others with them. 
But Dunwallo Molmutius, fearing lest in this disguise his own men 
might fall upon him, returned with his companions to put off the 
enemy’s armour, and take his own again; and then encouraged 
them to renew the assault, which they did with great vigour, and 
in a short time got the victory, by dispersing and putting to flight 
the enemy. From hence he marched into the enemy’s countries, 
destroyed their towns and cities, and reduced the people under his 
obedience. When he had made an entire reduction of the whole 
island, he prepared for himself a crown of gold, and restored the 
kingdom to its ancient state. This prince established what the 

English to this day. In these, among other things, of which St. 
Gildas wrote a long time after, he enacted, that the temples of the 
gods, as also cities, should have the privilege of giving sanctu¬ 
ary and protection to any fugitive or criminal, that should flee to 
them from his enemy. He likewise enacted, that the ways leading 
to those temples and cities, as also husbandman’s ploughs, should 
be allowed the same privilege. So that in his day, the murders 
and cruelties committed by robbers were prevented, and every 
body passed safe without any violence offered him. At last, after 

he died, and was buried in the city of Trinovantum, near the tem¬ 
ple of Concord, which he himself built, when he first established 
his laws. 

BOOK III. 

Chap. I.—Brennius quarrels with Belinus 
his brother, and in order to make war 
against him, marries the daughter of the 
king of the Norwegians. 

After this a violent quarrel happened between his two sons Beli- 

kingdom. The dispute was, which of them should have the hon¬ 
our of wearing the crown. After a great many sharp conflicts that 
passed between them, the friends of both interposed, and brought 
them to agree on the division of the kingdom on these terms: that 


Belinus should enjoy the crown of the island, with the dominions 
of Loegria, Kambria, and Cornwall, because, according to the Tro¬ 
jan constitution, the right of inheritance would come to him as the 
elder: and Brennius, as being the younger, should be subject to his 
brother, and have for his share Northumberland, which extended 
from the river Humber to Caithness. The covenant therefore be¬ 
ing confirmed upon these conditions, they ruled the country for 
five years in peace and justice. But such a state of prosperity could 
not long stand against the endeavours of faction. For some lying 

manner:— 

“What sluggish spirit has possessed you, that you can bear sub¬ 
jection to Belinus, to whom by parentage and blood you are equal; 
besides your experience in military affairs, which you have gained 
in several engagements, when you so often repulsed Cheulphus, 
general of the Morini, in his invasions of our country, and drove 

is a reproach to you, but marry the daughter of Elsingius, king of 
the Norwegians, that with his assistance you may recover your 
lost dignity.” The young man, inflamed with these and the like 
specious suggestions, hearkened to them, and went to Norway, 
where he married the king’s daughter, as his flatterers had advised 

Chap. II.—Brennius’s sea-fight with 
Guichthlac, king of the Dacians. Guichthlac 
and Brennius’s wife are driven ashore and 
taken hy Belinus. 

In the meantime his brother, informed of this, was violently in¬ 
censed, that without his leave he had presumed to act thus against 
him. Whereupon he marched into Northumberland, and pos¬ 
sessed himself of that country and the cities in it, which he gar- 

what his brother had done, prepared a fleet to return to Britain 
with a great army of Norwegians. But while he was under sail 
with a fair wind, he was overtaken by Guichthlac, king of the Da¬ 
cians, who had pursued him. This prince had been deeply in love 
with the young lady that Brennius had married, and out of mere 
grief and vexation for the loss of her, had prepared a fleet to pur¬ 
sue Brennius with all expedition. In the sea-fight that happened 
on this occasion, he had the fortune to take the very ship in which 

ing the engagement, contrary winds arose on a sudden, which 
brought on a storm, and dispersed the ships upon different shores: 
so that the king of the Dacians, being driven up and down, after a 
course of five days, arrived with the lady at Northumberland, un¬ 
der dreadful apprehensions, as not knowing upon what country 
this unforeseen casualty had thrown him. When this came to be 
known to the country people, they took them and carried them to 
Belinus, who was upon the sea-coast, expecting the arrival of his 
brother. There were with Guichthlac’s ship three others, one of 
which had belonged to Brennius’s fleet. As soon as they had de¬ 
clared to the king who they were, he was overjoyed at this happy 
accident, while he was endeavouring to revenge himself on his 
brother. 

Chap. III.—Belinus in a battle routs 
Brennius, who thereupon flees to Gaul. 

A few days after appeared Brennius, with his fleet again got to¬ 
gether, and arrived in Albania; and having received information of 
the capture of his wife and others, and that his brother had seized 
the kingdom of Northumberland in his absence, he sent his ambas¬ 
sadors to him, to demand the restitution of his wife and kingdom; 
and if he refused them, to declare that he would destroy the whole 
island from sea to sea, and kill his brother whenever he could come 
to an engagement with him. On the other hand, Belinus absolutely 
refused to comply with his demands, and assembling together the 
whole power of the island, went into Albania to give him battle. 
Brennius, upon advice that he had suffered a repulse, and that his 

in a wood called Calaterium, in order to attack him. When they 
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were arrived on the field of battle, each of them divided his men 
into several bodies, and approaching one another, began the fight. 
A great part of the day was spent in it, because on both sides the 

the fury with which they encountered each other. So great was the 
slaughter, that the wounded fell in heaps, like standing corn cut 
down by reapers. At last the Britons prevailing, the Norwegians 
fled with their shattered troops to their ships, but were pursued 
by Belinus, and killed without mercy. Fifteen thousand men fell 

unhurt. Brennius with much difficulty securing one ship, went as 
fortune drove him to the coasts of Gaul; but the rest that attended 
him, were forced to sculk up and down wherever their misfortunes 
led them. 

Chap. IV.—The king of Dacia, with 
Brennius’s wife, is released out of prison. 

Belinus, after this victory, called a council of his nobility, to advise 
with them what he should do with the king of the Dacians, who 
had sent a message to him out of prison, that he would submit 
himself and the kingdom of Dacia to him, and also pay a yearly 
tribute, if he might have leave to depart with his mistress. He 
offered likewise to confirm this covenant with an oath, and the 
giving of hostages. When this proposal was laid before the nobil¬ 
ity, they unanimously gave their assent that Belinus should grant 
Guichthlac his petition upon the terms offered. Accordingly he did 
grant it, and Guichthlac was released from prison, and returned 
with his mistress into Dacia. 

Chap. V.—Belinus revives and confirms the 
Molmutine laws, especially about the 
highways. 

Belinus now finding no body in the kingdom of Britain able to 
make head against him, and being possessed of the sovereignty 
of the whole island from sea to sea, confirmed the laws his father 
had made, and gave command for a settled execution of justice 
through his kingdom. But above all things he ordered that cities, 
and the roads leading to them, should enjoy the same privilege of 
peace that Dunwallo had established. But there arose a contro¬ 
versy about the roads, because the limits determining them were 
unknown. The king, therefore, willing to clear the law of all am- 

should run the whole length of the island, from the sea of Corn¬ 
wall, to the shores of Caithness, and lead directly to the cities that 
lay along that extent. He commanded another to be made over the 
breadth of the kingdom, leading from Menevia, that was situated 
upon the Demetian Sea, to Hamo’s Port, and to pass through the 
interjacent cities. Other two he also made obliquely through the 
island, for a passage to the rest of the cities. He then confirmed 
to them all honours and privileges, and prescribed a law for the 

curious to know all that he decreed concerning them, let him read 
the Molmutine laws, which Gildas the historian translated from 
British into Latin, and king Alfred into English. 

Chap. VI.—Brennius, being made duke of 
the Allobroges, returns to Britain to fight 
with his brother. 

While Belinus was thus reigning in peace and tranquillity, his 
brother Brennius, who (as we said before) was driven upon the 
coasts of Gaul, suffered great torments of min d. For it was a great 
affliction to him to be banished from his country, and to have 
no power of returning to retrieve his loss. Being ignorant what 
course to take, he went among the princes of Gaul, accompanied 
only with twelve men; and when he had related his misfortune 
to every one of them, but could procure assistance from none, he 
went at last to Seginus, duke of the Allobroges, from whom he had 
an honourable reception. During his stay here, he contracted such 
an intimacy with the duke, that he became the greatest favourite 


a great capacity, so that this prince loved him with a paternal af¬ 
fection. He was besides of a graceful aspect, tall and slender in 
stature, and expert in hunting and fowling, as became his princely 
birth. So great was the friendship between them, that the duke 
resolved to give him his only daughter in marriage; and in case 
he himself should have no male issue, he appointed him and his 
daughter to succeed him in his dukedom of the Allobroges after 
his death. But if he should yet have a son, then he promised his 
assistance to advance him to the kingdom of Britain. Neither was 
this the desire of the duke only, but of all the nobility of his court, 
with whom he had very much ingratiated himself. So then with¬ 
out farther delay the marriage was solemnized, and the princes 
of the country paid their homage to him, as the successor to the 
throne. Scarcely was the year at an end before the duke died; and 
then Brennius took his opportunity of engaging those princes of 
the country firmly in his interest, whom before he had obliged 
with his friendship. And this he did by bestowing generously 
upon them the duke’s treasure, which had been hoarded up from 
the times of his ancestors. But that which the Allobroges most es- 

an open house for all. 

Chap. VII.—Belinus and Brennius being 
made friends by the mediation of their 
mother, propose to subdue Gaul. 

When he had thus gained universal affection, he began to consult 
with himself how he might take revenge upon his brother Belinus. 
And when he had signified his intentions concerning it to his sub¬ 
jects, they unanimously concurred with him, and expressed their 

duct them. He therefore soon raised a vast army, and having en¬ 
tered into a treaty with the Gauls for a free passage through their 

in which he set sail, and with a fair wind arrived at the island. 
Upon hearing the rumour of his coming, his brother Belinus, ac- 

to engage him. But when the two armies were drawn out in or¬ 
der of battle, and just ready to begin the attack, Conwenna, their 
mother, who was yet living, ran in great haste through the ranks, 
impatient to see her son, whom she had not seen for a long time. 
As soon, therefore, as she had with trembling steps reached the 

transports kissed him; then uncovering her bosom, she addressed 
herself to him, in words interrupted with sighs, to this effect:— 

the womb wherein the Creator of all things formed you, and from 
whence he brought you forth into the world, while I endured the 
greatest anguish. By the pains then which I suffered for you, I en¬ 
treat you to hear my request: pardon your brother, and moderate 
your anger. You ought not to revenge yourself upon him who has 
done you no injury. As for what you complain of,—that you were 
banished your country by him,—if you duly consider the result, 
in strictness can it be called injustice? He did not banish you to 
make your condition worse, but forced you to quit a meaner that 
you might attain a higher dignity. At first you enjoyed only a part 
of a kingdom, and that in subjection to your brother. As soon as 
you lost that, you became his equal, by gaining the kingdom of 
the Allobroges. What has he then done, but raised you from a 
vassal to be a king? Consider farther, that the difference between 
you began not through him, but through yourself, who, with the 
assistance of the king of Norway, raised an insurrection against 

Moved by these representations of his mother, he obeyed her 
with a composed mind, and putting off his helmet of his own ac¬ 
cord, went straight with her to his brother. Belinus, seeing him ap¬ 
proach with a peaceable countenance, threw down his arms, and 

became friends; and disarming their forces marched with them 
peaceably together to Trinovantum. And here, after consultation 
what enterprise to undertake, they prepared to conduct their con¬ 
federate army into the provinces of Gaul, and reduce that entire 
country to their subjection. 
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Chap. VIII.—Belinus and Brennius, after the 
conquest of Gaul, march with their army to 
Rome. 

They accordingly passed over into Gaul the year after, and began 
to lay waste that country. The news of which spreading through 
those several nations, all the petty kings of the Franks entered into 
a confederacy, and went out to fight against them. But the victory 
falling to Belinus and Brennius, the Franks fled with their broken 
forces; and the Britons and Allobroges, elevated with their suc¬ 
cess, ceased not to pursue them till they had taken their kings, and 
reduced them to their power. Then fortifying the cities which they 
had taken, in less than a year they brought the whole kingdom 
into subjection. At last, after a reduction of all the provinces, they 
marched with their whole army towards Rome, and destroyed the 
cities and villages as they passed through Italy. 

Chap. IX.—The Romans make a covenant 
with Brennius, but afterwards break it, for 
which reason Rome is besieged and taken 
by Brennius. 

In those days the two consuls of Rome were Gabius and Pors- 
ena, to whose care the government of the country was committed. 
When they saw that no nation was able to withstand the power of 
Belinus and Brennius, they came, with the consent of the senate 
to them, to desire peace and amity. They likewise offered large 
presents of gold and silver, and to pay a yearly tribute, on con¬ 
dition that they might be suffered to enjoy their own in peace. 
The two kings therefore, taking hostages of them, yielded to their 
petition, and drew back their forces into Germany. While they 
were employing their arms in harassing that people, the Romans 
repented of their agreement, and again taking courage, went to as¬ 
sist the Germans. This step highly enraged the kings against them, 
who concerted measures how to carry on a war with both nations. 
For the greatness of the Italian army was a terror to them. The re¬ 
sult of their council was, that Belinus with the Britons stayed in 
Germany, to engage with the enemy there; while Brennius and his 
army marched to Rome, to revenge on the Romans their breach of 
treaty. As soon as the Italians perceived their design, they quitted 
the Germans, and hastened to get before Brennius, in his march 
to Rome. Belinus had intelligence of it, and speedily marched 
with his army the same night, and possessing himself of a valley 
through which the enemy was to pass, lay hid there in expectation 
of their coming. The next day the Italians came in full march to the 
place; but when they saw the valley glittering with the enemy’s 
armour, they were struck with confusion, thinking Brennius and 
the Galli Senones were there. At this favourable opportunity, Be¬ 
linus on a sudden rushed forth, and fell furiously upon them: the 
Romans on the other hand, thus taken by surprise, fled the field, 
since they neither were armed, nor marched in any order. But 
Belinus gave them no quarter, and was only prevented by night 
coming on, from making a total destruction of them. With this 
victory he went straight to Brennius, who had now besieged Rome 
three days. Then joining their armies, they assaulted the city on 

greater terror into the besieged, erected gibbets before the gates 
of the city, and threatened to hang up the hostages whom they 
had given, unless they would surrender. But the Romans, nothing 
moved by the sufferings of their sons and relations, continued in¬ 
flexible, and resolute to defend themselves. They therefore some¬ 
times broke the force of the enemy’s engines, by other engines of 
their own, sometimes repulsed them from the walls with showers 
of darts. This so incensed the two brothers, that they commanded 
four and twenty of their noblest hostages to be hanged in the sight 
of their parents. The Romans, however, were only more hardened 
at the spectacle, and having received a message from Gabius and 
Porsena, their consuls, that they would come the next day to their 
assistance, they resolved to march out of the city, and give the en¬ 
emy battle. Accordingly, just as they were ranging their troops in 
order, the consuls appeared with their re-assembled forces, march¬ 
ing up to the attack, and advancing in a close body, fell on the 
Britons and Allobroges by surprise, and being joined by the cit¬ 


izens that sallied forth, killed no small number. The brothers, in 
great grief to see such destruction made of their fellow soldiers, 
began to rally their men, and breaking in upon the enemy sev¬ 
eral times, forced them to retire. In the end, after the loss of many 
thousands of brave men on both sides, the brothers gained the day, 
and took the city, not however till Gabius was killed and Porsena 
taken prisoner. This done, they divided among their men all the 
hidden treasure of the city. 

Chap. X.—Brennius oppresses Italy in a 
most tyrannical manner. Belinus returns to 
Britain. 

After this complete victory, Brennius stayed in Italy, where he ex¬ 
ercised unheard-of tyranny over the people. But the rest of his 
actions and his death, seeing that they are given in the Roman his¬ 
tories, I shall here pass over, to avoid prolixity and meddling with 
what others have treated of, which is foreign to my design. But 
Belinus returned to Britain, which he governed during the remain¬ 
der of his life in peace; he repaired the cities that were falling to 
ruin, and built many new ones. Among the rest he built one upon 
the river Uske, near the sea of the Severn, which was for a long 
time called Caer-osc, and was the metropolis of Dimetia; but after 
the invasion of the Romans it lost its first name, and was called 
the City of Legions, from the Roman legions which used to take 
up their winter quarters in it. He also made a gate of wonderful 
structure in Trinovantum, upon the bank of the Thames, which 

built a prodigiously large tower, and under it a haven or quay for 
ships. He was a strict observer of justice, and re-established his fa¬ 
ther’s laws everywhere throughout the kingdom. In his days there 
was so great an abundance of riches among the people, that no age 
before or after is said to have shown the like. At last, when he had 

a golden urn, which they placed at Trinovantum, with wonderful 
art, on the top of the tower above-mentioned. 

Chap. XI.—Gurgiunt Brabtruc, succeeding 
his father Belinus, reduces Dacia, which 
was trying to shake off his yoke. 

prince, who followed the example of his father in all his actions, 
and was a lover of peace and justice. When some neighbouring 
provinces rebelled against him, inheriting with them the bravery 
of his father, he repressed their insolence in several fierce battles, 
and reduced them to a perfect subjection. Among many other 
things it happened, that the king of the Dacians, who paid tribute 
in his father’s time, refused not only tribute, but all manner of 

slew their king, and reduced the country to its former dependence. 

Chap. XII.—Ireland is given to be inhabited 
by the Barclenses, who had been banished 
out of Spain. 

At that time, as he was returning home from his conquest through 
the Orkney islands, he found thirty ships full of men and women; 
and upon his inquiring of them the occasion of their coming 

telling him that he had been driven out of Spain, and was sailing 
round those seas in quest of a habitation. He also desired some 
small part of Britain to dwell in, that they might put an end to 
their tedious wanderings; for it was now a year and a half since 
he had been driven from his country, all of which time he and his 
company had been out at sea. When Gurgiunt Brabtruc under¬ 
stood that they came from Spain, and were called Barclenses, he 
granted their petition, and sent men with them to Ireland, which 
was then wholly uninhabited, and assigned it to them. There they 
grew up and increased in number, and have possessed that island 
to this very day. Gurgiunt Brabtruc after this ended his days in 
peace, and was buried in the City of Legions, which, after his 
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father’s death, he ornamented with buildings and fortified with 
walls. 

Chap. XIII.—Guithelin, reigning after 
Gurgiunt Brabtruc, the Martian law is 
instituted by Martia, a noble woman. 

After him Guithelin wore the crown, which he enjoyed all his 
life, treating his subjects with mildness and affection. He had for 
his wife a noble lady named Martia, accomplished in all kinds of 

she was the author of what the Britons call the Martian law. This 
also among other things king Alfred translated, and called it in 
the Saxon tongue. Pa Marchitle Lage. Upon the death of Guithe¬ 
lin, the government of the kingdom remained in the hands of this 
queen and her son Sisilius, who was then but seven years old, and 
therefore unfit to take the government upon himself alone. 

Chap. XIV.—Guithelin’s successors in the 
kingdom. 

For this reason the mother had the sole management of affairs 

ment. But on her death, Sisilius took the crown and government. 
After him reigned Kimarus his son, to whom succeeded Danius 
his brother. After his death the crown came to Morvidus, whom 
he had by his concubine Tangustela. He would have been a prince 
of extraordinary worth, had he not been addicted to immoderate 
cruelty, so far that in his anger he spared nobody, if any weapon 
were at hand. He was of a graceful aspect, extremely liberal, and 

Chap. XV.—Morvidus, a most cruel tyrant, 
after the conquest of the king of the Morini, 
is devoured by a monster. 

In his time a certain king of the Morini arrived with a great 
force in Northumberland, and began to destroy the country. But 
Morvidus, with all the strength of the kingdom, marched out 
against him, and fought him. In this battle he alone did more 
than the greatest part of his army, and after the victory, suffered 

brought to him one after another, that he might satisfy his cru¬ 
elty in seeing them killed; and when he grew tired of this, he gave 
orders that they should be flayed alive and burned. During these 
and other monstrous acts of cruelty, an accident happened which 
put a period to his wickedness. There came from the coasts of the 
Irish sea, a most cruel monster, that was continually devouring the 
people upon the sea-coasts. As soon as he heard of it, he ventured 
to go and encounter it alone; when he had in vain spent all his 

swallowed him up like a small fish. 

Chap. XVI.—Gorbonian, a most just king of 
the Britons. 

He had five sons, whereof the eldest, Gorbonian, ascended the 
throne. There was not in his time a greater lover of justice and 
equity, or a more careful ruler of the people. The performance of 
due worship to the gods, and doing justice to the common people, 
were his continual employments. Through all the cities of Britain, 
he repaired the temples of the gods, and built many new ones. In 
all his days, the island abounded with riches, more than all the 
neighbouring countries. For he gave great encouragement to hus¬ 
bandmen in their tillage, by protecting them against any injury 
or oppression of their lords; and the soldiers he amply rewarded 
with money, so that no one had occasion to do wrong to another. 

the debt of nature, and was buried at Trinovantum. 


Chap. XVII.—Arthgallo is deposed by the 
Britons, and is succeeded by Elidure, who 
restores him again his kingdom. 

After him Arthgallo, his brother, was dignified with the crown, 
and in all his actions he was the very reverse of his brother. He 
everywhere endeavoured to depress the nobility, and advance the 
baser sort of the people. He plundered the rich, and by those 
means amassed vast treasures. But the nobility, disdaining to bear 
his tyranny any longer, made an insurrection against him, and 
deposed him; and then advanced Elidure, his brother, who was af¬ 
terwards sumamed the pious, on account of his commiseration to 
Arthgallo in distress. For after five years’ possession of the king- 

met his brother that had been deposed. For he had travelled over 
several kingdoms, to desire assistance for the recovery of his lost 
dominions, but had procured none. And being now no longer able 
to bear the poverty to which he was reduced, he returned back 
to Britain, attended only by ten men, with a design to repair to 
those who had been formerly his friends. It was at this time, as he 
was passing through the wood, his brother Elidure, who little ex¬ 
pected it, got sight of him, and forgetting all injuries, ran to him, 
and affectionately embraced him. Now as he had long lamented 
his brother’s affliction, he carried him with him to the city Al- 
clud, where he hid him in his bed-chamber. After this, he feigned 

nify to all his prime nobility that they should come to visit him. 
Accordingly, when they were all met together at the city where 
he lay, he gave orders that they should come into his chamber 
one by one, softly, and without noise: his pretence for which was, 
that their talk would be a disturbance to his head, should they 
all crowd in together. Thus, in obedience to his commands, and 

one after another. But Elidure had given charge to his servants, 
who were set ready for the purpose, to take each of them as they 
entered, and cut off their heads, unless they would again submit 
themselves to Arthgallo his brother. Thus did he with every one of 

Arthgallo. At last the agreement being ratified, Elidure conducted 
Arthgallo to York, where he took the crown from his own head, 
and put it on that of his brother. From this act of extraordinary 
affection to his brother, he obtained the surname of Pious. Arth¬ 
gallo after this reigned ten years, and made amends for his former 
mal-administration, by pursuing measures of an entirely opposite 
tendency, in depressing the baser sort, and advancing men of good 
birth; in suffering every one to enjoy his own, and exercising strict 
justice towards all men. At last sickness seizing him, he died and 
was buried in the city Kaerleir. 

Chap. XVIII.—Elidure is imprisoned by 
Peredure, after whose death he is a third 
time advanced to the throne. 

Then Elidure was again advanced to the throne, and restored to 
his former dignity. But while in his government he followed the 
example of his eldest brother Gorbonian, in performing all acts of 
grace; his two remaining brothers, Vigenius and Peredure, raised 
an army, and made war against him, in which they proved vic¬ 
torious; so that they took him prisoner, and shut him up in the 
tower at Trinovantum, where they placed a guard over him. They 
then divided the kingdom betwixt them; that part which is from 
the river Humber westward falling to Vigenius’s share, and the 
remainder with all Albania to Peredure’s. After seven years Vige¬ 
nius died, and so the whole kingdom came to Peredure, who from 
that time governed the people with generosity and mildness, so 
that he even excelled his other brothers who had preceded him, 
nor was any mention now made of Elidure. But irresistible fate at 

from prison, and advancement to the throne the third time; who 
finished the course of his life in just and virtuous actions, and after 
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Chap. XIX.—The names of Elidure’s 
thirty-three successors. 

itated his uncle’s wise and prudent government. For he abhorred 
tyranny, and practised justice and mildness towards the people, 
nor did he ever swerve from the rule of equity. After him reigned 
Margan, the son of Arthgallo, who, being instructed by the exam¬ 
ples of his immediate predecessors, held the government in peace. 

course, and in the sixth year of his reign was deposed, for having 
preferred a tyrannical to a just and legal administration. In his 
room was placed his kinsman Idwallo, the son of Vigenius, who, 

server of justice and equity. To him succeeded Runno, the son 
of Peredure, whose successor was Geruntius, the son of Elidure. 
After him reigned Catellus, his son; after Catellus, Coillus; after 
Coillus, Porrex; after Porrex, Cherin. This prince had three sons, 
Fulgenius, Eldadus, and Andragius, who all reigned one after an¬ 
other. Then succeeded Urianus, the son of Andragius; after whom 
reigned in order, Eliud, Cledaucus, Cletonus, Gurgintius, Meri- 
anus, Bleduno, Cap, Oenus, Sisilius, Blegabred. This last prince, 
in singing and playing upon musical instruments, excelled all the 
musicians that had been before him, so that he seemed worthy 
of the title of the God of Jesters. After him reigned Arthmail, his 
brother; after Arthmail, Eldol; to whom succeeded in order, Re- 
dion, Rederchius, Samuilpenissel, Pir, Capoir, and Cligueillus the 
son of Capoir, a man prudent and mild in all his actions, and who 

his people. 

Chap. XX.—Heli’s three sons; the first of 
whom, viz. Lud, gives name to the city of 
London. 

Next to him succeeded his son Heli, who reigned forty years. He 
had three sons, Lud, Cassibellaun, and Nennius; of whom Lud, be¬ 
ing the eldest, succeeded to the kingdom after his father’s death. 
He became famous for the building of cities, and for rebuilding the 
walls of Trinovantum, which he also surrounded with innumer¬ 
able towers. He likewise commanded the citizens to build houses, 
and all other kinds of structures in it, so that no city in all for¬ 
eign countries to a great distance round could show more beauti¬ 
ful palaces. He was withal a warlike man, and very magnificent 
in his feasts and public entertainments. And though he had many 
other cities, yet he loved this above them all, and resided in it 
the greater part of the year; for which reason it was afterwards 
called Kaerlud, and by the corruption of the word, Caerlondon; 
and again by change of languages, in process of time, London; 
as also by foreigners who arrived here, and reduced this coun¬ 
try under their subjection, it was called Londres. At last, when 
he was dead, his body was buried by the gate which to this time 
is called in the British tongue after his name, Parthlud, and in 
the Saxon, Ludesgata. He had two sons, Androgeus and Tenu- 
antius, who were incapable of governing on account of their age: 
and therefore their uncle Cassibellaun was preferred to the king¬ 
dom in their room. As soon as he was crowned, he began to dis¬ 
play his generosity and magnificence to such a degree, that his 
fame reached to distant kingdoms; which was the reason that the 
monarchy of the whole kingdom came to be invested in him, and 
not in his nephews. Notwithstanding Cassibellaun, from an im¬ 
pulse of piety, would not suffer them to be without their share in 
the kingdom, but assigned a large part of it to them. For he be¬ 
stowed the city of Trinovantum, with the dukedom of Kent, on 
Androgeus; and the dukedom of Cornwall on Tenuantius. But he 
himself, as possessing the crown, had the sovereignty over them, 
and all the other princes of the island. 

BOOK IV. 

Chap. I.—Julius Caesar invades Britain. 

About this time it happened, (as is found in the Roman histories,) 
that Julius Caesar, having subdued Gaul, came to the shore of the 


Ruteni. And when from thence he had got a prospect of the island 
of Britain, he inquired of those about him what country it was, and 
what people inhabited it. Then fixing his eyes upon the ocean, as 
soon as he was informed of the name of the kingdom and the peo¬ 
ple, he said: “In truth we Romans and the Britons have the same 
origin, since both are descended from the Trojan race. Our first 
father, after the destruction of Troy, was jEneas; theirs, Brutus, 
whose father was Sylvius, the son of Ascanius, the son of .Eneas. 
But I am deceived, if they are not very much degenerated from 
us, and know nothing of the art of war, since they five separated 
by the ocean from the whole world. They may be easily forced 
to become our tributaries, and subjects to the Roman state. But 
before the Romans offer to invade or assault them, we must send 
them word that they pay tribute as other nations do, and submit 
themselves to the senate; for fear we should violate the ancient 
nobility of our father Priamus, by shedding the blood of our kins¬ 
men.” All which he accordingly took care to signify in writing to 
Cassibellaun; who in great indignation returned him an answer in 
the following letter. 

Chap. II.—Cassibellaunus’s letter to Julius 
Caesar. 

“Cassibellaun, king of the Britons, to Caius Julius Caesar. We can¬ 
not but wonder, Caesar, at the avarice of the Roman people, since 
their insatiable thirst for money cannot let us alone, though the 
dangers of the ocean have placed us in a manner out of the world; 
but they must have the presumption to covet our substance, which 
we have hitherto enjoyed in quiet. Neither is this indeed sufficient: 
we must also choose subjection and slavery to them, before the 
enjoyment of our native liberty. Your demand, therefore, Caesar, 
is scandalous, since the same vein of nobility flows from Eneas 

friendship. It was that, which you should have demanded of us, 

bear the other. And so much have we been accustomed to liberty, 
that we are perfectly ignorant what it is to submit to slavery. And 
if even the gods themselves should attempt to deprive us of our 
liberty, we would, to the utmost of our power, resist them in de¬ 
fence of it. Know then, Caesar, that we are ready to fight for that 

Britain.” 

Chap. III.—Caesar is routed by Cassibellaun. 

for a fair wind to execute his threats against Cassibellaun. As soon 
as the wind stood fair, he hoisted his sails, and arrived with his 
army at the mouth of the river Thames. The ships were now 
just come close to land, when Cassibellaun with all his forces 
appeared on his march against them, and coming to the town 
of Dorobellum, he consulted with his nobility how to drive out 
the enemy. There was present with him Belinus, general of his 
army, by whose counsel the whole kingdom was governed. There 
were also his two nephews, Androgeus, duke of Trinovantum, and 
Tenuantius, duke of Cornwall, together with three inferior kings, 
Cridious, king of Albania, Guerthaeth of Venedotia, and Britael 
of Dimetia, who, as they had encouraged the rest to fight the en- 

drive them out of the country before they could take any city 
or town. For if he should possess himself of any fortified places, 
they said it would be more difficult to force him out, because he 
would then know whither to make a retreat with his men. To this 
proposal they all agreed, and advanced towards the shore where 

out in order of battle, and began the fight, wherein both bows and 
swords were employed. Immediately the wounded fell in heaps 
on each side, and the ground was drenched with the blood of the 
slain, as much as if it had been washed with the sudden return of 
the tide. While the armies were thus engaged, it happened that 
Nennius and Androgeus, with the citizens of Canterbury and Tri¬ 
novantum, whom they commanded, had the fortune to meet with 
the troop in which Caesar himself was present. And upon an as- 
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sault made, the general’s cohort was very nearly routed by the 
Britons falling upon them in a close body. During this action, for¬ 
tune gave Nennius an opportunity of encountering Caesar. Nen¬ 
nius therefore boldly made up to him, and was in great joy that 
he could but give so much as one blow to so great a man. On 
the other hand, Caesar being aware of his design, stretched out 
his shield to receive him, and with all his might struck him upon 
the helmet with his drawn sword, which he lifted up again with 
an intention to finish his first blow, and make it mortal; but Nen¬ 
nius carefully prevented him with his shield, upon which Caesar’s 
sword glancing with great force from the helmet, became so firmly 
fastened therein, that when by the intervention of the troops they 

sword, threw away his own, and pulling the other out, made haste 
to employ it against the enemy. Whomsoever he struck with it, 

recovery. While he was thus exerting himself, he was met by La- 

counter. At last, after the greatest part of the day was spent, the 
Britons poured in so fast, and made such vigorous efforts, that by 
the blessing of God they obtained the victory, and Caesar, with his 
broken forces, retired to his camp and fleet. The very same night, 
as soon as he had got his men together again, he went on board 
his fleet, rejoicing that he had the sea for his camp. And upon his 

he acquiesced in their advice, and returned back to Gaul. 

Chap. IV.—Nennius, the brother of 
Cassibellaun, being wounded in battle by 
Caesar, dies. 

Cassibellaun, in joy for this triumph, returned solemn thanks to 
God; and calling the companions of his victory together, amply 
rewarded every one of them, according as they had distinguished 
themselves. On the other hand, he was very much oppressed with 
grief for his brother Nennius, who lay mortally wounded, and at 
the very point of death. For Caesar had wounded him in the en¬ 
counter, and the blow which he had given him proved incurable; 
so that fifteen days after the battle he died, and was buried at Tri- 
novantum, by the North Gate. His funeral obsequies were per¬ 
formed with regal pomp, and Caesar’s sword put into the tomb 

shield in the combat. The name of the sword was Crocea Mors 
(Yellow Death), as being mortal to every body that was wounded 
with it. 

Chap. V.—Caesar’s inglorious return to Gaul. 

After this flight of Caesar, and his arrival on the Gallic coast, the 
Gauls attempted to rebel and throw offhis yoke. For they thought 
he was so much weakened, that his forces could be no longer a 
terror to them. Besides, a general report was spread among them, 
that Cassibellaun was now out at sea with a vast fleet to pur¬ 
sue him in his flight; on which account the Gauls, growing still 

aware of their designs, was not willing to engage in a doubtful war 
with a fierce people, but rather chose to go to all their first nobil- 

tution of their estates, and to the slaves their freedom. Thus he 
that had insulted them before with the fierceness of a lion, and 
plundered them of all, now, with the mildness of a lamb, fawns on 
them with submissive abject speeches, and is glad to restore all 
again. To these acts of meanness he was forced to condescend till 
he had pacified them, and was able to regain his lost power. In the 
meantime not a day passed without his reflecting upon his flight, 
and the victory of the Britons. 

Chap. VI.—Cassibellaun forms a stratagem 
for sinking Caesar’s ships. 

and revenge himself oinCassibellaun P who having intelligence of 
his design, everywhere fortified his cities, repaired the ruined 


walls, and placed armed men at all the ports. In the river Thames, 
on which Caesar intended to sail up to Trinovantum, he caused 
iron and leaden stakes, each as thick as a man’s thigh, to be fixed 
under the surface of the water, that Caesar’s ships might founder. 
He then assembled all the forces of the island, and took up his 
quarters with them near the sea-coasts, in expectation of the en¬ 
emy’s coming. 

Chap. VII.—Caesar a second time 
vanquished by the Britons. 

After he had furnished himself with all necessaries, the Roman 
general embarked with a vast army, eager to revenge himself on 
a people that had defeated him; in which he undoubtedly would 
have succeeded, if he could but have brought his fleet safe to land; 
but this he was not able to do. For in sailing up the Thames to 
Trinovantum, the ships struck against the stakes, which so en¬ 
dangered them all on a sudden, that many thousands of the men 
were drowned, while the ships being pierced sank into the river. 
Caesar, upon this, employed all his force to shift his sails, and has¬ 
tened to get back again to land. And so those that remained, af¬ 
ter a narrow escape, went on shore with him. Cassibellaun, who 
was present upon the bank, with joy observed the disaster of the 
drowned, but grieved at the escape of the rest; and upon his giv¬ 
ing a signal to his men, made an attack upon the Romans, who, 
notwithstanding the danger they had suffered in the river, when 
landed, bravely withstood the Britons; and having no other fence 
to trust to but their own courage, they made no small slaughter; 
but yet suffered a greater loss themselves, than that which they 
were able to give the enemy. For their number was considerably 
diminished by their loss in the river; whereas the Britons being 
hourly increased with new recruits, were three times their num¬ 
ber, and by that advantage defeated them. Caesar, seeing he could 

his ships, and made the sea his safe retreat; and as the wind stood 
fair, he hoisted his sails, and steered to the shore of the Morini. 
From thence he repaired to a certain tower, which he had built at 
a place called Odnea, before this second expedition into Britain. 
For he durst not trust the fickleness of the Gauls, who he feared 
would fall upon him a second time, as we have said already they 
did before, after the first flight he was forced to make before the 
Britons. And on that account he had built this tower for a refuge 
to himself, that he might be able to maintain his ground against a 
rebellious people, if they should make insurrection against him. 

Chap. VIII.—Evelinus kills Hirelglas. 
Androgeus desires Caesar’s assistance 
against Cassibellaun. 

Cassibellaun, elevated with joy for this second victory, published 
a decree, to summon all the nobility of Britain with their wives to 
Trinovantum, in order to perform solemn sacrifices to their tute¬ 
lary gods who had given them the victory over so great a com- 
mander. Accordingly, they all appeared, and prepared a variety 
of sacrifices, for which there was a great slaughter of cattle. At 
this solemnity they offered forty thousand cows, and a hundred 
thousand sheep, and also fowls of several kinds without num¬ 
ber, besides thirty thousand wild beasts of several kinds. As soon 
as they had performed these solemn honours to their gods, they 

rifices, and spent the rest of the day and night in various plays 
and sports. Amidst these diversions, it happened that two noble 
youths, whereof one was nephew to the king, the other to duke 
Androgeus, wrestled together, and afterwards had a dispute about 
the victory. The name of the king’s nephew was Hirelglas, the 
other’s Evelinus. As they were reproaching each other, Evelinus 
snatched up his sword and cut off the head of his rival. This sud¬ 
den disaster put the whole court into a consternation, upon which 
the king ordered Evelinus to be brought before him, that he might 
be ready to undergo such punishment as the nobility should de¬ 
termine, and that the death of Hirelglas might be revenged upon 
him, if he were unjustly killed. Androgeus, suspecting the king’s 
intentions, made answer that he had a court of his own, and that 
whatever should be alleged against his own men, ought to be de- 
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termined there. If, therefore, he was resolved to dem a nd justice geus sallied forth from the wood, and fell upon the rear of Cas- 

of Evelinus, he might have it at Trinovantum, according to an- sibellaun’s army, upon which the hopes of the battle entirely de- 

cient custom. Cassibellaun, finding he could not attain his ends, pended. And now, what with the breach which the Romans had 

threatened Androgeus to destroy his country with fire and sword, made through them just before, what with the furious irruption 

if he would not comply with his demands. But Androgeus, now of their own countrymen, they were no longer able to stand their 

incensed, scorned all compliance with him. On the other hand, ground, but were obliged with their broken forces to quit the field. 

Cassibellaun, in a great rage, hastened to make good his threats, Near the place stood a rocky mountain, on the top of which was a 

and ravage the country. This forced Androgeus to make use of thick hazel wood. Hither Cassibellaun fled with his men after he 

daily solicitations to the king, by means of such as were related to found himself worsted; and having climbed up to the top of the 

him, or intimate with him, to divert his rage. But when he found mountain, bravely defended himself and killed the pursuing en- 

these methods ineffectual, he began in earnest to consider how to emy. For the Roman forces with those of Androgeus pursued him 

oppose him. At last, when all other hopes failed, he resolved to to disperse his flying troops, and climbing up the mountain after 
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At length he assembled all his forces, and marched towards Rome 
against Pompey. 

Chap. XI.—Tenuantius is made king of 
Britain after Cassibellaun. 

After seven years had expired, Cassibellaun died and was buried 
at York. He was succeeded by Tenuantius, duke of Cornwall, and 
brother of Androgeus: for Androgeus was gone to Rome with 
Caesar. Tenuantius therefore, now wearing the crown, governed 
the kingdom with diligence. He was a warlike man, and a strict 
observer of justice. After him Kymbelinus his son was advanced 
to the throne, being a great soldier, and brought up by Augustus 
Caesar. He had contracted so great a friendship with the Romans, 
that he freely paid them tribute when he might have very well re¬ 
fused it. In his days was born our Lord Jesus Christ, by whose pre¬ 
cious blood mankind was redeemed from the devil, under whom 
they had been before enslaved. 

Chap. XII.—Upon Guiderius’s refusing to 
pay tribute to the Romans, Claudius Caesar 
invades Britain. 

Kymbelinus, when he had governed Britain ten years, begat two 
sons, the elder named Guiderius, the other Arviragus. After his 
death the government fell to Guiderius. This prince refused to 

now emperor, marched against him. He was attended in this ex¬ 
pedition by the commander of his army, who was called in the 
British tongue, Leuis Hamo, by whose advice the following war 
was to be carried on. This man, therefore, arriving at the city of 
Portcester, [Portchester,] began to block up the gates with a wall, 
and denied the citizens all liberty of passing out. For his design 
was either to reduce them to subjection by famine, or kill them 
without mercy. 

Chap. XIII.—Leuis Hamo, a Roman, by 
wicked treachery kills Guiderius. 

Guiderius, upon the news of Claudius’s coming, assembled all the 

the battle that ensued, he began the assault with great eagerness, 
and did more execution with his own sword than the greater part 
of his army. Claudius was now on the point of retreating to his 
ships, and the Romans very nearly routed, when the crafty Hamo, 
throwing aside his own armour, put on that of the Britons, and 

Britons to a vigorous assault, promising them a speedy victory. 
For he had learned their language and manners, having been edu¬ 
cated among the British hostages at Rome. By these means he ap¬ 
proached by little and little to the king, and seizing a favourable 
opportunity, stabbed him while under no apprehension of dan¬ 
ger, and then escaped through the enemy’s ranks to return to his 

brother, seeing him killed, forthwith put off his own and put on 
his brother’s habiliments, and, as if he had been Guiderius him¬ 
self, encouraged the Britons to stand their ground. Accordingly, 
as they knew nothing of the king’s disaster, they made a vigorous 
resistance, fought courageously, and killed no small number of the 

into two bodies, basely quitted the field. Caesar with one part, to 
secure himself, retired to his ships; but Hamo fled to the woods, 
because he had not time to get to the ships. Arviragus, therefore, 
thinking that Claudius fled along with him, pursued him with all 
speed, and did not leave off harassing him from place to place, 
till he overtook him upon a part of the sea-coast, which, from the 
name of Hamo, is now called Southampton. There was at the same 
place a convenient haven for ships, and some merchant-ships at 
anchor. And just as Hamo was attempting to get on board them, 
Arviragus came upon him unawares, and forthwith killed him. 
And ever since that time the haven has been called Hamo’s port. 


Chap. XIV.—Arviragus, king of Britain, 
makes his submission to Claudius, who 
with his assistance conquers the Orkney 
islands. 

In the meantime, Claudius, with his remaining forces, assaulted 
the city above-mentioned, which was then called Kaerperis, now 
Portcestre, and presently levelled the walls, and having reduced 
the citizens to subjection, went after Arviragus, who had entered 
Winchester. Afterwards he besieged that city, and employed a 
variety of engines against it. Arviragus, seeing himself in these 
straits, called his troops together, and opened the gates, to march 
out and give him battle. But just as he was ready to begin the at¬ 
tack, Claudius, who feared the boldness of the king and the brav¬ 
ery of the Britons, sent a message to him with a proposal of peace; 
choosing rather to reduce them by wisdom and policy, than run 
the hazard of a battle. To this purpose he offered a reconciliation 
with him, and promised to give him his daughter, if he would only 
acknowledge the kingdom of Britain subject to the Roman state. 
The nobility hereupon persuaded him to lay aside thoughts of war, 
and be content with Claudius’s promise; representing to him at 
the same time, that it was no disgrace to be subject to the Ro¬ 
mans, who enjoyed the empire of the whole world. By these and 
many other arguments he was prevailed upon to hearken to their 
advice, and make his submission to Caesar. After which Claudius 
sent to Rome for his daughter, and then, with the assistance of 
Arviragus, reduced the Orkney and the provincial islands to his 

Chap. XV.—Claudius gives his daughter 
Genuissa for a wife to Arviragus, and 
returns to Rome. 

As soon as the winter was over, those that were sent for Claudius’s 
daughter returned with her, and presented her to her father. The 
damsel’s name was Genuissa, and so great was her beauty, that it 
raised the admiration of all that saw her. After her marriage with 
the king, she gained so great an ascendant over his affections, that 
he in a manner valued nothing but her alone: insomuch that he 

solemnized, and moved Claudius to build a city upon it, for a mon¬ 
ument to posterity of so great and happy a marriage. Claudius 
consented to it, and commanded a city to be built, which after his 
name is called Kaerglou, that is Gloucester, to this day, and is situ¬ 
ated on the confines of Dimetia and Loegria, upon the banks of the 
Severn. But some say that it derived its name from Duke Gloius, 
a son that was born to Claudius there, and to whom, after the 
death of Arviragus, fell the dukedom of Dimetia. The city being 

Rome, leaving to Arviragus the government of the British islands. 
At the same time the apostle Peter founded the Church of Anti¬ 
och; and afterwards coming to Rome, was bishop there, and sent 
Mark, the evangelist, into Egypt to preach the gospel which he 
had written. 

Chap. XVI.—Arviragus revolting from the 
Romans, Vespasian is sent into Britain. 

After the departure of Claudius, Arviragus began to show his wis¬ 
dom and courage, to rebuild cities and towns, and to exercise so 
great authority over his own people, that he became a terror to 
the kings of remote countries. But this so elevated him with pride 
that he despised the Roman power, disdained any longer subjec¬ 
tion to the senate, and assumed to himself the sole authority in 
every thing. Upon this news Vespasian was sent by Claudius to 

subjection of the Romans. When, therefore, Vespasian arrived at 
the haven of Rutupi, Arviragus met him, and prevented his en¬ 
tering the port. For he brought so great an army along with him, 
that the Romans, for fear of his falling upon them, durst not come 
ashore. Vespasian upon this withdrew from that port, and shifting 
his sails arrived at the shore of Totness. As soon as he was landed, 
he marched directly to besiege Kaerpenhuelgoit, now Exeter; and 
after lying before it seven days, was overtaken by Arviragus and 
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his army, who gave him battle. That day great destruction was 
made in both armies, but neither got the victory. The next morn¬ 
ing, by the mediation of queen Genuissa, the two leaders were 

ter was over, Vespasian returned to Rome, but Arviragus contin¬ 
ued still in Britain. Afterwards, when he grew old, he began to 

peace and tranquillity. He confirmed the old laws of his ances¬ 
tors, and enacted some new ones, and made very ample presents 
to all persons of merit. So that his fame spread over all Europe, 
and he was both loved and feared by the Romans, and became the 
subject of their discourse more than any king in his time. Hence 

Arviragus shall from his chariot fall, 

In war none was more fierce than he, in peace none more mild, 

he had finished his course of life, he was buried at Gloucester, in 
a certain temple which he had built and dedicated to the honour 
of Claudius. 

Chap. XVII.—Rodric, leader of the Piets, is 
vanquished hy Marius. 

His son Marius, a man of admirable prudence and wisdom, suc¬ 
ceeded him in the kingdom. In his reign a certain king of the Piets, 
named Rodric, came from Scythia with a great fleet, and arrived 
in the north part of Britain, which is called Albania, and began 
to ravage that country. Marius therefore raising an army went in 
quest of him, and killed him in battle, and gained the victory; for a 
monument of which he set up a stone in the province, which from 
his name was afterwards called Westmoreland, where there is an 
inscription retaining his memory to this day. He gave the con¬ 
quered people that came with Rodric liberty to inhabit that part 
of Albania which is called Caithness, that had been a long time 
desert and uncultivated. And as they had no wives, they desired to 
have the daughters and kinswomen of the Britons. But the Britons 
refused, disdaining to unite with such a people. Having suffered a 
repulse here, they sailed over into Ireland, and married the women 
of that country, and by their offspring increased their number. But 
let thus much suffice concerning them, since I do not propose to 
write the history of this people, or of the Scots, who derived their 
original from them and the Irish. Marius, after he had settled the 
island in perfect peace, began to love the Roman people, paying 
the tribute that was demanded of him; and in imitation of his fa¬ 
ther’s example practised justice, law, peace, and every thing that 
was honourable in his kingdom. 

Chap. XVIII.—Marius dying, is succeeded by 
Coillus. 

As soon as he had ended his days, his son Coillus took upon him 
the government of the kingdom. He had been brought up from his 
infancy at Rome, and having been taught the Roman manners, had 
contracted a most strict amity with them. He likewise paid them 
tribute, and declined making them any opposition, because he saw 
the whole world subject to them, and that no town or country was 
out of the limits of their power. By paying therefore what was 
required of him, he enjoyed his kingdom in peace: and no king 
ever showed greater respect to his nobility, not only permitting 
them to enjoy their own with quiet, but also binding them to him 
by his continual bounty and munificence. 

Chap. XIX.—Lucius is the first British king 
that embraces the Christian faith, together 
with his people. 

Coillus had but one son, named Lucius, who, obtaining the crown 
after his father’s decease, imitated all his acts of goodness, and 
seemed to his people to be no other than Coillus himself revived. 
As he had made so good a beginning, he was willing to make a 
better end: for which purpose he sent letters to pope Eleutherius, 
desiring to be instructed by him in the Christian religion. For 


the miracles which Christ’s disciples performed in several nations 
wrought a conviction in his mind; so that being inflamed with an 
ardent love of the true faith, he obtained the accomplishment of 
his pious request. For that holy pope, upon receipt of this devout 
petition, sent to him two most religious doctors, Faganus and Du- 
vanus, who, after they had preached concerning the incarnation 
of the Word of God, administered baptism to him, and made him 
a proselyte to the Christian faith. Immediately upon this, people 
from all countries, assembling together, followed the king’s exam- 

ers of the kingdom of heaven. The holy doctors, after they had 
almost extinguished paganism over the whole island, dedicated 
the temples, that had been founded in honour of many gods, to 
the one only God and his saints, and filled them with congrega¬ 
tions of Christians. There were then in Britain eight and twenty 
flamens, as also three archflamens, to whose jurisdiction the other 
judges and enthusiasts were subject. These also, according to the 
apostolic command, they delivered from idolatry, and where they 
were flamens made them bishops, where archflamens, archbish¬ 
ops. The seats of the archflamens were at the three noblest cities, 
viz. London, York, and the City of Legions, which its old walls and 
buildings show to have been situated upon the river Uske in Glam¬ 
organshire. To these three, now purified from superstition, were 
made subject twenty-eight bishops, with their dioceses. To the 
metropolitan of York were subject Deira and Albania, which the 
great river Humber divides from Loegria. To the metropolitan of 
London were subject Loegria and Cornwall. These two provinces 
the Severn divides from Kambria or Wales, which was subject to 
the City of Legions. 

Chap. XX.—Faganus and Duvanus give an 
account at Rome, of what they had done in 
Britain. 

At last, when they had made an entire reformation here, the two 
prelates returned to Rome, and desired the pope to confirm what 
they had done. As soon as they had obtained a confirmation, 
they returned again to Britain, accompanied with many others, by 

Gildas wrote concerning the victory of Aurelius Ambrosius; and 
what is delivered in so bright a treatise, needs not to be repeated 
here in a meaner style. 

BOOK V. 

Chap. I.—Lucius dies without issue, and is a 
benefactor to the churches. 

In the meantime, the glorious king Lucius highly rejoiced at the 
great progress which the true faith and worship had made in his 

merly belonged to the temples of the gods, to be converted to a 
better use, and appropriated to Christian churches. And because 

them. Amidst these and other acts of his great piety, he departed 
this life in the city of Gloucester, and was honourably buried in 
the cathedral church, in the hundred and fifty-sixth year after our 
Lord’s incarnation. He had no issue to succeed him, so that after 
his decease there arose a dissension among the Britons, and the 

Chap. II.—Severus, a senator, subdues part 
of Britain: his war with Fulgenius. 

When this news was brought to Rome, the senate despatched 
Severus, a senator, with two legions, to reduce the country to 

the Britons, part of whom he obliged to submit to him, and the 
other part which he could not subdue he endeavoured to distress 
in several cruel engagements, and forced them to fly beyond Deira 
into Albania. Notwithstanding which they opposed him with all 
their might under the conduct of Fulgenius, and often made great 
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slaughter both of their own countrymen and of the Romans. For 
Fulgenius, brought to his assistance all the people of the islands 
that he could find, and so frequently gained the victory. The em- 

manded a wall to be built between Deira and Albania, to hinder 
his excursions upon them; they accordingly made one at the corn- 

approach of the enemy. But Fulgenius, when he was unable to 
make any longer resistance, made a voyage into Scythia, to desire 

had got together all the forces of that country, he returned with 
a great fleet into Britain, and besieged York. Upon this news be¬ 
ing spread through the country, the greatest part of the Britons 

not make Severus desist from his enterprise: but calling together 
the Romans, and the rest of the Britons that adhered to him, he 
marched to the siege, and fought with Fulgenius; but the engage¬ 
ment proving very sharp, he was killed with many of his follow¬ 
ers: Fulgenius also was mortally wounded. Afterwards Severus 
was buried at York, which city was taken by his legions. He left 
two sons, Bassianus and Geta, whereof Geta had a Roman for his 
mother, but Bassianus a Briton. Therefore upon the death of then- 
father the Romans made Geta king, favouring him on account of 
his being a Roman by both his parents: but the Britons rejected 
him, and advanced Bassianus, as being their countryman by his 

two brothers, in which Geta was killed; and so Bassianus obtained 
the sovereignty. 

Chap. III.—Carausius advanced to be king of 
Britain. 

At that time there was in Britain one Carausius, a young man of 
mean birth, who, having given proof of his bravery in many en¬ 
gagements, went to Rome, and solicited the senate for leave to 

sions of barbarians; which if they would grant him, he promised to 
do more for the honour and service of the commonwealth, than by 
delivering up to them the kingdom of Britain. The senate, deluded 
by his specious promises, granted him his request, and so, with his 
commission sealed, he returned to Britain. Then by wicked prac¬ 
tices getting a fleet together, he enlisted into his service a body of 
the bravest youths, and putting out to sea, sailed round the whole 
kingdom, causing very great disturbance among the people. In the 
meantime he invaded the adjacent islands, where he destroyed all 
before him, countries, cities, and towns, and plundered the inhab¬ 
itants of all they had. By this conduct he encouraged all manner 
of dissolute fellows to flock to him in hope of plunder, and in a 

prince was able to oppose. This made him begin to swell with 
pride, and to propose to the Britons, that they should make him 

the Romans, and free the whole island from the invasions of bar¬ 
barous nations. Accordingly obtaining his request, he fell upon 
Bassianus and killed him, and then took upon him the govern¬ 
ment of the kingdom. For Bassianus was betrayed by the Piets, 
whom Fulgenius his mother’s brother had brought with him into 

Carausius, instead of assisting Bassianus, deserted him in the very 
battle, and fell upon his men; so that the rest were put into a con¬ 
sternation, and not knowing their friends from their foes, quickly 
gave ground, and left the victory to Carausius. Then he, to reward 
the Piets for this success, gave them a habitation in Albania, where 
they continued afterwards mixed with the Britons. 

Chap. IV.—Allectus kills Carausius, but is 
afterwards himself slain in flight by 
Asclepiodotus. 

When the news of these proceedings of Carausius arrived at Rome, 
the senate commissioned Allectus, with three legions, to kill the 
tyrant, and restore the kingdom of Britain to the Roman power. 
No sooner was he arrived, than he fought with Carausius, killed 
him, and took upon himself the government. After which he mis¬ 


erably oppressed the Britons, for having deserted the common¬ 
wealth, and adhered to Carausius. But the Britons, not endur¬ 
ing this, advanced Asclepiodotus, duke of Cornwall, to be their 
king, and then unanimously marched against Allectus, and chal¬ 
lenged him to battle. He was then at London, celebrating a feast 
to his tutelary gods; but being informed of the coming of Ascle¬ 
piodotus, he quitted the sacrifice, and went out with all his forces 
to meet him, and engaged with him in a sharp fight. But Asclepi¬ 
odotus had the advantage, and dispersed and put to flight Allec- 
tus’s troops, and in the pursuit killed many thousands, as also king 
Allectus himself. After this victory, Livius Gallus, the colleague of 
Allectus, assembled the rest of the Romans, shut the gates of the 
city, and placed his men in the towers and other fortifications, 
thinking by these means either to make a stand against Asclepi¬ 
odotus, or at least to avoid imminent death. But Asclepiodotus 

men, and was besieging Gallus and the rest of the Romans in Lon- 

the whole race of the Romans out of Britain, provided they would 
all join their forces against the besieged. At this summons came 
the Dimetians, Venedotians, Deirans, Albanians, and all others of 
the British race. And as soon as they appeared before the duke, 
he commanded vast numbers of engines to be made, to beat down 
the walls of the city. Accordingly every one readily executed his 
orders with great bravery, and made a violent assault upon the 
city, the walls of which were in a very short time battered down, 
and a passage made into it. After these preparations, they began 
a bloody assault upon the Romans, who, seeing their fellow sol¬ 
diers falling before them without intermission, persuaded Gallus 

and leave to depart: for they were now all killed except one le¬ 
gion, which still held out. Gallus consented to the proposal, and 

who was disposed to give them quarter; but he was prevented by 
a body of Venedotians, who rushed upon them, and the same day 
cut off all their heads upon a brook within the city, which from 
the name of the commander was afterwards called in the British 
tongue Nautgallim, and in the Saxon Gallembourne. 

Chap. V.—Asclepiodotus obtains the crown. 
Diocletian’s massacre of the Christians in 
Britain. 

The Romans being thus defeated, Asclepiodotus, with the con¬ 
sent of the people, placed the crown upon his own head, and gov¬ 
erned the country in justice and peace ten years, and curbed the 

his days began the persecution of the emperor Diocletian; and 
Christianity, which from the time of king Lucius had continued 
fixed and undisturbed, was almost abolished over the whole is¬ 
land. This was principally owing to Maximianus Herculius, gen¬ 
eral of that tyrant’s army, by whose command all the churches 
were pulled down, and all the copies of the Holy Scriptures that 

also, with the believers under their care, were put to death, and 
with emulation pressed in crowds together for a speedy passage 
to the joys of heaven, as their proper dwelling place. God there¬ 
fore magnified his goodness to us, forasmuch as he did, in that 
time of persecution, of his mere grace, light up the bright lamps 
of the holy martyrs, to prevent the spreading of gross darkness 
over the people of Britain; whose sepulchres and places of suf¬ 
fering might have been a means of inflaming our minds with the 
greatest fervency of divine love, had not the deplorable impiety of 
barbarians deprived us of them. Among others of both sexes who 
continued firm in the army of Christ, and suffered, were Alban of 
Verulam, and Julius and Aaron, both of the City of Legions. Of 
these, Alban, out of the fervour of his charity, when his confessor, 
Amphibalus, was pursued by the persecutors, and just ready to be 
apprehended, first hid him in his house, and then offered him s elf 
to die for him; imitating in this Christ himself, who laid down his 
life for his sheep. The other two, after being torn limb from limb. 
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were elevated up to the gates of the heavenly Jerusalem. 

Chap. VI.—An insurrection against 
Asclepiodotus, by Coel, whose daughter 
Helena Constantius marries. 

insurrection against king Asclepiodotus, and in a pitched battle 
killed him, and took possession of his crown. The senate, hearing 
this, rejoiced at the king’s death, who had given such disturbance 
to the Roman power: and reflecting on the damage which they had 
sustained by the loss of this kingdom, they sent Constantius the 

to promote the good of the commonwealth. Coel, having informa¬ 
tion of his coming, was afraid to engage him in battle, on account 
of a report, that no king was able to stand before him. Therefore, 
as soon as Constantius was arrived at the island, Coel sent ambas¬ 
sadors to him with offers of peace and submission, on condition 
that he should enjoy the kingdom of Britain, and pay no more than 
the usual tribute to the Roman state. Constantius consented to this 
proposal, and so, upon their giving hostages, peace was confirmed 
between them. The month after Coel was seized with a very great 
sickness, of which he died within eight days. After his decease, 
Constantius himself was crowned, and married the daughter of 
Coel, whose name was Helena. She surpassed all the ladies of the 
country in beauty, as she did all others of the time in her skill in 
music and the liberal arts. Her father had no other issue to succeed 
him on the throne; for which reason he was very careful about her 
education, that she might be better qualified to govern the king¬ 
dom. Constantius, therefore, having made her partner of his bed, 

who, within a few years after he was raised to this dignity, be- 

depredations of robbers, suppressed the insolence of tyrants, and 

Chap. VII.—The Romans desire 
Constantine’s assistance against the cruelty 
of Maxentius. 

At that time there was a tyrant at Rome, named Maxentius, who 
made it his endeavour to confiscate the estates of all the best of 
the nobility, and oppressed the commonwealth with his grievous 
tyranny. Whilst he, therefore, was proceeding in his cruelty, those 
that were banished fled to Constantine in Britain, and were hon¬ 
ourably entertained by him. At last, when a great many such 
had resorted to him, they endeavoured to raise in him an abhor¬ 
rence of the tyrant, and frequently expostulated with him after 
this manner:—“How long, Constantine, will you suffer our dis¬ 
tress and banishment? Why do you delay to restore us to our 
native country? You are the only person of our nation that can 
restore to us what we have lost, by driving out Maxentius. For 
what prince is to be compared with the king of Britain, either for 
brave and gallant soldiers, or for large treasures? We entreat you 
to restore us to our estates, wives, and children, by conducting us 
with an army to Rome.” 

Chap. VIII.—Constantine, having reduced 
Rome, obtains the empire of the world. 
Octavius, duke of the Wisseans, is put to 
flight hy Trahern. 

Constantine, moved with these and the like speeches, made an 
expedition to Rome, and reduced it under his power, and after¬ 
wards obtained the empire of the whole world. In this expedition 
he carried along with him three uncles of Helena, viz. Leolin, Tra¬ 
hern, and Marius, and advanced them to the degree of senators. 
In the meantime Octavius, duke of the Wisseans, rebelled against 
the Roman proconsuls, to whom the government of the island had 
been committed, and having killed them, took possession of the 


throne. Constantine, upon information of this, sent Trahern, the 
uncle of Helena, with three legions to reduce the island. Trahern 
came to shore near the city, which in the British tongue is called 

spreading over the whole country, king Octavius assembled all the 
forces of the land, and went to meet him not far from Winchester, 
in a field called in the British tongue Maisuriam, where he en¬ 
gaged with him in battle, and routed him. Trahern, upon this loss, 
betook himself with his broken forces to his ships, and in them 
made a voyage to Albania, in the provinces of which he made 
great destruction. When Octavius received intelligence of this, 
he followed him with his forces, and encountered him in West¬ 
moreland, but fled, having lost the victory. On the other hand, 
Trahern, when he found the day was his own, pursued Octavius, 
nor ever suffered him to be at rest till he had dispossessed him 
both of his cities and crown. Octavius, in great grief for the loss 
of his kingdom, went with his fleet to Norway, to obtain assis¬ 
tance from king Gombert. In the meantime he had given orders to 

of killing Trahern, which accordingly was not long after done by 
the magistrate of a certain privileged town, who had a more than 

from London, he lay hid with a hundred men in the vale of a wood, 
through which he was to pass, and there fell upon him unawares, 
and killed him in the midst of his men. This news being brought 
to Octavius, he returned back to Britain, where he dispersed the 
Romans, and recovered the throne. In a short time after this, he 
arrived to such greatness and wealth that he feared nobody, and 
possessed the kingdom until the reign of Gratian and Valentinian. 

Chap. IX.—Maximian is desired for a king 
of Britain. 

At last, in his old age, being willing to settle the government, he 
asked his council which of his family they desired to have for their 
king after his decease. For he had no son, and only one daugh¬ 
ter, to whom he could leave the crown. Some, therefore, advised 
him to bestow his daughter with the kingdom upon some noble 
Roman, to the end that they might enjoy a firmer peace. Others 
were of opinion that Conan Meriadoc, his nephew, ought to be 
preferred to the throne, and the daughter married to some prince 
of another kingdom with a dowry in money. While these things 
were in agitation among them, there came Caradoc, duke of Corn¬ 
wall, and gave his advice to invite over Maximian the senator, and 
to bestow the lady with the kingdom upon him, which would be 
a means of securing to them a lasting peace. For his father Le¬ 
olin, the uncle of Constantine, whom we mentioned before, was 
a Briton, but by his mother and place of birth he was a Roman, 

was a sure prospect of a firm and secure peace under him, on ac¬ 
count of the right which he had to Britain by his descent from 
the emperors, and also from the British blood. But the duke of 
Cornwall, by delivering this advice, brought upon himself the dis¬ 
pleasure of Conan, the king’s nephew, who was very ambitious of 
succeeding to the kingdom, and put the whole court into confu¬ 
sion about it. However, Caradoc, being unwilling to recede from 
his proposal, sent his son Mauricius to Rome to acquaint Max¬ 
imian with what had passed. Mauricius was a person of large and 
well-proportioned stature, as well as great courage and boldness, 
and could not bear to have his judgment contradicted without a 
recourse to arms and duelling. On presenting himself before Max¬ 
imian, he met with a reception suitable to his quality, and had the 
greatest honours paid him of any that were about him. There hap¬ 
pened to be at that time a great contest between Maximian and the 

refused the third part of the empire, which he demanded. When, 
therefore, Mauricius saw Maximian ill-treated by the emperors, he 
took occasion from thence to address him in this manner: “Why 
need you, Maximian, stand in fear of Gratian, when you have so 
fair an opportunity of wresting the empire from him? Come with 
me into Britain, and you shall take possession of that crown. For 
king Octavius, being now grown old and infirm, desires nothing 
more than to find some such proper person, to bestow his kingdom 
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and daughter upon. He has no male issue, and therefore has asked 
the advice of his nobility, to whom he should marry his daughter 
with the kingdom; and they to his satisfaction have past a decree, 
that the kingdom and lady be given to you, and have sent me to ac¬ 
quaint you with it. So that if you go with me, and accomplish this 
affair, you may with the treasure and forces of Britain be able to 

to yourself. For in this manner did your kinsman Constantius, and 
several others of our kings who raised themselves to the empire.” 

Chap. X.—Maximian, coming into Britain, 
artfully declines fighting with Conan. 

Maximian was pleased with the offer, and took his journey to 
Britain; but in his way subdued the cities of the Franks, by which 
he amassed a great treasure of gold and silver, and raised men 
for his service in all parts. Afterwards he set sail with a fair 
wind, and arrived at Hamo’s Port; the news of which struck the 
king with fear and astonishment, who took this to be a hostile 
invasion. Whereupon he called to him his nephew Conan, and 
commanded him to raise all the forces of the kingdom, and go 
to meet the enemy. Conan, having made the necessary prepara¬ 
tions, marched accordingly to Hamo’s Port, where Maximian had 
pitched his tents; who, upon seeing the approach of so numerous 
an army, was under the greatest perplexities what course to take. 
For as he was attended with a smaller body of men, and had no 

ber and courage of the enemy. Under these difficulties he called 
a council of the oldest men, together with Mauricius, to ask their 
advice what was to be done at this critical juncture. “It is not for 
us,” said Mauricius, “to hazard a battle with such a numerous and 
powerful army: neither was the reduction of Britain by arms the 
end of our coming. Our business must be to desire peace and a 
hospitable treatment, till we can learn the king’s mind. Let us 
say that we are sent by the emperors upon an embassy to Oc¬ 
tavius, and let us with artful speeches pacify the people.” When 
all had shown themselves pleased with this advice, he took with 
him twelve aged men with grey hairs, eminent beyond the rest 
for their quality and wisdom, and bearing olive-branches in their 
right hands, and went to meet Conan. The Britons, seeing they 
were men of a venerable age, and that they bore olive-branches 
as a token of peace, rose up before them in a respectful manner, 
and opened a way for their free access to their commander. Then 
presenting themselves before Conan Meriadoc, they saluted him 
in the name of the emperors and the senate, and told him, that 
Maximian was sent to Octavius upon an embassy from Gratian 
and Valentinian. Conan made answer: “Why is he then attended 
with so great a multitude? This does not look like the appearance 
of ambassadors, but the invasion of enemies.” To which Mauri¬ 
cius replied: “It did not become so great a man to appear abroad 
in a mean figure, or without soldiers for his guard; especially con- 

his ancestors, he is become obnoxious to many kings. If he had 
but a small retinue, he might have been killed by the enemies of 

he desires. For, from the time of our arrival, our behaviour has 
been such as to give no offence to any body. We have bought nec¬ 
essaries at our own expenses, as peaceable people do, and have 
taken nothing from any by violence.” While Conan was in sus¬ 
pense, whether to give them peace, or begin the battle, Caradoc, 
duke of Cornwall, with others of the nobility, came to him, and 
dissuaded him from proceeding in the war after this representa¬ 
tion; whereupon, though much against his will, he laid down his 
arms, and granted them peace. Then he conducted Maximian to 
London, where he gave the king an account of the whole proceed¬ 
ing. 

Chap. XI.—The kingdom of Britain is 
bestowed on Maximian. 

Caradoc, after this, taking along with him his son Mauricius, com¬ 
manded everybody to withdraw from the king’s presence, and 
then addressed him in these words: “Behold, that which your more 
faithful and loyal subjects have long wished for, is now by the 


nobility to give their advice, how to dispose of your daughter and 
kingdom, as being willing to hold the government no longer on ac- 

dom delivered up to Conan your nephew, and a suitable match 
procured for your daughter elsewhere; as fearing the ruin of our 
people, if any prince that is a stranger to our language should 
be set over us. Others were for granting the kingdom to your 
daughter and some nobleman of our own country, who should 

mended some person descended of the family of the emperors, 
on whom you should bestow your daughter and crown. For they 
promised themselves a firm and lasting peace, as the consequence 
of such a marriage, since they would be under the protection of 
the Roman state. See then! God has vouchsafed to bring to you a 
young man, who is both a Roman, and also of the royal family of 

to marry your daughter. And indeed, should you refuse him, what 
right could you plead to the crown of Britain against him? For he 
is the cousin of Constantine, and the nephew of king Coel, whose 
daughter Helena possessed the crown by an undeniable heredi¬ 
tary right.” When Caradoc had represented these things to him, 

bestowed the kingdom and his daughter upon him. Conan Meri- 

that he might give disturbance to Maximian. And when he had got 
a great body of men together, he passed the Humber, and wasted 
the provinces on each side of it. At the news whereof, Maximian 
hastened to assemble his forces against him, and then gave him 
battle, and returned with victory. But this proved no decisive blow 
to Conan, who with his re-assembled troops still continued to rav¬ 
age the provinces, and provoked Maximian to return again and 
renew the war, in which he had various success, being sometimes 

on both sides, they were brought by the mediation of friends to a 
reconciliation. 

Chap. XII.—Maximian overthrows the 
Armoricans: his speech to Conan. 

Five years after this, Maximian, proud of the vast treasures that 
daily flowed in upon him, fitted out a great fleet, and assembled 
together all the forces in Britain. For this kingdom was now not 
sufficient for him; he was ambitious of adding Gaul also to it. With 
this view he set sail, and arrived first at the kingdom of Armorica, 
now called Bretagne, and began hostilities upon the Gallic people 
that inhabited it. But the Gauls, under the command of Imbaltus, 
met him, and engaged him in battle, in which the greater part 
being in danger, they were forced to fly, and leave Imbaltus with 
fifteen thousand men killed, all of them Armoricans. This severe 
overthrow was matter of the greatest joy to Maximian, who knew 
the reduction of that country would be very easy, after the loss of 
so many men. Upon this occasion he called Conan aside from the 
army, and smiling said:—“See, we have already conquered one of 
the best kingdoms in Gaul: we may now have hopes of gaining all 
the rest. Let us make haste to take the cities and towns, before the 
rumour of their danger spread to the remoter parts of Gaul, and 

of this kingdom, I make no doubt of reducing all Gaul under our 
power. Be not therefore concerned that you have yielded up the 
island of Britain to me, notwithstanding the hopes you once had 
of succeeding to it; because whatever you have lost in it, I will 
restore to you in this country. For my design is to advance you 
to the throne of this kingdom; and this shall be another Britain, 
which we will people with our own countrymen, and drive out 
the old inhabitants. The land is fruitful in corn, the rivers abound 
with fish, the woods afford a beautiful prospect, and the forests 
are everywhere pleasant; nor is there in my opinion anywhere 
a more delightful country.” Upon this, Conan, with a submissive 

as long as he lived. 
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Chap. XIII.—Redonum taken by Maximian. 

After this they marched with their forces to Redonum, and took 
it the same day. For the citizens, hearing of the bravery of the 
Britons, and what slaughter they had made, fled away with haste, 
leaving their wives and children behind them. And the rest of the 
cities and towns soon followed their example; so that there was 
an easy entrance into them for the Britons, who wherever they 
entered killed all they found left of the male sex, and spared only 
the women. At last, when they had wholly extirpated the inhabi¬ 
tants of all those provinces, they garrisoned the cities and towns 
with British soldiers, and made fortifications in several places. 
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provinces of Gaul, all their 
consternation, and had no other hopes left but in their prayers to 

began to think of still bolder attempts, and by profusely distribut¬ 
ing presents, augmented his army. For all persons that he knew 
to be eager for plunder, he enlisted into his service, and by plenti¬ 
fully bestowing his money and other valuable things among them, 
kept them firm to his interest. 

Chap. XIV.—Maximian, after the conquest 
of Gaul and Germany, makes Triers the seat 
of his empire. 

By these means he raised such a numerous army, as he thought 
would be sufficient for the conquest of all Gaul. Notwithstanding 
which he suspended his arms for a time, till he had settled the 
kingdom which he had taken, and peopled it with Britons. To this 
end he published a decree, for the assembling together of a hun¬ 
dred thousand of the common people of Britain, who were to come 
over to settle in the country; besides thirty thousand soldiers, to 
defend them from hostile attack. As soon as the people were ar¬ 
rived according to his orders, he distributed them through all the 
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who had a greater affection for their relations and native country. 
Nor, perhaps, were there wanting some who, preferring virginity 
to the married state, would have rather lost their lives in any coun¬ 
try, than enjoyed the greatest plenty in wedlock. In short, most of 
them had views and wishes different from one another, had they 
been left to their own liberty. But now the ships being ready, they 

sea. At last, as they were steering towards the Armorican coast, 
contrary winds arose and dispersed the whole fleet. In this storm 
the greater part of the ships foundered; but the women that es¬ 
caped the danger of the sea, were driven upon strange islands, and 
by a barbarous people either murdered or made slaves. For they 
happened to fall into the hands of the cruel army of Guanius and 
Melga, who, by the command of Gratian, were making terrible de¬ 
struction in Germany, and the nations on the sea-coast. Guanius 
was king of the Huns, and Melga of the Piets, whom Gratian had 

those of Maximian’s party along the sea-coasts. While they were 
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bestowed it on Conan Meriadoc. But he himself, with the rest of 
his fellow soldiers, marched into the further part of Gaul, which, 
after many bloody battles, he subdued, as he did also all Germany, 

at Triers, and fell so furiously upon the two emperors, Gratian 
and Valentinian, that he killed the one, and forced the other to 
flee from Rome. 

Chap. XV.—A fight between the Aquitanians 
and Conan. 

In the meantime, the Gauls and Aquitanians gave disturbance to 
Conan and the Armorican Britons, and harassed them with then- 

defended the country committed to him. After he had entirely 
vanquished them, he had a mind to bestow wives on his fellow 
soldiers, by whom they might have issue to keep perpetual pos¬ 
session of the country; and to avoid all mixture with the Gauls, 
he sent over to the island of Britain for wives for them. In or¬ 
der to accomplish this, messengers were sent to recommend the 
management of this affair to Dianotus, king of Cornwall, who had 
succeeded his brother Caradoc in that kingdom. He was a very 
noble and powerful prince, and to him Maximian had committed 
the government, while he was employed in affairs abroad. He had 
also a daughter of wonderful beauty, named Ursula, with whom 
Conan was most passionately in love. 

Chap. XVI.—Guanius and Melga murder 
eleven thousand virgins. Maximian is killed 
at Rome. 

to execute his orders, and summoned together the daughters of the 
nobility from all provinces, to the number of eleven thousand; but 
of the meaner sort, sixty thousand; and commanded them all to 
appear together in the city of London. He likewise ordered ships 
to be brought from all shores, for their transportation to their fu¬ 
ture husbands. And though in so great a multitude many were 
pleased with this order, yet it was displeasing to the greater part, 


flamed with their beauty, that they courted them to their brutish 
embraces; which, when the women would not submit to, the Am- 
brons fell upon them, and without remorse murdered the great¬ 
est part of them. This done, the two wicked leaders of the Piets 
and Huns, Guanius and Melga, being the partizans of Gratian and 
Valentinian, when they had learned that the island of Britain was 
drained of all its soldiers, made a speedy voyage towards it; and, 
taking into their assistance the people of the adjacent islands, ar¬ 
rived in Albania. Then joining in a body, they invaded the king¬ 
dom, which was left without either government or defence, and 
made miserable destruction among the common people. For Max¬ 
imian, as we have already related, had carried away with him all 
the warlike youth that could be found, and had left behind him 
only the husbandmen, who had neither sense nor arms, for the de¬ 
fence of their country. Guanius and Melga, finding that they were 
not able to make the least opposition, began to domineer most 
insolently, and to lay waste their cities and countries, as if they 
had only been pens of sheep. The news of this grievou 
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legions, to their assistance; who, as soon as they arrived, fought 
with the enemy, and after a most bloody victory over them, forced 
them to fly over into Ireland. In the meantime, Maximian was 
killed at Rome by Gratian’s friends; and the Britons whom he had 
carried with him were also slain or dispersed. Those of them that 
could escape, went to their countrymen in Armorica, which was 
now called the other Britain. 

BOOK VI. 

Chap. I.—Gratian, being advanced to the 
throne, is killed hy the common people. 

The Britons desire the Romans to defend 
them against Guanius and Melga. 

But Gratian Municeps, hearing of the death of Maximian, seized 
the crown, and made himself king. After this he exercised such 
tyranny that the common people fell upon him in a tumultuous 

tries, their former enemies returned back from Ireland, and bring¬ 
ing with them the Scots, Norwegians, and Dacians, made dreadful 
devastations with fire and sword over the whole kingdom, from 
sea to sea. Upon this most grievous calamity and oppression, am¬ 
bassadors are despatched with letters to Rome, to beseech, with 
tears and vows of perpetual subjection, that a body of men might 
be sent to revenge their injuries, and drive out the enemy from 
them. The ambassadors in a short time prevailed so far, that, un¬ 
mindful of past injuries, the Romans granted them one legion, 
which was transported in a fleet to their country, and there speed¬ 
ily encountered the enemy. At last, after the slaughter of a vast 
multitude of them, they drove them entirely out of the country, 
and rescued the miserable people from their outrageous cruelty. 
Then they gave orders for a wall to be built between Albania and 
Deira, from one sea to the other, for a terror to the enemy, and 
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safeguard to the country. At that time Albania was wholly laid 
waste, by the frequent invasions of barbarous nations; and what¬ 
ever enemies made an attempt upon the country, met with a con¬ 
venient landing-place there. So that the inhabitants were diligent 
in working upon the wall, which they finished partly at the public, 
partly upon private charge. 

Chap. II.—Guethelin’s speech to the Britons 
when the Romans left them. 

The Romans, after this, declared to the Britons, that they should 
not be able for the future to undergo the fatigue of such labori¬ 
ous expeditions; and that it was beneath the dignity of the Roman 
state to harass so great and brave an army, both by land and sea, 
against base and vagabond robbers; but that they ought to apply 
themselves to the use of arms, and to fight bravely in defending 
to the utmost of their power, their country, riches, wives, chil¬ 
dren, and, what is dearer than all these, their liberty and fives. As 
soon as they had given them this exhortation, they commanded all 
the men of the island that were fit for war, to appear together at 

therefore, they were all assembled, Guethelin, the metropolitan of 
London, had orders to make a speech to them, which he did in 

“Though I am appointed by the princes here present to speak 
to you, I find myself rather ready to burst into tears, than to make 

serve the weak and destitute state into which you are fallen since 
Maximian drew away with him all the forces and youth of this 
kingdom. You that were left were people wholly inexperienced in 

and several kinds of mechanical trades. So that when your ene¬ 
mies from foreign countries came upon you, as sheep wandering 

man power restored you to them again. Must your hopes, there¬ 
by no means stronger than yourselves, if you are not dispirited by 

ual voyages wherewith they are harassed to defend you against 
your enemies: they rather choose to remit to you the tribute you 
pay them, than undergo any longer this fatigue by land and sea. 
Because you were only the common people at the time when we 
had soldiers of our own, do you therefore think that manhood has 
quite forsaken you? Are not men in the course of human gener¬ 
ation often the reverse of one another? Is not a ploughman often 
the father of a soldier, and a soldier of a ploughman? Does not the 
same diversity happen in a mechanic and a soldier? Since then, in 
this manner, one produces another, I cannot think it possible for 
manhood to be lost among them. As then you are men, behave 
yourselves like men: call upon the name of Christ, that he may 
inspire you with courage to defend your liberties.” 

No sooner had he concluded his speech, than the people raised 
such a shout, that one would have thought them on a sudden in- 

Chap. III.—The Britons are again cruelly 
harassed hy Guanius and Melga. 

After this the Romans encouraged the timorous people as much 
as they could, and left them patterns of their arms. They like¬ 
wise commanded towers, having a prospect towards the sea, to be 
placed at proper distances along all the south coast, where their 
ships were, and from whence they feared the invasions of the bar¬ 
barians. But, according to the proverb, “It is easier to make a hawk 
of a kite, than a scholar of a ploughman;” all learning to him is but 
as a pearl thrown before swine. Thus, no sooner had the Romans 
taken their farewell of them, than the two leaders, Guanius and 
Melga, issued forth from their ships, in which they had fled over 
into Ireland, and with their bands of Scots, Piets, Norwegians, Da¬ 
cians, and others, whom they had brought along with them, seized 
upon all Albania as far as the very wall. Understanding, likewise, 
that the Romans were gone, never to return any more, they now, 
in a more insolent manner than before, began their devastations 


in the island. Hereupon the country fellows upon the battlements 
of the walls sat night and day with quaking hearts, not daring to 
stir from their seats, and readier for flight than making the least 

hooks to pull them down headlong, and dash the wretched herd 
to pieces upon the ground; who gained at least this advantage by 
their speedy death, that they avoided the sight of that most de¬ 
plorable calamity, which forthwith threatened their relations and 
dearest children. Such was the terrible vengeance of God for that 
most wicked madness of Maximian, in draining the kingdom of all 
its forces, who, had they been present, would have repulsed any 
nation that invaded them; an evident proof of which they gave, by 
the vast conquests they made abroad, even in remote countries; 
and also by maintaining their own country in peace, while they 
continued here. But thus it happens when a country is left to the 
defence of country clowns. In short, quitting their high wall and 
their cities, the country people were forced again to fly, and to suf¬ 
fer a more fatal dispersion, a more furious pursuit of the enemy, a 
more cruel and more general slaughter than before; and like lambs 
before wolves, so was that miserable people tom to pieces by the 
merciless barbarians. Again, therefore, the wretched remainder 

to this effect. “To Agitius, thrice consul, the groans of the Britons.” 
And after some few other complaints they add: “The sea drives us 
to the barbarians, and the barbarians drive us back to the sea: thus 
are we tossed to and fro between two kinds of death, being either 
drowned or put to the sword.” Notwithstanding this most moving 
address, they procured no relief, and the ambassadors returning 

which they had suffered. 

Chap. IV.—Guethelin desires succours of 
Aldroen. 

Hereupon, after a consultation together, Guethelin, archbishop of 
London, passed over into Lesser Britain, called then Armorica, or 
Letavia, to desire assistance of their brethren. At that time Al¬ 
droen reigned there, being the fourth king from Conan, to whom, 
as has been already related, Maximian had given that kingdom. 
This prince, seeing a prelate of so great dignity arrive, received 
him with honour, and inquired after the occasion of his coming. 
To whom Guethelin:— 

“Your majesty can be no stranger to the misery which we, your 
Britons, have suffered (which may even demand your tears), since 
the time that Maximian drained our island of its soldiers, to people 
the kingdom which you enjoy, and which God grant you may long 
enjoy in peace. For against us the poor remains of the British race, 
all the people of the adjacent islands, have risen up, and made an 
utter devastation in our country, which then abounded with all 
kinds of riches; so that the people now are wholly destitute of 
all manner of sustenance, but what they can get in hunting. Nor 
had we any power or knowledge of military affairs left among 
us to encounter the enemy. For the Romans are tired of us, and 
have absolutely refused their assistance. So that now, deprived 
of all other hope, we come to implore your clemency, that you 
would furnish us with forces, and protect a kingdom, which is 
of right your own, from the incursions of barbarians. For who 
but yourself, ought, without your consent, to wear the crown of 
Constantine and Maximian, since the right your ancestors had to 
it is now devolved upon you? Prepare then your fleet, and go with 
me. Behold! I deliver the kingdom of Britain into your hands.” 

To this Aldroen made answer: “There was a time formerly 
when I would not have refused to accept of the island of Britain, 
if it had been offered me; for I do not think there was anywhere a 
more fruitful country while it enjoyed peace and tranquillity. But 
now, since the calamities that have befallen it, it is become of less 
value, and odious both to me and all other princes. But above all 
things the power of the Romans was so destructive to it, that no¬ 
body could enjoy any settled state or authority in it, without loss 
of liberty, and bearing the yoke of slavery under them. And who 

to all the riches of that island in servitude? The kingdom that is 
now under my subjection I enjoy with honour, and without paying 
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homage to any superior; so that I prefer it to all other countries, 
since I can govern it without being controlled. Nevertheless, out of 
respect to the right that my ancestors for many generations have 
had to your island, I deliver to you my brother Constantine with 
two thousand men, that with the good providence of God, he may 
free your country from the inroads of barbarians, and obtain the 
crown for himself. For I have a brother called by that name, who is 
an expert soldier, and in all other respects an accomplished man. 
If you please to accept of him, I will not refuse to send him with 
you, together with the said number of men; for indeed a larger 
number I do not mention to you, because I am daily threatened 
with disturbance from the Gauls.” He had scarcely done speaking 
before the archbishop returned him thanks, and when Constan¬ 
tine was called in, broke out into these expressions of joy: “Christ 
conquers; Christ commands; Christ reigns: behold the king of des- 

hope and joy.” In short, the ships being got ready, the men who 
were chosen out from all parts of the kingdom, were delivered to 
Guethelin. 

Chap. V.—Constantine, being made king of 
Britain, leaves three sons. 

When they had made all necessary preparations, they embarked, 
and arrived at the port of Totness; and then without delay assem¬ 
bled together the youth that was left in the island, and encoun¬ 
tered the enemy; over whom, by the merit of the holy prelate, 
they obtained the victory. After this the Britons, before dispersed, 
flocked together from all parts, and in a council held at Silchester, 
promoted Constantine to the throne, and there performed the cer¬ 
emony of his coronation. They also married him to a lady, de¬ 
scended from a noble Roman family, whom archbishop Guethelin 
had educated, and by whom the king had afterwards three sons, 
Constans, Aurelius Ambrosius, and Uther Pendragon. Constans, 
who was the eldest, he delivered to the church of Amphibalus in 
Winchester, that he might there take upon him the monastic order. 
But the other two, viz. Aurelius and Uther, he committed to the 
care of Guethelin for their education. At last, after ten years were 
expired, there came a certain Piet, who had entered in his service, 
and under pretence of holding some private discourse with him, 
in a nursery of young trees where nobody was present, stabbed 
him with a dagger. 

Chap. VI.—Constans is hy Vortigern 
crowned king of Britain. 

bility, about a successor to the throne. Some were for setting up 
Aurelius Ambrosius; others Uther Pendragon; others again some 
other persons of the royal family. At last, when they could come 
to no conclusion, Vortigern, consul of the Gewisseans, who was 
himself very ambitious of the crown, went to Constans the monk, 
and thus addressed himself to him: “You see your father is dead, 
and your brothers on account of their age are incapable of the 
government; neither do I see any of your family besides yourself, 
whom the people ought to promote to the kingdom. If you will 
therefore follow my advice, I will, on condition of your increasing 
my private estate, dispose the people to favour your advancement, 
and free you from that habit, notwithstanding that it is against the 

with an oath, that upon these terms he would grant him whatever 
he would desire. Then Vortigern took him, and investing him in 

king, though not with the free consent of the people. Archbishop 
Guethelin was then dead, nor was there any other that durst per- 

ted the monastic order. However, this proved no hindrance to his 
coronation, for Vortigern himself performed the ceremony instead 

Chap. VII.—Vortigern treacherously 
contrives to get king Constans assassinated. 

of the kingdom to Vortigern, and surrendered himself up so en¬ 


tirely to his counsels, that he did nothing without his order. His 
own incapacity for government obliged him to do this, for he had 
learned any thing else rather than state affairs within his cloister. 

erate with himself what course to take to obtain the crown, of 
which he had been before extremely ambitious. He saw that now 
was his proper time to gain his end easily, when the kingdom was 
wholly intrusted to his management; and Constans, who bore the 
title of king, was no more than the shadow of one; for he was 
of a soft temper, a bad judge in matters of right, and not in the 
least feared, either by his own people, or by the neighbouring 
states. And as for his two brothers, Uther Pendragon and Au¬ 
relius Ambrosius, they were only children in their cradles, and 
therefore incapable of the government. There was likewise this 
farther misfortune, that all the older persons of the nobility were 
dead, so that Vortigern seemed to be the only man surviving, that 
had craft, policy, and experience in matters of state; and all the rest 
in a manner children, or raw youths, who only inherited the hon¬ 
ours of their parents and relations that had been killed in the for¬ 
mer wars. Vortigern, finding a concurrence of so many favourable 
circumstances, contrived how he might easily and cunningly de¬ 
pose Constans the monk, and immediately establish himself in his 
place. But in order to do this, he waited until he had first well es¬ 
tablished his power and interest in several countries. He therefore 

bouring islanders designed an invasion of the kingdom. This be¬ 
ing granted him, he placed his own creatures in those cities, to 
secure them for himself. Then having formed a scheme how to 
execute his treasonable designs, he went to the king, and repre¬ 
sented to him the necessity of augmenting the number of his do¬ 
mestics, that he might more safely oppose the invasion of the en¬ 
emy. “Have not I left all things to your disposal?” said Constans. 
“Do what you will as to that, so that they be but faithful to me.” 
Vortigern replied, “I am informed that the Piets are going to bring 
the Dacians and Norwegians in upon us, with a design to give us 
very great annoyance. I would therefore advise you, and in my 
opinion it is the best course you can take, that you maintain some 
Piets in your court, who may do you good service among those of 
that nation. For if it is true that they are preparing to begin a re¬ 
bellion, you may employ them as spies upon their countrymen in 
their plots and stratagems, so as easily to escape them.” This was 
the dark treason of a secret enemy; for he did not recommend this 
out of regard to the safety of Constans, but because he knew the 
Piets to be a giddy people, and ready for all manner of wicked¬ 
ness; so that, in a fit of drunkenness or passion, they might easily 
be incensed against the king, and make no scruple to assassinate 
him. And such an accident, when it should happen, would make 
an open way for his accession to the throne, which he so often 

ingly he received into the king’s household; and when admitted, 
he showed them more respect than all the rest of the domestics, by 

ble, insomuch that they looked upon him as the king. So great was 
the regard they had for him, that they made songs of him about 
the streets, the subject of which was, that Vortigern deserved the 
government, deserved the sceptre of Britain; but that Constans 
was unworthy of it. This encouraged Vortigern to show them still 
more favour, in order the more firmly to engage them in his in¬ 
terest; and when by these practices he had made them entirely 
his creatures, he took an opportunity, when they were drunk, to 
tell them, that he was going to retire out of Britain, to see if he 
could get a better estate; for the small revenue he had then, he 
said, would not so much as enable him to maintain a retinue of 
fifty men. Then putting on a look of sadness, he withdrew to his 
own apartment, and left them drinking in the hall. The Piets at 
this sight were in inexpressible sorrow, as thinking what he had 

suffer this monk to live? Why do not we kill him, that Vortigern 
may enjoy his crown? Who is so fit to succeed as he? A man so 
generous to us is worthy to rule, and deserves all the honour and 
dignity that we can bestow upon him.” 
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Chap. VIII.—Aurelius Ambrosius and Uther 
Pendragon flee from Vortigern, and go to 
Lesser Britain. 

After this, breaking into Constans’ bed-chamber, they fell upon 
him and killed him, and carried his head to Vortigern. At the 

joy. However, he summoned together the citizens of London, (for 
there the fact was committed,) and commanded all the assassins 
to be bound, and their heads to be cut off for this abominable par¬ 
ricide. In the meantime there were some who had a suspicion, 
that this piece of villany was wholly the contrivance of Vortigern, 

ers again as positively asserted his innocence. At last the matter 
being left in doubt, those who had the care of the two brothers, 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and Uther Pendragon, fled over with them 
into Lesser Britain, for fear of being killed by Vortigern. There 
they were kindly received by king Budes, who took care to give 
them an education suitable to their royal birth. 

Chap. IX.—Vortigern makes himself king of 
Britain. 

Now Vortigern, seeing nobody to rival him in the kingdom, placed 
the crown on his own head, and thus gained the pre-eminence 
over all the rest of the princes. At last his treason being dis¬ 
covered, the people of the adjacent islands, whom the Piets had 
brought into Albania, made insurrection against him. For the Piets 
were enraged on account of the death of their fellow soldiers, who 
had been slain for the murder of Constans, and endeavoured to 
revenge that injury upon him. Vortigern therefore was daily in 
great distress, and lost a considerable part of his army in a war 
with them. He had likewise no less trouble from another quar¬ 
ter, for fear of Aurelius Ambrosius, and his brother Uther Pen¬ 
dragon, who, as we said before, had fled, on his account, into 
Lesser Britain. For he heard it rumoured, day after day, that they 
had now arrived at man’s estate, and had built a vast fleet, with a 
design to return back to the kingdom, which was their undoubted 
right. 

Chap. X.—Vortigern takes the Saxons that 
were new-comers, to his assistance. 

galleys, full of armed men, under the command of two brothers, 
Horsa and Hengist. Vortigern was then at Dorobernia, now Can¬ 
terbury, which city he used often to visit; and being informed of 
the arrival of some tall strangers in large ships, he ordered that 

ence. As soon as they were brought before him, he cast his eyes 
upon the two brothers, who excelled all the rest both in nobility 
and gracefulness of person; and having taken a view of the whole 
company, asked them of what country they were, and what was 
the occasion of their coming into his kingdom. To whom Hengist 
(whose years and wisdom entitled him to a precedence), in the 

“Most noble king, Saxony, which is one of the countries of Ger¬ 
many, was the place of our birth; and the occasion of our coming 

driven out of our native country, for no other reason, but that 
the laws of the kingdom required it. It is customary among us, 

from all the provinces meet together, and command all the youths 
of the kingdom to assemble before them; then casting lots, they 
make choice of the strongest and ablest of them, to go into for- 

native country from a superfluous multitude of people. Our coun¬ 
try, therefore, being of late overstocked, our princes met, and after 
having cast lots, made choice of the youth which you see in your 
presence, and have obliged us to obey the custom which has been 
established of old. And us two brothers, Hengist and Horsa, they 
made generals over them, out of respect to our ancestors, who 
enjoyed the same honour. In obedience, therefore, to the laws so 


long established, we put out to sea, and under the good guidance 
of Mercury have arrived in your kingdom.” 

The king, at the name of Mercury, looking earnestly upon them, 
asked them what religion they professed. “We worship,” replied 
Hengist, “our country’s gods, Saturn and Jupiter, and the other 
deities that govern the world, but especially Mercury, whom in 

secrated the fourth day of the week, still called after his name 
Wodensday. Next to him we worship the powerful goddess, Frea, 
to whom they also dedicated the sixth day, which after her name 
we call Friday.” Vortigern replied, “For your credulity, or rather in¬ 
credulity, I am much grieved, but I rejoice at your arrival, which, 
whether by God’s providence or some other agency, happens very 
seasonably for me in my present difficulties. For I am oppressed 
by my enemies on every side, and if you will engage with me in 
my wars, I will entertain you honourably in my kingdom, and 
bestow upon you lands and other possessions.” The barbarians 
readily accepted his offer, and the agreement between them be¬ 
ing ratified, they resided at his court. Soon after this, the Piets, 
issuing forth from Albania, with a very great army, began to lay 
waste the northern parts of the island. When Vortigern had in¬ 
formation of it, he assembled his forces, and went to meet them 
beyond the Humber. Upon their engaging, the battle proved very 
fierce on both sides, though there was but little occasion for the 
Britons to exert themselves, for the Saxons fought so bravely, that 
the enemy, formerly so victorious, were speedily put to flight. 

Chap. XI.—Hengist brings over great 
numbers of Saxons into Britain, his crafty 
petition to Vortigern. 

Vortigern, therefore, as he owed the victory to them, increased 
his bounty to them, and gave their general, Hengist, large pos¬ 
sessions of land in Lindesia, for the subsistence of himself and 
his fellow soldiers. Hereupon Hengist, who was a man of expe¬ 
rience and subtilty, finding how much interest he had with the 
king, addressed him in this manner:—“Sir, your enemies give you 
disturbance from all quarters, and few of your subjects love you. 
They all threaten you, and say, they are going to bring over Au¬ 
relius Ambrosius from Armorica, to depose you, and make him 
king. If you please, let us send to our country to invite over some 
more soldiers, that with our forces increased we may be better 

of your clemency, if I did not fear a refusal.” Vortigern made an¬ 
swer, “Send your messengers to Germany, and invite over whom 

you shall desire.” Hengist, with a low bow, returned him thanks, 
and said, “The possessions which you have given me in land and 

which becomes my station and birth, because, among other things, 
I should have had some town or city granted me, that I might be 
entitled to greater esteem among the nobility of your kingdom. I 
ought to have been made a consul or prince, since my ancestors 
enjoyed both those dignities.” “It is not in my power,” replied Vor¬ 
tigern, “to do you so much honour, because you are strangers and 
pagans; neither am I yet so far acquainted with your manners and 
customs, as to set you upon a level with my natural born subjects. 
And, indeed, if I did esteem you as my subjects, I should not be for¬ 
ward to do so, because the nobility of my kingdom would strongly 
dissuade me from it.” “Give your servant,” said Hengist, “only so 
much ground in the place you have assigned me, as I can encom¬ 
pass with a leathern thong, for to build a fortress upon, as a place 
of retreat if occasion should require. For I will always be faithful 
to you, as I have been hitherto, and pursue no other design in the 
request which I have made.” With these words the king was pre¬ 
vailed upon to grant him his petition; and ordered him to despatch 
messengers into Germany, to invite more men over speedily to his 

a bull’s hide, made one thong out of the whole, with which he en¬ 
compassed a rocky place that he had carefully made choice of, and 
within that circuit began to build a castle, which, when finished, 
took its name from the thong wherewith it had been measured; 
for it was afterwards called, in the British tongue, Kaercorrei; in 
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Saxon, Thancastre, that is. Thong Castle. 

Chap. XIII.—The bishops, Germanus and 
Lupus, restore the Christian faith that had 
been corrupted in Britain. Octa and Ebissa 
are four times routed by Vortimer. 

At that time came St. Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, 
bishop of Troyes, to preach the gospel to the Britons. For the 
Christian faith had been corrupted among them, partly by the pa¬ 
gans whom the king had brought into society with them, partly 
by the Pelagian heresy, with the poison whereof they had been a 
long time infected. But by the preaching of these holy men, the 
true faith and worship was again restored, the many miracles they 
wrought giving success to their labours. Gildas has in his elegant 
treatise given an account of the many miracles God wrought by 
them. The king being now, as we have said, possessed of the lady, 
Hengist said to him: “As I am your father, I claim the right of being 
your counsellor: do not therefore slight my advice, since it is to my 
countrymen you must owe the conquest of all your enemies. Let 

soldiers, and give them the countries that are in the northern parts 
of Britain, by the wall, between Deira and Albania. For they will 
hinder the inroads of the barbarians, and so you shall enjoy peace 
on the other side of the Humber.” Vortigern complied with his 
request, and ordered them to invite over whomsoever they knew 
able to assist him. Immediately upon the receipt of this message, 
came Octa, Ebissa, and Cherdich, with three hundred ships filled 
with soldiers, who were all kindly received by Vortigern, and had 

in the meantime continued to invite over more and more ships, 
and to augment his numbers daily. Which when the Britons ob¬ 
served, they were afraid of being betrayed by them, and moved 
the king to banish them out of his coasts. For it was contrary 
to the rule of the gospel that Christians should hold fellowship, 

ber of those that were come over was now so great, that they 
were a terror to his subjects; and nobody could now know who 
was a pagan, or who a Christian, since pagans married the daugh¬ 
ters and kinswomen of Christians. These things they represented 
to the king, and endeavoured to dissuade him from entertaining 
them, lest they might, by some treacherous conspiracy, prove an 
overmatch for the native inhabitants. But Vortigern, who loved 
them above all other nations on account of his wife, was deaf to 
their advice. For this reason the Britons quickly desert him, and 
unanimously set up Vortimer his son for their king; who at their 
instigation began to drive out the barbarians, and to make dread¬ 
ful incursions upon them. Four battles he fought with them, and 
was victorious in all: the first upon the river Dereuent; the second 
upon the ford of Epsford, where Horsa and Catigern, another son 
of Vortigern, met and, after a sharp encounter, killed each other; 
the third upon the sea-shore, where the enemies fled shamefully to 
their ships, and betook themselves for refuge to the Isle of Thanet. 
But Vortimer besieged them there, and daily distressed them with 
his fleet. And when they were no longer able to bear the assaults of 
the Britons, they sent king Vortigern, who was present with them 
in all those wars, to his son Vortimer, to desire leave to depart, and 
return back safe to Germany. And while a conference upon this 
subject was being held, they in the meantime went on board their 
long galleys, and, leaving their wives and children behind them, 

Chap. XIV.—Vortimer’s kindness to his 
soldiers at his death. 

Vortimer, after this great success, began to restore his subjects to 
their possessions which had been taken from them, and to show 
them all marks of his affection and esteem, and at the instance of 
St. Germanus to rebuild their churches. But his goodness quickly 
stirred up the enmity of the devil against him, who entering into 
the heart of his stepmother Rowen, excited her to contrive his 
death. For this purpose she consulted with the poisoners, and pro¬ 


cured one who was intimate with him, whom she corrupted with 
large and numerous presents, to give him a poisonous draught; 
so that this brave soldier, as soon as he had taken it, was seized 
with a sudden illness, that deprived him of all hopes of life. Here¬ 
upon he forthwith ordered all his men to come to him, and having 
shown them how near he was to his end, distributed among them 

to comfort them in their sorrow and lamentation for him, telling 
them, he was only going the way of all flesh. But he exhorted 
those brave and warlike young men, who had attended him in all 
his victories, to persist courageously in the defence of their coun¬ 
try against all hostile invasion; and with wonderful greatness of 

the Saxons used to land, and his body when dead to be buried on 
the top of it, that the sight of his tomb might frighten back the 
barbarians to Germany. For he said none of them would dare ap¬ 
proach the country, that should but get a sight of his tomb. Such 
was the admirable bravery of this great man, who, as he had been 

dead. Notwithstanding which, he was no sooner dead, than the 
Britons had no regard to his orders, but buried him at London. 

Chap. XV.—Hengist, having wickedly 
murdered the princes of Britain, keeps 
Vortigern prisoner. 

Vortigern, after the death of his son, was again restored to the 
kingdom, and at the request of his wife sent messengers into Ger¬ 
many to Hengist, with an invitation to return into Britain, but pri¬ 
vately, and with a small retinue, to prevent a quarrel between the 
barbarians and his subjects. But Hengist, hearing that Vortimer 
was dead, raised an army of no less than three hundred thousand 
men, and fitting out a fleet returned with them to Britain. When 
Vortigern and the nobility heard of the arrival of so vast a mul¬ 
titude, they were immoderately incensed, and, after consultation 
together, resolved to fight them, and drive them from their coasts. 
Hengist, being informed of their design by messengers sent from 
his daughter, immediately entered into deliberation what course 
to pursue against them. After several stratagems had been con- 

making show of peace. With this view he sent ambassadors to 
the king, to declare to him, that he had not brought so great a 
number of men for the purpose either of staying with him, or of¬ 
fering any violence to the country. But the reason why he brought 
them, was because he thought Vortimer was yet living, and that he 
should have occasion for them against him, in case of an assault. 
But now since he no longer doubted of his being dead, he submit¬ 
ted himself and his people to the disposal of Vortigern; so that he 
might retain as many of them as he should think fit, and whomso¬ 
ever he rejected Hengist would allow to return back without de¬ 
lay to Germany. And if these terms pleased Vortigern, he desired 

sented to the king, he was mightily pleased, as being very unwill- 

Saxons to meet upon the kalends of May, which were now very 
near, at the monastery of Ambrius, for the settling of the mat¬ 
ters above-mentioned. The appointment being agreed to on both 
sides, Hengist, with a new design of villany in his head, ordered his 
soldiers to carry every one of them a long dagger under their gar¬ 
ments; and while the conference should be held with the Britons, 
who would have no suspicion of them, he would give them this 
word of command, “Nemet oure Saxas;” at which moment they 
were all to be ready to seize boldly every one his next man, and 
with his drawn dagger stab him. Accordingly they all met at the 
time and place appointed, and began to treat of peace; and when 
a fit opportunity offered for executing his villany, Hengist cried 

and held him by his cloak. The Saxons, upon the signal given, 
drew their daggers, and falling upon the princes, who little sus- 

hundred and sixty barons and consuls; to whose bodies St. Eldad 
afterwards gave Christian burial, not far from Kaercaradoc, now 
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Salisbury, in a burying-place near the monastery of Ambrius, the 
abbat, who was the founder of it. For they all came without arms, 
having no thoughts of anything but treating of peace; which gave 
the others a fairer opportunity of exercising their villainous design 
against them. But the pagans did not escape unpunished while 
they acted this wickedness; a great number of them being killed 
during this massacre of their enemies. For the Britons, taking up 
clubs and stones from the ground, resolutely defended themselves, 
and did good execution upon the traitors. 

Chap. XVI.—Eldol’s valiant exploit. Hengist 
forces Vortigern to yield up the strongest 
fortifications in Britain, in consideration of 
his release. 

There was present one Eldol, consul of Gloucester, who, at the 
sight of this treachery, took up a stake which he happened to find, 
and with that made his defence. Every blow he gave carried death 
along with it; and by breaking either the head, arms, shoulders, or 
legs of a great many, he struck no small terror into the traitors, nor 
did he move from the spot before he had killed with that weapon 
seventy men. But being no longer able to stand his ground against 
such numbers, he made his escape from them, and retired to his 
own city. Many fell on both sides, but the Saxons got the victory; 
because the Britons, having no suspicion of treachery, came un¬ 
armed, and therefore made a weaker defence. After the commis¬ 
sion of this detestable villany, the Saxons would not kill Vortigern; 
but having threatened him with death and bound him, demanded 
his cities and fortified places in consideration of their granting him 
his life. He, to secure himself, denied them nothing; and when 
they had made him confirm his grants with an oath, they released 
him from his chains, and then marched first to London, which they 
took, as they did afterwards York, Lincoln, and Winchester; wast¬ 
ing the countries through which they passed, and destroying the 
people, as wolves do sheep when left by their shepherds. When 
Vortigern saw the desolation which they made, he retired into the 

people. 

Chap. XVII.—Vortigern, after consultation 
with magicians, orders a youth to he 
brought that never had a father. 

At last he had recourse to magicians for their advice, and com- 

to build a very strong tower for his own safety, since he had lost all 

Mount Erir, where he assembled workmen from several countries, 
and ordered them to build the tower. The builders, therefore, be¬ 
gan to lay the foundation; but whatever they did one day the earth 
swallowed up the next, so as to leave no appearance of their work. 
Vortigern being informed of this again consulted with his magi¬ 
cians concerning the cause of it, who told him that he must find 
out a youth that never had a father, and kill him, and then sprin¬ 
kle the stones and cement with his blood; for by those means, 
they said, he would have a firm foundation. Hereupon messen¬ 
gers were despatched away over all the provinces, to inquire out 
such a man. In their travels they came to a city, called afterwards 
Kaermerdin, where they saw some young men, playing before the 
gate, and went up to them; but being weary with their journey, 
they sat down in the ring, to see if they could meet with what 
they were in quest of. Towards evening, there happened on a sud¬ 
den a quarrel between two of the young men, whose names were 
Merlin and Dabutius. In the dispute, Dabutius said to Merlin: “You 

our birth? I am descended of royal race, both by my father and 
mother’s side. As for you, nobody knows what you are, for you 
never had a father.” At that word the messengers looked earnestly 
upon Merlin, and asked the by-standers who he was. They told 
him, it was not known who was his father; but that his mother 
was daughter to the king of Dimetia, and that she lived in St. Pe¬ 
ter’s church among the nuns of that city. 


Chap. XVIII.—Vortigern inquires of Merlin’s 
mother concerning her conception of him. 

Upon this the messengers hastened to the governor of the city, and 
ordered him, in the king’s name, to send Merlin and his mother 
to the king. As soon as the governor understood the occasion of 

tigern to complete his design. When they were introduced into 
the king’s presence, he received the mother in a very respectful 

she, “by the life of your soul and mine, I know nobody that begot 
him of me. Only this I know, that as I was once with my compan¬ 
ions in our chambers, there appeared to me a person in the shape 
of a most beautiful young man, who often embraced me eagerly in 
his arms, and kissed me; and when he had stayed a little time, he 
suddenly vanished out of my sight. But many times after this he 
would talk with me when I sat alone, without making any visible 
appearance. When he had a long time haunted me in this manner, 
he at last lay with me several times in the shape of a man, and 
left me with child. And I do affirm to you, my sovereign lord, that 
excepting that young man, I know no body that begot him of me.” 
The king full of admiration at this account, ordered Maugantius to 
be called, that he might satisfy him as to the possibility of what the 
woman had related. Maugantius, being introduced, and having 
the whole matter repeated to him, said to Vortigern: “In the books 
of our philosophers, and in a great many histories, I have found 
that several men have had the like original. For, as Apuleius in¬ 
forms us in his book concerning the Demon of Socrates, between 
the moon and the earth inhabit those spirits, which we will call 
incubuses. These are of the nature partly of men, and partly of 

with women. Perhaps one of them appeared to this woman, and 
begot that young man of her.” 

Chap. XIX.—Merlin’s speech to the king’s 
magicians, and advice about the building of 
the tower. 

Merlin in the meantime was attentive to all that had passed, and 
then approached the king, and said to him, “For what reason am I 
and my mother introduced into your presence?”—“My magicians,” 

father, with whose blood my building is to be sprinkled, in order 
to make it stand.”—“Order your magicians,” said Merlin, “to come 
before me, and I will convict them of a lie.” The king was sur¬ 
prised at his words, and presently ordered the magicians to come, 
and sit down before Merlin, who spoke to them after this man¬ 
ner: “Because you are ignorant what it is that hinders the foun¬ 
dation of the tower, you have recommended the shedding of my 
blood for cement to it, as if that would presently make it stand. 
But tell me now, what is there under the foundation? For some¬ 
thing there is that will not suffer it to stand.” The magicians at this 
began to be afraid, and made him no answer. Then said Merlin, 
who was also called Ambrose, “I entreat your majesty would com¬ 
mand your workmen to dig into the ground, and you will find a 
pond which causes the foundation to sink.” This accordingly was 
done, and then presently they found a pond deep under ground, 
which had made it give way. Merlin after this went again to the 
magicians, and said, “Tell me ye false sycophants, what is there 

will see two hollow stones, and in them two dragons asleep.” The 
king made no scruple of believing him, since he had found true 
what he said of the pond, and therefore ordered it to be drained: 
which done, he found as Merlin had said; and now was possessed 
with the greatest admiration of him. Nor were the rest that were 

divine inspiration. 
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Chap. I.—Geoffrey of Monmouth’s preface 
to Merlin’s prophecy. 

I had not got thus far in my history, when the subject of public 
discourse happening to be concerning Merlin, I was obliged to 
publish his prophecies at the request of my acquaintance, but es¬ 
pecially of Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, a prelate of the greatest 
piety and wisdom. There was not any person, either among the 
clergy or laity, that was attended with such a train of knights and 
noblemen, whom his settled piety and great munificence engaged 
in his service. Out of a desire, therefore, to gratify him, I trans¬ 
lated these prophecies, and sent them to him with the following 

Chap. II.—Geoffrey’s letter to Alexander, 
bishop of Lincoln. 

“The regard which I owe to your great worth, most noble prelate, 
has obliged me to undertake the translation of Merlin’s prophe¬ 
cies out of British into Latin, before I had made an end of the his¬ 
tory which I had begun concerning the acts of the British kings. 
For my design was to have finished that first, and afterwards to 
have taken this work in hand; lest by being engaged on both at 
once, I should be less capable of attending with any exactness 
to either. Notwithstanding, since the deference which is paid to 
your penetrating judgment will screen me from censure, I have 
employed my rude pen, and in a coarse style present you with 
a translation out of a language with which you are unacquainted. 
At the same time, I cannot but wonder at your recommending this 
matter to one of my low genius, when you might have caused so 
many men of greater learning, and a richer vein of intellect, to 
undertake it; who, with their sublime strains, would much more 
agreeably have entertained you. Besides, without any disparage- 

say, that you yourself, if the business of your high station would 
give you leisure, are capable of furnishing us with loftier produc- 

pleasure that Geoffrey of Monmouth should be employed in this 
prophecy, he hopes you will favourably accept of his performance, 

polished, or otherwise faulty in it.” 

Chap. III.—The prophecy of Merlin. 

As Vortigern, king of the Britons, was sitting upon the bank of the 
drained pond, the two dragons, one of which was white, the other 
red, came forth, and, approaching one another, began a terrible 
fight, and cast forth fire with their breath. But the white dragon 
had the advantage, and made the other fly to the end of the lake. 
And he, for grief at his flight, renewed the assault upon his pur¬ 
suer, and forced him to retire. After this battle of the dragons, the 
king commanded Ambrose Merlin to tell him what it portended. 
Upon which he, bursting into tears, delivered what his prophetical 
spirit suggested to him, as follows:— 

“Woe to the red dragon, for his banishment hasteneth on. His 

the Saxons whom you invited over; but the red denotes the British 
nation, which shall be oppressed by the white. Therefore shall its 
mountains be levelled as the valleys, and the rivers of the valleys 
shall run with blood. The exercise of religion shall be destroyed, 
and churches be laid open to ruin. At last the oppressed shall pre¬ 
vail, and oppose the cruelty of foreigners. For a boar of Cornwall 

The islands of the ocean shall be subject to his power, and he shall 
possess the forests of Gaul. The house of Romulus shall dread his 
courage, and his end shall be doubtful. He shall be celebrated in 
the mouths of the people; and his exploits shall be food to those 
that relate them. Six of his posterity shall sway the sceptre, but 

a sea-wolf, whom the woods of Africa shall accompany. Religion 
shall be again abolished, and there shall be a translation of the 
metropolitan sees. The dignity of London shall adorn Dorobernia, 
and the seventh pastor of York shall be resorted to in the king¬ 
dom of Armorica. Menevia shall put on the pall of the City of 


infant growing in the womb. It shall rain a shower of blood, and 
a raging famine shall afflict mankind. When these things happen, 
the red one shall be grieved; but when his fatigue is over, shall 
grow strong. Then shall misfortunes hasten upon the white one, 
and the buildings of his gardens shall be pulled down. Seven that 
sway the sceptre shall be killed, one of whom shall become a saint. 
The wombs of mothers shall be ripped up, and infants be abortive. 
There shall be a most grievous punishment of men, that the na¬ 
tives may be restored. He that shall do these things shall put on 

guard the gates of London. After this, shall the red dragon return 
to his proper manners, and turn his rage upon himself. There¬ 
fore shall the revenge of the Thunderer show itself, for every field 
shall disappoint the husbandmen. Mortality shall snatch away the 
people, and make a desolation over all countries. The remainder 
shall quit their native soil, and make foreign plantations. A blessed 
king shall prepare a fleet, and shall be reckoned the twelfth in the 
court among the saints. There shall be a miserable desolation of 
the kingdom, and the floors of the harvests shall return to the 
fruitful forests. The white dragon shall rise again, and invite over 
a daughter of Germany. Our gardens shall be again replenished 
with foreign seed, and the red one shall pine away at the end of 
the pond. After that, shall the German worm be crowned, and the 
brazen prince buried. He has his bounds assigned him, which he 
shall not be able to pass. For a hundred and fifty years he shall 
continue in trouble and subjection, but shall bear sway three hun¬ 
dred. Then shall the north wind rise against him, and shall snatch 
away the flowers which the west wind produced. There shall be 
gilding in the temples, nor shall the edge of the sword cease. The 
German dragon shall hardly get to his holes, because the revenge 
of his treason shall overtake him. At last he shall flourish for a 
little time, but the decimation of Neustria shall hurt him. For a 
people in wood and in iron coats shall come, and revenge upon 
him his wickedness. They shall restore the ancient inhabitants 
to their dwellings, and there shall be an open destruction of for¬ 
eigners. The seed of the white dragon shall be swept out of our 
gardens, and the remainder of his generation shall be decimated. 
They shall bear the yoke of slavery, and wound their mother with 
spades and ploughs. After this shall succeed two dragons, whereof 
one shall be killed with the sting of envy, but the other shall re¬ 
turn under the shadow of a name. Then shall succeed a lion of 
justice, at whose roar the Gallican towers and the island dragons 
shall tremble. In those days gold shall be squeezed from the lily 
and the nettle, and silver shall flow from the hoofs of bellowing 
cattle. The frizzled shall put on various fleeces, and the outward 
habit denote the inward parts. The feet of barkers shall be cut off; 
wild beasts shall enjoy peace; mankind shall be grieved at their 
punishment; the form of commerce shall be divided; the h a lf sh a ll 
be round. The ravenousness of kites shall be destroyed, and the 
teeth of wolves blunted. The lion’s whelps shall be transformed 
into sea-fishes; and an eagle shall build her nest upon Mount Ar- 
avius. Venedotia shall grow red with the blood of mothers, and 
the house of Corineus kill six brethren. The island shall be wet 
with night tears; so that all shall be provoked to all things. Woe to 
thee, Neustria, because the lion’s brain shall be poured upon thee: 
and he shall be banished with shattered limbs from his native soil. 
Posterity shall endeavour to fly above the highest places; but the 
favour of new comers shall be exalted. Piety shall hurt the posses¬ 
sor of things got by impiety, till he shall have put on his Father: 
therefore, being armed with the teeth of a boar, he shall ascend 
above the tops of mountains, and the shadow of him that wears 
a helmet. Albania shall be enraged, and, assembling her neigh¬ 
bours, shall be employed in shedding blood. There shall be put 
into her jaws a bridle that shall be made on the coast of Armorica. 
The eagle of the broken covenant shall gild it over, and rejoice in 
her third nest. The roaring whelps shall watch, and, leaving the 
woods, shall hunt within the walls of cities. They shall make no 
small slaughter of those that oppose them, and shall cut off the 
tongues of bulls. They shall load the necks of roaring lions with 
chains, and restore the times of their ancestors. Then from the 
first to the fourth, from the fourth to the third, from the third to 
the second, the thumb shall roll in oil. The sixth shall overturn 
the walls of Ireland, and change the woods into a plain. He shall 
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reduce several parts to one, and be crowned with the head of a 
lion. His beginning shall lay open to wandering affection, but his 
end shall carry him up to the blessed, who are above. For he shall 

convenient places. Two cities he shall invest with two palls, and 
shall bestow virgin-presents upon virgins. He shall merit by this 
the favour of the Thunderer, and shall be placed among the saints. 
From him shall proceed a lynx penetrating all things, who shall be 
bent upon the ruin of his own nation; for, through him, Neustria 
shall lose both islands, and be deprived of its ancient dignity. Then 
shall the natives return back to the island; for there shall arise a 
dissension among foreigners. Also a hoary old man, sitting upon 

shall measure out a mill upon it with a white rod. Cadwallader 
shall call upon Conan, and take Albania into alliance. Then shall 
there be a slaughter of foreigners; then shall the rivers run with 
blood. Then shall break forth the fountains of Armorica, and they 
shall be crowned with the diadem of Brutus. Cambria shall be 
filled with joy; and the oaks of Cornwall shall flourish. The island 
shall be called by the name of Brutus: and the name given it by 
foreigners shall be abolished. From Conan shall proceed a warlike 
boar, that shall exercise the sharpness of his tusks within the Gal¬ 
lic woods. For he shall cut down all the larger oaks, and shall be a 
defence to the smaller. The Arabians and Africans shall dread him; 
for he shall pursue his furious course to the farther part of Spain. 
There shall succeed the goat of the Venereal castle, having golden 
horns and a silver beard, who shall breathe such a cloud out of 
his nostrils, as shall darken the whole surface of the island. There 

the fruitfulness of the soil. Women shall become serpents in their 
gait, and all their motions shall be full of pride. The camp of Venus 

The fountain of a river shall be turned into blood; and two kings 
shall fight a duel at Stafford for a lioness. Luxury shall overspread 

All these things shall three ages see; till the buried kings shall be 
exposed to public view in the city of London. Famine shall again 
return; mortality shall return; and the inhabitants shall grieve for 
the destruction of their cities. Then shall come the board of com¬ 
merce, who shall recall the scattered flocks to the pasture they had 
lost. Flis breast shall be food to the hungry, and his tongue drink 
to the thirsty. Out of his mouth shall flow rivers, that shall water 
the parched jaws of men. After this shall be produced a tree upon 
the Tower of London, which, having no more than three branches, 
shall overshadow the surface of the whole island with the breadth 
of its leaves. Its adversary, the north wind, shall come upon it, and 
with its noxious blast shall snatch away the third branch; but the 
two remaining ones shall possess its place, till they shall destroy 
one another by the multitude of their leaves; and then shall it ob¬ 
tain the place of those two, and shall give sustenance to birds of 
foreign nations. It shall be esteemed hurtful to native fowls; for 
they shall not be able to fly freely for fear of its shadow. There shall 
succeed the ass of wickedness, swift against the goldsmiths, but 
slow against the ravenousness of wolves. In those days the oaks of 
the forests shall burn, and acorns grow upon the branches of teil 
trees. The Severn sea shall discharge itself through seven mouths, 
and the river Uske burn seven months. Fishes shall die with the 
heat thereof; and of them shall be engendered serpents. The baths 
of Badon shall grow cold, and their salubrious waters engender 
death. London shall mourn for the death of twenty thousand; and 
the river Thames shall be turned into blood. The monks in their 
cowls shall be forced to marry, and their cry shall be heard upon 
the mountains of the Alps.” 

Chap. IV.—The continuation of the 
prophecy. 

“Three springs shall break forth in the city of Winchester, whose 
rivulets shall divide the island into three parts. Whoever shall 
drink of the first, shall enjoy long fife, and shall never be af¬ 
flicted with sickness. He that shall drink of the second, shall die of 
hunger, and paleness and horror shall sit in his countenance. He 
that shall drink of the third, shall be surprised with sudden death, 


neither shall his body be capable of burial. Those that are willing 
to escape so great a surfeit, will endeavour to hide it with several 
coverings, but whatever bulk shall be laid upon it, shall receive the 
form of another body. For earth shall be turned into stones; stones 
into water; wood into ashes; ashes into water, if cast over it. Also a 
damsel shall be sent from the city of the forest of Canute to admin¬ 
ister a cure, who, after she shall have practised all her arts, shall 
dry up the noxious fountains only with her breath. Afterwards, 
as soon as she shall have refreshed herself with the wholesome 
liquor, she shall bear in her right hand the wood of Caledon, and 
in her left the forts of the walls of London. Wherever she shall go, 
she shall make sulphureous steps, which will smoke with a double 
flame. That smoke shall rouse up the city of Ruteni, and shall make 
food for the inhabitants of the deep. She shall overflow with rueful 
tears, and shall fill the island with her dreadful cry. She shall be 
killed by a hart with ten branches, four of which shall bear golden 
diadems; but the other six shall be turned into buffalo's horns, 
whose hideous sound shall astonish the three islands of Britain. 
The Daneian wood shall be stirred up, and breaking forth into a 

thy side, and say to Winchester, the earth shall swallow thee up. 
Translate the seat of thy pastor to the place where ships come to 
harbour, and the rest of the members will follow the head. For the 
day hasteneth, in which thy citizens shall perish on account of the 
guilt of perjury. The whiteness of wool has been hurtful to thee, 
and the variety of its tinctures. Woe to the perjured nation, for 
whose sake the renowned city shall come to ruin. The ships shall 
rejoice at so great an augmentation, and one shall be made out of 
two. It shall be rebuilt by Eric, loaden with apples, to the smell 
whereof the birds of several woods shall flock together. He shall 
add to it a vast palace, and wall it round with six hundred towers. 
Therefore shall London envy it, and triply increase her walls. The 
river Thames shall encompass it round, and the fame of the work 
shall pass beyond the Alps. Eric shall hide his apples within it, and 
shall make subterraneous passages. At that time shall the stones 
speak, and the sea towards the Gallic coast be contracted into a 
narrow space. On each bank shall one man hear another, and the 
soil of the island shall be enlarged. The secrets of the deep shall be 
revealed, and Gaul shall tremble for fear. After these things shall 
come forth a hern from the forest of Calaterium, which shall fly 
round the island for two years together. With her nocturnal cry 
she shall call together the winged kind, and assemble to her all 
sorts of fowls. They shall invade the tillage of husbandmen, and 
devour all the grain of the harvests. Then shall follow a famine 
upon the people, and a grievous mortality upon the famine. But 
when this calamity shall be over, a detestable bird shall go to the 
valley of Galabes, and shall raise it to be a high mountain. Upon 
the top thereof it shall also plant an oak, and build its nest in its 
branches. Three eggs shall be produced in the nest, from whence 
sh a ll come forth a fox, a wolf, and a bear. The fox shall devour her 
mother, and bear the head of an ass. In this monstrous form shall 
she frighten her brothers, and make them fly into Neustria. But 
they shall stir up the tusky boar, and returning in a fleet shall en¬ 
counter with the fox; who at the beginning of the fight shall feign 
herself dead, and move the boar to compassion. Then shall the 
boar approach her carcass, and standing over her, shall breathe 
upon her face and eyes. But she, not forgetting her cunning, shall 
bite his left foot, and pluck it off from his body. Then shall she 
leap upon him, and snatch away his right ear and tail, and hide 
herself in the caverns of the mountains. Therefore shall the de¬ 
luded boar require the wolf and bear to restore him his members; 
who, as soon as they shall enter into the cause, shall promise two 
feet of the fox, together with the ear and tail, and of these they 
shall make up the members of a hog. With this he shall be satis¬ 
fied, and expect the promised restitution. In the meantime shall 
the fox descend from the mountains, and change herself into a 
wolf, and under pretence of holding a conference with the boar, 
she shall go to him, and craftily devour him. After that she shall 

bers, shall wait for her brothers; but as soon as they are come, she 
shall suddenly kill them with her tusks, and shall be crowned with 
the head of a Hon. In her days shall a serpent be brought forth, 
which shall be a destroyer of m a nkind. With its length it shall 
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encompass London, and devour all that pass by it. The mountain 
ox shall take the head of a wolf, and whiten his teeth in the Sev¬ 
ern. He shall gather to him the flocks of Albania and Cambria, 
which shall drink the river Thames dry. The ass shall call the goat 
with the long beard, and shall borrow his shape. Therefore shall 
the mountain ox be incensed, and having called the wolf, shall be¬ 
come a horned bull against them. In the exercise of his cruelty 
he shall devour their flesh and bones, but shall be burned upon 
the top of Urian. The ashes of his funeral-pile shall be turned into 
swans, that shall swim on dry ground as on a river. They shall 
devour fishes in fishes, and swallow up men in men. But when 
old age shall come upon them, they shall become sea-wolves, and 
practise their frauds in the deep. They shall drown ships, and col¬ 
lect no small quantity of silver. The Thames shall again flow, and 
assembling together the rivers, shall pass beyond the bounds of its 
channel. It shall cover the adjacent cities, and overturn the moun¬ 
tains that oppose its course. Being full of deceit and wickedness, 
it shall make use of the fountain Galabes. Hence shall arise fac¬ 
tions provoking the Venedotians to war. The oaks of the forest 
shall meet together, and encounter the rocks of the Gewisseans. 
A raven shall attend with the kites, and devour the carcasses of the 
slain. An owl shall build her nest upon the walls of Gloucester, and 
in her nest shall be brought forth an ass. The serpent of Malvernia 
shall bring him up, and put him upon many fraudulent practices. 
Having taken the crown, he shall ascend on high, and frighten the 
people of the country with his hideous braying. In his days shall 
the Pachaian mountains tremble, and the provinces be deprived of 
their woods. For there shall come a worm with a fiery breath, and 
with the vapour it sends forth shall burn up the trees. Out of it 
shall proceed seven lions deformed with the heads of goats. With 
the stench of their nostrils they shall corrupt women, and make 

own son, because they shall grow wanton like brute beasts. Then 
shall come the giant of wickedness, and terrify all with the sharp¬ 
ness of his eyes. Against him shall arise the dragon of Worcester, 
and shall endeavour to banish him. But in the engagement the 
dragon shall be worsted, and oppressed by the wickedness of the 
conqueror. For he shall mount upon the dragon, and putting off 
his garment shall sit upon him naked. The dragon shall bear him 
up on high, and beat his naked rider with his tail erected. Upon 
this the giant rousing up his whole strength, shall break his jaws 
with his sword. At last the dragon shall fold itself up under its tail, 
and die of poison. After him shall succeed the boar of Totness, 
and oppress the people with grievous tyranny. Gloucester shall 
send forth a lion, and shall disturb him in his cruelty, in several 
battles. He shall trample him under his feet, and terrify him with 
open jaws. At last the lion shall quarrel with the kingdom, and get 
upon the backs of the nobility. A bull shall come into the quarrel, 
and strike the lion with his right foot. He shall drive him through 
all the inns in the kingdom, but shall break his horns against the 
walls of Oxford. The fox of Kaerdubalem shall take revenge on the 
lion, and destroy him entirely with her teeth. She shall be encom¬ 
passed by the adder of Lincoln, who with a horrible hiss shall give 
notice of his presence to a multitude of dragons. Then shall the 
dragons encounter, and tear one another to pieces. The winged 
shall oppress that which wants wings, and fasten its claws into 
the poisonous cheeks. Others shall come into the quarrel, and kill 
one another. A fifth shall succeed those that are slain, and by var¬ 
ious stratagems shall destroy the rest. He shall get upon the back 

throwing off his garment, he shall get upon another, and put his 
right and left hand upon his tail. Thus being naked shall he over¬ 
rest he shall gall in their flight, and drive them round the kingdom. 
Upon this shall come a roaring lion dreadful for his monstrous cru¬ 
elty. Fifteen parts shall he reduce to one, and shall alone possess 
the people. The giant of the snow-white colour shall shine, and 
cause the white people to flourish. Pleasures shall effeminate the 
princes, and they shall suddenly be changed into beasts. Among 
them shall arise a lion swelled with hum a n gore. Under him shall 
a reaper be placed in the standing com, who, while he is reap¬ 
ing, shall be oppressed by him. A charioteer of York shall appease 


which he shall drive. With his sword unsheathed shall he threaten 
the East, and fill the tracks of his wheels with blood. Afterwards 
he shall become a sea-fish, who, being roused up with the hissing 
of a serpent, shall engender with him. From hence shall be pro¬ 
duced three thundering bulls, who having eaten up their pastures 
shall be turned into trees. The first shall carry a whip of vipers, 

away the whip, but shall be taken by the last. They shall turn 
away their faces from one another, till they have thrown away 
the poisoned cup. To him shall succeed a husbandman of Alba¬ 
nia, at whose back shall be a serpent. He shall be employed in 
ploughing the ground, that the country may become white with 
com. The serpent shall endeavour to diffuse his poison, in order 
to blast the harvest. A grievous mortality shall sweep away the 
people, and the walls of cities shall be made desolate. There shall 
be given for a remedy the city of Claudius, which shall interpose 
the nurse of the scourger. For she shall bear a dose of medicine, 
and in a short time the island shall be restored. Then shall two 
successively sway the sceptre, whom a horned dragon shall serve. 
One shall come in armour, and shall ride upon a flying serpent. 
He shall sit upon his back with his naked body, and cast his right 
hand upon his tail. With his cry shall the seas be moved and he 
shall strike terror into the second. The second therefore shall en¬ 
ter into confederacy with the lion; but a quarrel happening, they 
shall encounter one another. They shall distress one another, but 
the courage of the beast shall gain the advantage. Then shall come 
one with a drum, and appease the rage of the lion. Therefore shall 
the people of the kingdom be at peace, and provoke the lion to a 
dose of physic. In his established seat he shall adjust the weights, 
but shall stretch out his hands into Albania. For which reason 
the northern provinces shall be grieved, and open the gates of the 

Cornwall with his tail. He shall be opposed by a soldier in a char¬ 
iot, who shall transform that people into a boar. The boar shall 
therefore ravage the provinces, but shall hide his head in the depth 
of Severn. A man shall embrace a lion in wine, and the dazzling 
brightness of gold shall blind the eyes of beholders. Silver shall 

Men shall be drunk with wine, and, regardless of heaven, shall be 
intent upon the earth. From them shall the stars turn away their 
faces, and confound their usual course. Corn will wither at their 
malign aspects; and there shall fall no dew from heaven. The roots 
and branches will change their places, and the novelty of the thing 
shall pass for a miracle. The brightness of the sun shall fade at the 
amber of Mercury, and horror shall seize the beholders. Stilbon 
of Arcadia shall change his shield; the helmet of Mars shall call 
Venus. The helmet of Mars shall make a shadow; and the rage of 

the marine Phoebus shall torment the clouds; Jupiter shall go out 
of his lawful paths; and Venus forsake her stated lines. The ma¬ 
lignity of the star Saturn shall fall down in rain, and slay mankind 
with a crooked sickle. The twelve houses of the star shall lament 
the irregular excursions of their guests; and Gemini omit their 

Libra shall hang obliquely, till Aries puts his crooked horns un¬ 
der them. The tail of Scorpio shall produce lightning, and Cancer 
quarrel with the Sun. Virgo shall mount upon the back of Sagit¬ 
tarius, and darken her virgin flowers. The chariot of the Moon 
shall disorder the zodiac, and the Pleiades break forth into weep¬ 
ing. No offices of Janus shall hereafter return, but his gate being 
shut shall he hid in the chinks of Ariadne. The seas shall rise up 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the dust of the ancients shall be 
restored. The winds shall fight together with a dreadful blast, and 
their sound shall reach the stars.” 

BOOK VIII. 

Chap. I.—Vortigern asks Merlin concerning 
his own death. 

Merlin, by delivering these and many other prophecies, caused in 
all that were present an admiration at the ambiguity of his expres¬ 
sions. But Vortigern above all the rest both admired and applauded 
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the wisdom, and prophetical spirit of the young man: for that age 
had produced none that ever talked in such a manner before him. 
Being therefore curious to learn his own fate, he desired the young 
man to tell him what he knew concerning that particular. Merlin 
answered:—“Fly the fire of the sons of Constantine, if you are able 
to do it: already are they fitting out their ships: already are they 

sails to the wind. They will steer towards Britain: they will invade 
the Saxon nation: they will subdue that wicked people; but they 

did you prove a traitor to their father, and invite the Saxons into 
the island. You invited them for your safeguard; but they came 
for a punishment to you. Two deaths instantly threaten you; nor 
is it easy to determine, which you can best avoid. For on the one 
hand the Saxons shall lay waste your country, and endeavour to 

brosius and Uther Pendragon, whose business will be to revenge 
their father’s murder upon you. Seek out some refuge if you can: 
to-morrow they will be on the shore of Totness. The faces of the 
Saxons shall look red with blood, Hengist shall be killed, and Au¬ 
relius Ambrosius shall be crowned. Fie shall bring peace to the 
nation; he shall restore the churches; but shall die of poison. His 
brother Uther Pendragon shall succeed him, whose days also shall 
be cut short by poison. There shall be present at the commission 
of this treason your own issue, whom the boar of Cornwall sh a ll 
devour.” Accordingly the next day early, arrived Aurelius Ambro¬ 
sius and his brother, with ten thousand men. 

Chap. II.—Aurelius Ambrosius, being 
anointed king of Britain, burns Vortigern 
besieged in a tower. 

As soon as the news of his coming was divulged, the Britons, who 
had been dispersed by their great calamities, met together from all 
parts, and gaining this new accession of strength from their coun¬ 
trymen, displayed unusual vigour. Having assembled together the 

homage. And when the people were urgent to fall upon the Sax¬ 
ons, he dissuaded them from it, because his desire was to pursue 
Vortigern first. For the treason committed against his father so 
very much affected him, that he thought nothing done till that was 
first avenged. In pursuance therefore of this design, he marched 

tigern had fled for refuge. That town was in the country of Hergin, 
upon the river Gania, in the mountain called Cloarius. As soon as 
Ambrosius was arrived there, bearing in his mind the murder of 
his father and brother, he spake thus to Eldol, duke of Gloucester. 

“See, most noble duke, whether the walls of this city are able 
to protect Vortigern against my sheathing this sword in his bow¬ 
els. He deserves to die, and you cannot, I suppose, be ignorant 
of his desert. Oh most villainous of men, whose crimes deserve 
inexpressible tortures! First he betrayed my father Constantine, 
who had delivered him and his country from the inroads of the 
Piets; afterwards my brother Constans whom he made king on 
purpose to destroy him. Again, when by his craft he had usurped 
the crown, he introduced pagans among the natives, in order to 
abuse those who continued stedfast in their loyalty to me: but 
by the good providence of God, he unwarily fell into the snare, 
which he had laid for my faithful subjects. For the Saxons, when 
they found him out in his wickedness, drove him from the king¬ 
dom; for which nobody ought to be concerned. But this I think 
matter of just grief, that this odious people, whom that detestable 
traitor invited over, has expelled the nobility, laid waste a fruit¬ 
ful country, destroyed the holy churches, and almost extinguished 
Christianity over the whole kingdom. Now, therefore, my coun¬ 
trymen, show yourselves men; first revenge yourselves upon him 
that was the occasion of all these disasters; then let us turn our 

tyranny.” 

Immediately, therefore, they set their engines to work, and 

attempts failed, they had recourse to fire, which meeting with 
proper fuel ceased not to rage, till it had burned down the tower 


Chap. III.—The praise of Aurelius’s valour. 
The levity of the Scots exposed. Forces 
raised against Hengist. 

Hengist, with his Saxons, was struck with terror at this news, 
for he dreaded the valour of Aurelius. Such was the bravery and 
courage this prince was master of, that while he was in Gaul, there 
was none that durst encounter with him. For in all encounters he 
either dismounted his adversary, or broke his spear. Besides, he 
was magnificent in his presents, constant at his devotions, tem¬ 
perate in all respects, and above all things hated a he. A brave 
soldier on foot, a better on horseback, and expert in the discipline 
of an army. Reports of these his noble accomplishments, while he 
yet continued in Armorican Britain, were daily brought over into 
the island. Therefore, the Saxons, for fear of him, retired beyond 
the Humber, and in those parts fortified the cities and towns; for 
that country always was a place of refuge to them; their safety 
lying in the neighbourhood of Scotland, which used to watch all 
opportunities of distressing the nation; for that country being in 
itself a frightful place to live in, and wholly uninhabited, had been 
a safe retreat for strangers. By its situation it lay open to the Piets, 
Scots, Dacians, Norwegians, and others, that came to plunder the 
island. Being, therefore, secure of a safe reception in this coun¬ 
try, they fled towards it, that, if there should be occasion, they 
might retreat into it as into their own camp. This was good news 

assembling his people quickly together, he augmented his army, 
and made an expeditious march towards the north. In his passage 

in them, but especially that the churches were levelled with the 
ground; and he promised to rebuild them, if he gained the victory. 

Chap. IV.—Hengist marches with his army 
against Aurelius, into the field of Maisheli. 

out the bravest of his men, whom he exhorted to make a gallant 
defence, and not be daunted at Aurelius, who, he told them, had 
but few Armorican Britons with him, since their number did not 
exceed ten thousand. And as for the native Britons, he made no 
account of them, since they had been so often defeated by him. 
He therefore promised them the victory, and that they should 
come off safely, considering the superiority of their number, which 
amounted to two hundred thousand men in arms. After he had in 
this manner animated his men, he advanced with them towards 
Aurelius, into a field called Maisbeli, through which Aurelius was 
to pass. For his intention was to make a sudden assault by a sur¬ 
prise, and fall upon the Britons before they were prepared. But 
Aurelius perceived the design, and yet did not, on that account, 
delay going to the field, but rather pursued his march with more 

tend the cavalry, and drew out the rest together with the islanders 
into line of battle. The Dimetians he placed upon the hills, and 
the Venedotians in the adjacent woods. His reason for which was, 
that they might be there ready to fall upon the Saxons, in case 
they should flee in that direction. 

Chap. V.—A battle between Aurelius and 
Hengist. 

In the meantime, Eldol, duke of Gloucester, went to the king, and 
said, “This one day should suffice for all the days of my life, if by 
good providence I could but get an opportunity to engage with 
Hengist; for one of us should die before we parted. I still retain 
deeply fixed in my memory the day appointed for our peaceably 
treating together, but which he villainously made use of to assas¬ 
sinate all that were present at the treaty, except myself only, who 
stood upon my defence with a stake which I accidentally found, 
until I made my escape. That very day proved fatal, through 
his treachery, to no less than four hundred and sixty barons and 
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I defended myself and escaped.” Thus spoke Eldol. Then Aurelius 
exhorted his companions to place all their hope in the Son of God, 

defence of their country. Nor was Hengist less busy on the other 
hand in forming his troops, and giving them directions how to be¬ 
have themselves in the battle; and he walked himself through their 
several ranks, the more to spirit them up. At last, both armies, 
being drawn out in order of battle, began the attack, which they 
maintained with great bravery, and no small loss of blood, both to 
the Britons and Saxons. Aurelius animated the Christians, Hengist 
the pagans; and all the time of the engagement, Eldol’s chief en¬ 
deavour was to encounter Hengist, but he had no opportunity for 
it. For Hengist, when he found that his own men were routed, 
and that the Christians, by the especial favour of God, had the 
advantage, fled to the town called Kaerconan, now Cunungeburg. 
Aurelius pursued him, and either killed or made slaves of all he 
found in the way. When Hengist saw that he was pursued by Au- 

prepared them to stand another engagement. For he knew the 
town would not hold out against Aurelius, and that his whole se¬ 
curity now lay in his sword. At last Aurelius overtook him, and af¬ 
ter marshalling his forces, began another most furious fight. And 
here the Saxons steadily maintained their ground, notwithstand¬ 
ing the numbers that fell. On both sides there was a great slaugh¬ 
ter, the groans of the dying causing a greater rage in those that 
survived. In short, the Saxons would have gained the day, had not 
a detachment of horse from the Armorican Britons come in upon 
them. For Aurelius had appointed them the same station which 
they had in the former battle; so that, upon their advancing, the 
Saxons gave ground, and when once a little dispersed, were not 
able to rally again. The Britons, encouraged by this advantage, 
exerted themselves, and laboured with all their might to distress 
the enemy. All the time Aurelius was fully employed, not only 

pie; for with his own hand he killed all that stood in his way, and 
pursued those that fled. Nor was Eldol less active in all parts of 
the field, running to and fro to assault his adversaries; but still his 
main endeavour was to find opportunity of encountering Hengist. 

Chap. VI.—Hengist, in a duel with Eldol, is 
taken hy him. The Saxons are slain hy the 
Britons without mercy. 

As there were therefore several movements made by the parties 
engaged on each side, an opportunity occurred for their meeting, 
and briskly engaging each other. In this encounter of the two 
greatest champions in the field, the fire sparkled with the clashing 

der and lightning. For a long time was the victory in suspense, 
as it seemed sometimes to favour the one, sometimes the other. 
While they were thus hotly engaged, Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, 
came up to them with the party he commanded, and did great 
execution upon the enemies’ troops. At the sight of him, Eldol, 
assured of victory, seized on the helmet of Hengist, and by main 
force dragged him in among the Britons, and then in transports 
of joy cried out with a loud voice, “God has fulfilled my desire! 
My brave soldiers, down, down, with your enemies the Ambrons. 
The victory is now in your hands: Hengist is defeated, and the 
day is your own.” In the meantime the Britons failed not to per¬ 
form every one his part against the pagans, upon whom they made 
many vigorous assaults; and though they were obliged sometimes 
to give ground, yet their courage did not fail them in making a 
good resistance; so that they gave the enemy no respite till they 
had vanquished them. The Saxons therefore fled whithersoever 
their consternation hurried them, some to the cities, some to the 
woods upon the hills, and others to their ships. But Octa, the son 
of Hengist, made his retreat with a great body of men to York: and 
Eosa, his kinsman, to the city of Alclud, where he had a very large 
army for his guard. 


Chap. VII.—Hengist is beheaded by Eldol. 

Aurelius, after this victory, took the city of Conan above- 
mentioned, and stayed there three days. During this time he gave 
orders for the burial of the slain, for curing the wounded, and for 
the ease and refreshment of his forces that were fatigued. Then 
he called a council of his principal officers, to deliberate what was 
to be done with Hengist. There was present at the assembly El- 
dad, bishop of Gloucester, and brother of Eldol, a prelate of very 
great wisdom and piety. As soon as he beheld Hengist standing 
in the king’s presence, he demanded silence, and said, “Though all 
should be unanimous for setting him at liberty, yet would I cut him 

Agag, king of Amalek, in his power, hewed him in pieces, saying. 
As thy sword hath made women childless, so shall thy mother 
be childless among women. Do therefore the same to Hengist, 
who is a second Agag.” Accordingly Eldol took his sword, and 
drew him out of the city, and then cut off his head. But Aurelius, 

to the custom of the pagans. 

Chap. VIII.—Octa, being besieged in York, 
surrenders himself to the mercy of 
Aurelius. 

From hence Aurelius conducted his army to York, to besiege Octa, 
Hengist’s son. When the city was invested, Octa was doubtful 
whether he should give him any opposition, and stand a siege 
against such a powerful army. After consultation upon it, he went 
out with his principal nobility that were present, carrying a chain 
in his hand, and sand upon his head, and presented himself to the 
king with this address: “My gods are vanquished, and I doubt not 
that the sovereign power is in your God, who has compelled so 
many noble persons to come before you in this suppliant man¬ 
ner. Be pleased therefore to accept of us, and of this chain. If 
you do not think us fit objects of your clemency, we here present 
ourselves ready to be fettered, and to undergo whatever punish¬ 
ment you shall adjudge us to.” Aurelius was moved with pity at 
the spectacle, and demanded the advice of his council what should 
be done with them. After various proposals upon this subject, El- 
dad the bishop rose up, and delivered his opinion in these words: 
“The Gibeonites came voluntarily to the children of Israel to de¬ 
sire mercy, and they obtained it. And shall we Christians be worse 
than the Jews, in refusing them mercy? It is mercy which they beg, 

places uninhabited. Let us make a covenant with them, and suffer 
them at least to inhabit the desert places, that they may be our 
vassals for ever.” The king acquiesced in Eldad’s advice, and suf¬ 
fered them to partake of his clemency. After this Eosa and the rest 
that fled, being encouraged by Octa’s success, came also, and were 
admitted to the same favour. The king therefore granted them the 

Chap. IX.—Aurelius, having entirely routed 
the enemies, restores all things in Britain, 
especially ecclesiastical affairs, to their 
ancient state. 

The enemies being now entirely reduced, the king summoned 
the consuls and princes of the kingdom together at York, where 
he gave orders for the restoration of the churches, which the 
Saxons had destroyed. He himself undertook the rebuilding of 
the metropolitan church of that city, as also the other cathedral 
churches in that province. After fifteen days, when he had set¬ 
tled workmen in several places, he went to London, which city 
had not escaped the fury of the enemy. He beheld with great 
sorrow the destruction made in it, and recalled the remainder of 
the citizens from all parts, and began the restoration of it. Here 
he settled the affairs of the whole kingdom, revived the laws, re- 

those estates, whereof the heirs had been lost in the late grievous 
calamity, he distributed among his fellow soldiers. In these im- 
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pairing the churches, re-establishing peace and law, and settling 
the administration of justice, was his time wholly employed. From 
hence he went to Winchester, to repair the ruins of it, as he did 
of other cities; and when the work was finished there, he went, at 
the instance of bishop Eldad, to the monastery near Kaercaradoc, 
now Salisbury, where the consuls and princes, whom the wicked 
Hengist had treacherously murdered, lay buried. At this place was 
a convent that maintained three hundred friars, situated on the 
mountain of Ambrius, who, as is reported, had been the founder 
of it. The sight of the place where the dead lay, made the king, 
who was of a compassionate temper, shed tears, and at last enter 

thought something ought to be done to perpetuate the memory of 
that piece of ground, which was honoured with the bodies of so 
many noble patriots, that died for their country. 

Chap. X.—Aurelius is advised by Merlin to 
remove the Giant’s Dance from the 
mountain Killaraus. 

For this purpose he summoned together several carpenters and 
masons, and commanded them to employ the utmost of their art, 

great men. But they, in diffidence of their own skill, refusing to 
undertake it, Tremounus, archbishop of the City of Legions, went 
to the king, and said, “If any one living is able to execute your 
commands. Merlin, the prophet of Vortigem, is the man. In my 
opinion there is not in all your kingdom a person of a brighter 

work which you design.” Whereupon Aurelius, after he had asked 
a great many questions concerning him, despatched several mes¬ 
sengers into the country to find him out, and bring him to him. Af¬ 
ter passing through several provinces, they found him in the coun¬ 
try of the Gewisseans, at the fountain of Galabes, which he fre¬ 
quently resorted to. As soon as they had delivered their message 
to him, they conducted him to the king, who received him with 
joy, and, being curious to hear some of his wonderful speeches, 
commanded him to prophesy. Merlin made answer: “Mysteries of 
this kind are not to be revealed but when there is the greatest ne¬ 
cessity for it. If I should pretend to utter them for ostentation or 

leave me when I should have occasion for it.” When he had made 
the same refusal to all the rest present, the king would not urge 

the monument which he designed. “If you are desirous,” said Mer¬ 
lin, “to honour the burying-place of these men with an everlast¬ 
ing monument, send for the Giant’s Dance, which is in Killaraus, a 
mountain in Ireland. For there is a structure of stones there, which 
none of this age could raise, without a profound knowledge of the 
mechanical arts. They are stones of a vast magnitude and won¬ 
derful quality; and if they can be placed here, as they are there, 
round this spot of ground, they will stand for ever.” 

Chap. XI.—Uther Pendragon is appointed 
with Merlin to bring over the Giant’s Dance. 


work?” Merlin replied, “I er 
laughter; for what I say is ' 
stones, and of a medicinal vir 
from the farthest coast of Afri 
they inhabited that country. 


rout vanity. They are mystical 
. The giants of old brought them 
and placed them in Ireland, while 


baths in them, when they should be taken with any illness. For 
their method was to wash the stones, and put their sick into the 
water, which infallibly cured them. With the like success they 
cured wounds also, adding only the application of some herbs. 
There is not a stone there which has not some healing virtue.” 
When the Britons heard this, they resolved to send for the stones, 
and to make war upon the people of Ireland if they should offer to 
detain them. And to accomplish this business, they made choice 


of Uther Pendragon, who was to be attended with fifteen thou¬ 
sand men. They chose also Merlin himself, by whose direction 
the whole affair was to be managed. A fleet being therefore got 
ready, they set sail, and with a fair wind arrived in Ireland. 

Chap. XII.—Gillomanius being routed by 
Uther, the Britons bring over the Giant’s 
dance into Britain. 

At that time Gillomanius, a youth of wonderful valour, reigned in 
Ireland; who, upon the news of the arrival of the Britons in his 

when he had learned the occasion of their coming, he smiled, and 
said to those about him, “No wonder a cowardly race of people 
were able to make so great a devastation in the island of Britain, 
when the Britons are such brutes and fools. Was ever the like 
folly heard of? What are the stones of Ireland better than those 
of Britain, that our kingdom must be put to this disturbance for 
them? To arms, soldiers, and defend your country; while I have 
life they shall not take from us the least stone of the Giant’s 
Dance.” Uther, seeing them prepared for a battle, attacked them; 
nor was it long ere the Britons had the advantage, who, having dis¬ 
persed and killed the Irish, forced Gillomanius to flee. After the 
victory they went to the mountain Killaraus, and arrived at the 
structure of stones, the sight of which filled them both with joy 
and admiration. And while they were all standing round them, 

men, and see whether strength or art can do the most towards 
taking down these stones.” At this word they all set to their en¬ 
gines with one accord, and attempted the removing of the Giant’s 
Dance. Some prepared cables, others small ropes, others ladders 
for the work, but all to no purpose. Merlin laughed at their vain 
efforts, and then began his own contrivances. When he had placed 
in order the engines that were necessary, he took down the stones 
with an incredible facility, and gave directions for carrying them 
to the ships, and placing them therein. This done, they with joy set 
sail again, to return to Britain; where they arrived with a fair gale, 
and repaired to the burying-place with the stones. When Aurelius 

mon the clergy and people together to the mount of Ambrius, in 
order to celebrate with joy and honour the erection of the monu¬ 
ment. Upon this summons appeared the bishops, abbats, and peo¬ 
ple of all other orders and qualities; and upon the day and place 
appointed for their general meeting, Aurelius placed the crown 
upon his head, and with royal pomp celebrated the feast of Pen¬ 
tecost, the solemnity whereof he continued the three following 
days. In the meantime, all places of honour that were vacant, he 
bestowed upon his domestics as rewards for their good services. 
At that time the two metropolitan sees of York and Legions were 
vacant; and with the general consent of the people, whom he was 
willing to please in this choice, he granted York to Sanxo, a man 
of great quality, and much celebrated for his piety; and the City of 
Legions to Dubricius, whom divine providence had pointed out as 
a most useful pastor in that place. As soon as he had settled these 
and other affairs in the kingdom, he ordered Merlin to set up the 
stones brought over from Ireland, about the sepulchre; which he 
accordingly did, and placed them in the same manner as they had 
been in the mountain Killaraus, and thereby gave a manifest proof 
of the prevalence of art above strength. 

Chap. XIII.—Pascentius brings in the 
Saxons against the Britons. 

At the same time Pascentius, the son of Vortigern, who had fled 
over into Germany, was levying all the forces of that kingdom 
against Aurelius Ambrosius, with a design to revenge his father’s 
death; and promised his men an immense treasure of gold and 
silver, if with their assistance he could succeed in reducing Britain 
under his power. When he had at last corrupted all the youth of 
the country with his large promises, he prepared a vast fleet, and 
arrived in the northern parts of the island, upon which he began to 
make great devastations. The king, on the other hand, hearing this 
news, assembled his army, and marching against them challenged 
the enraged enemy to a battle; the challenge was accepted, and by 
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the blessing of God the enemy was defeated and put to flight. 

Chap. XIV.—Pascentius, assisted by the king 
of Ireland, again invades Britain. Aurelius 
dies by the treachery of Eopa, a Saxon. 

Pascentius, after this flight, durst not return to Germany, but shift- 

misfortune, Gillomanius, in pity to him, promised him his assis- 

done him by Uther, the brother of Aurelius! when he can!e for 
the Giant’s Dance. At last, entering into confederacy together, 
they made ready their fleet, in which they embarked, and arrived 
at the city of Menevia. This news caused Uther Pendragon to 
levy his forces, and march into Cambria to fight them. For his 
brother Aurelius then lay sick at Winchester, and was not able to 
go himself. When Pascentius, Gillomanius, and the Saxons heard 
of it, they highly rejoiced, flattering themselves, that his sickness 
would facilitate to them the conquest of Britain. While this oc¬ 
currence was the subject of the people’s discourse, one of the Sax¬ 
ons, named Eopa, came to Pascentius, and said, “What reward will 
you give the man that shall kill Aurelius Ambrosius for you?” To 
whom Pascentius answered, “O that I could find a man of such 
resolution! I would give him a thousand pounds of silver, and 
my friendship for life; and if by good fortune I can but gain the 
crown, I promise upon oath to make him a centurion.” To this 
Eopa replied, “I have learned the British language, and know the 
manners of the people, and have skill in physic. If, therefore, you 
will perform this promise, I will pretend to be a Christian and a 
Briton, and when, as a physician, I shall be admitted into the king’s 
presence, I will make him a potion that shall despatch him. And to 

covenant with him, and confirmed what he had promised with 
an oath. Eopa, therefore, shaved his beard and head, and in the 
habit of a monk hastened to Winchester, loaded with vessels full 
of medical preparations. As soon as he arrived there, he offered his 
service to those that attended about the king, and was graciously 
received by them; for to them nobody was now more acceptable 
than a physician. Being introduced into the king’s presence, he 
promised to restore him to his health, if he would but take his 
potions. Upon which he had his orders forthwith to prepare one 
of them, into which when he had secretly conveyed a poisonous 
mixture, he gave it the king. As soon as Aurelius had drunk it up, 
the wicked Ambron ordered him presently to cover himself close 
up, and fall asleep, that the detestable potion might the better op¬ 
erate. The king readily obeyed his prescriptions, and in hopes of 
his speedy recovery fell asleep. But the poison quickly diffused 
itself through all the pores and veins of his body, so that the sleep 
ended in death. In the meantime the wicked traitor, having cun¬ 
ningly withdrawn himself first from one and then from another, 
was no longer to be found in the court. During these transactions 
at Winchester, there appeared a star of wonderful magnitude and 
brightness, darting forth a ray, at the end of which was a globe 
of fire in form of a dragon, out of whose mouth issued forth two 
rays; one of which seemed to stretch out itself beyond the extent 
of Gaul, the other towards the Irish Sea, and ended in seven lesser 
rays. 

Chap. XV.—A comet presignifies the reign 
of Uther. 

At the appearance of this star, a general fear and amazement 
seized the people; and even Uther, the king’s brother, who was 

tie terrified at it, was very curious to know of the learned men, 
what it portended. Among others, he ordered Merlin to be called, 
who also attended in this expedition to give his advice in the man¬ 
agement of the war; and who, being now presented before him, 
was commanded to discover to him the signification of the star. 
At this he burst out into tears, and with a loud voice cried out, 
“O irreparable loss! O distressed people of Britain! Alas! the il¬ 
lustrious prince is departed! The renowned king of the Britons, 


all, unless God be our helper. Make haste, therefore, most noble 
Uther, make haste to engage the enemy: the victory will be yours, 
and you shall be king of all Britain. For the star, and the fiery 
dragon under it, signifies yourself, and the ray extending towards 
the Gallic coast, portends that you shall have a most potent son, to 
whose power all those kingdoms shall be subject over which the 
ray reaches. But the other ray signifies a daughter, whose sons 
and grandsons shall successively enjoy the kingdom of Britain.” 

Chap. XVI.—Pascentius and Gillomanius 
are killed in battle. 

Uther, though he doubted of the truth of what Merlin had declared, 

half a day’s march of Menevia. When Gillomanius, Pascentius, 
and the Saxons were informed of his approach, they went out to 

other, both armies began to form themselves into several bodies, 
and then advanced to a close attack, in which both sides suffered a 
loss of men, as usually happens in such engagements. At last, to¬ 
wards the close of the day, the advantage was on Uther’s side, and 
the death of Gillomanius and Pascentius made a way for complete 
victory. So that the barbarians, being put to flight, hastened to 
their ships, but were slain by their pursuers. Thus, by the favour of 
Christ, the general had triumphant success, and then with all pos¬ 
sible expedition, after so great a fatigue, returned back to Winch¬ 
ester: for he had now been informed, by messengers that arrived, 
of the king’s sad fate, and of his burial by the bishops of the coun¬ 
try, near the convent of Ambrius, within the Giant’s Dance, which 
in his lifetime he had commanded to be made. For upon hearing 
the news of his death, the bishops, abbats, and all the clergy of 
that province, had met together at Winchester, to solemnize his 

being buried in the sepulchre which he had prepared, they there- 
royal magnificence. 

Chap. XVII.—Uther Pendragon is made king 
of Britain. 

But Uther his brother, having assembled the clergy of the king¬ 
dom, took the crown, and by universal consent was advanced to 

had made of the star above-mentioned, he commanded two drag¬ 
ons to be made of gold, in likeness of the dragon which he had seen 
at the ray of the star. As soon as they were finished, which was 
done with wonderful nicety of workmanship, he made a present 
of one to the cathedral church of Winchester, but reserved the 
other for himself, to be carried along with him to his wars. From 
this time, therefore, he was called Uther Pendragon, which in the 
British tongue signifies the dragon’s head; the occasion of this 
appellation being Merlin’s predicting, from the appearance of a 
dragon, that he should be king. 

Chap. XVIII.—Octa and Eosa are taken in 
battle. 

In the meantime Octa the son of Hengist, and his kinsman Eosa, 
seeing they were no longer bound by the treaty which they 

against the king, and infest his countries. For they were now 
joining with the Saxons whom Pascentius had brought over, and 
sending messengers into Germany for the rest. Being therefore 
attended with a vast army, he invaded the northern provinces, 
and in an outrageous manner destroyed all the cities and forti¬ 
fied places, from Albania to York. At last, as he was beginning 
the siege of that city, Uther Pendragon came upon him with the 
whole power of the kingdom, and gave him battle. The Saxons be- 

the Britons, forced them to fly; and upon this advantage pursued 
them with slaughter to the mountain Damen, which was as long 
as they could do it with daylight. The mountain was high, and 
had a hazel-wood upon the top of it, and about the middle broken 
and cavernous rocks, which were a harbour to wild beasts. The 
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Britons made up to it, and stayed there all night among the rocks 
and hazel-bushes. But as it began to draw towards day, Uther 
commanded the consuls and princes to be called together, that 
he might consult with them in what manner to assault the enemy. 
Whereupon they forthwith appeared before the king, who com¬ 
manded them to give their advice; and Gorlois, duke of Cornwall, 

and great experience. “There is no occasion,” said he, “for cere¬ 
monies or speeches, while we see that it is still night: but there 
is for boldness and courage, if you desire any longer enjoyment 
of your life and liberty. The pagans are very numerous, and ea¬ 
ger to fight, and we much inferior to them in number; so that if 
we stay till daybreak, we cannot, in my opinion, attack them to 
advantage. Come on, therefore, while we have the favour of the 
night, let us go down in a close body, and surprise them in their 
camp with a sudden assault. There can be no doubt of success, 
if with one consent we fall upon them boldly, while they think 
themselves secure, and have no expectation of our coming in such 

placed in their ranks, they made towards the enemies’ camp, de¬ 
signing a general assault. But upon approaching to it, they were 
discovered by the watch, who with sound of trumpet awaked their 
companions. The enemies being hereupon put into confusion and 

them. The Britons, finding their coming discovered, hastened 
their march, and keeping still close together in their ranks, as¬ 
sailed the camp; into which when they had found an entrance, 
they ran with their drawn swords upon the enemy; who in this 
sudden surprise made but a faint defence against their vigorous 
and regular attack; and pursuing this blow with great eagerness 
they destroyed some thousands of the pagans, took Octa and Eosa 
prisoners, and entirely dispersed the Saxons. 

Chap. XIX.—Uther, falling in love with 
Igerna, enjoys her hy the assistance of 
Merlin’s magical operations. 

After this victory Uther repaired to the city of Alclud, where he 
settled the affairs of that province, and restored peace everywhere. 
He also made a progress round all the countries of the Scots, and 
tamed the fierceness of that rebellious people, by such a strict ad¬ 
ministration of justice, as none of his predecessors had exercised 
before: so that in his time offenders were everywhere under great 
terror, since they were sure of being punished without mercy. At 
last, when he had established peace in the northern provinces, 
he went to London, and commanded Octa and Eosa to be kept 
in prison there. The Easter following he ordered all the nobil¬ 
ity of the kingdom to meet at that city, in order to celebrate that 
great festival; in honour of which he designed to wear his crown. 

course from all cities to celebrate the day. So the king observed the 
festival with great solemnity, as he had designed, and very joyfully 
entertained his nobility, of whom there was a very great muster, 
with their wives and daughters, suitably to the magnificence of 
the banquet prepared for them. And having been received with 
joy by the king, they also expressed the same in their deportment 
before him. Among the rest was present Gorlois, duke of Corn¬ 
wall, with his wife Igerna, the greatest beauty in all Britain. No 
sooner had the king cast his eyes upon her among the rest of the 
ladies, than he fell passionately in love with her, and little regard¬ 
ing the rest, made her the subject of all his thoughts. She was 
the only lady that he continually served with fresh dishes, and to 
whom he sent golden cups by his confidants; on her he bestowed 
all his smiles, and to her addressed all his discourse. The husband, 
discovering this, fell into a great rage, and retired from the court 
without taking leave: nor was there any body that could stop him, 
while he was under fear of losing the chief object of his delight. 
Uther, therefore, in great wrath commanded him to return back to 
court, to make him satisfaction for this affront. But Gorlois refused 
to obey; upon which the king was highly incensed, and swore he 
would destroy his country, if he did not speedily compound for 


his offence. Accordingly, without delay, while their anger was 
hot against each other, the king got together a great army, and 
marched into Cornwall, the cities and towns whereof he set on 

feriority of his numbers; and thought it a wiser course to fortify 
his towns, till he could get succour from Ireland. And as he was 
under more concern for his wife than himself, he put her into the 
town of Tintagel, upon the sea-shore, which he looked upon as a 
place of great safety. But he himself entered the castle of Dimilioc, 
to prevent their being both at once involved in the same danger, 
if any should happen. The king, informed of this, went to the 
town where Gorlois was, which he besieged, and shut up all the 
avenues to it. A whole week was now past, when, retaining in 
mind his love to Igerna, he said to one of his confidants, named 
Ulfin de Ricaradoch: “My passion for Igerna is such, that I can nei¬ 
ther have ease of mind, nor health of body, till I obtain her: and 

desire, the inward torments I endure will kill me.”—“Who can ad¬ 
vise you in this matter,” said Ulfin, “when no force will enable us 
to have access to her in the town of Tintagel? For it is situated 
upon the sea, and on every side surrounded by it; and there is but 
one entrance into it, and that through a straight rock, which three 
men shall be able to defend against the whole power of the king¬ 
dom. Notwithstanding, if the prophet Merlin would in earnest set 
about this attempt, I am of opinion, you might with his advice ob- 

inclined to, and ordered Merlin, who was also come to the siege, 
to be called. Merlin, therefore, being introduced into the king’s 

accomplish his desire with respect to Igerna. And he, finding the 
great anguish of the king, was moved by such excessive love, and 

as have not been heard of in your time. I know how, by the force of 
my medicines, to give you the exact likeness of Gorlois, so that in 
all respects you shall seem to be no other than himself. If you will 
therefore obey my prescriptions, I will metamorphose you into 
the true semblance of Gorlois and Ulfin into Jordan of Tintagel, 

shape, will make the third in the adventure; and in this disguise 
you may go safely to the town where Igerna is, and have admit¬ 
tance to her.” The king complied with the proposal, and acted with 
great caution in this affair; and when he had committed the care 
of the siege to his intimate friends, underwent the medical appli¬ 
cations of Merlin, by whom he was transformed into the likeness 
of Gorlois; as was Ulfin also into Jordan, and Merlin himself into 
Bricel; so that nobody could see any remains now of their for¬ 
mer likeness. They then set forward on their way to Tintagel, at 
which they arrived in the evening twilight, and forthwith signi¬ 
fied to the porter, that the consul was come; upon which the gates 
were opened, and the men let in. For what room could there be for 
suspicion, when Gorlois himself seemed to be there present? The 
king therefore stayed that night with Igerna, and had the full en¬ 
joyment of her, for she was deceived with the false disguise which 
he had put on, and the artful and amorous discourses wherewith 
he entertained her. He told her he had left his own place besieged, 
purely to provide for the safety of her dear self, and the town she 

which he desired. The same night therefore she conceived of the 
most renowned Arthur, whose heroic and wonderful actions have 

Chap. XX.—Gorlois being killed, Uther 
marries Igerna. 

the siege, his army unadvisedly made an assault upon the walls, 
and provoked the besieged count to a battle; who himself also, act¬ 
ing as inconsiderately as they, sallied forth with his men, think¬ 
ing with such a small handful to oppose a powerful army; but 
happened to be killed in the very first brunt of the fight, and had 

of it were not shared equally among the besiegers, but every one 
greedily took what he could get, according as fortune or his own 
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strength favoured him. After this bold attempt, came messengers 
to Igerna, with the news both of the duke’s death, and of the event 
of the siege. But when they saw the king in the likeness of the con¬ 
sul, sitting close by her, they were struck with shame and aston¬ 
ishment at his safe arrival there, whom they had left dead at the 
siege; for they were wholly ignorant of the miracles which Mer¬ 
lin had wrought with his medicines. The king therefore smiled 
at the news, and embracing the countess, said to her: “Your own 
eyes may convince you that I am not dead, but alive. But notwith¬ 
standing, the destruction of the town, and the slaughter of my 
men, is what very much grieves me; so that there is reason to fear 
the king’s coming upon us, and taking us in this place. To prevent 

of the town, he went to his army, and having put off the disguise 
of Gorlois, was now Uther Pendragon again. When he had a full 
relation made to him how matters had succeeded, he was sorry for 
the death of Gorlois, but rejoiced that Igerna was now at liberty 
to marry again. Then he returned to the town of Tintagel, which 
he took, and in it, what he impatiently wished for, Igerna herself. 
After this they continued to live together with much affection for 
each other, and had a son and daughter, whose names were Arthur 
and Anne. 

Chap. XXI.—Octa and Eosa renew the war. 
Lot, a consul, marries the king’s daughter. 

In process of time the king was taken ill of a lingering distemper; 
and meanwhile the keepers of the prison, wherein Octa and Eosa 
(as we related before) led a weary life, had fled over with them 

there was a report of their great levies in Germany, and the vast 
fleet which they had prepared for their return to destroy the is¬ 
land: which the event verified. For they returned in a great fleet, 
and with a prodigious number of men, and invaded the parts of 
Albania, where they destroyed both cities and inhabitants with 
fire and sword. Wherefore, in order to repulse the enemies, the 
command of the British army was committed to Lot of Londone- 

merits, the king had given him his daughter Anne, and entrusted 
him with the care of the kingdom, during his illness. In his ex¬ 
pedition against the enemies he had various success, being often 
repulsed by them, and forced to retreat to the cities; but he oftener 
routed and dispersed them, and compelled them to flee sometimes 
into the woods, sometimes to their ships. So that in a war attended 
with so many turns of fortune, it was hard to know which side had 
the better. The greatest injury to the Britons was their own pride, 
in disdaining to obey the consul’s commands; for which reason all 
their efforts against the enemy were less vigorous and successful. 

Chap. XXII.—Uther, being ill, is carried in a 
horse-litter against the enemy. 

The island being by this conduct now almost laid waste, the king, 
having information of the matter, fell into a greater rage than his 

fore him, that he might reprove them severely for their pride and 
cowardice. And as soon as they were all entered into his pres¬ 
ence, he sharply rebuked them in menacing language, and swore 
he himself would lead them against the enemy. For this purpose 
he ordered a horse-fitter to be made, in which he designed to be 

of vehicle; and he charged them to be all ready to march against 
the enemy on the first opportunity. So, without delay, the horse- 
litter and all his attendants were got ready, and the day arrived 
which had been appointed for their march. 

Chap. XXIII.—Octa and Eosa, with a great 
number of their men, are killed. 

The king, therefore, being put into his vehicle, they marched di- 

the people. When Octa and Eosa had intelligence that the Britons 
were come, and that the king was brought in a horse-litter, they 


disdained to fight with him, saying, it would be a shame for such 
brave men to fight with one that was half dead. For which rea¬ 
son they retired into the city, and, as it were in contempt of any 
danger from the enemy, left their gates wide open. But Uther, 
upon information of this, instantly commanded his men to lay 
siege to the city, and assault the walls on all sides; which or- 

which they had made in the walls, and ready to begin a general 
assault, when the Saxons, seeing the advantages which the Britons 
had gained, and being forced to abate somewhat of their haughty 
pride, condescended so far as to put themselves into a posture of 
defence. They therefore mounted the walls, from whence they 
poured down showers of arrows, and repulsed the Britons. On 
both sides the contest continued till night released them from the 
fatigue of their arms, which was what many of the Britons de¬ 
sired, though the greater part of them were for having the mat¬ 
ter quickly decided with the enemy. The Saxons, on the other 
hand, finding how prejudicial their own pride had been to them, 
and that the advantage was on the side of the Britons, resolved 
to make a sally at break of day, and try their fortune with the en¬ 
emy in the open field; which accordingly was done. For no sooner 
was it daylight, than they marched out with this design, all in 
their proper ranks. The Britons, seeing them, divided their men 
into several bodies, and advancing towards them, began the at¬ 
tack first, their part being to assault, while the others were only 
upon the defensive. However, much blood was shed on both sides, 
and the greatest part of the day spent in the fight, when at last, 
Octa and Eosa being killed, the Saxons turned their backs, and left 

ecstasy of joy, that whereas before he could hardly raise up him¬ 
self without the help of others, he now without any difficulty sat 
upright in his horse-litter of himself, as if he was on a sudden re¬ 
stored to health; and said with a laughing and merry countenance, 
“These Ambrons called me the half-dead king, because my sick¬ 
ness obliged me to lie on a horse-litter; and indeed so I was. Yet 
victory to me half dead, is better than to be safe and sound and 
vanquished. For to die with honour, is preferable to living with 
disgrace.” 

Chap. XXIV.—Uther, upon drinking spring 
water that was treacherously poisoned by 
the Saxons, dies. 

The Saxons, notwithstanding this defeat, persisted still in their 
malice, and entering the northern provinces, without respite in- 

them; but his princes dissuaded him from it because his illness had 
increased since the victory. This gave new courage to the enemy, 
who left nothing unattempted to make conquest of the kingdom. 
And now they have recourse to their former treacherous practices, 
and contrive how to compass the king’s death by secret villainy. 
And because they could have no access to him otherwise, they re¬ 
solved to take him off by poison; in which they succeeded. For 
while he was lying ill at Verulam, they sent away some spies in a 
poor habit, to learn the state of the court; and when they had thor¬ 
oughly informed themselves of the posture of affairs, they found 
out an expedient by which they might best accomplish their vil¬ 
lainy. For there was near the court a spring of very clear water, 
which the king used to drink of, when his distemper had made all 
other liquors nauseous to him. This the detestable conspirators 
made use of to destroy him, by so poisoning the whole mass of 
water which sprang up, that the next time the king drank of it, he 
was seized with sudden death, as were also a hundred other per¬ 
sons after him, till the villainy was discovered, and a heap of earth 
thrown over the well. As soon as the king’s death was divulged, 
the bishops and clergy of the kingdom assembled, and carried his 
body to the convent of Ambrius, where they buried it with regal 
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BOOK IX. 

Chap. I.—Arthur succeeds Uther his father 
in the kingdom of Britain, and besieges 
Colgrin. 

Uther Pendragon being dead, the nobility from several provinces 
assembled together at Silchester, and proposed to Dubricius, arch¬ 
bishop of Legions, that he should consecrate Arthur, Uther’s son, 
to be their king. For they were now in great straits, because, upon 
hearing of the king’s death, the Saxons had invited over then- 
countrymen from Germany, and, under the command of Colgrin, 
were attempting to exterminate the whole British race. They had 
also entirely subdued all that part of the island which extends from 
the Humber to the sea of Caithness. Dubricius, therefore, griev¬ 
ing for the calamities of his country, in conjunction with the other 
bishops, set the crown upon Arthur’s head. Arthur was then fif¬ 
teen years old, but a youth of such unparalleled courage and gen¬ 
erosity, joined with that sweetness of temper and innate goodness, 
as gained him universal love. When his coronation was over, he, 
according to usual custom, showed his bounty and munificence 
to the people. And such a number of soldiers flocked to him upon 
it, that his treasury was not able to answer that vast expense. But 
such a spirit of generosity, joined with valour, can never long want 
means to support itself. Arthur, therefore, the better to keep up 
his munificence, resolved to make use of his courage, and to fall 
upon the Saxons, that he might enrich his followers with then- 
wealth. To this he was also moved by the justice of the cause, 
since the entire monarchy of Britain belonged to him by heredi¬ 
tary right. Hereupon assembling the youth under his command, 
he marched to York, of which, when Colgrin had intelligence, he 
met him with a very great army, composed of Saxons, Scots, and 
Piets, by the river Duglas; where a battle happened, with the loss 
of the greater part of both armies. Notwithstanding, the victory 
fell to Arthur, who pursued Colgrin to York, and there besieged 
him. Baldulph, upon the news of his brother’s flight, went to¬ 
wards the siege with a body of six thousand men, to his relief; for 
at the time of the battle he was upon the sea-coast, waiting the 
arrival of duke Cheldric with succours from Germany. And be¬ 
ing now no more than ten miles distant from the city, his purpose 
was to make a speedy march in the night-time, and fall upon the 
enemy by way of surprise. But Arthur, having intelligence of his 
design, sent a detachment of six hundred horse, and three thou¬ 
sand foot, under the command of Cador, duke of Cornwall, to meet 
him the same night. Cador, therefore, falling into the same road 
along which the enemy was passing, made a sudden assault upon 
them, and entirely defeated the Saxons, and put them to flight. 
Baldulph was excessively grieved at this disappointment m the 
relief which he intended for his brother, and began to think of 
some other stratagem to gain access to him; in which if he could 
but succeed, he thought they might concert measures together for 
their safety. And since he had no other way for it, he shaved his 

in this disguise walked up and down in the camp, playing upon 
his instrument as if he had been a harper. He thus passed unsus- 

where he was at last discovered by the besieged, who thereupon 
drew him up with cords, and conducted him to his brother. At 
this unexpected, though much desired meeting, they spent some 
time in joyfully embracing each other, and then began to consider 
various stratagems for their delivery. At last, just as they were 
considering their case desperate, the ambassadors returned from 
Germany, and brought with them to Albania a fleet of six hundred 
sail, laden with brave soldiers, under the command of Cheldric. 
Upon this news, Arthur was dissuaded by his council from con¬ 
tinuing the siege any longer, for fear of hazarding a battle with so 
powerful and numerous an army. 

Chap. II.—Hoel sends fifteen thousand men 
to Arthur’s assistance. 

Arthur complied with their advice, and made his retreat to Lon¬ 
don, where he called an assembly of all the clergy and nobility of 
the kingdom, to ask their advice, what course to take against the 


formidable power of the pagans. After some deliberation, it was 
agreed that ambassadors should be despatched into Armorica, to 
king Hoel, to represent to him the calamitous state of Britain. Hoel 
was the son of Arthur’s sister by Dubricius, king of the Armori- 
can Britons; so that, upon advice of the disturbances his uncle was 
threatened with, he ordered his fleet to be got ready, and, hav¬ 
ing assembled fifteen thousand men, he arrived with the first fair 
wind at Hamo’s Port, and was received with all suitable honour 
by Arthur, and most affectionately embraced by him. 

Chap. III.—Arthur makes the Saxons his 
tributaries. 

After a few days they went to relieve the city Kaerlindcoit, that 
was besieged by the pagans; which being situated upon a moun¬ 
tain, between two rivers in the province of Lindisia, is called by 
another name Lindocolinum. As soon as they arrived there with 
all their forces, they fought with the Saxons, and made a grievous 
slaughter of them, to the number of six thousand; part of whom 
were drowned in the rivers, part fell by the hands of the Britons. 

were closely pursued by Arthur, till they came to the wood of 
Celidon, where they endeavoured to form themselves into a body 
again, and make a stand. And here they again joined battle with 
the Britons, and made a brave defence, whilst the trees that were in 
the place secured them against the enemies’ arrows. Arthur, see¬ 
ing this, commanded the trees that were in that part of the wood 
to be cut down, and the trunks to be placed quite round them, 
so as to hinder their getting out; resolving to keep them pent up 
here till he could reduce them by fa mine. He then commanded 
his troops to besiege the wood, and continued three days in that 
place. The Saxons, having now no provisions to sustain them, and 
being just ready to starve with hunger, begged for leave to go out; 
in consideration whereof they offered to leave all their gold and 
silver behind them, and return back to Germany with nothing but 
their empty ships. They promised also that they would pay him 
tribute from Germany, and leave hostages with him. Arthur, after 
consultation, about it, granted their petition; allowing them only 
leave to depart, and retaining all their treasures, as also hostages 
for payment of the tribute. But as they were under sail on their re¬ 
turn home, they repented of their bargain, and tacked about again 
towards Britain, and went on shore at Totness. No sooner were 
they landed, than they made an utter devastation of the country 
as far as the Severn sea, and put all the peasants to the sword. 
From thence they pursued their furious march to the town of 
Bath, and laid siege to it. When the king had intelligence of it, 
he was beyond measure surprised at their proceedings, and im¬ 
mediately gave orders for the execution of the hostages. And de- 

Scots and Piets, he marched with the utmost expedition to raise 
the siege; but laboured under very great difficulties, because he 
had left his nephew Hoel sick at Alclud. At length, having entered 
the province of Somerset, and beheld how the siege was carried 
on, he addressed himself to his followers in these words: “Since 
these impious and detestable Saxons have disdained to keep faith 
with me, I, to keep faith with God, will endeavour to revenge the 
blood of my countrymen this day upon them. To arms, soldiers, 
to arms, and courageously fall upon the perfidious wretches, over 
whom we shall, with Christ assisting us, undoubtedly obtain the 
victory.” 

Chap. IV.—Dubricius’s speech against the 
treacherous Saxons. Arthur with his own 
hand kills four hundred and seventy Saxons 
in one battle. Colgrin and Baldulph are 
killed in the same. 

When he had done speaking, St. Dubricius, archbishop of Le¬ 
gions, going to the top of a hill, cried out with a loud voice, “You 
that have the honour to profess the Christian faith, keep fixed in 
your minds the love which you owe to your country and fellow 
subjects, whose sufferings by the treachery of the pagans will be 
an everlasting reproach to you, if you do not courageously de- 
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fend them. It is your country which you fight for, and for which 
you should, when required, voluntarily suffer death; for that it¬ 
self is victory and the cure of the soul. For he that shall die 
for his brethren, offers himself a living sacrifice to God, and has 
Christ for his example, who condescended to lay down his life for 
his brethren. If therefore any of you shall be killed in this war, 
that death itself, which is suffered in so glorious a cause, sh a ll 
be to him for penance and absolution of all his sins.” At these 
words, all of them, encouraged with the benediction of the holy 

ders. Also Arthur himself, having put on a coat of mail suitable to 
the grandeur of so powerful a king, placed a golden helmet upon 
his head, on which was engraven the figure of a dragon; and on his 
shoulders his shield called Priwen; upon which the picture of the 
blessed Mary, mother of God, was painted, in order to put him fre¬ 
quently in mind of her. Then girding on his Caliburn, which was 
an excellent sword made in the isle of Avallon, he graced his right 
hand with his lance, named Ron, which was hard, broad, and fit 
for slaughter. After this, having placed his men in order, he boldly 
attacked the Saxons, who were drawn out in the shape of a wedge, 
as their manner was. And they, notwithstanding that the Britons 
fought with great eagerness, made a noble defence all that day; 

which served them for a camp: for they desired no larger extent of 
ground, since they confided very much in their numbers. The next 
morning Arthur, with his army, went up the mountain, but lost 
many of his men in the ascent, by the advantage which the Saxons 
had in their station on the top, from whence they could pour down 
upon him with much greater speed, than he was able to advance 
against them. Notwithstanding, after a very hard struggle, the 
Britons gained the summit of the hill, and quickly came to a close 
engagement with the enemy, who again gave them a warm recep¬ 
tion, and made a vigorous defence. In this manner was a great part 
of that day also spent; whereupon Arthur, provoked to see the lit¬ 
tle advantage he had yet gained, and that victory still continued in 
suspense, drew out his Caliburn, and, calling upon the name of the 
blessed Virgin, rushed forward with great fury into the thickest of 
the enemy’s ranks; of whom (such was the merit of his prayers) 
not one escaped alive that felt the fury of his sword; neither did 
he give over the fury of his assault until he had, with his Caliburn 

this, followed their leader in great multitudes, and made slaughter 
on all sides; so that Colgrin, and Baldulph his brother, and many 
thousands more, fell before them. But Cheldric, in this imminent 
danger of his men, betook himself to flight. 

Chap. V.—The Saxons, after their leader 
Cheldric was killed, are all compelled hy 
Cador to surrender. 

The victory being thus gained, the king commanded Cador, duke 
of Cornwall, to pursue them, while he himself should hasten his 
march into Albania: from whence he had advice that the Scots and 
Piets were besieging Alclud, in which, as we said before, Hoel lay 
sick. Therefore he hastened to his assistance, for fear he might 
fall into the hands of the barbarians. In the meantime the duke of 
Cornwall, who had the command of ten thousand men, would not 

self master of their ships, to hinder their getting on board, and 
manned them with his best soldiers, who were to beat back the 
pagans in case they should flee thither: after this he hastily pur¬ 
sued the enemy, according to Arthur’s command, and allowed no 
quarter to those he could overtake. So that they whose behaviour 
before was so cruel and insolent, now with timorous hearts fled 
for shelter, sometimes to the coverts of the woods, sometimes to 
mountains and caves, to prolong a wretched life. At last, when 
none of these places could afford them a safe retreat, they entered 
the Isle of Thanet with their broken forces; but neither did they 
there get free from the duke of Cornwall’s pursuit, for he still con¬ 
tinued slaughtering them, and gave them no respite till he had 
killed Cheldric, and taken hostages for the surrender of the rest. 


Chap. VI.—Arthur grants a pardon to the 
Scots and Piets, besieged at the Lake 
Lumond. 

Having therefore settled peace here, he directed his march to Al¬ 
clud, which Arthur had relieved from the oppression of barbar¬ 
ians, and from thence conducted his army to Mureif, where the 
Scots and Piets were besieged; after three several battles with the 
king and his nephew, they had fled as far as this province, and en¬ 
tering upon the lake Lumond, sought for refuge in the islands that 

rivers into it which empty themselves into the sea by no more 

islands, as also of eagles’ nests in those rocks, which flocked to¬ 
gether there every year, and, by the loud and general noise which 
they now made, foreboded some remarkable event that should 
happen to the kingdom. To these islands, therefore, had the enemy 
fled, thinking the lake would serve them instead of a fortification; 
but it proved of little advantage to them. For Arthur, having got to- 

teen days together, by which they were so straitened with hunger, 
that they died by thousands. While he was harassing them in this 
manner GuiUamurius, king of Ireland, came up in a fleet with a 
very great army of barbarians, in order to relieve the besieged. 
This obliged Arthur to raise the siege, and turn his arms against 
the Irish, whom he slew without mercy, and compelled the rest to 
return back to their country. After this victory, he proceeded in his 
first attempt, which was to extirpate the whole race of the Scots 

he allowed quarter to none, the bishops of that miserable country, 
with all the inferior clergy, met together, and bearing the reliques 
of the saints and other consecrated things of the church before 
them, barefooted, came to implore the king’s mercy for their peo¬ 
ple. As soon as they were admitted into his presence, they fell 
down upon their knees, and humbly besought him to have pity 
on their distressed country, since the sufferings which he had al¬ 
ready made it undergo were sufficient; nor was there any neces¬ 
sity to cut off the small rem a inder to a man; and that he would 
allow them the enjoyment of a small part of the country, since 
they were willing to bear the yoke which he should impose upon 
them. The king was moved at the manner of their delivering this 
petition, and could not forbear expressing his clemency to them 
with tears; and at the request of those holy men, granted them 
pardon. 

Chap. VII.—Arthur relates the wonderful 
nature of some ponds. 

This affair being concluded, Hoel had the curiosity to view the sit¬ 
uation of the lake, and wondered to find the number of the rivers, 
islands, rocks, and eagles’ nests, so exactly correspond: and while 
he was reflecting upon it as something that appeared miraculous, 
Arthur came to him, and told him of another pond in the same 
province, which was yet more wonderful. For not far from thence 
was one whose length and breadth were each twenty feet, and 
depth five feet. But whether its square figure was natural or arti¬ 
ficial, the wonder of it was, there were four different sorts of fishes 
in the four several corners of it, none of which were ever found 
in any other part of the pond but their own. He told him likewise 
of another pond in Wales, near the Severn, called by the country 

the manner of a gulf, but so as to swallow up the tide, and never 
be filled, or have its banks covered by it. But at the ebbing of the 
sea, it throws out the waters which it had swallowed, as high as a 

the meantime, if all the people of that country should stand near 
with their faces towards it, and happened to have their clothes 
sprinkled with the dashing of the waves, they would hardly, if at 
all, escape being swallowed up by the pond. But with their backs 
towards it, they need not fear being dashed, though they stood 
upon the very banks. 
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Chap. VIII.—Arthur restores York to its 
ancient beauty, especially as to its churches. 

The king, after his general pardon granted to the Scots, went to 
York to celebrate the feast of Christ’s nativity, which was now at 
hand. On entering the city, he beheld with grief the desolation 
of the churches; for upon the expulsion of the holy Archbishop 
Sanxo, and of all the clergy there, the temples which were half 
burned down, had no longer divine service performed in them: so 
much had the impious rage of the pagans prevailed. After this, 
in an assembly of the clergy and people, he appointed Pyramus 
his chaplain metropolitan of that see. The churches that lay level 
with the ground, he rebuilt, and (which was their chief ornament) 
saw them filled with assemblies of devout persons of both sexes. 
Also the nobility that were driven out by the disturbances of the 

Chap. IX.—Arthur honours Augusel with 
the sceptre of the Scots; Urian with that of 
Mureif; and Lot with the consulship of 
Londonesia. 

There were there three brothers of royal blood, viz. Lot, Urian, and 
Augusel, who, before the Saxons had prevailed, held the govern¬ 
ment of those parts. Being willing therefore to bestow on these, 
as he did on others, the rights of their ancestors, he restored to 
Augusel the sovereignty over the Scots; his brother Urian he hon¬ 
oured with the sceptre of Mureif; and Lot, who in time of Aurelius 
Ambrosius had married his sister, by whom he had two sons, Wal- 
gan and Modred, he re-established in the consulship of Londone¬ 
sia, and the other provinces belonging to him. At length, when the 
whole country was reduced by him to its ancient state, he took to 
wife Guanhumara, descended from a noble family of Romans, who 
was educated under duke Cador, and in beauty surpassed all the 
women of the island. 

Chap. X.—Arthur adds to his government 
Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, and the 
Orkneys. 

The next summer he fitted out a fleet, and made an expedition into 
Ireland, which he was desirous to reduce. Upon landing there, he 
was met by king Guillamurius before mentioned, with a vast num¬ 
ber of men, who came with a design to fight him; but at the very 
beginning of the battle, those naked and unarmed people were 
miserably routed, and fled to such places as lay open to them for 
shelter. Guillamurius also in a short time was taken prisoner, and 
forced to submit; as were also all the other princes of the country 
after the king’s example, being under great consternation at what 
had happened. After an entire conquest of Ireland, he made a voy- 

rumour spreading over the rest of the islands, that no country was 
able to withstand him, Doldavius, king of Gothland, and Gunfa- 
sius, king of the Orkneys, came voluntarily, and made their sub¬ 
mission, on a promise of paying tribute. Then, as soon as winter 
was over, he returned back to Britain, where having established 
the kingdom, he resided in it for twelve years together in peace. 

Chap. XI.—Arthur subdues Norway, Dacia, 
Aquitaine, and Gaul. 

After this, having invited over to him all persons whatsoever that 
were famous for valour in foreign nations, he began to augment 
the number of his domestics, and introduced such politeness into 
his court, as people of the remotest countries thought worthy of 
their imitation. So that there was not a nobleman who thought 
himself of any consideration, unless his clothes and arms were 
made in the same fashion as those of Arthur’s knights. At length 
the fame of his munificence and valour spreading over the whole 
world, he became a terror to the kings of other countries, who 
grievously feared the loss of their dominions, if he should make 
any attempt upon them. Being much perplexed with these anxious 
cares, they repaired their cities and towers, and built towns in con- 


prise of Arthur, when occasion should require. Arthur, being in¬ 
formed of what they were doing, was delighted to find how much 
they stood in awe of him, and formed a design for the conquest 
of all Europe. Then having prepared his fleet, he first attempted 
Norway, that he might procure the crown of it for Lot, his sister’s 
husband. This Lot was the nephew of Sichelin, king of the Norwe¬ 
gians, who being then dead, had appointed him his successor in 
the kingdom. But the Norwegians, disdaining to receive him, had 
advanced one Riculf to the sovereignty, and having fortified their 
cities, thought they were able to oppose Arthur. Walgan, the son 
of Lot, was then a youth twelve years old, and was recommended 
by his uncle to the service of pope Supplicius, from whom he re¬ 
rived on the coast of Norway, king Riculf, attended with the whole 
power of that kingdom, met him, and gave him battle, in which, af¬ 
ter a great loss of blood on both sides, the Britons at length had the 
advantage, and making a vigorous charge, killed Riculf and many 
others with him. Having thus defeated them, they set the cities 
on fire, dispersed the country people, and pursued the victory till 
they had reduced all Norway, as also Dacia, under the dominion of 
Arthur. After the conquest of these countries, and establishment 
of Lot upon the throne of Norway, Arthur made a voyage to Gaul, 
and dividing his army into several bodies, began to lay waste that 
country on all sides. The province of Gaul was then committed 
to Flollo, a Roman tribune, who held the government of it un¬ 
der the emperor Leo. Upon intelligence of Arthur’s coming, he 
raised all the forces that were under his command, and made war 
against him, but without success. For Arthur was attended with 
the youth of all the islands that he had subdued; for which reason 
he was reported to have such an army as was thought invinci¬ 
ble. And even the greater part of the Gallic army, encouraged by 
his bounty, came over to his service. Therefore Flollo, seeing the 
disadvantages he lay under, left his camp, and fled with a small 
number to Paris. There having recruited his army, he fortified 
the city, and resolved to stand another engagement with Arthur. 
But while he was thinking of strengthening himself with auxiliary 
forces in the neighbouring countries, Arthur came upon him un¬ 
awares, and besieged him in the city. When a month had passed, 
Flollo, with grief observing his people perish with hunger, sent a 
message to Arthur, that they two alone should decide the conquest 
for the kingdom in a duel: for being a person of great stature, bold- 

Arthur was extremely pleased at Flollo’s proposal, and sent him 
word back again, that he would give him the meeting which he de¬ 
sired. A treaty, therefore, being on both sides agreed to, they met 
together in the island without the city, where the people waited to 

admirably swift horses; and it was hard to tell which gave greater 
hopes of victory. When they had presented themselves against 
each other with their lances aloft, they put spurs to their horses, 
and began a fierce encounter. But Arthur, who handled his lance 
more warily, struck it into the upper part of Flollo’s breast, and 
avoiding his enemy’s weapon, laid him prostrate upon the ground, 

Flollo, starting up on a sudden, met him with his lance couched, 
wherewith he mortally stabbed the breast of Arthur’s horse, and 
caused both him and his rider to fall. The Britons, when they saw 
their king lying on the ground, fearing he was killed, could hardly 
be restrained from breach of covenant, and falling with one con¬ 
sent upon the Gauls But just as they were upon rushing into the 
lists, Arthur hastily got up, and guarding himself with his shield, 
advanced with speed against Flollo. And now they renewed the 

tion. At length Flollo, watching his advantage, gave Arthur a 
blow upon the forehead, which might have proved mortal, had 
he not blunted the edge of his weapon against the helmet. When 

flamed with still greater rage, and lifting up his Caliburn with his 
utmost strength struck it through the helmet into Flollo’s head, 
and made a terrible gash. With this wound Flollo fell down, tear¬ 
ing the ground with his spurs, and expired. As soon as this news 

ing the gates, surrendered the city to Arthur. After the victory. 
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to the conduct of Hoel, whom he ordered to march against Gui- 
tard, commander of the Pictavians; while he with the other part 
should endeavour to reduce the other provinces. Hoel upon this 
entered Aquitaine, possessed himself of the cities of that coun¬ 
try, and after distressing Guitard in several battles, forced him to 
surrender. He also destroyed Gascony with fire and sword, and 
subdued the princes of it. At the end of nine years, in which time 
all the parts of Gaul were entirely reduced, Arthur returned back 
to Paris, where he kept his court, and calling an assembly of the 
clergy and people, established peace and the just administration 
of the laws in that kingdom. Then he bestowed Neustria, now 
called Normandy, upon Bedver, his butler; the province of Ande- 

great men that attended him. Thus having settled the peace of the 
cities and countries there, he returned back in the beginning of 
spring to Britain. 

Chap. XII.—Arthur summons a great many 
kings, princes, archbishops, &c. to a solemn 
assembly at the City of Legions. 

Upon the approach of the feast of Pentecost, Arthur, the better 
to demonstrate his joy after such triumphant success, and for 
the more solemn observation of that festival, and reconciling the 
minds of the princes that were now subject to him, resolved, dur¬ 
ing that season, to hold a magnificent court, to place the crown 
upon his head, and to invite all the kings and dukes under his 
subjection, to the solemnity. And when he had communicated his 
design to his familiar friends, he pitched upon the City of Legions 
as a proper place for his purpose. For besides its great wealth 
above the other cities, its situation, which was in Glamorganshire 
upon the river Uske, near the Severn sea, was most pleasant, and 
fit for so great a solemnity. For on one side it was washed by that 
noble river, so that the kings and princes from the countries be¬ 
yond the seas might have the convenience of sailing up to it. On 
the other side, the beauty of the meadows and groves, and mag¬ 
nificence of the royal palaces with lofty gilded roofs that adorned 
it, made it even rival the grandeur of Rome. It was also famous 
for two churches; whereof one was built in honour of the mar¬ 
tyr Julius, and adorned with a choir of virgins, who had devoted 
themselves wholly to the service of God; but the other, which was 

a convent of canons, was the third metropolitan church of Britain. 
Besides, there was a college of two hundred philosophers, who, 

observing the courses of the stars, and gave Arthur true predic¬ 
tions of the events that would happen at that time. In this place, 
therefore, which afforded such delights, were preparations made 
for the ensuing festival. Ambassadors were then sent into several 
kingdoms, to invite to court the princes both of Gaul and all the 
adjacent islands. Accordingly there came Augusel, king of Alba¬ 
nia, now Scotland; Urian, king of Mureif; Cadwallo Lewirh, king 
of the Venedotians, now called the North Wales men; Sater, king 
of the Demetians, or South Wales men; Cador, king of Cornwall; 

and Dubricius of the City of Legions. This prelate, who was pri¬ 
mate of Britain, and legate of the apostolical see, was so eminent 
for his piety, that he could cure any sick person by his prayers. 
There came also the consuls of the principal cities, viz. Morvid, 

bury; Arthgal, of Cargueit or Warguit; Jugein, of Legecester; Cur- 
salen, of Kaicester; Kinmare, duke of Dorobemia; Galluc, of Salis¬ 
bury; Urgennius, of Bath; Jonathal, of Dorchester; Boso, of Ridoc, 
that is, Oxford. Besides the consuls, came the following worthies 
of no less dignity: Danaut, Map papo; Cheneus, Map coil; Pere- 
dur, Mab eridur; Guiful, Map Nogoit; Regin, Map claut; Eddelein, 
Map cledauc; Kincar, Mab bagan; Kimmare; Gorboroniam, Map 
goit; Clofaut, Rupmaneton; Kimbelim, Map trunat; Cathleus, Map 
catel; Kinlich, Map neton; and many others too tedious to enumer- 

Malvasius, king of Iceland; Doldavius, king of Gothland; Gunfa- 
sius, king of the Orkneys; Lot, king of Norway; Aschillius, king of 


the Dacians. From the parts beyond the seas, came Holdin, king of 
Ruteni; Leodegarius, consul of Bolonia; Bedver, the butler, duke of 
Normandy; Borellus, of Cenomania; Caius, the sewer, duke of An- 
degavia; Guitard, of Pictavia; also the twelve peers of Gaul, whom 
Guerinus Carnotensis brought along with him: Hoel, duke of the 
Armorican Britons, and his nobility, who came with such a train 
of mules, horses, and rich furniture, as it is difficult to describe. 
Besides these, there remained no prince of any consideration on 
this side of Spain, who came not upon this invitation. And no 

the whole world, made him beloved by all people. 

Chap. XIII.—A description of the royal 
pomp at the coronation of Arthur. 

When all were assembled together in the city, upon the day of 
the solemnity, the archbishops were conducted to the palace, in 
order to place the crown upon the king’s head. Therefore Dubri¬ 
cius, inasmuch as the court was kept in his diocese, made himself 
ready to celebrate the office, and undertook the ordering of what- 

habiliments, he was conducted in great pomp to the metropoli¬ 
tan church, supported on each side by two archbishops, and hav¬ 
ing four kings, viz. of Albania, Cornwall, Demetia, and Venedo- 
tia, whose right it was, bearing four golden swords before him. 
He was also attended with a concert of all sorts of music, which 
made most excellent harmony. On another part was the queen, 
dressed out in her richest ornaments, conducted by the archbish¬ 
ops and bishops to the Temple of Virgins; the four queens also of 
the kings last mentioned, bearing before her four white doves ac¬ 
cording to ancient custom; and after her there followed a retinue 
of women, making all imaginable demonstrations of joy. When 
the whole procession was ended, so transporting was the har¬ 
mony of the musical instruments and voices, whereof there was a 
vast variety in both churches, that the knights who attended were 
in doubt which to prefer, and therefore crowded from the one to 
the other by turns, and were far from being tired with the solem¬ 
nity, though the whole day had been spent in it. At last, when di¬ 
vine service was over at both churches, the king and queen put off 

banquet; he to one palace with the men, and she to another with 
the women. For the Britons still observed the ancient custom of 
Troy, by which the men and women used to celebrate their festi¬ 
vals apart. When they had all taken their seats according to prece¬ 
dence, Caius the sewer, in rich robes of ermine, with a thousand 
young noblemen, all in like manner clothed with ermine, served 
up the dishes. From another part, Bedver the butler was followed 
with the same number of attendants, in various habits, who waited 
with all kinds of cups and drinking vessels. In the queen’s palace 
were innumerable waiters, dressed with variety of ornaments, all 
performing their respective offices; which if I should describe par¬ 
ticularly, I should draw out the history to a tedious length. For 
at that time Britain had arrived at such a pitch of grandeur, that 
in abundance of riches, luxury of ornaments, and politeness of 
inhabitants, it far surpassed all other kingdoms. The knights in 
it that were famous for feats of chivalry, wore their clothes and 
arms all of the same colour and fashion: and the women also no 
less celebrated for their wit, wore all the same kind of apparel; and 
esteemed none worthy of their love, but such as had given a proof 
of their valour in three several battles. Thus was the valour of the 
men an encouragement for the women’s chastity, and the love of 
the women a spur to the soldier’s bravery. 

Chap. XIV.—After a variety of sports at the 
coronation, Arthur amply rewards his 
servants. 

As soon as the banquets were over, they went into the fields with¬ 
out the city, to divert themselves with various sports. The military 
men composed a kind of diversion in imitation of a fight on horse¬ 
back; and the ladies, placed on the top of the walls as spectators, in 

day in other diversions, such as shooting with bows and arrows. 
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tossing the pike, casting of heavy stones and rocks, playing at dice 
and the like, and all these inoffensively and without quarrelling. 
Whoever gained the victory in any of these sports, was rewarded 
with a rich prize by Arthur. In this manner were the first three 
days spent; and on the fourth, all who, upon account of their titles, 
bore any kind of office at this solemnity, were called together to 

to fill up the vacancies in the governments of cities and castles, 
archbishoprics, bishoprics, abbeys, and other posts of honour. 

Chap. XV.—A letter from Lucius Tiberius, 
general of the Romans, to Arthur being 
read, they consult about an answer to it. 

But St. Dubricius, from a pious desire of leading a hermit’s life, 
made a voluntary resignation of his archiepiscopal dignity; and 
in his room was consecrated David, the king’s uncle, whose life 
was a perfect example of that goodness which by his doctrine he 
taught. In place of St. Samson, archbishop of Dole, was appointed, 
with the consent of Hoel, king of the Armorican Britons, Che- 
lianus, [Kilian] a priest of Llandaff, a person highly recommended 
for his good life and character. The bishopric of Silchester was 
conferred upon Mauganius, that of Winchester upon Diwanius, 
and that of Alclud upon Eledanius. While he was disposing of 
these preferments upon them, it happened that twelve men of an 
advanced age, and venerable aspect, and bearing olive branches 
in their right hands, for a token that they were come upon an em¬ 
bassy, appeared before the king, moving towards him with a slow 
pace, and speaking with a soft voice; and after their comphments 

“Lucius, procurator of the commonwealth, to Arthur, king of 
Britain, according to his desert. The insolence of your tyranny is 
what fills me with the highest admiration, and the injuries you 
have done to Rome still increase my wonder. But it is provoking 
to reflect, that you are grown so much above yourself, as wilfully 

fended by unjust deeds a senate, to whom you cannot be ignorant 
the whole world owes vassalage. For the tribute of Britain, which 

the Roman emperors successively from the time of Julius Caesar, 
you have had the presumption to withhold, in contempt of their 
imperial authority. You have seized upon the province of the Al- 
lobroges, and all the islands of the ocean, whose kings, while the 
Roman power prevailed in those parts, paid tribute to our ances- 

you for such repeated injuries, I command you to appear at Rome 
before the middle of August the next year, there to make satisfac- 

justice pass upon you. Which if you refuse to do, I shall come to 
you, and endeavour to recover with my sword, what you in your 

As soon as the letter was read in the presence of the kings 
and consuls, Arthur withdrew with them into the Giant’s Tower, 
which was at the entrance of the palace, to think what answer 
was fit to be returned to such an insolent message. As they were 
going up the stairs, Cador, duke of Cornwall, who was a man of 

been till now under fear, lest the easy life which the Britons lead, 
by enjoying a long peace, might make them cowards, and extin¬ 
guish the fame of their gallantry, by which they have raised their 

wanting, and the pleasures of women, dice, and other diversions 

almost five years have passed, since we have been abandoned to 
these delights, and have had no exercise of war. Therefore, to de¬ 
liver us from sloth, God has stirred up this spirit of the Romans, to 
restore our military virtues to their ancient state.” In this manner 
did he entertain them with discourse, till they were come to their 
seats, on which when they were all placed, Arthur spoke to them 
after this manner. 


Chap. XVI.—Arthur, holding a council with 
the kings, desires every one of them to 
deliver their opinions. 

“My companions both in good and bad fortune, whose abilities 
both in counsel and war I have hitherto experienced; the present 

whatever is wisely concerted, is easily executed. Therefore we 
shall be the better able to bear the annoyance which Lucius threat- 

to overcome it. In my opinion we have no great reason to fear 
him, when we reflect upon the unjust pretence on which he de¬ 
mands tribute of us. He says he has a right to it, because it was 
paid to Juhus Caesar, and his successors, who invaded Britain with 

under their power, when weakened by civil dissension. And be¬ 
cause they gained it in this manner, they had the injustice to take 
tribute of it. For that can never be possessed justly, which is gained 
by force and violence. So that he has no reasonable grounds to 
pretend we are of right his tributaries. But since he has the pre¬ 
good reason to demand of him tribute from Rome; let the longer 
sword therefore determine the right between us. For if Rome has 

of its having been formerly under the yoke of Juhus Caesar, and 
other Roman emperors; I for the same reason now decree, that 
Rome ought to pay tribute to me, because my predecessors for¬ 
merly held the government of it. For Belinus, that glorious king 
of the Britons, with the assistance of his brother Brennus, duke of 
the Allobroges, after they had hanged up twenty noble Romans in 
the middle of the market-place, took their city, and kept posses¬ 
sion of it a long time. Likewise Constantine, the son of Helena, 
and Maximian [Maximus], who were both my kinsmen, and both 
wore the crown of Britain, gained the imperial throne of Rome. 
Do not you, therefore, think that we ought to demand tribute of 
the Romans? As for Gaul and the adjacent islands of the ocean, we 
have no occasion to return them any answer, since they did not 
defend them, when we attempted to free them from their power.” 
As soon as he had done speaking to this effect, Hoel, king of the 
Armorican Britons, who had the precedence of the rest, made an¬ 
swer in these words. 

Chap. XVII.—The opinion of Hoel, king of 
Armorica, concerning a war with the 
Romans. 

“After the most profound deliberation that any of us shall be able 
to make, I think better advice cannot be given, than what your 
majesty in your great wisdom and policy now offers. Your speech, 
which is no less wise than eloquent, has superseded all consulta¬ 
tion on our part; and nothing remains for us to do, but to admire 
and gratefully acknowledge your majesty’s firmness of mind, and 
depth of policy, to which we owe such excellent advice. For if 
upon this motive you are pleased to make an expedition to Rome, 
I doubt not but it will be crowned with glorious success; since it 
will be undertaken for the defence of our liberties, and to demand 
justly of our enemies, what they have unjustly demanded of us. 
For that person who would rob another, deserves to lose his own 
by him against whom the attempt is made. And, therefore, since 
the Romans threatened us with this injury, it will undoubtedly 
turn to their own loss, if we can have but an opportunity of en¬ 
gaging with them. This is what the Britons universally desire; this 

pressly declare, that the Roman empire shall be obtained by three 
persons, natives of Britain. The oracle is fulfilled in two of them, 

ebrated princes, Belinus and Constantine, governed the Roman 
empire: and now you are the third to whom this supreme dignity 
is promised. Make haste, therefore, to receive what God makes no 

yoke; and to advance us all, who for your advancement will spare 
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neither limbs nor life. And that you may accomplish this, I myself 
will attend you in person with ten thousand men.” 

Chap. XVIII.—The opinion of Augusel. 

When Hoel concluded his speech, Augusel, king of Albania, de¬ 
clared his good affection to the cause after this manner. “I am not 
able to express the joy that has transported me, since my lord has 
declared to us his designs. For we seem to have done nothing by 
all our past wars with so many and potent princes, if the Romans 
and Germans be suffered to enjoy peace, and we do not severely 
revenge on them the grievous oppressions which they formerly 
brought upon this country. But now, since we are at liberty to en- 

to see a battle with them, when the blood of those cruel oppres¬ 
sors will be no less acceptable to me than a spring of water is to 
one who is parched with thirst. If I shall but live to see that day, 

or give? Nay, how sweet will be even death itself, when suffered 
in revenging the injuries done to our ancestors, in defending our 
liberties, and in promoting the glory of our king! Let us then be¬ 
gin with these poltroons, and spoil them of all their trophies, by 
making an entire conquest of them. And I for my share will add 
to the army two thousand horse, besides foot.” 

Chap. XIX.—They unanimously agree upon 
a war with the Romans. 

To the same effect spoke all the rest, and promised each of them 
their full quota of forces; so that besides those promised by the 
duke of Armorica, the number of men from the island of Britain 
alone was sixty thousand, all completely armed. But the kings of 
the other islands, as they had not been accustomed to any cav¬ 
alry, promised their quota of infantry; and, from the six provin¬ 
cial islands, viz. Ireland, Iceland, Gothland, the Orkneys, Norway, 
and Dacia, were reckoned a hundred and twenty thousand. From 
the duchies of Gaul, that is, of the Ruteni, the Portunians, the Es- 
trusians, the Cenomanni, the Andegavians, and Pictavians, were 
eighty thousand. From the twelve consulships of those who came 
along with Guerinus Carnotensis, twelve hundred. All together 
made up a hundred and eighty-three thousand two hundred, be¬ 
sides foot which did not easily fall under number. 

Chap. XX.—Arthur prepares for a war, and 
refuses to pay tribute to the Romans. 

King Arthur, seeing all unanimously ready for his service, ordered 
them to return back to their countries with speed, and get ready 
the forces which they had promised, and to hasten to the general 
rendezvous upon the kalends of August, at the mouth of the river 
Barba, that from thence they might advance with them to the bor¬ 
ders of the Allobroges, to meet the Romans. Then he sent word to 
the emperors by their ambassadors; that as to paying them tribute, 

sentence, but to demand of them what they had judicially decreed 
to demand of him. With this answer the ambassadors departed; 
and at the same time also departed all the kings and noblemen, to 
perform with all expedition the orders that had been given them. 

book x. 

Chap. I.—Lucius Tiberius calls together the 
eastern kings against the Britons. 

Lucius Tiberius, on receiving this answer, by order of the sen- 

there came in a very short time, Epistrophius, king of the Gre¬ 
cians; Mustensar, king of the Africans; Alifantinam, king of Spain; 
Hirtacius, king of the Parthians; Boccus, of the Medes; Sertorius, 
of Libya; Teucer, king of Phrygia; Serses, king of the Itureans; Pan- 
drasus, king of Egypt; Micipsa, king of Babylon; Polytetes, duke 
of Bithynia; Teucer, duke of Phrygia; Evander, of Syria; /Ethion, 
of Bceotia; Hippolytus, of Crete, with the generals and nobility 


under them. Of the senatorian order also came, Lucius Catellus, 
Marius Lepidus, Caius Metellus Cotta, Quintus Milvius Catulus, 
Quintus Carutius, and as many others as made up the number of 
forty thousand one hundred and sixty. 

Chap. II.—Arthur commits to his nephew 
Modred the government of Britain. His 
dream at Hamo’s Port. 

After the necessary dispositions were made, upon the kalends 
of August, they began their march towards Britain, which when 
Arthur had intelligence of, he committed the government of the 
kingdom to his nephew Modred, and queen Guanhumara, and 
marched with his army to Flamo’s Port, where the wind stood fair 
for him. But while he, surrounded with all his numerous fleet, was 
sailing joyfully with a brisk gale, it happened that about midnight 
he fell into a very sound sleep, and in a dream saw a bear flying 

rible dragon flying from the west, which enlightened the country 
with the brightness of its eyes. When these two met, they began 
a dreadful fight; but the dragon with its fiery breath burned the 
bear which often assaulted him, and threw him down scorched to 
the ground. Arthur upon this awaking, related his dream to those 
that stood about him, who took upon them to interpret it, and 
told him that the dragon signified himself, but the bear, some gi¬ 
ant that should encounter with him; and that the fight portended 
the duel that would be between them, and the dragon’s victory 
the same that would happen to himself. But Arthur conjectured 
it portended something else, and that the vision was applicable to 
himself and the emperor. As soon as the morning after this night’s 
sail appeared, they found themselves arrived at the mouth of the 
river Barba. And there they pitched their tents, to wait the arrival 
of the kings of the islands and the generals of the other provinces. 

Chap. III.—Arthur kills a Spanish giant who 
had stolen away Helena, the niece of Hoel. 

In the meantime Arthur had news brought him, that a giant 
of monstrous size was come from the shores of Spain, and had 
forcibly taken away Helena, the niece of duke Hoel, from her 
guard, and fled with her to the top of that which is now called 
Michael’s Mount; and that the soldiers of the country who pur¬ 
sued him were able to do nothing against him. For whether they 

vast rocks, or killed them with several sorts of darts, besides many 
of them that he took and devoured half alive. The next night, 
therefore, at the second hour, Arthur, taking along with him Caius 
the sewer, and Bedver the butler, went out privately from the 
camp, and hastened towards the mountain. For being a man of 

by his own example, and also because he was alone sufficient to 
deal with them. As soon as they came near the mountain, they saw 

tain, that was not far from it. And being in doubt upon which 
of them the giant dwelt, they sent away Bedver to know the cer¬ 
tainty of the matter. So he, finding a boat, sailed over in it first 
to the lesser mountain, to which he could in no other way have 
access, because it was situated in the sea. When he had begun to 
climb up to the top of it, he was at first frightened with a dismal 
howling cry of a woman from above, and imagined the monster to 
be there: but quickly rousing up his courage, he drew his sword, 
and having reached the top, found nothing but the fire which he 
had before seen at a distance. He discovered also a grave newly 
made, and an old woman weeping and howling by it, who at the 
sight of him instantly cried out in words interrupted with sighs, 
“O, unhappy man, what misfortune brings you to this place? O the 
inexpressible tortures of death that you must suffer! I pity you, I 
pity you, because the detestable monster will this night destroy 
the flower of your youth. For that most wicked and odious giant, 
who brought the duke’s niece, whom I have just now buried here, 

fate! This most illustrious princess, sinking under the fear her ten- 
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her, fainted away and expired. And when he could not satiate his 
brutish lust upon her, who was the very soul, joy, and happiness 
of my life, being enraged at the disappointment of his bestial de¬ 
sire, he forcibly committed a rape upon me, who (let God and my 
old age witness) abhorred his embraces. Fly, dear sir, fly, for fear 
he may come, as he usually does, to lie with me, and finding you 
here most barbarously butcher you.” Bedver, moved at what she 
said, as much as it is possible for human nature to be, endeavoured 
with kind words to assuage her grief, and to comfort her with the 
promise of speedy help: and then returned back to Arthur, and 
gave him an account of what he had met with. Arthur very much 

necessity, and then they were to come in boldly to his assistance. 
From hence they went directly to the next mountain, leaving their 
horses with their armour-bearers, and ascended to the top, Arthur 
leading the way. The deformed savage was then by the fire, with 
his face besmeared with the clotted blood of swine, part of which 

by the fire. But at the sight of them, whose appearance was a sur- 

hardly lift from the ground. Upon this the king drew his sword, 
and guarding himself with his shield, ran with all his speed to 
prevent his getting it. But the other, who was not ignorant of his 
design, had by this time snatched it up, and gave the king such a 
terrible blow upon his shield, that he made the shores ring with the 
noise, and perfectly stunned the king’s ears with it. Arthur, fired 

forehead, which was not indeed mortal, but yet such as made the 
blood gush out over his face and eyes, and so blinded him; for he 
had partly warded off the stroke from his forehead with his club, 
and prevented its being fatal. Ffowever, his loss of sight, by reason 
of the blood flowing over his eyes, made him exert himself with 
greater fury, and like an enraged boar against a hunting-spear, so 
did he rush in against Arthur’s sword, and grasping him about 
the waist, forced him down upon his knees. But Arthur, noth¬ 
ing daunted, slipped out of his hands, and so exerted himself with 
his sword, that he gave the giant no respite till he had struck it 
up to the very back through his skull. At this the hideous monster 
raised a dreadful roar, and like an oak torn up from the roots by the 
winds, so did he make the ground resound with his fall. Arthur, 
bursting out into a fit of laughter at the sight, commanded Bedver 

was to carry it to the camp, and there expose it to public view, but 
with orders for the spectators of this combat to keep silence. He 
told them he had found none of so great strength, since he killed 
the giant Ritho, who had challenged him to fight, upon the moun¬ 
tain Aravius. This giant had made himself furs of the beards of 
kings he had killed, and had sent word to Arthur carefully to cut 
off his beard and send it to him; and then, out of respect to his 
pre-eminence over other kings, his beard should have the honour 
of the principal place. But if he refused to do it, he challenged him 
to a duel, with this offer, that the conqueror should have the furs, 
and also the beard of the vanquished for a trophy of his victory. 
In his conflict, therefore, Arthur proved victorious, and took the 
beard and spoils of the giant: and, as he said before, had met with 
none that could be compared to him for strength, till his last en¬ 
gagement. After this victory, they returned at the second watch 
of the night to the camp with the head; to see which there was a 
great concourse of people, all extolling this wonderful exploit of 
Arthur, by which he had freed the country from a most destruc¬ 
tive and voracious monster. But Hoel, in great grief for the loss of 
his niece, commanded a mausoleum to be built over her body in 
the mountain where she was buried, which, taking the damsel’s 

Chap. IV. Arthur’s ambassadors to Lucius 
Tiberius deliver Pelreius Cotta, whom they 
took prisoner to Arthur. 

As soon as all the forces were arrived which Arthur expected, he 
marched from thence to Augustodunum, where he supposed the 


general was. But when he came to the river Alba, he had intelli¬ 
gence brought him of his having encamped not far off, and that 
he was come with so vast an army, that he would not be able to 

enterprise; but he pitched his camp upon the bank of the river, 
to facilitate the bringing up of his forces, and to secure his re¬ 
treat, if there should be occasion; and sent Boso the consul of 
Oxford, and Guerinus Carnotensis, with his nephew Walgan, to 
Lucius Tiberius, requiring him either to retire from the coasts of 
Gaul, or come the next day, that they might try their right to that 
country with their swords. The retinue of young courtiers that 
attended Walgan, highly rejoicing at this opportunity, were ur¬ 
gent with him to find some occasion for a quarrel in the comman¬ 
der’s camp, that so they might engage the Romans. Accordingly 
they went to Lucius, and commanded him to retire out of Gaul, or 
hazard a battle the next day. But while he was answering them, 
that he was not come to retire, but to govern the country, there 
was present Caius Quintilianus, his nephew, who said, “That the 
Britons were better at boasting and threatening, than they were 
at fighting.” Walgan immediately took fire at this, and ran upon 
him with his drawn sword, wherewith he cut off his head, and 
then retreated speedily with his companions to their horses. The 
Romans, both horse and foot, pursued to revenge the loss of their 
countryman upon the ambassadors, who fled with great precipi- 

through his armour and the very middle of his body, and laid him 
prostrate on the ground. The sight of this noble exploit raised 
the emulation of Boso of Oxford, who, wheeling about his horse, 
struck his lance into the throat of the first man he met with, and 
dismounted him mortally wounded. In the meantime, Marcellus 
Mutius, with great eagerness to revenge Quintilian’s death, was 
just upon the back of Walgan, and laid hold of him; which the 
other quickly obliged him to quit, by cleaving both his helmet and 
head to the breast with his sword. He also bade him, when he 
arrived at the infernal regions, tell the man he had killed in the 
camp, “That in this manner the Britons showed their boasting and 
threatening.” Then having re-assembled his men, he encouraged 
them to despatch every one his pursuer in the same manner as 
he had done; which accordingly they did not fail to accomplish. 
Notwithstanding, the Romans continued their pursuit with lances 
and swords, wherewith they annoyed the others, though without 
slaughter or taking any prisoners. But as they came near a cer¬ 
tain wood, a party of six thousand Britons, who seeing the flight 
of the consuls, had hid themselves, to be in readiness for their 
assistance, sallied forth, and putting spurs to their horses, rent 
the air with their loud shouts, and being well fenced with their 
shields, assaulted the Romans suddenly, and forced them to fly. 
And now it was the Britons’ turn to pursue, which they did with 
better success, for they dismounted, killed, or took several of the 

sistance of his countrymen with ten thousand men, and compelled 
the Britons to retreat to the wood from whence they had sallied 
forth; though not without loss of his own men. For the Britons, 
being well acquainted with the ground, in their flight killed a great 
number of their pursuers. The Britons thus giving ground, Hider, 
with another reinforcement of five thousand men, advanced with 
speed to sustain them; so that they again faced those, upon whom 
they had turned their backs, and renewed the assault with great 
vigour. The Romans also stood their ground, and continued the 
fight with various success. The great fault of the Britons was, that 
though they had been very eager to begin the fight, yet when be¬ 
gun they were less careful of the hazard they ran. Whereas the 
Romans were under better discipline, and had the advantage of 
a prudent commander, Petreius Cotta, to tell them where to ad¬ 
vance, and where to give ground, and by these means did great 
injury to the enemy. When Boso observed this, he drew off from 
the rest a large party of those whom he knew to be the stoutest 
men, and spoke to them after this manner: “Since we have begun 
this fight without Arthur’s knowledge, we must take care that we 
be not defeated in the enterprise. For, if we should, we shall both 

sure. Rouse up your courage, and follow me through the Roman 
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squadrons, that with the favour of good fortune we may either 
kill or take Petreius prisoner.” With this they put spurs to their 
horses, and piercing through the enemies’ thickest ranks, reached 
the place where Petreius was giving his commands. Boso hastily 
ran in upon him, and grasping him about the neck, fell with him 
to the ground, as he had intended. The Romans hereupon ran to 
his delivery, as did the Britons to Boso’s assistance; which occa¬ 
sioned on both sides great slaughter, noise, and confusion, while 
one party strove to rescue their leader, and the other to keep him 
prisoner. So that this proved the sharpest part of the whole fight, 
and wherein their spears, swords, and arrows had the fullest em¬ 
ployment. At length, the Britons, joining in a close body, and sus¬ 
taining patiently the assaults of the Romans, retired to the main 
body of their army with Petreius: which they had no sooner done, 
than they again attacked them, being now deprived of their leader, 

therefore, eagerly pursued, beat down, and killed several of them, 
and as soon as they had plundered them, pursued the rest: but 
they took the greatest number of them prisoners, being desirous 
to present them to the king. When they had at last sufficiently 
harassed them, they returned with their plunder and prisoners to 
the camp; where they gave an account of what had happened, and 

with great joy for the victory. Arthur congratulated them upon it, 
and promised them advancement to greater honours, for behaving 
themselves so gallantly when he was absent from them. Then he 
gave his command to some of his men, to conduct the prisoners 
the next day to Paris, and deliver them to be kept in custody there 
till further orders. The party that were to undertake this charge, 
he ordered to be conducted by Cador, Bedver, and the two consuls, 
Borellus and Richerius, with their servants, till they should be out 
of all fear of disturbance from the Rom a ns. 

Chap. V.—The Romans attack the Britons 
with a very great force, but are put to flight 
hy them. 

But the Romans, happening to get intelligence of their design, at 
the command of their general chose out fifteen thousand men, 
who that night were to get before the others in their march, and 
rescue their fellow soldiers out of their hands. They were to be 
commanded by Vulteius Catellus and Quintus Carutius, senators, 
as also Evander, king of Syria, and Sertorius, king of Libya. Ac¬ 
cordingly they began their march that very night, and possessed 
themselves of a place convenient for lying in ambuscade, through 
which they supposed the others would pass. In the morning the 
Britons set forward along the same road with their prisoners, and 
were now approaching the place in perfect ignorance of the cun¬ 
ning stratagem of the enemy. No sooner had they entered it, than 
the Romans, to their great surprise, sprang forth and fell furi¬ 
ously upon them. Notwithstanding, the Britons, at length recov¬ 
ering from their consternation, assembled together, and prepared 
for a bold opposition, by appointing a party to guard the prison¬ 
ers, and drawing out the rest in order of battle against the en¬ 
emy. Richerius and Bedver had the command of the party that 
were set over the prisoners; but Cador, duke of Cornwall, and 
Borellus headed the others. But all the Romans had made their 
sally without being placed in any order, and cared not to form 
themselves, that they might lose no time in the slaughter of the 
Britons, whom they saw busied in marshalling their troops, and 

extremely weakened, and would have shamefully lost their pris¬ 
oners, had not good fortune rendered them assistance. For Gui- 
tard, commander of the Pictavians, happened to get information 
of the designed stratagem, and was come up with three thousand 
men, by the help of which they at last got the advantage, and paid 
back the slaughter upon their insolent assailants. Nevertheless, 
the loss which they sustained at the beginning of this action was 
very considerable. For they lost Borellus, the famous consul of 
the Cenomanni, in an encounter with Evander, king of Syria, who 
stuck his lance into his throat; besides four noblemen, viz. Hirel- 
gas Deperirus, Mauritius Cadorcanensis, Aliduc of Tintagel, and 
Hider his son, than whom braver men were hardly to be found. 


But yet neither did this loss dispirit the Britons, but rather made 
them more resolute to keep the prisoners, and kill the enemy. The 
Romans, now finding themselves unable to maintain the fight any 
longer, suddenly quitted the field, and made towards their camp; 
but were pursued with slaughter by the Britons, who also took 
many of them, and allowed them no respite till they had killed 

the rest. After which they sent away their former prisoners to 
Paris, whither they were to conduct them, and returned back with 
those newly taken to the king; to whom they gave great hopes of 
a complete conquest of their enemies, since very few of the great 
number that came against them had met with any success. 

Chap. VI.—Lucius Tiberius goes to Lengriae. 
Arthur, designing to vanquish him, hy a 
stratagem possesses himself of the valley of 
Suesia. 

These repeated disasters wrought no small disturbance in the 
mind of Lucius Tiberius, and made him hesitate whether to bring 
it to a general battle with Arthur, or to retire into Augustodunum, 
and stay till the emperor Leo with his forces could come to his 
assistance. At length, giving way to his fears, he entered Lengriae 
with his army, intending to reach the other city the night follow¬ 
ing. Arthur, finding this, and being desirous to get before him in 
his march, left the city on the left hand, and the same night entered 
a certain valley called Suesia, through which Lucius was to pass. 
There he divided his men into several bodies, commanding one 
legion, over which Morvid, consul of Gloucester, was appointed 
general, to wait close by, that he might retreat to them if there 
should be occasion, and from thence rally his broken forces for 
a second battle. The rest he divided into seven parts, in each of 
which he placed five thousand five hundred and fifty-five men, 
all completely armed. He also appointed different stations to his 
horse and foot, and gave command that just as the foot should 
advance to the attack, the horse, keeping close together in their 
ranks, should at the same moment march up obliquely, and en¬ 
deavour to put the enemy into disorder. The companies of foot 
were, after the British manner, drawn out into a square, with a 
right and left wing, under the command of Augusel, king of Alba¬ 
nia, and Cador, duke of Cornwall; the one presiding over the right 
wing, the other over the left. Over another party were placed the 
two famous consuls, Guerinus of Chartres and Boso of Richiden, 
called in the Saxon tongue Oxineford; over a third were Aschillius, 
king of the Dacians, and Lot, king of the Norwegians; the fourth 
being commanded by Hoel, duke of the Armoricans, and Walgan, 
the king’s nephew. After these were four other parties placed in 
the rear; the first commanded by Caius the sewer, and Bedver 
the butler; the second by Holdin, duke of the Ruteni, and Gui- 
tard of the Pictavians; the third by Vigenis of Legecester, Jonathal 
of Dorchester, and Cursalem of Caicester; the fourth by Urbgen- 
nius of Bath. Behind all these, Arthur, for himself and the legion 

up a golden dragon for a standard, whither the wounded or fa¬ 
tigued might in case of necessity retreat, as into their camp. The 
legion that was with him consisted of six thousand six hundred 
and sixty-six men. 

Chap. VII.—Arthur’s exhortation to his 
soldiers. 

After he had thus placed them all in their stations, he made the fol- 

made Britain the mistress of thirty kingdoms, I congratulate you 
upon your late noble exploit, which to me is a proof that your 
valour is so far from being impaired, that it is rather increased. 
Though you have been five years without exercise, wherein the 
softening pleasures of an easy life had a greater share of your 
time than the use of arms; yet all this has not made you degen¬ 
erate from your natural bravery, which you have shown in forc¬ 
ing the Romans to flee. The pride of their leaders has animated 
them to attempt the invasion of your liberties. They have tried 
you in battle, with numbers superior to yours, and have not been 
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able to stand before you; but have basely withdrawn themselves 
into that city, from which they are now ready to march out, and 
to pass through this valley in their way to Augustodunum; so that 
you may have an opportunity of falling upon them unawares like 
a flock of sheep. Certainly they expected to find in you the cow¬ 
ardice of the Eastern nations, when they thought to make your 
country tributary, and you their slaves. What, have they never 
heard of your wars, with the Dacians, Norwegians, and princes of 
the Gauls, whom you reduced under my power, and freed from 
their shameful yoke? We, then, that have had success in a greater 
war, need not doubt of it in a less, if we do but endeavour with 
the same spirit to vanquish these poltroons. You shall want no re¬ 
wards of honour, if as faithful soldiers you do but strictly obey my 
commands. For as soon as we have routed them, we will march 
straight to Rome, and take it; and then all the gold, silver, palaces, 
towers, towns, cities, and other riches of the vanquished shall be 
yours.” He had hardly done speaking before they all with one voice 
declared, that they were ready to suffer death, rather than quit the 

Chap. VIII.—Lucius Tiberius, discovering 
Arthur’s design, in a speech animates his 
followers to fight. 

But Lucius Tiberius, discovering the designs that were formed 
against him, would not flee, as he had at first intended, but taking 
new courage, resolved to march to the same valley against them; 
and calling together his principal commanders, spoke to them in 
these words:—“Venerable fathers, to whose empire both the East- 

of your ancestors, who were not afraid to shed their blood, when 
the vanquishing of the enemies of the commonwealth required it; 
but to leave an example of their courage and military virtues to 
their posterity, behaved themselves in all battles with that con¬ 
tempt of death, as if God had given them some security against it. 

death. Such was the reward of their virtue from Divine Provi¬ 
dence, which overrules all events. The increase of the common¬ 
wealth, and of their own valour was owing to this; and all those 
virtues that usually adorn the great, as integrity, honour, and mu¬ 
nificence, flourishing a long time in them, raised them and their 
posterity to the empire of the whole world. Let their noble ex¬ 
amples animate you: rouse up the spirit of the ancient Romans, 
and be not afraid to march out against our enemies that are lying 
in ambush before us in the valley, but boldly with your swords 
demand of them your just rights. Do not think that I retired into 
this city for fear of engaging with them; but I thought that, as their 
pursuit of us was rash and foolish, so we might hence on a sudden 
intercept them in it, and by dividing their main body make a great 
slaughter of them. But now, since they have altered the measures 
which we supposed they had taken, let us also alter ours. Let us 
go in quest of them and bravely fall upon them; or if they shall 
happen to have the advantage in the beginning of the battle, let 
us only stand our ground during the fury of their first assault, and 
the victory will undoubtedly be ours; for in many battles this man¬ 
ner of conduct has been attended with victory.” As soon as he had 
made an end of speaking these and other things, they all declared 
their assent, promised with an oath to stand by him, and hastened 
to arm themselves. Which when they had done, they marched out 
of Lengrias to the valley where Arthur had drawn out his forces 
in order of battle. Then they also began to marshal their army, 
which they divided into twelve companies, and according to the 
Roman manner of battle, drew out each company into the form 
of a wedge, consisting of six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
men. Each company also had its respective leaders, who were to 
give direction when to advance, or when to be upon the defensive. 
One of them was headed by Lucius Catellus the senator, and Ali- 
fantinam, king of Spain; another by Hirtacius, king of the Parthi- 
ans, and Marius Lepidus, a senator; a third by Boccus, king of the 
Medes, and Caius Metellus, a senator; a fourth by Sertorius, king 
of Libya, and Quintus Milvius, a senator. These four companies 
were placed in the front of the army. In the rear of these were four 
others, whereof one was commanded by Serses, king of the Iture- 


ans; another by Pandrasus, king of Egypt; a third by Polytetes, 
duke of Bithynia; a fourth by Teucer, duke of Phrygia. And again 
behind all these four others, whereof the commanders were Quin- 

Mauricius Sylvanus. As for the general himself, he was sometimes 
in one place, sometimes another, to encourage and direct as there 
should be occasion. For a standard he ordered a golden eagle to 
be firmly set up in the centre, for his men to repair to whenever 
they should happen to be separated from their company. 

Chap. IX.—A battle between Arthur and 
Lucius Tiberius. 

And now the Britons and Romans stood presenting their arms at 
one another; when forthwith at the sound of the trumpets, the 
company that was headed by the king of Spain and Lucius Catel¬ 
lus, boldly rushed forward against that which the king of Scot¬ 
land and duke of Cornwall led, but were not able to make the 
least breach in their firm ranks. So that while these stood their 
ground, up came Guerinus and Boso with a body of horse upon 
their full speed, broke through the party that began the assault, 
and met with another which the king of the Parthians was lead¬ 
ing up against Aschillius, king of Dacia. After this first onset, 
there followed a general engagement of both armies with great vi¬ 
olence, and several breaches were made on each side. The shouts, 
the slaughter, the quantity of blood spilled, and the agonies of the 
dying, made a dreadful scene of horror. At first, the Britons sus¬ 
tained a great loss, by having Bedver the butler killed, and Caius 
the sewer mortally wounded. For, as Bedver met Boccus, king 
of the Medes, he fell dead by a stab of his lance amidst the ene¬ 
mies’ troops. And Caius, in endeavouring to revenge his death, 
was surrounded by the Median troops, and there received a mor¬ 
tal wound, yet as a brave soldier he opened himself a way with 
the wing which he led, killed and dispersed the Medes, and would 
have made a safe retreat with all his men, had he not met the king 
of Libya with the forces under him, who put his whole company 
into disorder; yet not so great, but that he was still able to get off 
with a few, and flee with Bedver’s corps to the golden dragon. The 
Neustrians grievously lamented at the sight of their leader’s man¬ 
gled body; and so did the Andegavians, when they beheld their 
consul wounded. But there was now no room for complaints, for 
the furious and bloody shocks of both armies made it necessary 
to provide for their own defence. Therefore Hirelgas, the nephew 
of Bedver, being extremely enraged at his death, called up to him 
three hundred men, and like a wild boar amongst a pack of dogs, 
broke through the enemies’ ranks with his horse, making towards 
the place where he had seen the standard of the king of the Medes; 
little regarding what might befall him, if he could but revenge the 
loss of his uncle. At length he reached the place, killed the king, 
brought off his body to his companions, and laid it by that of his 
uncle, where he mangled it in the same manner. Then calling with 

hemently pressed them to exert themselves to the utmost, now 
that their spirits were raised, and the enemy disheartened; and 
especially as they had the advantage of them in being placed in 
better order, and so might the more grievously annoy them. En¬ 
couraged with this exhortation, they began a general assault upon 
the enemy, which was attended with a terrible slaughter on both 
sides. For on the part of the Romans, besides many others, fell 
Alifantinam, king of Spain, Micipsa of Babylon, as also Quintus 
Milvius and Marius Lepidus, senators. On the part of the Britons, 
Holdin, king of the Ruteni, Leodegarius of Bolonia, and three con¬ 
suls of Britain, Cursalem of Caicester, Galluc of Salisbury, and Urb- 
gennius of Bath. So that the troops which they commanded, being 
extremely weakened, retreated till they came to the army of the 
Armorican Britons, commanded by Hoel and Walgan. But these, 
being inflamed at the retreat of their friends, encouraged them to 
stand their ground, and caused them with the help of their own 
forces to put their pursuers to flight. While they continued this 
pursuit, they beat down and killed several of them, and gave them 

distress of his companions, hastened to their assistance. 
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Chap. X.—Hoel and Walgan signalize their 
valour in the fight. 

the loss of Kimarcoc, consul of Trigeria, and two thousand with 
him; besides three famous noblemen, Richomarcus, Bloccovius, 
and Jagivius of Bodloan, who, had they but enjoyed the dignity of 
princes, would have been celebrated for their valour through all 
succeeding ages. For, during this assault which they made in con¬ 
junction with Hoel and Walgan, there was not an enemy within 
their reach that could escape the fury of their sword or lance. But 
upon their falling in among Lucius’s party, they were surrounded 
by them, and suffered the same fate with the consul and the other 
men. The loss of these men made those matchless heroes, Hoel 
and Walgan, much more eager to assault the general’s ranks, and 
to try on all sides where to make the greatest impression. But Wal- 

cess to Lucius himself, that he might encounter him, and with this 

his men, and giving and receiving blows among the enemy with 
the same undaunted courage. It was hard to determine, which of 
them was the stoutest soldier. 

Chap. XI.—Lucius Tiberius being killed, the 
Britons obtain the victory. 

But Walgan, by forcing his way through the enemy’s troops, as we 
said before, found at last (what he had wished for) access to the 

the flower of his youth, and a person of great courage and vigour, 
desired nothing more than to engage with such a one as might 
put his strength to its full trial. Putting himself, therefore, into 
a posture of defence, he received Walgan with joy, and was not 
a little proud to try his courage with one of whom he had heard 
such great things. The fight continued between them a long time, 
with great force of blows, and no less dexterity in warding them 
off, each being resolved upon the other’s destruction. During this 

ing their courage, made an assault upon the Armoricans, and hav¬ 
ing relieved their general, repulsed Hoel and Walgan, with then- 
troops, till they found themselves unawares met by Arthur and 
the forces under him. For he, hearing of the slaughter that was 
a little before made of his men, had speedily advanced with his 
legion, and drawing out his Caliburn, spoke to them, with a loud 
voice, after this manner: “What are you doing, soldiers? Will you 
suffer these effeminate wretches to escape? Let not one of them 
get off alive. Remember the force of your arms, that have reduced 
thirty kingdoms under my subjection. Remember your ancestors, 
whom the Romans, when at the height of their power, made tribu¬ 
tary. Remember your liberties, which these pitiful fellows, that are 
much your inferiors, attempt to deprive you of. Let none of them 
escape alive. What are you doing?” With these expostulations, 
he rushed upon the enemy, made terrible havoc among them, and 

horse dead upon the ground. They, therefore, in astonishment 
fled from him, as a flock of sheep from a fierce lion, whom raging 

with which this valiant prince wielded his Caliburn. Two kings, 
Sertorius of Libya, and Polytetes of Bithynia, unfortunately felt its 
fury and had their heads cut off by it. The Britons, when they saw 
the king performing such wonders, took courage again. With one 
consent they assaulted the Romans, kept close together in then- 
ranks, and while they assailed the foot in one part, endeavoured 
to beat down and pierce through the horse in another. Notwith¬ 
standing, the Romans made a brave defence, and at the instigation 
of Lucius laboured to pay back their slaughter upon the Britons. 
The eagerness and force that were now shown on both sides were 
as great as if it was the beginning of the battle. Arthur contin- 

Britons to maintain the fight; as Lucius Tiberius did the Romans, 
and made them perform many memorable exploits. He himself, in 


suffered none to escape with life that happened to come within 
the reach of his sword or lance. The slaughter that was now made 
on both sides was very dreadful, and the turns of fortune various, 

while this sharp dispute continued Morvid, consul of Gloucester 
with his legion, which, as we said before, was placed between the 
hills, came up with speed upon the rear of the enemy, and to their 
great surprise assaulted, broke through, and dispersed them with 
great slaughter. This last and decisive blow proved fatal to many 
thousands of Romans, and even to the general Lucius himself, who 
was killed among the crowds with a lance by an unknown hand. 
But the Britons, by long maintaining the fight, at last with great 
difficulty gained the victory. 

Chap. XII.—Part of the Romans flee; the 
rest, of their own accord, surrender 
themselves for slaves. 

The Romans, being now, therefore, dispersed, betook themselves 
through fear, some to the by-ways and woods, some to the cities 

but were either killed or taken and plundered by the Britons who 
pursued: so that great part of them voluntarily and shamefully 
held forth their hands, to receive their chains, in order to prolong 
for a while a wretched life. In all which the justice of Divine Prov¬ 
idence was very visible; considering how unjustly the ancestors 
of the Britons were formerly invaded and harassed by those of 
the Romans; and that these stood only in defence of that liberty, 
which the others would have deprived them of; and refused the 
tribute, which the others had no right to demand. 

Chap. XIII.—The bodies of the slain are 
decently huried, each in their respective 
countries. 

Arthur, after he had completed his victory, gave orders for separat¬ 
ing the bodies of his nobility from those of the enemy, and prepar¬ 
ing a pompous funeral for them; and that, when ready, they should 
be carried to the abbeys of their respective countries, there to be 
honourably buried. But Bedver the butler was, with great lamen¬ 
tation of the Neustrians, carried to his own city Bajocae, which 
Bedver the first, his great grandfather, had built. There he was, 
with great solemnity, laid close by the wall, in a burying-place 
on the south side of the city. But Cheudo was carried, grievously 
wounded to Camus, a town which he had himself built, where in 
a short time he died of his wounds, and was buried, as became a 
duke of Andegavia, in a convent of hermits, which was in a wood 
not far from the town. Also Holdin, duke of Ruteni, was carried to 
Flanders, and buried in his own city Terivana. The other consuls 
and noblemen were conveyed to the neighbouring abbeys, accord¬ 
ing to Arthur’s orders. Out of his great clemency, also, he ordered 
the country people to take care of the burial of the enemy, and to 
carry the body of Lucius to the senate, and tell them, that was the 
only tribute which Britain ought to pay them. After this he stayed 
in those parts till the next winter was over, and employed his time 
in reducing the cities of the Allobroges. But at the beginning of 
the following summer, as he was on his march towards Rome, and 
was beginning to pass the Alps, he had news brought him that his 
nephew Modred, to whose care he had entrusted Britain, had by 

head; and that queen Guanhumara, in violation of her first mar¬ 
riage, had wickedly married him. 

BOOK XL 

Chap. I.—Modred makes a great slaughter of 
Arthur’s men, but is beaten, and flees to 
Winchester. 

Of the matter now to be treated of, most noble consul, Geoffrey 
of Monmouth shall be silent; but will, nevertheless, though in a 
mean style, briefly relate what he found in the British book above¬ 
archdeacon of Oxford, concerning the wars which this renowned 
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king, upon his return to Britain after this victory, waged against 
his nephew. As soon, therefore, as the report, of this flagrant 
wickedness reached him, he immediately desisted from his enter¬ 
prise against Leo, king of the Romans; and having sent away Hoel, 
duke of the Armoricans, with the army of Gaul, to restore peace in 
those parts, returned back with speed to Britain, attended only by 
the kings of the islands, and their armies. But the wicked traitor, 
Modred, had sent Cheldric, the Saxon leader, into Germany, there 
to raise all the forces he could find, and return with all speed: and 
in consideration of this service, had promised him all that part 
of the island, which reaches from the Humber to Scotland, and 
whatever Hengist and Horsa had possessed of Kent in the time 

rived with eight hundred ships filled with pagan soldiers, and had 
entered into covenant to obey the traitor as his sovereign; who 
had also drawn to his assistance the Scots, Piets, Irish, and all oth¬ 
ers whom he knew to be enemies to his uncle. His whole army, 
taking pagans and Christians together, amounted to eighty thou¬ 
sand men; with the help of whom he met Arthur just after his 
landing at the port of Rutupi, and joining battle with him, made 
a very great slaughter of his men. For the same day fell Augusel, 
king of Albania, and Walgan, the king’s nephew, with innumer- 

his brother Urian’s son, who afterwards performed many famous 
exploits in those wars. After they had at last, with much difficulty, 
got ashore, they paid back the slaughter, and put Modred and his 
army to flight. For, by long practice in war, they had learned an ex¬ 
cellent way of ordering their forces; which was so managed, that 

defensive, the horse would come in at full speed obliquely, break 
through the enemy’s ranks, and so force them to flee. Neverthe- 

night following entered Winchester. As soon as queen Guanhu- 
mara heard this, she immediately, despairing of success, fled from 
York to the City of Legions, where she resolved to lead a chaste 
life among the nuns in the church of Julius the Martyr, and entered 
herself one of their order. 

Chap. II.—Modred, after being twice 
besieged and routed, is killed. Arthur, being 
wounded, gives up the kingdom to 
Constantine. 

But Arthur, whose anger was now much more inflamed, upon the 
loss of so many hundreds of his fellow soldiers, after he had buried 
his slain, went on the third day to the city, and there besieged the 
traitor, who, notwithstanding, was unwilling to desist from his 
enterprise, but used all methods to encourage his adherents, and 
marching out with his troops prepared to fight his uncle. In the 
battle that followed hereupon, great numbers lost their lives on 
both sides; but at last Modred’s army suffered most, so that he 
was forced to quit the field shamefully. From hence he made a 
precipitate flight, and, without taking any care for the burial of 
his slain, marched in haste towards Cornwall. Arthur, being in¬ 
wardly grieved that he should so often escape, forthwith pursued 
him into that country as far as the river Cambula, where the other 
was expecting his coming. And Modred, as he was the boldest of 

rather than continue his flight any longer. He had yet remaining 
with him sixty thousand men, out of whom he composed three 

and sixty-six men: but all the rest he joined in one body; and hav¬ 
ing assigned to each of the other parties their leaders, he took the 
command of this upon himself. After he had made this disposition 
of his forces, he endeavoured to animate them, and promised them 
the estates of their enemies if they came off with victory. Arthur, 
on the other side, also marshalled his army, which he divided into 
nine square companies, with a right and left wing; and having 
appointed to each of them their commanders, exhorted them to 

ing brought over into the island from foreign countries at the in¬ 
stance of the arch-traitor, were attempting to rob them of all their 


honours. He likewise told them that a mixed army composed of 
barbarous people of so many different countries, and who were 
all raw soldiers and inexperienced in war, would never be able to 

they did their duty. After this encouragement given by each gen¬ 
eral to his fellow soldiers, the battle on a sudden began with great 
fury; wherein it would be both grievous and tedious to relate the 
slaughter, the cruel havoc, and the excess of fury that was to be 
seen on both sides. In this manner they spent a good part of the 
day, till Arthur at last made a push with his company, consisting of 
six thousand six hundred and sixty-six men, against that in which 
he knew Modred was; and having opened a way with their swords, 
they pierced quite through it, and made a grievous slaughter. For 
in this assault fell the wicked traitor himself, and many thousands 
with him. But notwithstanding the loss of him, the rest did not 
flee, but running together from all parts of the field maintained 
their ground with undaunted courage. The fight now grew more 
furious than ever, and proved fatal to almost all the commanders 
and their forces. For on Modred’s side fell Cheldric, Elasius, Eg- 
brict, and Bunignus, Saxons; Gillapatric, Gillamor, Gistafel, and 
Gillarius, Irish; also the Scots and Piets, with almost all their lead¬ 
ers: on Arthur’s side, Olbrict, king of Norway; Aschillius, king 
of Dacia; Cador Limenic Cassibellaun, with many thousands of 
others, as well Britons as foreigners, that he had brought with 
him. And even the renowned king Arthur himself was mortally 
wounded; and being carried thence to the isle of Avallon to be 
cured of his wounds, he gave up the crown of Britain to his kins¬ 
man Constantine, the son of Cador, duke of Cornwall, in the five 

Chap. III.—Constantine meets with 
disturbances from the Saxons and Modred’s 

Upon Constantine’s advancement to the throne, the Saxons, with 
the two sons of Modred, made insurrection against him, though 
without success; for after many battles they fled, one to London, 
the other to Winchester, and possessed themselves of those places. 
Then died Saint Daniel, the pious prelate of the church of Ban¬ 
gor; and Theon, bishop of Gloucester, was elected archbishop of 
London. At the same time also died David, the pious archbishop 
of Legions, at the city of Menevia, in his own abbey; which he 

Patrick, who had prophetically foretold his birth, was the founder 
of it. For during his residence there among his friars, he was taken 

Malgo, king of the Venedotians, was buried in that church. He was 
succeeded in the metropolitan see by Cynoc, bishop of the church 
of Llan-Patern, who was thus promoted to a higher dignity. 

Chap. IV.—Constantine, having murdered 
the two sons of Modred, is himself killed hy 
Conan. 

But Constantine pursued the Saxons, and reduced them under his 
yoke. He also took the two sons of Modred; and one of them, 
who had fled for sanctuary to the church of St. Amphibalus, in 
Winchester, he murdered before the altar. The other had hidden 
himself in a convent of friars at London, but at last was found out 
by him, brought before the altar, and there put to death. Three 
years after this, he himself, by the vengeance of God pursuing him, 
was killed by Conan, and buried close by Uther Pendragon within 

far from Salisbury, and called in the English tongue, Stonehenge. 

Chap. V.—Aurelius Conan reigns after 
Constantine. 

After him succeeded Aurelius Conan, his nephew, a youth of won¬ 
derful valour; who, as he gained the monarchy of the whole island, 
would have been worthy the crown of it, had he not delighted in 
civil war. He raised disturbances against his uncle, who ought to 
have reigned after Constantine, and cast him into prison; and then 
killing his two sons, obtained the kingdom, but died in the second 
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year of his reign. 

Chap. VI.—Wortiporius, being declared 
king, conquers the Saxons. 

made insurrection, and brought over their countrymen from Ger¬ 
many in a very great fleet. But he gave them battle and came off 
with victory, so that he obtained the monarchy of the whole king¬ 
dom, and governed the people carefully and peacefully four years. 

Chap. VII.—Malgo, king of Britain, and a 
most graceful person, addicts himself to 
sodomy. 

After him succeeded Malgo, one of the handsomest of men in 
Britain, a great scourge of tyrants, and a man of great strength, ex¬ 
traordinary munificence, and matchless valour, but addicted very 
much to the detestable vice of sodomy, by which he made himself 
abominable to God. He also possessed the whole island, to which, 
after a cruel war, he added the six provincial islands, viz. Ireland, 
Iceland, Gothland, the Orkneys, Norway, and Dacia. 

Chap. VIII.—Britain, in the flame of a civil 
war under king Careticus, is miserably 
wasted by the Saxons and Africans. 

After Malgo succeeded Careticus, a lover of civil war, and hate¬ 
ful to God and to the Britons. The Saxons, discovering his fickle 
disposition, went to Ireland for Gormund, king of the Africans, 
who had arrived there with a very great fleet, and had subdued 
that country. From thence, at their traitorous instigation, he sailed 
over into Britain, which the perfidious Saxons in one part, in an¬ 
other the Britons by their continual wars among themselves were 
wholly laying waste. Entering therefore into alliance with the Sax- 

fought, drove him from city to city, till at length he forced him to 
Cirencester, and there besieged him. Here Isembard, the nephew 
of Lewis, king of the Franks, came and made a league of amity 
with him, and out of respect to him renounced the Chris t i a n faith, 
on condition that he would assist him to gain the kingdom of Gaul 
from his uncle, by whom, he said, he was forcibly and unjustly ex¬ 
pelled out of it. At last, after taking and burning the city, he had 
another fight with Careticus, and made him flee beyond the Sev¬ 
ern into Wales. He then made an utter devastation of the country, 

til he had almost burned up the whole surface of the island from 
the one sea to the other; so that the tillage was everywhere de¬ 
stroyed, and a general destruction made of the husbandmen and 
clergy, with fire and sword. This terrible calamity caused the rest 
to flee whithersoever they had any hopes of safety. 

Chap. IX.—The author upbraids the Britons. 

“Why foolish nation! oppressed with the weight of your abom¬ 
inable wickedness, why did you, in your insatiable thirst after civil 
wars, so weaken yourself by domestic confusions, that whereas 
formerly you brought distant kingdoms under your yoke, now, 
like a good vineyard degenerated and turned to bitterness, you 
cannot defend your country, your wives, and children, against 
your enemies? Go on, go on in your civil dissensions, little under¬ 
standing the saying in the Gospel, ’Every kingdom divided against 
itself shall be brought to desolation, and a house divided against 
itself shall fall.’ Since then your kingdom was divided against it¬ 
self; since the rage of civil discord, and the fumes of envy, have 
darkened your minds, since your pride would not suffer you to 
pay obedience to one king; you see, therefore, your country made 
desolate by impious pagans, and your houses falling one upon an¬ 
other; which shall be the cause of lasting sorrow to your poster¬ 
ity. For the barbarous lionesses shall see their whelps enjoying the 
towns, cities, and other possessions of your children; from which 
they shall be miserably expelled, and hardly if ever recover their 
former flourishing state.” 


Chap. X.—Loegria is again inhabited by the 
Saxons. The Britons, with their bishops, 
retire into Cornwall and Wales. 

But to return to the history; when the inhuman tyrant, with many 
thousands of his Africans, had made a devastation almost over 
the whole island, he yielded up the greater part of it, called Loe¬ 
gria, to the Saxons, whose villainy had been the occasion of his 
arrival. Therefore the remainder of the Britons retired into the 
western parts of the kingdom, that is, Cornwall and Wales; from 
whence they continually made frequent and fierce irruptions upon 
the enemy. The three archbishops, viz. the archbishop of Legions, 
Theon of London, and Thadiocus of York, when they beheld all 
the churches in their jurisdiction lying level with the ground, fled 
with all the clergy that remained after so great a destruction, to 
the coverts of the woods in Wales, carrying with them the relics 
of the saints, for fear the sacred bones of so many holy men of 
old might be destroyed by the barbarians, if they should leave 
them in that imminent danger, and themselves instantly suffer 

can Britain; so that the whole church of the two provinces, Loe¬ 
gria and Northumberland, had its convents destroyed. But these 
things I shall relate elsewhere, when I translate the book concern¬ 
ing their banishment. 

Chap. XI.—The Britons lose their kingdom. 

For a long time after this the Britons were dispossessed of the 
crown of the kingdom, and the monarchy of the island, and made 

of the country which yet remained to them, being subject not to 
one king, but three tyrants, was often wasted by civil wars. But 

the Britons. 

Chap. XII.—Augustine, being sent by pope 
Gregory into Britain, preaches the gospel to 
the Angles. 

In the meantime Augustine was sent by pope Saint Gregory into 
Britain, to preach the word of God to the Angles, who, being 
blinded with pagan superstition, had entirely extinguished Chris¬ 
tianity in that part of the island which they possessed. But among 
the Britons, the Christian faith still flourished, and never failed 
among them from the time of pope Eleutherius, when it was 

province seven bishoprics and an archbishopric, all filled with 
most devout prelates, and a great number of abbeys; by which 
the flock of Christ was still kept in good order. Among the rest, 
there was in the city of Bangor a most noble church, in which it 
is reported there was so great a number of monks, that when the 

over them, not one of them had less than three hundred monks, 
who all lived by the labour of their own hands. The name of their 
abbat was Dinooth, a man admirably skilled in the liberal arts; 
who, when Augustine required the subjection of the British bish¬ 
ops, and would have persuaded them to undertake the work of the 
gospel with him among the Angles, answered him with several 
arguments, that they owed no subjection to him, neither would 
they preach to their enemies; since they had their own archbishop, 
and because the Saxon nation persisted in depriving them of their 
country. For this reason they esteemed them their mortal enemies, 
reckoned their faith and religion as nothing, and would no more 
communicate with the Angles than with dogs. 

Chap. XIII.—Ethelfrid kills a great number 
of the British monks, but is at last routed by 
the Britons. 

Therefore Ethelbert, king of Kent, when he saw that the Britons 
disdained subjection to Augustine, and despised his preach¬ 
ing, was highly provoked, and stirred up Ethelfrid, king of the 
Northumbrians, and the other petty kings of the Saxons, to raise a 
great army, and march to the city of Bangor, to destroy the abbat 
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Dinooth, and the rest of the clergy who held them in contempt. At 
his instigation, therefore, they assembled a prodigious army, and 
in their march to the province of the Britons, came to Legecester, 
where Brocmail, consul of the city, was awaiting their coming. To 
the same city were come innumerable monks and hermits from 
several provinces of the Britons, but especially from the city of 
Bangor, to pray for the safety of their people. Whereupon Ethel- 
frid, king of the Northumbrians, collecting all his forces, joined 
battle with Brocmail, who, having a less army to withstand him, 
at last quitted the city and fled, though not without having made a 
great slaughter of the enemy. But Ethelfrid, when he had taken the 
city, and understood upon what occasion the monks were come 
thither, commanded his men to turn their arms first against them; 
and so two hundred of them were honoured with the crown of 
martyrdom, and admitted into the kingdom of heaven that same 

Bangor; but upon the news of his outrageous madness, the lead¬ 
ers of the Britons, viz. Blederic, duke of Cornwall, Margadud, king 

forced him to flee; and killed of his army to the number of ten 
thousand and sixty-six men. On the Britons’ side fell Blederic, 
duke of Cornwall, who was their commander in those wars. 

BOOK XII. 

Chap. I.—Cadwan acquires by treaty all 
Britain on this side of the Humber, and 
Ethelfrid the rest. 

After this all the princes of the Britons met together at the city of 
Legecester, and consented to make Cadwan their king, that under 
his command they might pursue Ethelfrid beyond the Humber. 
Accordingly, as soon as he was crowned, they flocked together 
from all parts, and passed the Humber; of which when Ethelfrid 
received intelligence, he entered into a confederacy with all the 
Saxon kings, and went to meet Cadwan. At last, as they were 
forming their troops for a battle, their friends came, and made 
peace between them on these terms: that Cadwan should enjoy 
that part of Britain which lies on this side of the Humber, and 
Ethelfrid that which is beyond it. As soon as they had confirmed 
this agreement with an oath made to their hostages, there com¬ 
menced such a friendship between them, that they had all things 
common. In the meantime it happened, that Ethelfrid banished 

her that was banished, that he would not suffer her to live in the 
kingdom of Northumberland. Whereupon she, being with child, 
went to king Cadwan, that by his mediation she might be restored 
to her husband. But when Ethelfrid could by no means be brought 
to consent to it, she continued to live with Cadwan, till she was 
delivered of the son which she had conceived. A short time after 
her delivery, Cadwan also had a son born to him by the queen, his 
wife. Then were the two boys brought up together in a manner 
suitable to their royal birth, one of which was called Cadwalla, 
the other Edwin. When they were nearly arrived at men’s es¬ 
tate, their parents sent them to Salomon, king of the Armorican 
Britons, that in his court they might learn the discipline of war, 

them graciously, and admitted them to an intimacy with him; so 
that there was none of their age in the whole court, that had a 
free access, or more familiarly discoursed with the king than they. 
At last he himself was an eye-witness of their exploits against the 
enemy, in which they very much signalized their valour. 

Chap. II.—Cadwalla breaks the covenant he 
had made with Edwin. 

Britain, where they took upon them the government of the king¬ 
dom, and began to form the same friendship as their fathers. Two 
years after this, Edwin asked leave of Cadwalla to wear a crown, 
and to celebrate the same solemnities, as had been used of old in 
Northumberland. And when they had begun a treaty upon this 
subject by the river Duglas, that the matter might be adjusted ac¬ 


cording to the advice of their wise counsellors, it happened that 
Cadwalla was lying on the other side of the river in the lap of 
a certain nephew of his, whose name was Brian. While ambas¬ 
sadors were negotiating between them, Brian wept, and shed tears 
so plentifully, that the king’s face and beard were wet with them. 
The king, imagining that it rained, lifted up his face, and seeing 

grief. “Good reason,” said he, “have I to weep continually, as well 
as the whole British nation, which has groaned under the oppres¬ 
sion of barbarians ever since the time of Malgo, and has not yet 
got a prince, to restore it to its ancient flourishing state. And even 
the little honour that it had left, is lessened by your indulgence; 
since the Saxons, who are only strangers, and always traitors to 

you do. For when once they shall attain to regal dignity, it will be 
a great addition to their glory in the country from whence they 

the utter extirpation of our race. For they have been always ac¬ 
customed to treachery, and never to keep faith with any; which 
I think should be a reason for our keeping them under, and not 
for exalting them. When king Vortigern first retained them in 
his service, they made a show of living peaceably, and fighting 
for our country, till they had an opportunity of practising their 
wickedness; and then they returned evil for good, betrayed him, 
and made a cruel massacre of the people of the kingdom. After¬ 
wards they betrayed Aurelius Ambrosius, to whom, even after the 
most tremendous oaths of fidelity, at a banquet with him they gave 
a draught of poison. They also betrayed Arthur, when, setting 
aside the covenant by which they were bound, they joined with 
his nephew Modred, and fought against him. Lastly, they broke 
faith with king Careticus, and brought upon him Gormund, king 
of the Africans, by whose disturbances our people were robbed of 
their country, and the king disgracefully driven out.” 

Chap. III.—A quarrel between Cadwalla and 
Edwin. 

At the mention of these things, Cadwalla repented of entering into 
this treaty, and sent word to Edwin that he could by no means in¬ 
duce his counsellors to consent to his petition. For they alleged 
that it was contrary to law and the ancient establishment, that an 

censed Edwin, and made him break off the conference, and retire 
into Northumberland, saying, he would be crowned without Cad- 
walla’s leave. When Cadwalla was told this, he declared to him 
by his ambassadors that he would cut off his crowned head, if he 
presumed to wear a crown within the kingdom of Britain. 

Chap. IV.—Cadwalla is vanquished hy 
Edwin, and driven out of the kingdom. 

This proved the occasion of a war between them, in which, after 
several engagements between their men, they at last met together 
themselves beyond the Humber, and had a battle, wherein Cad¬ 
walla lost many thousands of his followers, and was put to flight. 

went over to Ireland. But Edwin, after this victory, led his army 
through the provinces of the Britons, and burning the cities before 
him, grievously afflicted the citizens and country people. During 
this exercise of his cruelty, Cadwalla never ceased endeavouring 
to return back to his country in a fleet, but without success; be- 

and hindered his landing. For there was come to him from Spain a 
very skilful soothsayer, named Pellitus, who, by the flight of birds 
and the courses of the stars, foretold all the disasters that would 
happen. By these means Edwin, getting knowledge of Cadwalla’s 
return, prepared to meet him, and shattered his ships so that he 
drowned his men, and beat him off from all his ports. Cadwalla, 
not knowing what course to take, was almost in despair of ever 
returning. At last it came into his head to go to Salomon, king 

enable him to return to his kingdom. And so, as he was steering 
towards Armorica, a strong tempest rose on a sudden, which dis- 
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persed the ships of his companions, and in a short time left no two 
of them together. The pilot of the king’s ship was seized immedi¬ 
ately with so great a fear, that quitting the stem, he left the vessel 
to the disposal of fortune; so that all that night it was tossed up 
and down in great danger by the raging waves. The next morn¬ 
ing they arrived at a certain island called Garnareia, where with 
great difficulty they got ashore. Cadwalla was forthwith seized 
with such grief for the loss of his companions, that for three days 
and nights together he refused to eat, but lay sick upon his bed. 
The fourth day he was taken with a very great longing for some 
venison, and causing Brian to be called, made him acquainted with 
it. Whereupon Brian took his bow and quiver, and went through 
the island, that if he could light on any wild beast, he might make 
booty of it. And when he had walked over the whole island with¬ 
out finding what he was in quest of, he was extremely concerned 
that he could not gratify his master’s desire; and was afraid his 
sickness would prove mortal if his longing were not satisfied. He, 
therefore, fell upon a new device, and cut a piece of flesh out of his 

of it to his great refreshment, admiring the sweetness of it, which 
he fancied exceeded any flesh he ever had tasted before. At last, 
when he had fully satisfied his appetite, he became more cheerful, 
and in three days was perfectly well again. Then the wind stand¬ 
ing fair, he got ready his ship, and hoisting sails they pursued their 
voyage, and arrived at the city Kidaleta. From thence they went 
to king Salomon, by whom they were received kindly and with 
all suitable respect; and as soon as he had learned the occasion of 
their coming, he made them a promise of assistance, and spoke to 
them as follows. 

Chap. V.—The speech of Salomon, king of 
Armorica, to Cadwalla. 

“It is a grief to us, noble youths, that the country of your ances- 

their kingdoms, it is a wonder your people should lose so fruitful 
an island, and not be able to withstand the nation of the Angles, 
whom our countrymen hold in contempt. While the people of this 
country lived together with yours in Britain, they bore sway over 

nation but the Romans. Neither did the Romans do this by their 
own power, as I have been lately informed, but by a dissension 
among the nobility of the island. And even the Romans, though 
they held it under their subjection for a time, yet upon the loss and 
slaughter of their rulers, were driven out with disgrace. But after 
the Britons came into this province under the conduct of Max- 
imian and Conan, those that remained never had the happiness 
afterwards of holding an uninterrupted possession of the crown. 
For though many of their princes maintained the ancient dignity 
of their ancestors, yet their weak heirs that succeeded, though 
more in number, entirely lost it, upon the invasion of their en¬ 
emies. Therefore I am grieved for the weakness of your people, 
since we are of the same race with you, and the name of Britons 
is common to you, and to the nation that bravely defends their 
country, which you see at war with all its neighbours.” 

Chap. VI.—Cadwalla’s answer to Salomon. 

When he had concluded his speech, Cadwalla, who was a little put 
to the blush, answered him after this manner: “Royal sir, whose 
descent is from a race of kings, I give you many thanks for your 
promise of assisting me to recover my kingdom. But what you 
say is a wonder, that my people have not maintained the dignity 
of their ancestors, since the time that the Britons came to these 
provinces, I am far from thinking to be such. For the noblest men 
of the whole kingdom followed those leaders, and there remained 

a high quality, on a sudden were puffed up above their station; 
and growing wanton with riches gave themselves up to commit 

and (as Gildas the historian testifies) were not only guilty of this 
vice, but of all the enormities that are incident to human nature. 


And what chiefly prevailed, to the entire overthrow of all good¬ 
ness, was the hatred of truth with its assertors, the love of a lie 
with the inventors of it, the embracing of evil for good, the vener¬ 
ation of wickedness for grace, the receiving of Satan for an angel 
of light. Kings were anointed, not for the sake of God, but such as 
were more cruel than the rest; and were soon after murdered by 

more cruel in their room. But if any of them showed any mild¬ 
ness, or seemed a favourer of truth, against him, as the subverter 

things pleasing to God or displeasing, with them had the same 
weight, even if the worse were not the weightier. Therefore were 

cian of all had left them destitute of cure. And thus was every 
thing done without discretion, and that not only by secular men, 

vices, lost a country which they had so heinously corrupted. For 
God was willing to execute his vengeance upon them, by suffering 
a foreign people to come upon them, and drive them out of their 
possessions. Notwithstanding it would be a worthy act, if God 

we were weak rulers, who did not exert ourselves in our own de¬ 
fence. And I do the more freely ask your assistance, as you are of 
the same blood with us. For the great Malgo, who was the fourth 
king of Britain after Arthur, had two sons, named Enniaunus and 
Runo. Enniaunus begot Belin; Belin, Jago; Jago, Cadwan, who was 
my father. Runo, who, after his brother’s death, was driven out by 
the Saxons, came to this province and bestowed his daughter on 
duke Hoel, the son of that great Hoel who shared with Arthur in 
his conquests. Of her was born Alan; of Alan, Hoel your father, 
who while he lived was a terror to all Gaul.” 

Chap. VII.—Brian kills Edwin’s magician. 

In the meantime, while he was spending the winter with Salomon, 
they entered into a resolution, that Brian should pass over into 
Britain, and take some method to kill Edwin’s magician, lest he 
might by his usual art inform him of Cadwalla’s coming. And 
when with this design he had arrived at Hamo’s Port, he took 
upon him the habit of a poor man, and made himself a staff of 
iron sharp at the end, with which he might kill the magician if he 
should happen to meet with him. From thence he went to York, 
where Edwin then resided; and having entered that city joined 
himself to the poor people that waited for alms before the king’s 
gate. But as he was going to and fro, it happened that his sister 
came out of the hall, with a basin in her hand, to fetch water for 
the queen. She had been taken by Edwin at the city of Worcester, 
when after Cadwalla’s flight he was acting his hostilities upon the 
provinces of the Britons. As she was therefore passing by Brian, 
he immediately knew her, and, breaking forth into tears, called to 
her with a low voice; at which the damsel turning her face, was 
in doubt at first who it could be, but upon a nearer approach dis- 

for fear that he might by some unlucky accident be known and 
taken by the enemy. She therefore refrained from saluting him, or 
entering into familiar discourse with him, but told him, as if she 
was talking upon some other subject, the state of the court, and 
showed him the magician, that he was inquiring for, who was at 
that very time walking among the poor people, while the alms 
were being distributed among them. Brian, as soon as he had 
taken knowledge of the man, ordered his sister to steal out pri¬ 
vately from her apartment the night following, and come to him 

self in expectation of her. Then dismissing her, he thrust himself 
in among the crowd of poor people, in that part where Pellitus 

he lifted up his staff, and at once gave him a stab under the breast 
which killed him. This done, he threw away his staff, and passed 
among the rest undistinguished and unsuspected by any of the by¬ 
standers, and by good providence got to the place of concealment 
which he had appointed. His sister, when night came on, endeav- 
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oured all she could to get out, but was not able; because Edwin, 
being terrified at the killing of Pellitus, had set a strict watch about 
the court, who, making a narrow search, refused to let her go out. 
When Brian found this, he retired from that place, and went to 
Exeter, where he called together the Britons, and told them what 
he had done. Afterwards having despatched away messengers to 
Cadwalla, he fortified that city, and sent word to all the British no¬ 
bility, that they should bravely defend their cities and towns, and 
joyfully expect Cadwalla’s coming to their relief in a short time 
with auxiliary forces from Salomon. Upon the spreading of this 
news over the whole island, Penda, king of the Mercians, with a 
very great army of Saxons, came to Exeter, and besieged Brian. 

Chap. VIII.—Cadwalla takes Penda, and 
routs his army. 

In the meantime Cadwalla arrived with ten thousand men, whom 
king Salomon had delivered to him; and with them he marched 
straight to the siege against king Penda. But, as he was going, 
he divided his forces into four parts, and then made no delay 

forthwith taken, and his army routed. For, finding no other way 
for his own safety, he surrendered himself to Cadwalla, and gave 
hostages, with a promise that he would assist him against the Sax¬ 
ons. Cadwalla, after this success against him, summoned together 
his nobility, that had been a long time in a decaying state, and 
marched to Northumberland against Edwin, and made continual 
devastations in that country. When Edwin was informed of it, 
he assembled all the petty kings of the Angles, and meeting the 
Britons in a field called Heathfield, presently gave them battle, 
but was killed, and almost all the people with him, together with 
Osfrid, his son, and Godbold, king of the Orkneys, who had come 

Chap. IX.—Cadwalla kills Osric and Aidan 
in fight. 

Having thus obtained the victory, Cadwalla marched through the 
provinces of the Angles, and committed such outrages upon the 
Saxons, that he neither spared age nor sex; for his resolution being 
to extirpate the whole race out of Britain, all that he found he put 
to extreme tortures. After this he had a battle with Osric, Edwin’s 
successor, and killed him together with his two nephews, who 
ought to have reigned after him. He also killed Aidan, king of the 
Scots, who came to their assistance. 

Chap. X.—Oswald routs Penda in fight, but 
is killed hy Cadwalla coming in upon him. 

Their deaths made room for Oswald to succeed to the kingdom 
of Northumberland; but Cadwalla drove him, with the rest that 
had given him disturbance, to the very wall which the emperor 
Severus had formerly built between Britain and Scotland. After¬ 
wards he sent Penda, king of the Mercians, and the greatest part 

he was besieged one night by Penda, in the place called Heaven- 
field, that is, the Heavenly Field, set up there our Lord’s cross, and 

“Let us all kneel down, and pray the Almighty, living and true God, 
to defend us from the proud army of the king of Britain, and his 

for the safety of our people.” They all therefore did as he com¬ 
manded them, and advanced at break of day against the enemy, 
and by their faith gained the victory. Cadwalla, upon hearing this 
news, being inflamed with rage, assembled his army, and went in 
pursuit of the holy king Oswald; and in a battle which he had with 
him at a place called Burne, Penda broke in upon him and killed 

Chap. XI.—Oswy submits to Cadwalla. 

Penda desires leave of Cadwalla to make 
war against him. 

Oswald, with many thousands of his men, being killed, his brother 
Oswy succeeded him in the kingdom of Northumberland, and by 


making large presents of gold and silver to Cadwalla, who was 
now possessed of the government of all Britain, made his peace 
and submission to him. Upon this Alfrid, his brother, and Ethel- 
wald, his brother’s son, began an insurrection; but, not being able 
to hold out against him, they fled to Penda, king of the Mercians, 
desiring him to assemble his army and pass the Humber with 
them, that he might deprive Oswy of his kingdom. But Penda, 
fearing to break the peace, which Cadwalla had settled through 
the kingdom of Britain, deferred beginning any disturbance with- 

war himself upon Oswy, or allow him the liberty of doing it. At a 
certain Pentecost therefore, when Cadwalla was celebrating that 
festival at London, and for the greater solemnity wore the crown 
of Britain, all the kings of the Angles, excepting only Oswy, being 
present, as also all the dukes of the Britons; Penda went to the 

ing, when all the princes of the Saxons were present. Cadwalla 
answered, that his sickness was the cause of it; to which the other 
replied, that he had sent over to Germany for more Saxons, to re¬ 
venge the death of his brother Oswald upon them both. He told 
him further, that he had broken the peace of the kingdom, as be¬ 
ing the sole author of the war and dissension among them; since 
Ethelfrid, king of Northumberland, and Ethelwald, his brother’s 
son, had been by him harassed with a war, and driven out of their 
own country. He also desired leave, either to kill him, or b a ni s h 
him the kingdom. 

Chap. XII.—Cadwalla is advised to suffer 
Penda to make an insurrection against 
Oswy. 

This matter caused the king to enter upon much deliberation, and 
hold a private consultation with his intimate friends, what course 
to take. Among the rest that offered their proposals, Margadud, 
king of the Dimetians, spoke as follows:—“Royal sir, since you 
have proposed to expel the race of the Angles from the coasts of 
Britain, why do you alter your resolution, and suffer them to con¬ 
tinue in peace among us? At least you should permit them to fall 

their own civil broils. No faith is to be kept with one that is treach¬ 
erous, and is continually laying snares for him to whom he owes 
fidelity. Such have the Saxons always been to our nation, from the 
very first time of their coming among us. What faith ought we to 
keep with them? Let Penda immediately have leave to go against 
Oswy, that by this civil dissension and destruction of one another, 
our island may get rid of them.” 

Chap. XIII.—Penda is killed by Oswy. 
Cadwalla dies. 

By these and other words to the same effect, Cadwalla was pre¬ 
vailed upon to grant the permission desired. And Penda, having 
assembled a vast army, went to the Humber, and laying waste that 
country, began a fierce war upon the king. Oswy was at last re¬ 
duced to such extremity, that he was forced to promise him in¬ 
numerable royal ornaments, and other presents more than one 
would believe, if he would desist from ruining his country, and re¬ 
turn home without committing any more hostilities. But when the 
other could by no entreaties be prevailed upon to do it, the king, 
in hopes of divine assistance, though he had a less army, how¬ 
ever, gave him battle near the River Winwid, and having killed 
Penda and thirty other commanders, gained the victory. Penda’s 
son Wulfred, by a grant from Cadwalla, succeeded to the king¬ 
dom, and joining with Eafa and Eadbert, two leaders of the Mer¬ 
cians, rebelled against Oswy; but at last, by Cadwalla’s command, 
made peace with him. At length, after forty-eight years were ex¬ 
pired, that most noble and potent king of the Britons, Cadwalla, 
being grown infirm with age and sickness, departed this life upon 
the fifteenth before the kalends of December. The Britons em¬ 
balmed his body, and placed it with wonderful art in a brazen 
statue, which was cast according to the measure of his stature. 

and beautiful brazen horsej over the western gate of Londonj for a 
monument of the above-mentioned victory, and for a terror to the 
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Saxons. They also built under it a church in honour of St. Martin, 
in which divine ceremonies are celebrated for him and the others 
who departed in the faith. 

Chap. XIV.—Cadwallader succeeds 
Cadwalla. 

He was succeeded in the kingdom by Cadwallader, his son, whom 
Bede calls the youth Ehdwalda. At first he maintained the govern¬ 
ment with peace and honour; but after twelve years’ enjoyment of 
the crown, he fell into a fit of sickness, and a civil war broke out 
among the Britons. His mother was Penda’s sister, by the same 
father but a different mother, descended from the noble race of 
the Gewisseans. For Cadwalla, after his reconciliation with her 
brother, made her the partner of his bed, and had Cadwallader by 
her. 

Chap. XV.—The Britons are compelled, hy 
pestilence and famine, to leave Britain. 
Cadwallader’s lamentation. 

During his sickness, the Britons, (as we said before,) quarrelling 
among themselves, made a wicked destruction of a rich country; 
and this again was attended with another misfortune. For this 
besotted people was punished with a grievous and memorable 
famine; so that every province was destitute of all sustenance, ex¬ 
cept what could be taken in hunting. After the famine followed 
a terrible pestilence, which in a short time destroyed such mul¬ 
titudes of people, that the living were not sufficient to bury the 
dead. Those of them that remained, flying their country in whole 
troops together, went to the countries beyond the sea, and while 
they were under sail, they with a mournful howling voice sang, 
“Thou hast given us, O God, like sheep appointed for meat, and 
hast scattered us among the heathen.” Also Cadwallader himself, 
in his voyage, with his miserable fleet to Armorica, made this ad¬ 
dition to the lamentation, “Woe to us sinners, for our grievous 
impieties, wherewith we have not ceased to provoke God, while 

lies heavy upon us, and drives us out of our native soil, which 
neither the Romans of old, nor the Scots or Piets afterwards, nor 
yet the treacherous Saxons with all their craft, were able to do. 
But in vain have we recovered our country so often from them; 
since it was not the will of God that we should perpetually hold 
the government of it. He who is the true Judge, when he saw we 
were by no means to be reclaimed from our wickedness, and that 
no human power could expel our race, was willing to chastise our 
folly himself; and has turned his anger against us, by which we are 
driven out in crowds from our native country. Return, therefore, 
ye Romans; return, Scots and Piets; return, Ambrons and Saxons: 
behold, Britain lies open to you, being by the wrath of God made 
desolate, which you were never able to do. It is not your valour 
that expels us; but the power of the supreme King, whom we have 

Chap. XVI.—Cadwallader with his people 
goes to Alan. The Saxons seize all Britain. 

With these dolorous complaints he arrived at the Armorican coast, 
and went with his whole company to king Alan, the nephew of 
Salomon hy whom he was honourably received. So that Britain, 
being now destitute of its ancient inhabitants, excepting a few in 
Wales that escaped the general mortality, became a frightful place 
even to the Britons themselves for eleven years after. Neither was 
it at the same time more favourable to the Saxons, who died in 
it without intermission. Notwithstanding the remainder of them, 
after this raging plague was ceased, according to their old custom 
sent word over to their countrymen, that the island of Britain was 
now freed of its native inhabitants, and lay open to them, if they 
would come over and inhabit it. As soon as they had received 
this information, that odious people, gathering together an innu¬ 
merable multitude of men and women, arrived in Northumber¬ 
land, and inhabited the provinces that lay desolate from Albania 


the thickets of the woods in Wales. From that time the power of 
the Britons ceased in the island, and the Angles began their reign. 

Chap. XVII.—Cadwallader is by the voice of 
an angel deterred from returning to Britain. 

After some time, when the people had recovered strength, Cad¬ 
wallader, being mindful of his kingdom, which was now free from 
the contagion of the pestilence, desired assistance of Alan towards 
the recovery of his dominions. The king granted his request; but 

voice of an angel to desist from his enterprise. For God was not 
willing that the Britons should reign any longer in the island, be¬ 
fore the time came of which Merlin prophetically foretold Arthur. 

doing penance, he should be enrolled among the saints. It told him 
withal, that the Britons, by the merit of their faith, should again 
recover the island, when the time decreed for it was come. But this 
would not be accomplished before they should be possessed of his 
reliques, and transport them from Rome into Britain. At the same 
time also the reliques of the other saints should be found, which 
had been hidden on account of the invasion of pagans; and then at 
last would they recover their lost kingdom. When the holy prince 
had received the heavenly message, he went straight to king Alan, 
and gave him an account of what had been told him. 

Chap. XVIII.—Cadwallader goes to Rome 
and dies. 

Then Alan had recourse to several books, as the prophecies of the 
eagle that prophesied at Shaftesbury, and the verses of Sibyl and 
Merlin; and made diligent search in them, to see whether the rev¬ 
elation made to Cadwallader agreed with those written oracles. 
And when he could find nothing contradictory to it, he admon¬ 
ished Cadwallader to submit to the divine dispensation, and lay¬ 
ing aside the thoughts of Britain, perform what the angelical voice 
had commanded him. But he urged him to send his son Ivor and 
his nephew Ini over into the island, to govern the remainder of the 
Britons; lest a nation, descended of so ancient a race, should lose 
their liberty by the incursions of barbarians. Then Cadwallader, 
renouncing worldly cares for the sake of God and his everlasting 
kingdom, went to Rome, and was confirmed by pope Sergius: and 
being seized with a sudden illness, was, upon the twelfth before 
the kalends of May, in the six hundred and eighty-ninth year of 
our Lord’s incarnation freed from the corruption of the flesh, and 
admitted into the glories of the heavenly kingdom. 

Chap. XIX.—The two Britons, Ivor and Ini, 
in vain attack the nation of the Angles. 
Athelstan the first king of the Angles. 

As soon as Ivor and Ini had got together their ships, they with 
all the forces they could raise, arrived in the island, and for forty- 
nine years together fiercely attacked the nation of the Angles, but 

together with the inveterate spirit of faction that was among them, 
had made this proud people so much degenerate, that they were 
not able to gain any advantage of the enemy. And being now 
also overrun with barbarism, they were no longer called Britons, 
but Gualenses, Welshmen; a word derived either from Gualo their 
leader, or Guales their queen, or from their barbarism. But the Sax¬ 
ons managed affairs with more prudence, maintained peace and 
concord among themselves, tilled their grounds, rebuilt their cities 

sway over all Loegria, under their leader Athelstan, who first wore 
a crown amongst them. But the Welshmen, being very much de¬ 
generated from the nobility of the Britons, never after recovered 
the monarchy of the island; on the contrary, by quarrels among 
themselves, and wars with the Saxons, their country was a per¬ 
petual scene of misery and slaughter. 
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Chap. XX.—Geoffrey of Monmouth’s 
conclusion. 

But as for the kings that have succeeded among them in Wales, 
since that time, I leave the history of them to Caradoc of Lancar- 
van, my contempi I do also the kings of the Saxons to 

William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon. But I advise 
them to be silent concerning the kings of the Britons, since they 
have not that book written in the British tongue, which Walter, 
archdeacon of Oxford, brought out of Brittany, and which being 

taken care to translate. 





Tain Bo Cualnge 


Here beginneth Tain Bo Cualnge The Cualnge Cattle-raid 

I. THE PILLOW-TALK 

Once of a time, that Ailill and Medb had spread their royal bed in 
Cruachan, the stronghold of Connacht, such was the pillow-talk 
that befell betwixt them: 

Quoth Ailill: "True is the saying, lady, ’She is a well-off woman 
that is a rich man’s wife.’” "Aye, that she is," answered the wife; "but 
wherefore opin’st thou so?" "For this," Ailill replied, "that thou art 
this day better off than the day that first I took thee." Then an¬ 
swered Medb: "As well-off was I before I ever saw thee." "It was 
a wealth, forsooth, we never heard nor knew of," Ailill said; "but 
a woman’s wealth was all thou hadst, and foes from lands next 
thine were used to carry off the spoil and booty that they took 
from thee." "Not so was I," quoth Medb; "the High King of Erin him¬ 
self was my sire, Eocho Fedlech (’the Enduring’) son of Finn, by 
name, who was son of Findoman, son of Finden, son of Findguin, 
son of Rogen Ruad (’the Red’), son of Rigen, son of Blathacht, son 
of Beothacht, son of Enna Agnech, son of Oengus Turbech. Of 
daughters, had he six: Derbriu, Ethne and Ele, Clothru, Mugain 
and Medb, myself, that was the noblest and seemliest of them. 
’Twas I was the goodliest of them in bounty and gift-giving, in 
riches and treasures. ’Twas I was best of them in battle and strife 
and combat. ’Twas I that had fifteen hundred royal mercenaries of 

of the sons of freemen of the land. And there were ten men with 
every one of these hirelings, and nine men with every hireling, 
and eight men with every hireling, and seven men with every 
hireling, and six men with every hireling, and five men with ev¬ 
ery hireling, and four men with every hireling, and three men with 
every hireling, and two men with every hireling, and one hireling 
with every hireling. These were as a standing household-guard," 
continued Medb; "hence hath my father bestowed one of the five 
provinces of Erin upon me, even the province of Cruachan; where¬ 
fore ’Medb of Cruachan’ am I called. Men came from Finn son of 
Ross Ruad (’the Red’), king of Leinster, to seel me for a wife, and 
I refused him; and from Carbre Niafer (’the Champion’) son of 
Ross Ruad (’the Red’), king of Temair, to woo me, and I refused 
him; and they came from Conchobar son of Fachtna Fathach (’the 
Mighty’), king of Ulster, and I refused him in like wise. They came 
from Eocho Bee (’the Small’), and I went not; for ’tis I that exacted 
a singular bride-gift, such as no woman before me had ever re¬ 
quired of a man of the men of Erin, namely, a husband without 
avarice, without jealousy, without fear. For should he be mean, 
the man with whom I should live, we were ill-matched together, 
inasmuch as I am great in largess and gift-giving, and it would be 
a disgrace for my husband if I should be better at spending than 
he, and for it to be said that I was superior in wealth and trea¬ 
sures to him, while no disgrace would it be were one as great as 
the other. Were my husband a coward, ’twere as unfit for us to 
be mated, for I by myself and alone break battles and fights and 
combats, and ’twould be a reproach for my husband should his 
wife be more full of life than himself, and no reproach our be¬ 
ing equally bold. Should he be jealous, the husband with whom 
I should live, that too would not suit me, for there never was a 
time that I had not my paramour. Howbeit, such a husband have I 
found, namely in thee thyself, Ailill son of Ross Ruad (’the Red’) of 
Leinster. Thou wast not churlish; thou wast not jealous; thou wast 


not a sluggard. It was I plighted thee, and gave purchase-price to 
thee, which of right belongs to the bride—of clothing, namely, the 
raiment of twelve men, a chariot worth thrice seven bondmaids, 
the breadth of thy face of red gold, the weight of thy left forearm 
of silvered bronze. Whoso brings shame and sorrow and madness 
upon thee, no claim for compensation nor satisfaction hast thou 

belongs," said Medb, "for a man dependent upon a woman’s main¬ 
tenance is what thou art." 

"Nay, not such was my state," said Ailill; "but two brothers had 
I; one of them over Temair, the other over Leinster; namely, Finn, 
over Leinster, and Carbre, over Temair. I left the kingship to them 
because they were older but not superior to me in largess and 
bounty. Nor heard I of province in Erin under woman’s keeping 
but this province alone. And for this I came and assumed the king- 
ship here as my mother’s successor; for Mata of Muresc, daughter 
of Magach of Connacht, was my mother. And who could there 
be for me to have as my queen better than thyself, being, as thou 
wert, daughter of the High King of Erin?" "Yet so it is," pursued 
Medb, "my fortune is greater than thine." "I marvel at that," Ailill 
made answer, "for there is none that hath greater treasures and 
riches and wealth than I: yea, to my knowledge there is not." 

II. THE OCCASION OF THE TAlN 

Then were brought to them the least precious of their posses¬ 
sions, that they might know which of them had the more trea¬ 
sures, riches and wealth. Their pails and their cauldrons and their 
iron-wrought vessels, their jugs and their keeves and their eared 
pitchers were fetched to them. 

Likewise, their rings and their bracelets and their thumb-rings 
and their golden treasures were fetched to them, and their apparel, 
both purple and blue and black and green, yellow, vari-coloured 
and gray, dun, mottled and brindled. 

Their numerous flocks of sheep were led in from fields and 
meeds and plains. These were counted and compared, and found 
to be equal, of like size, of like number; however, there was an 

of Ailill. ’ P S 

he was of the value of a bondmaid; a horse to match was found 

and shelving glens and wolds. These were numbered and counted 
and claimed. There was a noteworthy boar With Medb, and yet 
another with Ailill. 

Next they brought before them their droves of cattle and their 
herds and their roaming flocks from the brakes and wastes of the 


These were counted and numbered and claimed, and were the 
same for both, equal in size, equal in number, except only there 
was an especial bull of the bawn of Ailill, and he was a calf of 
one of Medb’s cows, and Finnbennach (’the Whitehorned’) was 
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Thus far the Augury and the Prophecy and the Preface of the 

Pillow-talk which Ailill and Medb had in Cruachan. Next follows 
the Body of the Tale itself. 


V. THIS IS THE ROUTE OF THE TAlN 

and the Beginning of the Expedition and the Names of the Roads 
which the hosts of the four of the five grand provinces of Erin took 
into the land of Ulster. On Monday after Summer’s end they set 
forth and proceeded: 

South-east from Cruachan Ai, by Mag Cruimm, over Tuaim 
Mona (’the Hill of Turf’), by Turloch Teora Crich (’the Creek of 
three Lands’), by Cul (’the Nook’) of Silinne, by Dubloch (’Black 
Lough’), by Fid Dubh (’Black Woods’), by Badbgna, by Coltain, 
by the Shannon, by Glune Gabur, by Mag Trega, by Tethba 
in the north, by Tethba in the south, by Cul (’the Nook’), by 
Ochain, northwards by Uatu, eastwards by Tiarthechta, by Ord 
(’the Hammer’), by Slaiss (’the Strokes’), southwards, by Indeoin 
(’the Anvil’), by Carn, by Meath, by Ortrach, by Findglassa Assail, 
(’White Stream of Assail’), by Drong, by Delt, by Duelt, by Delinn, 
by Selaig, by Slabra, by Slechta, where swords hewed out roads 
before Medb and Ailill, by Cul (’the Nook’) of Siblinne, by Dub 
(’the Blackwater’), by Ochonn southwards, by Catha, by Cromma 
southwards, by Tromma, eastwards by Fodromma, by Slane, by 
Gort Slane, to the south of Druim Licce, by Ath Gabla, by Ar- 
dachad (’Highfield’), 

northwards by Feorainn, by Finnabair (’White Plain’), by Assa 
southwards, by Airne, by Aurthuile, by Druim Salfind (’Salfind 
Ridge’), by Druim Cain, by Druim Caimthechta, by Druim 
macDega, by the little Eo Dond (’Brown Tree’), by the great Eo 
Dond, by Meide in Togmaill (’Ferret’s Neck’), by Meide in Eoin, 
(’Bird’s Neck’), by Bailie (’the Town’), by Aile, by Dali Scena, by 
Ball Scena, by Ross Mor (’Great Point’), by Scuap (’the Broom’), by 
Imscuap, by Cenn Ferna, by Anmag, by Fid Mor (’Great Wood’) in 
Crannach of Cualnge, by Colbtha, by Crond in Cualnge, by Druim 
Cain on the road to Midluachar, from Finnabair of Cualnge. It is at 
that point that the hosts of Erin divided over the province in pur¬ 
suit of the bull. For it was by way of those places they went until 
they reached Finnabair. Here endeth the Title. The Story begineth 


VI. THE MARCH OF THE HOST 


On the first stage the hosts went from Cruachan, they slept the 
night at Cul Silinne, where to-day is Cargin’s Lough. And in that 
place was fixed the tent of Ailill son of Ross, and the trappings 
were arranged, both bedding and bed-clothes. The tent of Fergus 

son, was beside him; Ith macEtgaith next to that; Fiachu mac- 
Firaba, the son of Conchobar’s daughter, at its side; Conall Cer- 
nach at its side, Gobnenn macLumig at the side of that. The place 
of Ailill’s tent was on the right on the march, and thirty hundred 
men of Ulster beside him. And the thirty hundred men of Ulster 
on his right hand had he to the end that the whispered talk and 
conversation and the choice supplies of food and of drink might 
be the nearer to them. 

Medb of Cruachan, daughter of Eocho Fedlech, moreover, was 
at Ailill’s left. Finn a bair (’Fairbrow’), daughter of Ailill and 
Medb, at her side, besides servants and henchmen. Next, Flidais 
Foltchain (’of the Lovely Hair’), wife first of Ailill Finn (’the Fair’). 
She took part in the Cow-spoil of Cualnge after she had slept with 
Fergus; and she it was that every seventh night brought suste¬ 
nance in milk to the men of Erin on the march, for king and queen 


Medb remained in the rear of the host that day in quest of tid¬ 
ings and augury and knowledge. She called to her charioteer to 
get ready her nine chariots for her, to make a circuit of the camp 
that she might learn who was loath and who eager to take part in 
the hosting. With nine chariots she was wont to travel, that the 
dust of the great host might not soil her. Medb suffered not her 
chariot to be let down nor her horses unyoked until she had made 
a circuit of the camp. 

Then, when she had reviewed the host, were Medb’s horses 
unyoked and her chariots let down, and she took her place be¬ 
side Ailill macMata. And Ailill asked tidings of Medb: who was 
eager and who was loath for the warfare. "Futile for all is the em¬ 
prise but for one troop only, namely the division of the Galian (’of 
Leinster’),” quoth Medb. "Why blamest thou these men?" queried 
Ailill. "It is not that we blame them," Medb made answer. "What 
good service then have these done that they are praised above all?" 
asked Ailill. "There is reason to praise them," said Medb. "Splen¬ 
did are the warriors. When the others begin making their pens 
and pitching their camp, these have finished building their both¬ 
ies and huts. When the rest are building their bothies and huts, 
these have finished preparing their food and drink. When the rest 
are preparing their food and drink, these have finished eating and 
feasting, and their harps are playing for them. When all the oth¬ 
ers have finished eating and feasting, these are by that time asleep. 
And even as their servants and thralls are distinguished above the 
servants and thralls of the men of Erin, so shall their heroes and 

the men of Erin this time on this hosting. It is folly then for these 
to go, since it is those others will enjoy the victory of the host." 
"So much the better, I trow," replied Ailill; "for it is with us they 
go and it is for us they fight." "They shall not go with us nor shall 
they fight for us." cried Medb. "Let them stay at home then," said 
Ailill. "Stay they shall not," answered Medb. "They will fall on us 
in the rear and will seize our land against us." "What shall they 
do then," Finnabair asked, "if they go not out nor yet remain at 
home?" "Death and destruction and slaughter is what I desire for 
them," answered Medb. "For shame then on thy speech," spake 
Ailill; "’tis a woman’s advice, for that they pitch their tents and 
make their pens so promptly and unwearily." "By the truth of my 
conscience," cried Fergus, "not thus shall it happen, for they are 
allies of us men of Ulster. No one shall do them to death but he 
that does death to myself along with them!" 

"Not to me oughtest thou thus to speak, O Fergus," then cried 
Medb, "for I have hosts enough to slay and slaughter thee with the 
division of Leinstermen round thee. For there are the seven Mane, 
that is, my seven sons with their seven divisions, and the sons of 
Maga with their seven divisions, and Ailill with his division, and 
I myself with my own body-guard besides. We are strong enough 
here to kill and slaughter thee with thy cantred of the Leinstermen 




















of his age that would reach to a third or a fourth the likes of Cuchu- from them a pledge of protection. He was weetless thereof. 


a lion that is fiercer, nor a plank of battle, nor a sledge of destruc- "Come, boys!" cried Folloman, Conchobar’s son, "the urchin in- 

tion, nor a gate of combat, nor a doom of hosts, nor a contest of suits us. Throw yourselves all on yon fellow, and his death shall 

valour that would be of more worth than Cuchulain. Thou findest come at my hands; for it is geis among you for any youth to come 

not there one that could equal his age and his growth, his dress into your game, without first entrusting his safety to you. And do 

and his terror, his size and his splendour, his fame and his voice, you all attack him together, for we know that yon wight is some 

his shape and his power, his form and his speech, his strength and one of the heroes of Ulster; and they shall not make it their wont 

his feats and his valour, his smiting, his heat and his anger, his to break into your sports without first entrusting their safety and 

dash, his assault and attack, his dealing of doom and affliction, protection to you." 

his roar, his speed, his fury, his rage, and his quick triumph with "Thereupon they all set upon him together. They cast their 

the feat of nine men on each sword’s point above him, like unto thrice fifty hurl-bats at the poll of the boy’s head. He raises his 


Cuchulain." single toy-staff and wards off the thrice fifty hurlies, so that they 

"We make not much import of him," quoth Medb. "It is but a sin- neither hurt him nor harm him, and he takes a load of them on 

gle body he has; he shuns being wounded; he avoids being taken, his back. Then they throw their thrice fifty balls at the lad. He 

They do say his age is but that of a girl to be wed. His deeds of raises his upper arm and his forearm and the palms of his hands 

manhood have not yet come, nor will he hold out against tried against them and parries the thrice fifty balls, and he catches them, 

men, this young, beardless elf-man of whom thou spokest." "We each single ball in his bosom. They throw at him the thrice fifty 

say not so," replied Fergus, "for manful were the deeds of the lad play-spears charred at the end. The boy raises his little lath-shield 

at a time when he was younger than he now is." against them and fends off the thrice fifty play-staffs, and they all 


VII. THE YOUTHFUL EXPLOITS OF 
CUCHULAIN 

"Now this lad was reared in the house of his father and mother at 
Dairgthech (’the Oak House’), namely, in the plain of Murthemne, 
and the tales of the youths of Emain were told to him. For there 
are always thrice fifty boys at play there," said Fergus. "Forasmuch 
as in this wise Conchobar passed his reign ever since he, the king, 
assumed his sovereignty, to wit: As soon as he arose, forthwith in 
settling the cares and affairs of the province; thereafter, the day 


with each hair was hammered into his head, with such an uprising 
it rose. Thou wouldst have weened it was a spark of fire that was 
on every single hair there. He closed one of his eyes so that it was 
no wider than the eye of a needle. He opened the other wide so 
that it was as big as the mouth of a mead-cup. He stretched his 
mouth from his jaw-bones to his ears; he opened his mouth wide 
to his jaw so that his gullet was seen. The champion’s light rose 
up from his crown. 
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"It was then he ran in among them. He scattered fifty king’s 
sons of them over the ground underneath him before they got to 
the gate of Emain. Five of them," Fergus continued, "dashed head- 

even on Cennchaem (’Fair-head’) the chessboard of Conchobar, 
on the mound-seat of Emain. The little boy pursued them to cut 
them off. Then he sprang over the chessboard after the nine. Con¬ 
chobar seized the little lad by the wrists. "Hold, little boy. I see ’tis 
not gently thou dealest with the boy-band." "Good reason I have," 
quoth the little lad. "From home, from mother and father I came 
to play with them, and they have not been good to me. I had not a 
guest’s honour at the hands of the boy-troop on my arrival, for all 
that I came from far-away lands." "How is that? Who art thou, and 
what is thy name?" asked Conchobar. "Little Setanta am I, son of 
Sualtaim. Son am I to Dechtire, thine own sister; and not through 
thee did I expect to be thus aggrieved." "How so, little one?" said 
Conchobar. "Knewest thou not that it is forbidden among the boy- 
troop, that it is geis for them for any boy to approach them in then- 
land without first claiming his protection from them?" "I knew 
it not," said the lad. "Had I known it, I would have been on my 
guard against them." "Good, now, ye boys," Conchobar cried; "take 
ye upon you the protection of the little lad." "We grant it, indeed," 

"The little lad went into the game again under the protection 
of the boy-troop. Thereupon they loosed hands from him, and 
once more he rushed amongst them throughout the house. He 
laid low fifty of their princes on the ground under him. Their fa¬ 
thers thought it was death he had given them. That was it not, 
but stunned they were with front-blows and mid-blows and long- 
blows. "Hold!" cried Conchobar. "Why art thou yet at them?" "I 
swear by my gods whom I worship" (said the boy) "they shall all 

der their protection and shielding. Otherwise I shall not lighten 
my hands off them until I have brought them all to earth." "Well, 
little lad, take thou upon thee the protection of the boy-troop." 
"I grant it, indeed," said the lad. Thereupon the boy-troop went 
under his protection and shielding. 

"Then they all went back to the play-field, and the boys whom 
he had overthrown there arose. Their nurses and tutors helped 
them. 

gilla, he slept not in Emain Macha till morning." "Tell me," Concho¬ 
bar said to him, "why sleepest thou not in Emain Macha, Cuchu- 
lain?" "I sleep not, unless it be equally high at my head and my 
feet." Then Conchobar had a pillar-stone set up at his head and 
another at his feet, and between them a bed apart was made for 

struck him with his fist in the neck or in the forehead, so that it 
drove in the front of his forehead on to his brain and he overthrew 
the pillar-stone with his forearm." "It is known," excl a imed Mill, 
"that that was the fist of a champion and the arm of a hero." "And 
from that time," continued Fergus, "no one durst wake him, so that 

"Then, another time, he played ball on the play-field east of 
Emain, and he was alone on one side against the thrice fifty boys. 

after the lad began to use his fists on them, so that fifty boys of 
them died thereof. He took to flight then, till he took refuge un¬ 
der the cushion of Conchobar’s couch. The Ulstermen sprang up 
all around him. I, too, sprang up, and Conchobar, thereat. The lad 
himself rose up under the couch, so that he hove up the couch and 
the thirty warriors that were on it withal, so that he bore it into the 
middle of the house. Straightway the Ulstermen sat around him in 
the house. We settled it then," continued Fergus, "and reconciled 

"The broil of war arose between Ulster and Eogan son of 
Durthacht. The Ulstermen go forth to the war. The lad Setanta is 
left behind asleep. The men of Ulster are beaten. Conchobar and 
Cuscraid Menn (’the Stammerer’) of Macha are left on the field 
and many besides them. Their groans awaken the lad. Thereat he 

him. This took place in the presence of Bricriu yonder," Fergus 


added. "Then he gets up. I meet him at the door of the liss, I being 
severely wounded. "Hey, God keep thy life, O Fergus my master," 
says he; "where is Conchobar?" "I know not," I answer. Thereupon 
he goes out. The night is dark. He makes for the battlefield, until 
he sees before him a man and half his head on him and half of 
another man on his back. "Help me, Cuchulain," he cries; "I have 
been stricken, and I bear on my back half of my brother. Carry it 
for me a while." "I will not carry it," says he. Thereupon the man 
throws the load at him. Cuchulain throws it back from him. They 
grapple with one another. Cuchulain is overthrown. Then I heard 
something. It was Badb from the corpses: "Ill the stuff of a war¬ 
rior that is there under the feet of a phantom." Thereat Cuchulain 

playing-stick and proceeds to drive the ball before him over the 
field of battle. 

"Is my master Conchobar on this battle-field?" That one makes 
answer. He goes towards him, to where he espies him in a ditch 
and the earth piled around him on both sides to hide him. "Where¬ 
fore art thou come to the battle-field?" Conchobar asks; "is it that 
thou mightst see mortal terror there?" Then Cuchulain lifts him 
out of the ditch. The six strong men of Ulster that were with us 
could not have lifted him out more bravely. "Get thee before us 
to yonder house," says Conchobar, "to make me a fire there." He 
kindles a great fire for him. "Good now," quoth Conchobar, "if one 
would bring me a roast pig, I would five." "I will go fetch it," says 
Cuchulain. Thereupon he sallies out, when he sees a man at a 
cooking-pit in the heart of the wood. One of his hands holds his 
weapons therein, the other roasts the pork. Ill-favoured, indeed, is 

and his pig with him. Conchobar eats the pig then. "Let us go to 
our house," says Conchobar. They meet Cuscraid son of Concho¬ 
bar and there were heavy wounds on him. Cuchulain carries him 
on his back. The three then proceed to Emain Macha. 

"Another time the Ulstermen were in their ’Pains.’ Now, there 

nor in any one outside the borders of Ulster, nor in Cuchulain and 
his father. It was for this reason no one dared shed the blood of 
the men of Ulster, for that the ’Pains’ fell on the one that wounded 
them. There came thrice nine men from the Isles of Faiche. They 
pass over our rear fort, the whiles we are in our ’Pains.’ The 
women scream in the fort. The youths are in the play-field. They 
come at the cry. When the boys catch sight of the swarthy men, 
they all take to flight save Cuchulain alone. He hurls the hand- 
stones and his playing-staff at them. He slays nine of them and 
they leave fifty wounds on him and proceed thence on their jour- 

"A youngster did that deed," Fergus continued, "at the close of 
five years after his birth, when he overthrew the sons of champi¬ 
ons and warriors at the very door of their liss and dun. No need 
is there of wonder or surprise, if he should do great deeds, if he 
should come to the confines of the land, if he should cut off the 
four-pronged fork, if he should slay one man or two men or three 
men or four men, when there are seventeen full years of him now 
on the Cattle-lifting of Cualnge." "In sooth, then, we know that 
youth," spoke out Conall Cernach (’the Victorious’), "and it is all 
the better we should know him, for he is a fosterling of our own." 

Vila. THE SLAYING OF THE SMITH’S 
HOUND BY CUCHULAIN, AND THE 
REASON HE IS CALLED 
CUCHULAIN 

Then it was that Cormac Conlongas son of Conchobar spake: 
"Again that little lad performed a second deed in the following 
year." "What deed was that?" asked Ailill. 

"A goodly smith there was in the land of Ulster, Culann the 
Smith, by name. He made ready a feast for Conchobar and set out 
for Emain to invite him. He made known to him that only a few 
should come with him, that he should bring none but a true guest 

he had, but the fruit of his two hands, his sledges and anvils, his 
fists and his tongs. Conchobar replied that only a few would go 
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Vllb. THE TAKING OF ARMS BY 
CUCHULAIN AND THE SLAYING OF 
THE THREE SONS OF NECHT SCENE 
IS NOW TOLD HERE 

"The little lad performed a third deed in the following year," said 
Fiachu son of Firaba. "What deed performed he?" asked Ailill. 

"Cathba the druid was with his son, namely Conchobar son of 
Ness, imparting learning to his pupils in the north-east of Emain, 
and eight eager pupils in the class of druidic cunning were with 
him. That is the number that Cathba instructed. One of them 
questioned his teacher, what fortune and presage might there be 
for the day they were in, whether it was good or whether it was ill. 
Then spake Cathba: "The little boy that takes arms this day shall 
be splendid and renowned for deeds of arms above the youths of 
Erin and the tales of his high deeds shall be told forever, but he 
shall be short-lived and fleeting." Cuchulain overheard what he 
said, though far off at his play-feats south-west of Emain; and 
he threw away all his play-things and hastened to Conchobar’s 
sleep-room to ask for arms. "All good attend thee, O king of the 
Fene!" cried the little lad. "This greeting is the speech of one so¬ 
liciting something of some one. What wouldst thou, lad?" said 
Conchobar. "To take arms," the lad made answer. "Who hath ad¬ 
vised thee, little boy?" asked Conchobar. "Cathba the druid," said 
the lad. "He would not deceive thee, little boy," said Conchobar. 
Conchobar gave him two spears and a sword and a shield. The lit¬ 
tle boy shook and brandished the arms in the middle of the house 
so that he made small pieces and fragments of them. Conchobar 
gave him other two spears and a shield and a sword. He shook and 
brandished, flourished and poised them, so that he shivered them 
into small pieces and fragments. There where were the fourteen 
suits of arms which Conchobar had in Emain, in reserve in case of 
breaking of weapons or for equipping the youths and the boys—to 
the end that whatever boy assumed arms, it might be Conchobar 
that gave him the equipment of battle, and the victory of cunning 
would be his thenceforward—even so, this little boy made splin¬ 
ters and fragments of them all. 

the stripling cried. "Herefrom cometh not what is worthy of me." 
Conchobar gave him his own two spears and his shield and his 
sword. He shook and he brandished, he bent and he poised them 
so that tip touched butt, and he brake not the arms and they bore 

"Truly, these arms are good," said the little boy; "they are suited to 
me. Hail to the king whose arms and equipment these are. Hail to 
the land whereout he is come!" 

"Then Cathba the druid chanced to come into the tent, and what 
he said was, "Hath he yonder taken arms?" Cathba asked. "Aye, 
then, it must be," Conchobar answered. "Not by his mother’s son 
would I wish them to be taken this day," said Cathba. "How so? 
Was it not thyself advised him?" Conchobar asked. "Not I, in faith," 
replied Cathba. "What mean’st thou, bewitched elf-man?" cried 

wroth thereat, O my master Conchobar," said the little boy. "No 
lie have I told; for yet is it he that advised me, when he taught 

might lie in the day, and he said: The youth that took arms on this 
day would be illustrious and famous, that his name would be over 
the men of Erin for ever, and that no evil result would be on him 
thereafter, except that he would be fleeting and short-lived. To the 
south of Emain I heard him, and then I came to thee." "That I avow 
to be true," spake Cathba. "Good indeed is the day, glorious and 
renowned shalt thou be, the one that taketh arms, yet passing and 
short lived!" "Noble the gift!" cried Cuchulain. "Little it recks me, 
though I should be but one day and one night in the world, if only 
the fame of me and of my deeds live after me!" 

' Another day one of them asked of the druids for what that 

Now Cuchulain heard that. He went to Conchobar and said to 
chariot. "Come, lad, mount the chariot, for this is the next thing 


for thee." 

"He mounted the chariot. He put his hands between the two 
poles of the chariot, and the first chariot he mounted withal he 
shook and tossed about him till he reduced it to splinters and frag¬ 
ments. He mounted the second chariot, so that he made small 
pieces and fragments of it in like manner. Further he made pieces 
of the third chariot. There where were the seventeen chariots 
which Conchobar kept for the boy-troop and youths in Emain, 
the lad made small pieces and fragments of them and they did not 
withstand him. "These chariots here are not good, O my mas¬ 
ter Conchobar," said the little boy; "my merit cometh not from 
them." "Where is Ibar son of Riangabair?" asked Conchobar. "Here, 
in sooth, am I," Ibar answered. "Take with thee mine own two 
steeds for him yonder, and yoke my chariot." Thereupon the char¬ 
ioteer took the horses and yoked the chariot. Then the little boy 
mounted the chariot and Conchobar’s charioteer with him. He 
shook the chariot about him, and it withstood him, and he broke 
it not. "Truly this chariot is good," cried the lad, "and this char- 

"Prithee, little boy," said Ibar, "come out of the chariot now and let 
the horses out on their pasture." "It is yet too soon, O Ibar," the lad 
answered. "The horses are fair. I, too, am fair, their little lad. Only 
let us go on a circuit of Emain to-day and thou shalt have a reward 
therefor, to-day being my first day of taking arms, to the end that 
it be a victory of cunning for me." 

"Thrice they made the circuit of Emain. "Leave the horses now 
to their grazing, O little boy," said Ibar. "It is yet too soon, O Ibar," 
the little lad answered; "let us keep on, that the boys may give me 
a blessing to-day the first day of my taking arms." They kept their 
course to the place where the boys were. "Is it arms he yonder 
has taken?" each one asked. "Of a truth, are they." "May it be for 

for thee to take arms, because thou departest from us at the game- 
feats." "By no means will I leave ye, but for luck I took arms this 
day." "Now, little boy, leave the horses to their grazing," said Ibar. 
"It is still too soon for that, O Ibar," the lad answered. "Ply the goad 
on the horses," said he. "What way, then?" the charioteer asked. 
"As far as the road shall lead," answered Cuchulain. "And this great 
road winding by us, what way leads it?" the lad asked. "What is 
that to thee?" Ibar answered. "But thou art a pleasant wight, I trow, 
little lad," quoth Ibar. "I wish, fellow, to inquire about the high-road 
of the province, what stretch it goes?" "To Ath na Foraire (’the Ford 
of Watching’) in Sliab Fuait it goes," Ibar answered. "Wherefore 
is it called ’the Ford of Watching,’ knowest thou?" "Yea, I know it 
well," Ibar made answer. "A stout warrior of Ulster is on watch and 
on guard there every day so that there come no strange youths 

give battle in behalf of the whole province. Likewise if men of 
song leave the Ulstermen and the province in dudgeon, he is there 
to soothe them by proffering treasures and valuables, and so to 
save the honour of the province. Again, if men of song enter the 
land, he is the man that is their surety that they win the favour of 
Conchobar, so that songs and lays made for him will be the first to 
be sung after their arrival in Emain." "Knowest thou who is at the 
ford to-day?" "Yea, I know," Ibar answered; "Conall Cernach (’the 
Triumphant’), the heroic, warlike son of Amargin, royal champion 
of Erin," Ibar answered. "Thither guide us, fellow, that so we reach 
the ford." 

"Onwards they drove into sight of the ford where was Conall. 
Now it fell to Conall Cernach to guard the province that day. For 
each champion of Ulster spent his day on Sliab Fuait to protect 
him that came with a lay or to fight with a warrior, so that some 
one would be there to meet him, in order that none might come to 
Emain unperceived. "Are those arms he yonder has taken?" asked 
Conall. "Of a truth, are they," Ibar made answer. "May it be for 
victory and for triumph and first wounding," said Conall; "but we 
think it too soon for thee to take arms, because thou art not yet 
capable of deeds. Were it surety he needed, he that should come 
hither," he continued, "so wouldst thou furnish a perfect warrant 
amongst the Ulstermen, and the nobles of the province would rise 
up to support thee in the contest." "What dost thou here, O Conall 
my master?" asked the lad. "Watch and ward of the province, lad, 
I keep here," Conall made answer. "Do thou go home now, O mas- 
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the left side of his chariot towards Emain, and this was geis for 
Emain. And Cuchulain cried, "I swear by the god by whom the 
Ulstermen swear, if a man be not found to engage with me, I will 

"And this was the counsel they agreed to follow: to let out 
the womenfolk to meet the youth, namely, thrice fifty women, 


the same time, and their chieftainess, Scannlach (’the Wanton’) 
before them, to discover their persons and their shame to him. 
"Let the young women go," said Conchobar, "and bare their paps 
and their breasts and their swelling bosoms, and if he be a true 
warrior he will not withstand being bound, and he shall be placed 

the young women all arose and marched out, and these are the 
names of those queens: Sgamalus and Sgannlach and Sgiathan, 
Feidlim and Deigtini Finnchas, and Finngheal and Fidniam and 
Niam, daughter of Celtchar son of Uthechar; and they discovered 
their nakedness and all their shame to him. "These are the war¬ 
riors that will meet thee to-day," quoth Mugain, wife of Conchobar 
son of Ness. The lad hid his face from them and turned his gaze 
on the chariot, that he might not see the nakedness or the shame 
of the women. Then the lad was lifted out of the chariot. He was 
placed in three vats of cold water to extinguish his wrath; and the 
first vat into which he was put burst its staves and its hoops like 
the cracking of nuts around him. The next vat into which he went 
boiled with bubbles as big as fists therefrom. The third vat into 
which he went, some men might endure it and others might not. 
Then the boy’s wrath went down. 


on him by Mugain the queen. His comeliness appeared on him 
and he made a crimson wheel-ball of himself from his crown to 

Beautiful then was the lad that was raised up in view. Seven toes 
he had to each of his two feet, and seven fingers to each of his 

seven gems of the brilliance of the eye was each separate pupil. 
Four spots of down on either of his two cheeks: a blue spot, a 
purple spot, a green spot, a yellow spot. Fifty strands of bright- 
yellow hair from one ear to the other, like to a comb of birch twigs 
or like to a brooch of pale gold in the face of the sun. A clear, 
white, shorn spot was upon him, as if a cow had licked it. A fair, 

breast, so that the eyes of men could not look at it for its gleam 
and its brightness. A hooded tunic of thread of gold about him. A 
magnificent, fair-coloured, dark purple shield he bore. Two hard, 
five-pointed spears in his hand. A diadem of gold round his head. 
And the lad was seated between the two feet of Conchobar, and 
that was his couch ever after, and the king began to stroke his 
close-shorn hair. 

"A mere lad accomplished these deeds at the end of seven years 
after his birth," continued Fiachu son of Fiarba; "for he overcame 
heroes and battle-champions at whose hands two-thirds of the 
men of Ulster had fallen, and these had not got their revenge on 
them until that scion rose up for them. No need then is there of 
wonder or of surprise, though he came to the border, though he 
slew one man or two men or three men or four men, though he cut 
off the four-headed pole with one cut and one blow of his shining 
sword when now are fulfilled his seventeen years at the time of 
the Tain Bo Cualnge." 

Albeit gladness, joy and happiness was the part of the men of 
Ulster for that, sorrow, grief and unhappiness was the part of the 
men of Erin, for they knew that the little lad that had done those 
deeds in the time of his boyhood, it would be no wonder if he 


should do great deeds of valour in the time of his manhood. 

These, accordingly, are some of the youthful exploits of Cuchu¬ 
lain on the Raid for the Kine of Cualnge, and the Prologue of the 
Tale, and the Names of the Roads and the March of the Host up to 
this Point. 

The Story proper is this which follows now. 


Vile. BELOW IS A SEPARATE 
VERSION AS FAR AS THE SLAYING 
OF ORLAM 

"Let us fare forth now," quoth Ailill. Thereafter they reached Mag 
Mucceda (’the plain of the Swineherd.’) Cuchulain lopped off an 
oak that was before him in that place and set an ogam-writing on 

They pitch there their tents and proceed to leap over the oak 
in their chariots. Thereat thirty horses fall and thirty chariots are 
broken. Now, Belach Ane (’the Pass of Sport’) is the name of that 
place forever. 

They bide there till morning. Fraech son of Fidach was sum¬ 
moned to them. "Help us, O Fraech," spake Medb; "deliver us from 
the strait we are in. Rise up for us to meet Cuchulain, if perchance 
thou wilt fight him." 

Betimes in the morning, with nine men Fraech went out from 
thence till he arrived at Ath Fuait, when he saw the youth Cuchu¬ 
lain bathing in the river. "Bide here," spake Fraech to his people, 
"till I fight with yonder man; he is not good in the water," said he. 
He doffs his clothes and goes into the water to meet him. "Come 
not before me," cried Cuchulain; "it shall be thy death and it would 
grieve me to kill thee." "Nay, but I will go," answered Fraech, "so 
that we come together in the water, and it behoves thee to engage 
with me." "Settle that as seemeth thee good," Cuchulain made an¬ 
swer. "Each of us with his arms round the other," said Fraech. 
They fall to wrestling for a long time in the water and Fraech 
is thrust under. Cuchulain brings him above again. "This time," 
spake Cuchulain, "wilt thou acknowledge that I saved thee?" "I 
will not," Fraech answered. Cuchulain thrusts him under again, 
so that Fraech is destroyed. He is placed on the ground. His peo¬ 
ple bear the body with them to the camp. Ath Fraeich (’Fraech’s 
Ford’) is the name of that ford for ever. All the army keen their 
Fraech, till they see a troop of women, in green tunics standing 
over the corpse of Fraech son of Fidach. These women bear him 
into the fairy dwelling. Sid Fraeich (’Fraech’s Mound’) is the name 
of the Elfmound ever since. 

Fergus leaps over the oak-stump in his own chariot and knocks 
off its head. According to another version, they proceed till they 
reach Ath Meislir. Cuchulain destroys six of them there, namely, 
Meislir et reliqua, the six Dungals of Irrus. 

They go thence to Fornocht. Medb had a whelp named Baiscne. 
Cuchulain made a cast at him, so that he struck offhis head. Now, 
Druim (’Ridge’) is the name of that place ever after. 

According to another version, however, it is there that the 
youth who was in the chariot by the side of Medb and the pet 
bird were slain by the casts, but, according to this version, that 
happened after the slaying of Orlam. 

VIII. THE SLAYING OF ORLAM 

The four grand provinces of Erin set forth on the morrow east¬ 
wards over Cronn (’the Round’), which is a mountain. Cuchulain 
had gone out before them, till he came upon the charioteer of Or¬ 
lam son of Aililla and of Medb. This was at Tamlacht Orlaim (’Or- 
lam’s Gravestone’) a little to the north of Disert Lochaid (’Lochat’s 
Hermitage’). The charioteer was engaged in cutting chariot-poles 

it is the hind pole of Cuchulain’s chariot that was broken and it 
was to cut a pole he had gone when Orlam’s charioteer came up. 

Not long was the battle-victorious Hound there when he heard 

of the host of the foe have come into this land to carry off a share 
of cattle and booty from the province wherein they came? How 
bold are the ways of the Ulstermen, if it be they that cut down the 
woods in this fashion in the face of the men of Erin. But, check 
the horses and hold the chariot. Tarry thou here a little, till I know 

on till he came up to Orlam’s charioteer, to stop him; he thought he 
was one of the men of Ulster. "What dost thou here, gilla?" asked 
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Cuchulain. "Indeed, then," answered the gilla, "I cut chariot-poles 
from this holm, because our chariots were broken yesterday in 
pursuit of that famous wildling, namely Cuchulain. And for thy 
manhood’s sake, young warrior, pray come to my aid, so that that 
famous Cuchulain come not upon me." "Take thy choice, gilla," said 
Cuchulain, "to gather or to trim them, either." "I will see to gath¬ 
ering them, for it is easier," the gilla answered. Cuchulain started 
to cut the poles and he drew them between the forks of his feet 
and his hands against their bends and their knots, so that he made 

them so that not even a midge could find footing thereon when 
he had passed them away from him. Then full sure the gilla gazed 
upon him. "Far then, meseems, from fitting is the task I put on 
thee. And for love of thy valour, who art thou, say, O warrior?" 
the gilla asked, for he was sore affrighted. "That same renowned 
Cuchulain am I of whom thou spakest a while ago in the morning." 
"Woe is me then, by reason of this," cried the gilla; "for this am I 
lost forever." "Whence comest thou and who art thou?" Cuchulain 
asked. "Charioteer am I of Orlam, Ailill’s son and Medb’s," said he. 
"Fear nothing; I will not slay thee at all, boy," said Cuchulain; "for 
I slay nor charioteers nor horseboys nor persons unarmed. But, 

with his back to the pillar-stone," answered the gilla. "Off with thee 
thither to him and bear him a warning that he be on his guard. For 
if we meet he shall fall by my hand." 

and Cuchulain went by another, and fast as the gilla sped to Orlam, 
faster still Cuchulain did reach him and offered him combat and 
he struck off his head, and raising it aloft displayed it to the men of 
Erin, and he flourished it in the presence of the host. Then he put 
the head on the charioteer’s back and said, "Take this with thee, 
and so go to the camp. Unless thou goest so, a stone out of my 
sling will reach thee." 

When the charioteer came nigh to the camp he took the head 

the same, this exploit and the catching of birds," quoth she. "And 
he told me" (said the boy), "unless I brought it on my back to the 
camp, he would break my head with a stone." Hence Leaca Orlaim 
(’Orlam’s Flagstones’) to the north of Disert Lochaid is the name 
of the place where he fell. Tamlachta (’Gravestones’) is another 
name for it, and it is for this reason it is so called because of the 
little gravestones and the violent deaths which Cuchulain worked 


Villa. THE SLAYING OF THE THREE 

Then came the three macArach on to the ford at Ard Ciannacht 
to encounter Cuchulain: Lon (’Ousel’), Uala (’Pride’), and Diliu 
(’Deluge’);—Meslir (’Lir’s Fosterling’), and Meslaoc (’Hero’s Fos¬ 
terling’), and Meslethain (’Lethan’s Fosterling’) were the names of 
their charioteers. This is why they came to engage with Cuchu¬ 
lain, for the deed he had done the day before they deemed past 
bearing, when the two sons of Nera son of Nuatar, son of Tacan, 
were slain at Ath Gabla (’Fork-ford’), and Orlam, Ailill’s son and 
Medb’s, was slain withal and his head displayed to the men of Erin, 
so that their desire was to kill Cuchulain in the same manner in 
revenge for him, and that they should be the ones to rid the host 
of that pest and bring his head with them to set it aloft. They 
went into the wood and cut off three great white-hazel wood- 
strips (and put them) into the hands of their charioteers, so that 
the six of them might engage in battle at one and the same time 
with Cuchulain. Cuchulain turned on them and smote their six 
heads from them. Thus fell the macArach at the hands of Cuchu¬ 
lain, because they observed not fair fight with him. At that same 
time Orlam’s charioteer was between Ailill and Medb. Cuchulain 
slung a stone at him, so that it broke his head and his brains came 

Cuchulain slew no charioteers. Albeit he slew them not without 


Vlllb. THE COMBAT OF LETHAN 
AND CUCHULAIN 

There came also Lethan (’the Broad’) to his ford on the Nith in 
the land of Conalle Murthemni, to fight with Cuchulain. He was 
angered at what Cuchulain had wrought. He came upon him 
at the ford. Ath Carpait (’Chariot-ford’) is the name of the ford 
where they fought, for their chariots were broken in the combat 
on the ford. It is there that Mulcha, Lethan’s charioteer, fell on 
the shoulder of the hill between the two fords, for he had offered 
battle and combat to Laeg son of Riangabair. Hence it is called 
Guala Mulchi (’Mulcha’s Shoulder’) ever since. It is there, too, that 
Cuchulain and Lethan met, and Lethan fell at Cuchulain’s hands 
and he smote his head from his neck on the ford and left it there¬ 
with, that is, he left the head with the trunk. Wherefore the name 
of the ford of the Nith was called Ath Lethain (’Lethain’s Ford’) 
ever since in the district of Conalle Murthemni. 

Then came unto them the Crutti Cainbili (’the Tuneful 
Harpers’), from Ess Ruaid in the north to amuse them, out of 

them they were come from Ulster. When they came within sight 
of the camp of the men of Erin, fear, terror, and dread possessed 
them, and the hosts pursued them as never men pursued, far and 
wide, till they escaped them in the shapes of deer near the stand¬ 
ing stones at Lia Mor (’Great Stone’) in the north. For though they 
were known as the ’Mellifluous Harpers’ they were druids, men 
of great cunning and great power of augury and magic. 

VIIIc. THE KILLING OF THE 
SQUIRREL AND OF THE TAME BIRD 

Then Cuchulain made a threat in Methe that wherever he saw 
Medb he would cast a stone at her and that it would not go far 
from the side of her head. That he also f u lfilled. In the place where 
he saw Medb west of the ford he cast a stone from his sling at her, 
so that it killed the pet bird that was on her shoulder. Medb passed 

at her east of the ford, so that ft killed the tame squirrel that was 
on her shoulder. Hence the names of those places are still, Meide 
in Togmail (’Squirrel’s Neck’) and Meide ind Eoin (’Bird’s Neck’). 
And Ath Srethe (’Ford of the Throw’) is the n a me of the ford over 
which Cuchulain cast the stone from his sling. 

Then Reuin was drowned in his lake. Hence is Loch Reuin. 
"Your companion is not afar off from you," cried Ailill to the Mane. 
They stood up and looked around. When they sat down again, 
Cuchulain struck one of them so that his head was split. "It is well 
it was thou hast essayed that; thy mirth was not seemly," quoth 
Mane the fool; "it is I would have taken his head off." Cuchulain 
flung a stone at him, so that his head was split. Thus these people 
were slain: Orlam, first of all, on his hill; the three sons of Arach 
on their ford; Fertidil in his ... ; Maenan on his hill. "I swear by 
the god by whom my people swear," cried Ailill; "the man that 
scoffs at Cuchulain here I will make two halves of. But above all 
let us hasten our way by day and by night," Ailill continued, "till 
we come to Cualnge. That man will slay two-thirds of your host 

Then did the men of Erin deliberate about going to ravage and 
lay waste Mag Breg and Meath and the plain of Conall and the 
land of Cuchulain; and it was in the presence of Fergus macRoig 
they discussed it. 

The four grand provinces of Erin moved out on the morrow, 
and began to harry the plains of Breg and Murthemne. And the 
sharp, keen-edged anxiety for Cuchulain came over his fosterer 
Fergus. And he bade the men of Erin be on their guard that night, 
for that Cuchulain would come upon them. And here again he 
sang in his praise, as we wrote it before, and he uttered the lay:— 
"If Cuchulain, Cualnge’s Hound, 

Men will welter in their blood. 
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would see Medb, he would hurl a stone at her head. It was not easy 
to do this, for it was thus Medb went, with half the host around her 
and their canopy of shields over her head. And Medb ordered a 
canopy of shields to be held over her head in order that Cuchulain 
might not strike her from the hills or hillocks or heights. Howbeit 
on that day, no killing nor attack came from Cuchulain upon the 
men of Erin, in the land of Murthemne among the rocks and dunes 
of Conalle Murthemni. 


After this lay, that was the day that Donn (’the Brown Bull’) of 
Cualnge came into the land of Margine to Sliab Culinn and with 
him fifty heifers of the heifers of Ulster; and there he was pawing 
and digging up the earth in that place, in the land of Margine, in 
Cualnge; that is, he flung the turf over him with his heels. While 
the hosts were marching over Mag Breg, Cuchulain in the mean¬ 
while laid hands on their camps. It was on the same day that the 
Morrigan, daughter of Ernmas, the prophetess of the fairy-folk, 
came in the form of a bird, and she perched on the standing-stone 
in Temair of Cualnge giving the Brown Bull of Cualnge warning 

dress him and what she said was this: "Good, now, O luckless one, 
thou Brown Bull of Cualnge," so spake the Morrigan; "take heed; 
for the men of Erin, are on thy track and seeking thee and they 
will come upon thee, and if thou art taken they will carry thee 
away to their camp like any ox on a raid, unless thou art on thy 
guard." And she commenced to give warning to him in this fash¬ 
ion, telling him he would be slain on the Tain, and she delivered 
this judgement and spake these words aloud:— 

"Knows not the restless Brown of the truly deadly fray that 
is not uncertain?—A raven’s croak—The raven that doth not 
conceal—Foes range your checkered plain—Troops on raids—I 
have a secret—Ye shall know ... The waving fields—The deep- 
green grass ... and rich, soft plain—Wealth of flowers’ splendour— 
Badb’s cow-lowing—Wild the raven—Dead the men—A tale of 

sons—Kith looking on the death of kin!" 

When the Brown Bull of Cualnge heard those words he moved 
on to Glenn na Samaisce (’Heifers’ Glen’) in Sliab Culinn (’Holly- 
mount’) in the north of Ulster, and fifty of his heifers with him, 
and his herdsman accompanied him; Forgemen was the name of 
the cowherd. And he threw off the thrice fifty boys who were 
wont to play on his back and he destroyed two-thirds of the boys. 
This was one of the magic virtues of the Brown Bull of Cualnge: 
Fifty heifers he would cover every day. These calved before that 
same hour on the next day and such of them that calved not at the 
due time burst with the calves, because they could not suffer the 
begetting of the Brown Bull of Cualnge. One of the magic virtues 
of the Brown Bull of Cualnge were the fifty grown youths who en¬ 
gaged in games, who on his fine back found room every evening 
to play draughts and assembly and leaping; he would not put them 
from him nor would he totter under them. Another of the magic 
virtues of the Brown Bull of Cualnge was the hundred warriors he 
screened from the heat and the cold under his shadow and shel¬ 
ter. Another of the magic virtues of the Brown Bull of Cualnge 
was that no goblin nor boggart nor sprite of the glen dared come 
into one and the same cantred with him. Another of the magic 
virtues of the Brown Bull of Cualnge was his musical lowing ev¬ 
ery evening as he returned to his haggard, his shed and his byre. 
It was music enough and delight for a man in the north and in the 
south, in the east and the west, and in the middle of the cantred of 
Cualnge, the lowing he made at even as he came to his haggard, 
his shed, and his byre. These, then, are some of the magic virtues 
of the Brown Bull of Cualnge. 

Thereupon on the morrow the hosts proceeded among the 
rocks and dunes of the land of Conalle Murthemni. Cuchulain 
killed no one from Saile (’the Sea’) around Dorthe in the land of 
Conalle, until he reached Cualnge. At that time Cuchulain was 
in Cuince, that is a mountain. He had threatened that, where he 


VUId. THE SLAYING OF LOCHE 

The warriors of four of the five grand provinces of Erin bided their 
time in Rede Loche in Cualnge and pitched camp and took quar¬ 
ters therein for that night. Medb bade her fair handmaiden from 
amongst her attendants to go for her to the river for water for 
drinking and washing. Loche was the name of the maiden. There- 

diadem of gold on her head. And Cuchulain espied them and he 
put a stone on his sling and cast a stone from his staff-sling at her, 
so that he broke the diadem of gold in three pieces and killed the 
maiden on her plain. Thence is Rede Loche (’the Plain of Loche’) 
in Cualnge. For Cuchulain had thought, for want of acquaintance 
and knowledge, that it was Medb that was there. 

From Finnabair of Cualnge the hosts divided and set the coun¬ 
try on fire. They gathered all their women and boys and girls 
and cattle in Cualnge together so that they all were in Finnabair. 
"Ye have not fared well," quoth Medb; "I see not the bull amongst 
you." "He is not in the land at all," replied every one. They sum¬ 
moned Lothar, the cowherd, to Medb. "Where, thinkest thou, is 
the bull?" she asked. "I have great fear to tell," said the cowherd. 
"The night," said he, "that the Ulstermen fell into their ’Pains,’ the 
Donn went and three score heifers along with him; and he is at 
Dubcaire Glinni Gat (’the Black Corrie of the Osier-glen’)." "Rise," 
said Medb, "and take a withy between each two of you." And they 
do accordingly. Hence is the name, Glenn Gatt, of that glen. 

Then they led the bull to Finnabair. In the place where the bull 
saw Lothar, the cowherd, he attacked him, and soon he carried his 
entrails out on his horns and together with his thrice fifty heifers 
he attacked the camp, so that fifty warriors perished. Hence this 
is the Tragical Death of Lothar on the Tain and the Finding of 
the Bull according to this version. Thereafter the bull went from 
them away from the camp and they knew not whither he had gone 
from them and they were ashamed. Medb asked the cowherd if he 
might know where the bull was. "I trow he is in the wilds of Sliab 
Culinn." Then they turned back ravaging Cualnge and they found 
not the bull there. 

Vllle. THE KILLING OF UALA 

Early on the morrow the hosts continued their way to lay waste 
the plain of Murthemne and to sack Mag Breg and Meath and 
Machaire Conaill (’Conall’s Plain’) and the land of Cualnge. It was 
then that the streams and rivers of Conalle Murthemni rose to the 
tops of the trees, and the streams of the Cronn rose withal, un¬ 
til the hosts arrived at Glaiss Cruinn (’Cronn’s Stream’). And they 
attempted the stream and failed to cross it because of the size of its 
waves, so that they slept on its bank. And Cluain Carpat (’Chariot- 
meadow’) is the name of the first place where they reached it. This 
is why Cluain Carpat is the name of that place, because of the hun¬ 
dred chariots which the river carried away from them to the sea. 
Medb ordered her people that one of the warriors should go try 
the river. And on the morrow there arose a great, stout, wonderful 
warrior of the particular people of Medb and Ailill, Uala by name, 
and he took on his back a massy rock, to the end that Glaiss Cru¬ 
inn might not carry him back. And he went to essay the stream, 
and the stream threw him back dead, lifeless, with his stone on 
his back and so he was drowned. Medb ordered that he be lifted 
out of the river then by the men of Erin and his grave dug and his 
keen made and his stone raised over his grave, so that it is thence 
Lia Ualann (’Uala’s Stone’) on the road near the stream in the land 
of Cualnge. 

Cuchulain clung close to the hosts that day provoking them 
to encounter and combat. Four and seven score kings fell at his 
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hands at that same stream, and he slew a hundred of their armed, 
kinglike warriors around Roen and Roi, the two chroniclers of the 
Tain. This is the reason the account of the Tain was lost and had 
to be sought afterwards for so long a time. 

Medb called upon her people to go meet Cuchulain in en¬ 
counter and combat for the sake of the hosts. "It will not be I," 
and "It will not be I," spake each and every one from his place. "No 
caitiff is due from my people. Even though one should be due, it 
is not I would go to oppose Cuchulain, for no easy thing is it to do 
battle with him." 

When they had failed to find the Donn Cualnge, the hosts kept 
their way along the river around the river Cronn to its source, be¬ 
ing unable to cross it, till they reached the place where the river 
rises out of the mountains, and, had they wished it, they would 
have gone between the river and the mountain, but Medb would 
not allow it, so they had to dig and hollow out the mountain, be¬ 
fore her in order that their trace might remain there forever and 
that it might be for a shame and reproach to Ulster. 

They tarried there three days and three nights till they had dug 
out the earth before them. And Bernais (’the Gap’) of the Foray of 
Medb and the Gap of the Foray of Cualnge is another name for the 
place ever since, for it is through it the drove afterwards passed. 

The warriors of the four grand provinces of Erin pitched camp 
and took quarters that night at Belat Aileain (’the Island’s Cross¬ 
way’). Belat Aileain was its name up to then, but Glenn Tail (’Glen 
of Shedding’) is henceforth its name because of the abundance of 
curds and of milk and of new warm milk which the droves of cattle 
and the flocks of the land of Conalle and Murthemne yielded there 
that night for the men of Erin. And Liasa Liac (’Stone Sheds’) is 
another name for it to this day, and it is for this it bears that name, 
for it is there that the men of Erin raised cattle-stalls and byres for 
their herds and droves between Cualnge and Conalle. Botha is still 
another name for it, for the men of Erin erected bothies and huts 
there. 

The four of the five grand provinces of Erin took up the march 
until they reached the Sechair in the west on the morrow. Sechair 
was the name of the river hitherto; Glaiss Gatlaig (’Osier-water’) is 
its name henceforward. And Glaiss Gatlaig rose up against them. 
Now this is the reason it had that name, for it was in osiers and 
ropes that the men of Erin brought their flocks and droves over 

the stream after crossing. Hence the name, Glaiss Gatlaig. Then 
they slept at Druim Fene in Conalle. These then are their stages 
from Cualnge to the plain (of Conalle Murthemni) according to 
this version. Other authors of this Work and other books aver that 
they followed another way on their joumeyings from Finnabair to 


VUIf. THE HARRYING OF CUALNGE 
FOLLOWETH HERE BELOW 

After every one had come with their spoils and they were all gath¬ 
ered in Finnabair of Cualnge, Medb spake: "Let the camp be di¬ 
vided here," said Medb; "the foray cannot be caried on by a single 
road. Let Ailill with half his force go by Midluachair. We and Fer¬ 
gus will go by Bernas Bo Ulad (’the Pass of the Cattle of Ulster’)." 
"Not fair is the part that has fallen to us of the force," said Fergus; 

This then is done. Hence cometh Bernas Bo Ulad (’the Pass of the 
Cattle of Ulster’). 

Then spake Ailill to his charioteer Cuillius: "Find out for me 
to-day Medb and Fergus. I wot not what hath led them to keep 
thus together. I would fain have a token from thee." Cuillius went 
where Medb and Fergus wantoned. The pair dallied behind while 
the warriors continued their march. Cuillius stole near them and 
they perceived not the spy. It happened that Fergus’ sword lay 
close by him. Cuillius drew it from its sheath and left the sheath 
empty. Then Cuillius betook himself to Ailill. "Well?" said Ailill. 
"Well, then," replied Cuillius; "thou knowest the signification of 
this token. As thou hast thought," continued Cuillius, "it is thus 
I discovered them, lying together." "It is so, then." Each of them 
laughs, at the other. "It is well so," said Ailill; "she had no choice; to 


win his help on the Tain she hath done it. Keep the sword carefully 
by thee," said Ailill; "put it beneath thy seat in the chariot and a 
linen cloth wrapped round it." 

When Fergus got up to take his sword, "Alas!" cried he. "What 
aileth thee?" Medb asked. "An ill deed have I done Ailill," said he. 
"Wait thou here till I come out of the wood," said Fergus, "and won¬ 
der not though it be long till I come." It happened that Medb knew 
not of the loss of the sword. Fergus went out taking his chario¬ 
teer’s sword with him in his hand, and he fashioned a sword from 
a tree in the wood. Hence is Fid Mor Thruailli (’Great Scabbard- 
Wood’) in Ulster. 

"Let us hasten after our comrades," said Fergus. The forces of 
all came together in the plain. They raised their tents. Fergus was 
summoned to Ailill for a game of chess. When Fergus entered the 
tent Ailill laughed at him. 

Cuchulain came so that he was before Ath Cruinn (’the Ford 
of the Cronn’). "O master Laeg," he cried to his driver, "here are 
the hosts for us." "I swear by the gods," said the charioteer, "I will 
do a mighty feat in the eyes of chariot-fighters, in quick spurring- 
on of the slender steeds; with yokes of silver and golden wheels 
shall they be urged on in triumph. Thou shalt ride before heads of 

"Take heed, O Laeg," said Cuchulain; "hold the reins for the great 
triumph of Macha, that the horses drag thee not over the mass at 
the ... of a woman. Let us go over the straight plain of these ... . I 
call on the waters to help me," cried Cuchulain. "I beseech heaven 
and earth and the Cronn above all." 



Therewith the water rose up till it was in the tops of the trees. 

Mane son of Ailill and Medb marched in advance of the rest. 
Cuchulain slew him on the ford and thirty horsemen of his people 
were drowned. Again Cuchulain laid low twice sixteen warriors 
of theirs near the stream. The warriors of Erin pitched their tents 
near the ford. Lugaid son of Nos grandson of Lomarc Allcomach 
went to parley with Cuchulain. Thirty horsemen were with him. 
"Welcome to thee, O Lugaid," cried Cuchulain. "Should a flock of 
birds graze upon the plain of Murthemne, thou shalt have a wild 
goose with half the other. Should fish come to the falls or to the 
bays, thou shalt have a salmon with as much again. Thou shalt 
have the three sprigs, even a sprig of cresses, a sprig of laver, and 
a sprig of sea-grass; there will be a man to take thy place at the 
ford." "This welcome is truly meant," replied Lugaid; "the choice 
of people for the youth whom I desire!" "Splendid are your hosts," 
said Cuchulain. "It will be no misfortune," said Lugaid, "for thee 
to stand up alone before them." "True courage and valour have I," 
Cuchulain made answer. "Lugaid, my master," said Cuchulain, "do 
the hosts fear me?" "By the god," Lugaid made answer, "I swear that 
no one man of them nor two men dares make water outside the 
camp unless twenty or thirty go with him." "It will be something 
for them," said Cuchulain, "if I begin to cast from my sling. He will 
be fit for thee, O Lugaid, this companion thou hast in Ulster, if the 
men oppose me one by one. Say, then, what wouldst thou?" asked 

there be a token therefor. And tell my master Fergus that there 
shall be a token on the host. Tell the leeches that there shall be a 

them provide me each night with provision." 

Lugaid went from him. It happened that Fergus was in the tent 
with Ailill. Lugaid called him out and reported that (proposal of 
Cuchulain’s) to him. Then Ailill was heard: 

"I swear by the god, I cannot," said Fergus, "unless I ask the 
lad. Help me, O Lugaid," said Fergus. "Do thou go to him, to see 
whether Ailill with a division may come to me to my company. 
Take him an ox with salt pork and a keg of wine." Thereupon Lu¬ 
gaid goes to Cuchulain and tells him that. "’Tis the same to me 
whether he go," said Cuchulain. Then the two hosts unite. They 
remain there till night, or until they spend thirty nights there. 
Cuchulain destroyed thirty of their warriors with his sling. "Your 
journeyings will be ill-starred," said Fergus (to Medb and Ailill); 
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whereon his single-handed battle and fight takes place, the cattle 
shall not be taken by day or by night, to see if there come to him 
help from the men of Ulster. And I wonder," continued Fergus, 
"how long it will be till they come out of their ’Pains.’ Whatever 
Ulstermen are injured or wounded nearby him, your leeches shall 
heal them and ye shall not be paid for the price of their healing. 
Whatever daughter of kings or of princes of the men of Erin shall 
love him, ye shall bring her to him together with her purchase and 
bride-price. And further, Cuchulain’s food and clothing shall be 
provided by you, so long as he will be on this expedition." "Good, 
O Fergus," asked Ailill, "will he abate aught of these terms?" "In 
sooth, will he," replied Fergus; "namely, he will not exact to be fed 
and clothed by you, but of himself will provide food and clothing." 

"By our conscience," said Ailill, "this is a grievous proposal." 
"What he asks is good," replied Medb; "and he shall obtain those 
terms, for we deem it easier to bear that he should have one of 
our warriors every day than a hundred every night." "Who will go 
and make known those terms to Cuchulain?" "Who, then, but Fer¬ 
gus?" replied Medb. "Come now, O Fergus," said Medb; "take upon 
thee to fulfil and make good those terms to him." "Nevermore!" 
said Fergus. "Why not?" asked Ailill. "I fear ye will not make true 
and fulfil them for me." "They will truly be fulfilled," said Medb. 
(Then said Fergus:) "Bonds and covenants, pledges and bail shall 
be given for abiding by those terms and for their fulfilment to¬ 
wards Cuchulain." "I abide by it," said Medb, and she fast bound 
Fergus to them in like manner. 

X. THE VIOLENT DEATH OF 
ETARCUMUL 

gus set forth on that errand. And two horses were brought for 
Etarcumul son of Fid and of Lethrinn, a soft youth of the people 
of Medb and of Ailill. Now Etarcumul followed Fergus. "Whither 
goest thou?" Fergus demanded. "We go with thee," Etarcumul 
made answer. "And why goest thou with me?" asked Fergus. "To 
behold the form and appearance of Cuchulain, and to gaze upon 
him, for he is unknown to me." "Wilt thou do my bidding," said 
Fergus, "thou wilt in no wise go thither." "Why shall I not, pray?" 
"I would not have thee go," said Fergus; "and it is not out of hatred 
of thee, only I should be loath to have combat between thee and 
Cuchulain. Thy light-heartedness, thy haughtiness and thy pride 
and thine overweeningness (I know), but (I also know) the fierce¬ 
ness and valour and hostility, the violence and vehemence of the 
youth against whom thou goest, even Cuchulain. And methinks 
ye will have contention before ye part. No good will come from 
your meeting." "Art thou not able to come between us to protect 
me?" "I am, to be sure," Fergus answered, "provided thou thyself 
seek not the combat and treat not what he says with contempt." "I 
will not seek it," said Etarcumul, "till the very day of doom!" 

Then they went their ways in two chariots to Delga, to come 
up to Cuchulain where Cuchulain was between Fochain and the 
sea. There it is that he was that day, with his back to the pillar- 
stone at Crich Rois, playing draughts with Laeg, to wit, his char¬ 
ioteer. The back of his head was turned towards them that ap¬ 
proached and Laeg faced them. And not a living thing entered 
the entire plain without Laeg perceiving it and, notwithstanding, 
he continued to win every other game of draughts from Cuchu¬ 
lain. "A lone warrior cometh towards us over the plain, my master 
Cucuc," spake Laeg. "What manner of warrior?" queried Cuchu¬ 
lain. "A fine, large chariot is there," said he. "But what sort of 
chariot?" "As large as one of the chief mountains that are highest 
on a great plain appears to me the chariot that is under the war¬ 
rior; and I would liken to the battlements of one of the vast, royal 
seats of the province the chariot that is in the trappings of those 
horses; as large as one of the noble trees on a main fort’s green 
meseems the curly, tressed, fair-yellow, all-golden hair hanging 
loose around the man’s head; a purple mantle fringed with thread 
of gold wrapped around him; a golden, ornamented brooch in the 
mantle over his breast; a bright-shining, hooded shirt, with red 

grey-shafted lance, perforated from mimasc to ’horn,’ flaming red 
in his hand; over him, a bossed, plaited shield, curved, with an 


gold thereon, and a boss of red gold; a lengthy sword, as long as 
the oar of a huge currach on a wild, stormy night, resting on the 
two thighs of the great haughty warrior that is within the chariot." 

"Holla! Welcome the coming of this guest to us!" cried Cuchu¬ 
lain. "We know the man; it is my master Fergus that cometh 
hither. Empty is the great paddle that my master Fergus carries," 
said Cuchulain; "for there is no sword in its sheath but a sword 
of wood. For I have heard," Cuchulain continued, "that Ailill got 
a chance at him and Medb as they lay, and he took away Fergus’ 
sword from him and gave it to his charioteer to take care of, and 
the sword of wood was put into its sheath." 

"Yet another single chariot-fighter I see coming towards us. 
With fulness of skill and beauty and splendour his horses speed." 
"A young, tender gilla in armour is in the chariot." "One of the 
youths of the men of Erin is he, O my master Laeg,” responded 
Cuchulain. "To scan my appearance and form is that man come, 
for I am renowned amongst them in the midst of their camp, and 

the chariot, and Cuchulain Daae mm a hearty welcome. "Wel¬ 
come to thine arrival and thy coming, O my master Fergus!" cried 
Cuchulain; "and a night’s lodging shalt thou have here this night." 
"Thy hospitality and eke thy welcome I take for true," Fergus re¬ 
sponded. "Verily, it is truly meant for thee," said Cuchulain; "for 
comes there a brace of birds into the plain, thou shalt have a wild 
goose with half the other. If fish rise to the river-mouths, to the 
stones or waterfalls, thou shalt have a salmon with as much again. 
Thou shalt have a handful of watercress and a handful of sea-grass 
and a handful of laver and a drink from the sand afterwards. If 
thou hast a fight or combat with warrior before thee, I myself will 
go in thy stead to the ford. I will bear the fight that thou mayest 
return safe to the camp and the fort of the men of Erin on the mor¬ 
row, and thou shalt lie on a litter of fresh rushes till heavy sleep 
and slumber come on thee, and I will watch and guard thee as 
long as thou sleepest." "Well, then, mayest thou have victory and 
blessing, O fosterling," said Fergus. "We know of what sort is thy 
hospitality on this occasion, on the Cow-spoil of Cualnge. But, 
not to claim that are we come, a night’s hospitality of thee, but to 
fulfil and make good the terms thou askest. As for this compact 
which thou hast asked of the men of Erin, single-handed com¬ 
bat with one man, thou shalt have it. It is for that I am come, to 
bind thee thereto, and do thou take it upon thee." "I pledge myself 
truly," said Cuchulain, provided fair play and single-handed com¬ 
bat be granted to me. "And, O, my master Fergus, do thou take 
upon thee the pact," said Cuchulain. "I bind myself to it," replied 
Fergus. And no longer than that did he remain in parley, lest the 
men of Erin should say they were betrayed or deserted by Fergus 
for his disciple. Fergus’ two horses were brought and his chariot 

"At what starest thou, gilla?" asked Cuchulain. "I look at thee," 
said Etarcumul. "In truth then, thou hast not far to look," said 

far from thee within sight, thine eye seeth what is not smaller than 
I nor bigger. If thou but knewest how angered is the little creature 
thou regardest, myself, to wit! And how then do I appear unto 
thee gazing upon me?" "Thou pleasest me as thou art; a comely, 
shapely, wonderful, beautiful youth thou art, with brilliant, strik¬ 
ing, various feats. Yet as for rating thee where goodly warriors 
are or forward youths or heroes of bravery or sledges of destruc¬ 
tion, we count thee not nor consider thee at all. I know not why 
thou shouldst be feared by any one. I behold nothing of terror or 
fearfulness or of the overpowering of a host in thee. So, a comely 
youth with arms of wood and with showy feats is all thou art!" 
"Though thou revilest me," said Cuchulain, "it is a surety for thee 
that thou earnest from the camp under the protection of Fergus, 
as thou well knowest. For the rest, I swear by my gods whom I 
worship, were it not for the honour of Fergus, it would be only 
bits of thy bones and shreds of thy limbs, thy reins drawn and thy 
quarters scattered that would be brought back to the camp behind 
thy horses and chariot!" "But threaten me no longer in this wise, 
Cuchulain!" cried Etarcumul; "for the wonderful terms thou didst 
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exact of the men of Erin, that fair play and combat with one man 
should be granted thee, none other of the men of Erin but mine 
own self will come to-morrow at morn’s early hour on the ford to 
attack thee." 

"Come out, then," said Cuchulain, "and howso early thou 
comest, thou wilt find me here. I will not fly before thee. Be¬ 
fore no man have I put foot in flight till now on the Plunder of the 
Kine of Cualnge and neither will I fly before thee!" 

Etarcumul returned from Methe and Cethe, and began to talk 
with his driver. "I must needs fight with Cuchulain to-morrow, 
gilla," said Etarcumul, "for I gave my word to go." "’Tis true, thou 
didst," quoth the charioteer. "Howbeit, I know not wilt thou fulfil 
it." "But what is better for us, to fulfil it to-morrow or forthwith 
to-night?" "To our thinking," said the gilla, "albeit no victory is to 
be won by fighting to-morrow, there is still less to be gained by 
fighting to-night, for thy combat and hurt is the nearer." "Be that 

the hill for us, gilla, till we go to the ford of combat, for I swear 
by the gods whom I worship, I will not return to the camp till the 
end of life and time, till I bring with me the head of that young 
wildhng, even the head of Cuchulain, for a trophy!" 

The charioteer wheeled the chariot again towards the ford. 
They brought the left board to face the pair in a line with the ford. 
Laeg marked this and he cried to Cuchulain: ("Wist thou) the last 
chariot-fighter that was here a while ago, O Cucuc?” "What of 
him?" asked Cuchulain. "He has brought his left board towards us 
in the direction of the ford." "It is Etarcumul, O gilla, who seeks me 
in combat. I owe no refusal, but far from pleased am I thereat that 

coming, because of the honour of my foster-father Fergus under 
whom he came forth from the camp of the men of Erin. But not 
that I would protect him do I thus. Fetch me my arms, gilla, to the 
ford. Bring me my horse and my chariot after me. I deem it no 
honour for myself if the fellow reaches the ford before me." And 
straightway Cuchulain betook himself to the ford, and he bared 
his sword over his fair, well-knit spalls and he was ready on the 
ford to await Etarcumul. 

Then, too, came Etarcumul. "What seekest thou, gilla?" de¬ 
manded Cuchulain. "Battle with thee I seek," replied Etarcumul. 
"Hadst thou been advised by me," said Cuchulain, "thou wouldst 
never have come. I do not desire what thou demandest of me. I 
have no thought of fighting or contending with thee, Etarcumul. 
Because of the honour of Fergus under whom thou earnest out of 
the camp and station of the men of Erin, and not because I would 
spare thee, do I behave thus." "Thou hast no choice but to fight," 
replied Etarcumul. Thereupon Cuchulain gave him a long-blow 
whereby he cut away the sod that was under the soles of his feet, 

in the air and the sod on his belly. Had Cuchulain wished it it is 
two pieces he might have made of him. "Hold, fellow. Off with 
thee now, for I have given thee warning. It mislikes me to cleanse 
my hands in thee. I would have cloven thee into many parts long 
since but for Fergus." "I will not go. We will fight on," said Etar¬ 
cumul. Cuchulain dealt him a well-aimed edge-stroke. With the 
edge of his sword he sheared the hair from him from poll to fore¬ 
head, from one ear to the other, as if it were with a light, keen razor 
he had been shorn. Not a scratch of his skin gave blood. "Hold, 
fellow. Get thee home now," said Cuchulain, "for a laughing-stock 
I have made of thee." "I go not," rejoined Etarcumul. "We will fight 
to the end, till I take thy head and thy spoils and boast over thee, or 
till thou takest my head and my spoils and boastest over me!" "So 
let it be, what thou saidst last, that it shall be. I will take thy head 

troublesome and persistent, Cuchulain sprang from the ground, 
so that he alighted on the edge of Etarcumul’s shield, and he dealt 
him a cleaving-blow on the crown of the head, so that it drove to 
his navel. He dealt him a second crosswise stroke, so that at the 
one time the three portions of his body came to the ground. Thus 
fell Etarcumul son of Fid and of Lethrinn. 

Then Etarcumul’s charioteer went his way after Fergus, and 
Fergus knew not that the combat had been. For thus was his wont: 
From the day Fergus took warrior’s arms in hand, he never for 


ling or walking, in battle or fight or combat, lest some one might 
say it was out of fear he looked back, but ever he looked at the 
thing that was before and beside him. Fergus saw the chariot go 

came up abreast of Fergus, Fergus asked, "But, where is thy lord, 
gilla?" "He fell a while since at the ford by the hand of Cuchulain," 
the gilla made answer. "That indeed was not fair!" exclaimed Fer¬ 
gus, "for that elf-like sprite to wrong me in him that came under 
my safeguard and protection from the camp and fort of the men 
of Erin. Turn the chariot for us, gilla," cried Fergus, "that we may 
go to the ford of fight and combat for a parley with Cuchulain." 

Thereupon the driver wheeled the chariot. They fared thither 
towards the ford. Fergus turned to rebuke Cuchulain. "How darest 
thou offend me, thou wild, perverse, little elf-man," cried Fergus, 
"in him that came under my safeguard and protection? Thou 

"Be not wroth with me, my master Fergus," said Cuchulain. "Af¬ 
ter the nurture and care thou didst bestow on me and the Ulster¬ 
men bestowed and Conchobar tell me, which wouldst thou hold 
better, for the Ulstermen to be conquered without anyone to pun¬ 
ish them but me alone and for him to triumph and boast over me, 
or for me to triumph and boast over him? And yet more, of his 
own fault he fell. Ask his own gilla which of us was in fault in 
respect of the other; it was none other but he. 

Reproach me not, O Fergus my master." He bent down so that 
Fergus’ chariot went past him thrice. "Ask his charioteer, is it I 
that have caused it?" "Not thou indeed," answered his charioteer. 
"He said," Cuchulain went on, "he would not go till either he took 

Fergus how it all befel. When Fergus heard that, what he said was: 
"Liefer to me what thou hast done, O fosterling," said Fergus, "that 

it is he that was overweening." 

So then they bound two spancels about the ankle-joints of Etar¬ 
cumul’s feet and he was dragged along behind his horses and char¬ 
iot. At every rock that was rough for him, his lungs and his liver 
were left on the stones and the rugged places. At every place 
that was smooth for him, his skilfully severed limbs came together 
again round the horses. In this wise he was dragged through the 
camp to the door of the tent of Ailill and Medb: "There’s your 

gether with its restitution’ is what the law saith." Medb came forth 
to the door of her tent and she raised her quick, splitting, loud 
voice of a warrior. Quoth Medb. "Truly, methought that great was 
the heat and the wrath of this young hound on leaving us awhile 
since at the beginning of the day as he went from the camp. It 
is no fortune for a tender youth that falls on thee now. We had 
thought that the honour under which he went, even the honour 
of Fergus, was not the honour of a dastard!" "What hath crazed 
the virago and wench?" cried Fergus. "Good lack, is it fitting for 
the mongrel to seek the Hound of battle whom the warriors and 
champions of four of the five grand provinces of Erin dare not ap¬ 
proach nor withstand? What, I myself was glad to escape whole 
from him!" 

Etarcumul’s grave was then dug and his tombstone erected; his 
name was written in ogam and they raised the keen over him. 
Cuchulain shot not from his sling at them that night and the 
women and maidens were brought over to him and half the cat¬ 
tle, and they brought provision to him by day. In this manner fell 
Etarcumul and such was the combat of Etarcumul with Cuchulain. 

XI. THE SLAYING OF 
NATHCRANTAIL 

Then the men of Erin held counsel who would be fit to fight and 
contend with Cuchulain and drive him off from the men of Erin. 
"What man have ye to face Cuchulain to-morrow?" asked Lugaid. 
"They will give him to thee to-morrow," answered Mane son of 
Ailill. "We find no one to meet him," quoth Medb; "let us have a 
truce with him then till a man be found to oppose him." This they 
obtain. "Whither will ye turn," asked Ailill, "to find the man to 
oppose Cuchulain?" "There is not in Erin," Medb answered, "one 
that could be got to meet him unless Curoi macDare come, or 
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the macBuachalla (’the Herdsman’s sons’) at their cairn, whence 
cometh Cam macBuachalla; and he killed Luasce on the slopes, 
whence Lettre Luasc (’the Watery Slopes of Luasc’); and he slew 
Bobulge in his marsh, whence Grellach (’the Trampled Place’) of 
Bubulge; and he slew Murthemne on his hill, whence Delga (’the 
Points’) of Murthemne; he slew Nathcoirpthe at his trees, Cruthen 

tower. It was afterwards then that Cuchulain turned back from the 
north to Mag Murthemni, to protect and defend his own borders 

belongings than the land and territory and belongings of another. 

It was then too that he came upon the Fir Crandce (’the men 
of Crannach’) from whom cometh Crannach in Murthemne; to 
wit, the two Artinne and the two sons of Lecc, the two sons of 
Durcride, the two sons of Gabul, and Drucht and Delt and Da- 
then, Tae and Tualang and Turscur, and Tore Glaisse and Glass 
and Glassne, which are the same as the twenty men of Fochard. 
Cuchulain surprised them as they were pitching camp in advance 
of all others—ten cup-bearers and ten men-of-arms they were—so 
that they fell by his hand. 

Then it was that Buide (’the Yellow’) son of Ban Blai (’the 
White’) from Sliab Culinn (’Hollymount’), the country of Ailill and 
Medb, and belonging to the special followers of Ailill and Medb, 
met Cuchulain. Four and twenty warriors was their strength. A 
blue mantle enwrapping each man, the Brown Bull of Cualnge 
plunging and careering before them after he had been brought 
from Glenn na Samaisce (’Heifers’ Glen’) to Sliab Culinn, and 
fifty of his heifers with him. Cuchulain advances to meet them. 
"Whence bring ye the drove, ye men?" Cuchulain asks. "From yon¬ 
der mountain," Buide answers. "Where are its herdsmen?" Cuchu- 
lain asks. "One is here where we found him," the warrior answers. 
Cuchulain made three leaps after them, seeking to speak with 
them, as far as the ford. Then it was he spoke to the leader, "What 
is thine own name?" said Cuchulain. "One that neither loves thee 
nor fears thee," Buide made answer; "Buide son of Ban Blai am I, 
from the country of Ailill and Medb." "Wella-day, O Buide,” cried 
Cuchulain; "haste to the ford below that we exchange a couple of 
throws with each other." They came to the ford and exchanged a 
couple of throws there. "Lo, here for thee this short spear," said 
Cuchulain, and he casts the spear at him. It struck the shield over 
his belly, so that it shattered three ribs in his farther side after 
piercing his heart in his bosom. And Buide son of Ban Blai fell 
on the ford. So that thence is Ath Buidi (’Athboy’) in Crich Roiss 
(’the land of Ross’). 

battle-warriors were engaged in this work of exchanging tnerr two 
short spears—for it was not in a moment they had accomplished 
it—the Brown Bull of Cualnge was carried away in quick course 
and career by the eight great men to the camp of the men of Erin as 
swiftly as any beeve can be brought to a camp. They opined then 
it would not be hard to deal with Cuchulain if only his spear were 
got from him. From this accordingly came the greatest shame and 
grief and madness that was brought on Cuchulain on that hosting. 

As regards Medb: every ford and every hill whereon she 
stopped, Ath Medba (’Medb’s Ford’) and Dindgna Medba (’Medb’s 
Hill’) is its name. Every place wherein she pitched her tent, Pu- 
pall Medba (’Medb’s Tent’) is its name. Every spot she rested her 
horselash, Bili Medba (’Medb’s Tree’) is its name. 

On this circuit Medb turned back from the north after she had 

the land of the Piets and of Cualnge and the land of Conall son 
of Amargin, and having offered battle one night to Findmor (’the 
Fair-large’) wife of Celtchar son of Uthechar at the gate of Dun 
Sobairche; and she slew Findmor and laid waste Dun Sobairche; 
and, after taking Dun Sobairche from her, she brought fifty of her 
women into the province of Dalriada. Then she had them hanged 
and crucified. Whence cometh Mas na Righna (’Queen’s Buttock’) 
as the name of the hill, from their hanging. 

Then came the warriors of four of the five grand provinces of 
Erin at the end of a long fortnight to camp and station at Fochard, 
together with Medb and Ailill and the company that were bringing 
the bull. 


Xlla. THE DEATH OF FORGEMEN 

And the bull’s cowherd would not allow them to carry off the 
Brown Bull of Cualnge, so that they urged on the bull, beating 
shafts on shields, till they drove him into a narrow gap, and the 
herd trampled the cowherd’s body thirty feet into the ground, so 
that they made fragments and shreds of his body. Forgemen was 
the neatherd’s name. And this is the name of the hill, Forgemen. 
This then is the Death of Forgemen on the Cattle-prey of Cualnge. 
Now there was no peril to them that night so long as a man was 
got to ward off Cuchulain from them on the ford. 

Xllb. HERE IS NARRATED THE 
SLAYING OF REDG THE 
LAMPOONIST 

When the men of Erin had come together in one place, both Medb 
and Ailill and the force that was bringing the bull to the camp and 

than another of the men of Erin were it not for the wonderful lit¬ 
tle trick he possessed, the spearlet of Cuchulain. Accordingly the 
men of Erin despatched from them Redg, Medb’s jester, to demand 
the light javelin of Cuchulain. 

So Redg came forward to where Cuchulain was and asked for 
the little javelin, but Cuchulain did not give him the little javelin at 
once; he did not deem it good and proper to yield it. "Give me thy 
spear," said the jester. "Nay then, I will not," answered Cuchulain; 
"but I will give thee treasure." "I will not take it," said the jester. 
Then he wounded the jester because he would not accept from 
him what he had offered him. Redg declared he would deprive 

Cuchulain hurled the javelin at him, so that it struck him in the 
nape of the neck and fell out through his mouth on the ground. 
And the only words Redg uttered were these, "This precious gift 
is readily ours,” and his soul separated from his body at the ford. 
Therefrom that ford is ever since called Ath Solom Shet (’Ford of 
the Ready Treasure’). And the copper of the javelin was thrown 
into the river. Hence is Uman-Sruth (’Copperstream’) ever after. 

"Let us ask for a sword-truce from Cuchulain," says Ailill. "Let 
Lugaid go to him," one and all answer. Then Lugaid goes to parley 
with him. "How now do I stand with the host?" Cuchulain asks. 
"Disgraceful indeed is the thing thou hast demanded of them," 
Lugaid answers, "even this, that thou shouldst have thy women 
and maidens and half of thy kine. But more grievous than all do 
they hold it that they themselves should be killed and thou provi- 

Every day there fell a man by Cuchulain till the end of a week. 
Then faith is broken with Cuchulain. Twenty are despatched at 
one time to attack him and he destroys them all. "Go to him, O 
Fergus," says Ailill, "that he may vouchsafe us a change of place." 
A while after this they proceed to Cronech. These are they that 
fell in single combat with him in that place, to wit: the two Roth, 
the two Luan, two women-thieves, ten fools, ten cup-bearers, the 
ten Fergus, the six Fedelm, the six Fiachu. Now these were all 
killed by him in single combat. 

When their tents were pitched by them in Cronech they dis¬ 
cussed what they had best do with Cuchulain. "I know," quoth 
Medb, "what is best here. Let some one go to him from us for a 
sword-pact from him in respect of the host, and he shall have half 
the cattle that are here." This message they bring to him. "I will 
do it," said Cuchulain, "provided the bond is not broken by you 


XIIc. HERE IS TOLD THE MEETING 
OF CUCHULAIN AND FINNABAIR 

"Let a message be sent to him," said Ailill, "that Finnabair my 
daughter will be bestowed on him, and for him to keep away from 
the hosts." Mane Athramail (’Fatherlike’) goes to him. But first he 
addresses himself to Laeg. "Whose man art thou?" spake Mane. 
Now Laeg made no answer. Thrice Mane addressed him in this 
same wise. "Cuchulain’s man," Laeg answers, "and provoke me 
not, lest it happen I strike thy head off thee!" "This man is mad," 
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quoth Mane as he leaves him. Then he goes to accost Cuchulain. 
It was there Cuchulain had doffed his tunic, and the deep snow 
was around him where he sat, up to his belt, and the snow had 

hero. And Mane addressed him three times in like manner, whose 
man he was? "Conchobar’s man, and do not provoke me. For if 

strikes off the head of a blackbird!" "No easy thing," quoth Mane, 
"to speak to these two." Thereupon Mane leaves them and tells his 
tale to Ailill and Medb. 

"Let Lugaid goto him," said Ailill, "and offer him the girl." There¬ 
upon Lugaid goes and repeats this to Cuchulain. "O master Lu¬ 
gaid," quoth Cuchulain, "it is a snare!" "It is the word of a king; 
he hath said it," Lugaid answered; "there can be no snare in it." 
"So be it," said Cuchulain. Forthwith Lugaid leaves him and takes 
that answer to Ailill and Medb. "Let the fool go forth in my form," 
said Ailill, "and the king’s crown on his head, and let him stand 
some way off from Cuchulain lest he know him; and let the girl go 
with him and let the fool promise her to him, and let them depart 
quickly in this wise. And methinks ye will play a trick on him 
thus, so that he will not stop you any further till he comes with 
the Ulstermen to the battle." 

Then the fool goes to him and the girl along with him, and from 
afar he addresses Cuchulain. The Hound comes to meet him. It 
happened he knew by the man’s speech that he was a fool. A 
slingstone that was in his hand he threw at him so that it entered 
his head and bore out his brains. He comes up to the maiden, 
cuts off her two tresses and thrusts a stone through her cloak and 
her tunic, and plants a standing-stone through the middle of the 
fool. Their two pillar-stones are there, even the pillar-stone of 
Finnabair and the pillar-stone of the fool. 

Cuchulain left them in this plight. A party was sent out from 
Ailill and Medb to search for their people, for it was long they 
thought they were gone, when they saw them in this wise. This 
thing was noised abroad by all the host in the camp. Thereafter 
there was no truce for them with Cuchulain. 

Xlld. HERE THE COMBAT OF 
MUNREMAR AND CUROI 

While the hosts were there in the evening they perceived that one 
stone fell on them coming from the east and another from the west 
to meet it. The stones met one another in the air and kept falling 
between Fergus’ camp, the camp of Ailill and the camp of Nera. 
This sport and play continued from that hour till the same hour 
on the next day, and the hosts spent the time sitting down, with 
their shields over their heads to protect them from the blocks of 
stones, till the plain was full of the boulders, whence cometh Mag 
Clochair (’the Stony Plain’). Now it happened it was Curoi mac- 
Dare did this. He had come to bring help to his people and had 
taken his stand in Cotal to fight against Munremar son of Ger- 
rcend. The latter had come from Emain Macha to succour Cuchu¬ 
lain and had taken his stand on Ard (’the Height’) of Roch. Curoi 
knew there was not in the host a man to compete with Munre¬ 
mar. These then it was who carried on this sport between them. 
The army prayed them to cease. Whereupon Munremar and Curoi 
made peace, and Curoi withdrew to his house and Munremar to 
Emain Macha and Munremar came not again till the day of the 
battle. As for Curoi, he came not till the combat of Ferdiad. 

"Pray Cuchulain," said Medb and Ailill, "that he suffer us to 
change our place." This then was granted to them and the change 

The ’Pains’ of the Ulstermen left them then. When now they 
awoke from their ’Pains,’ bands of them came continually upon 

Xlle. THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
BOY-TROOP 

Now the youths of Ulster discussed the matter among themselves 
in Emain Macha. "Alas for us," said they, "that our friend Cuchu¬ 
lain has no one to succour him!" "I would ask then," spake Fiachu 
Fulech (’the Bloody’) son of Ferfebe and own brother to Fiachu 


Fialdana (’the Generous-daring’) son of Ferfebe, "shall I have a 
company from you to go to him with help?" 

Thrice fifty youths accompany him with their play-clubs, and 
that was a third of the boy-troop of Ulster. The army saw them 
drawing near them over the plain. "A great army approaches us 
over the plain," spake Ailill Fergus goes to espy them. "Some of the 
youths of Ulster are they," said he, "and it is to succour Cuchulain 
they come." "Let a troop go to meet them," said Ailill, "unknown 
to Cuchulain; for if they unite with him ye will never overcome 
them." Thrice fifty warriors went out to meet them. They fell at 
one another’s hands, so that not one of them got off alive of the 
number of the youths of Lia Toll. Hence is Lia (’the Stone’) of 
Fiachu son of Ferfebe, for it is there that he feU. 

"Take counsel," quoth Ailill; "inquire of Cuchulain about letting 
you go from hence, for ye will not go past him by force, now that 
his flame of valour has risen." For it was usual with him, when his 
hero’s flame arose in him, that his feet would turn back on him and 
his buttocks, before him, and the knobs of his calves would come 
on his shins, and one eye would be in his head and the other one 
out of his head. A man’s head would have gone into his mouth. 
There was not a hair on him that was not as sharp as the thorn of 
the haw, and a drop of blood was on each single hair. He would 
recognize neither comrades nor friends. Alike he would strike 
them before and behind. Therefrom it was that the men of Con¬ 
nacht gave Cuch u l a in the name Riastartha (’the Contorted One’). 

Xllf. THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
KING’S BODYGUARD 

Medb. Lugaid goes to him and Cuchulain accords the truce. "Put 
a man for me on the ford to-morrow," said Cuchulain. There hap¬ 
pened to be with Medb six royal hirelings, to wit: six princes of 
the Clans of Deda, the three Dubs (’the Blacks’) of Imlech, and the 
three Dergs (’the Reds’) of Sruthair, by name. "Why should it not 
be for us," quoth they, "to go and attack Cuchulain?" So the next 
day they went and Cuchulain put an end to the six of them. 

XIII. THE COMBAT OF CUR WITH 
CUCHULAIN 

The men of Erin discussed among themselves who of them would 
be fit to attack and contend with Cuchulain, and drive him off 
from them on the ford at the morning-hour early on the morrow. 
And what they all said was that Cur (’the Hero’) son of Da Loth 
should be the one to attack him. For thus it stood with Cur: No 
joy was it to be his bedfellow or to live with him. He from whom 
he drew blood is dead ere the ninth day. And the men of Erin 
said: "Even should it be Cur that falls, a trouble and care would be 
removed from the hosts; for it is not easy to be with him in regard 

so much the better." Cur was summoned to Medb’s tent. "For what 
do they want me?" Cur asked. "To engage with Cuchulain," replied 
Medb, "to do battle, and ward him off from us on the ford at the 
morning hour early on the morrow." Cur deemed it not fitting to 
go and contend with a beardless boy. "Little ye rate our worth. 

with whom ye compare me. Had I known I was sent against him I 
would not have come myself. I would have lads enough of his age 
from amongst my people to go meet him on a ford." 

"Indeed, it is easy to talk so," quoth Cormac Conlongas son of 
Conchobar. "It would be well worth while for thyself if by thee 
fell Cuchulain." "Howbeit," said Cur, "since on myself it falls, make 
ye ready a journey for me at morn’s early hour on the morrow, 
for a pleasure I will make of the way to this fight, a-going to meet 
Cuchulain. It is not this will detain you, namely the killing of 
yonder wildling, Cuchulain!" 

There they passed the night. Then early on the morrow morn 
arose Cur macDa Loth and he came to the ford of battle and com¬ 
bat; and however early he arose, earlier still Cuch u l a in arose. A 
cart-load of arms was taken along with him wherewith to engage 
with Cuchulain, and he began to ply his weapons, seeking to kill 
Cuchulain. 
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Now Cuchulain had gone early that day to practise his feats of 
valour and prowess. These are the names of them all: the Apple- 
feat, and the Edge-feat, and the Level Shield-feat, and the Little 
Dart-feat, and the Rope-feat, and the Body-feat, and the Feat of 
Catt, and the Hero’s Salmon-leap, and the Pole-cast, and the Leap 
over a Blow , and the Folding of a noble Chariot-fighter, and the 
Gae Bulga (’the Barbed Spear’) and the Vantage of Swiftness, and 
the Wheel-feat, and the Rim-feat, and the Over-Breath-feat, and 
the Breaking of a Sword, and the Champion’s Cry, and the Mea¬ 
sured Stroke, and the Side Stroke, and the Running up a Lance 
and standing erect on its Point, and the Binding of the noble Hero 
(around spear points). 

Now this is the reason Cuchulain was wont to practise early 
every morning each of those feats with the agility of a single hand, 
as best a wild-cat may, in order that they might not depart from 
him through forgetfulness or lack of remembrance. 

And macDa Loth waited beside his shield until the third part of 
the day, plying his weapons, seeking the chance to kill Cuchulain; 
and not the stroke of a blow reached Cuchulain, because of the 
intensity of his feats, nor was he aware that a warrior was thrust¬ 
ing at him. It was then Laeg looked at him and spake to Cuchu¬ 
lain, "Hark! Cucuc. Attend to the warrior that seeks to kill thee." 
Then it was that Cuchulain glanced at him and then it was that he 
raised and threw the eight apples on high and cast the ninth apple 
a throw’s length from him at Cur macDa Loth, so that it struck on 
the disk of his shield between the edge and the body of the shield 
and on the forehead of the churl, so that it carried the size of an 
apple of his brains out through the back of his head. Thus fell Cur 
macDa Loth also at the hand of Cuchulain. According to another 
version it was in Imslige Glendamnach that Cur fell. 

Fergus greeted each one there and this is what he said: "If your 
engagements and pledges bind you now," said Fergus, "another 
warrior ye must send to him yonder on the ford; else, do ye keep 
to your camp and your quarters here till the bright hour of sunrise 
on the morrow, for Cur son of Da Loth is fallen." "We will grant 
that," said Medb, "and we will not pitch tents nor take quarters 
here now, but we will remain where we were last night in camp. 

The four great provinces of Erin remained in that camp till Cur 
son of Da Loth had fallen, and Loth son of Da Bro and Srub Dare 
son of Feradach and More son of Tri Aigneach. These then fell in 
single combat with Cuchulain. But it is tedious to recount one by 

XIV. THE SLAYING OF FERBAETH 
(’THE WITLESS’) 

Then again the men of Erin took counsel who would be fit to fight 
and do combat with Cuchulain and to ward him off from them 
on the ford at the morning-hour early on the morrow. What they 
each and all said was, that it would be his own friend and com- 

Ferbaeth son of Ferbend. 

Then was Ferbaeth son of Ferbend summoned to them, to the 
tent of Ailill and Medb. "Wherefore do ye call me to you?" Fer¬ 
baeth asked. "In sooth, it would please us," Medb answered, "for 
thee to do battle and contend with Cuchulain, and to ward him off 
from us on the ford at the morning hour early on the morrow." 

Great rewards they promised to him for making the battle and 
combat. Finnabair is given to him for this and the kingdom of his 
race, for he was their choice to combat Cuchulain. He was the 
man they thought worthy of him, for they both had learned the 
same service in arms with Scathach. 

"I have no desire to act thus," Ferbaeth protested. "Cuchulain is 
my foster-brother and of everlasting covenant with me. Yet will I 
go meet him to-morrow, so shall I strike off his head!" "It will be 
thou that canst do it," Medb made answer. 

Then it was that Cuchulain said to his charioteer, namely to 
Laeg: "Betake thee thither, O master Laeg," said Cuchulain, "to the 

rades and foster-brothers and age-mates. Bear a greeting to Fer- 
diad son of Daman, and to Ferdet son of Daman, and to Brass son 


of Ferb, and to Lugaid son of Nos, and to Lugaid son of Solamach, 
to Ferbaeth son of Baetan, and to Ferbaeth son of Ferbend, and a 
particular greeting withal to mine own foster-brother, to Lugaid 
son of Nos, for that he is the one man that still has friendliness and 
friendship with me now on the hosting. And bear him a blessing. 
Let it be asked diligently of him that he may tell thee who of the 

Then Laeg went his way to the camp of the men of Erin and 
brought the aforementioned greetings to the comrades and foster- 
brothers of Cuchulain. And he also went into the tent of Lugaid 
son of Nos. Lugaid bade him welcome. "I take that welcome to be 
truly meant," said Laeg. "’Tis truly meant for thee," replied Lugaid. 
"To converse with thee am I come from Cuchulain," said Laeg, "and 
I bring these greetings truly and earnestly from him to the end that 
thou tell me who comes to fight with Cuchulain to-day." "Truly 
not lucky is it for Cuchulain," said Lugaid, "the strait wherein he 
is alone against the men of Erin. The curse of his fellowship and 
brotherhood and of his friendship and affection and of his arms be 
upon that man; even his own real foster-brother himself, even the 
companion of us both, Ferbaeth son of Ferbend. He it is that comes 
to meet him to-morrow. He was invited into the tent of Ailill and 
Medb a while since. The daughter Finnabair was set by his side. It 
is she who fills up the drinking-horns for him; it is she who gives 
him a kiss with every drink that he takes; it is she who serveth the 
food to him. Not for every one with Medb is the ale that is poured 
out for Ferbaeth till he is drunk. Only fifty wagon-loads of it have 
been brought to the camp." 

Then with heavy head, sorrowful, downcast, heaving sighs, 
Laeg retraced his steps to Cuchulain. "With heavy head, sorrow¬ 
ful, downcast and sighing, my master Laeg comes to meet me," said 
Cuchulain. "It must be that one of my brothers-in-arms comes to 

arms as himself than aught other warrior. "Hail now, O Laeg my 
friend," cried Cuchulain; "who comes to attack me to-day?" "The 
curse of his fellowship and brotherhood, of his friendship and af¬ 
fection be upon him; even thine own real foster-brother himself, 
namely Ferbaeth son of Ferbend. A while ago he was summoned 
into the tent of Medb. The maiden was set by his side; It is she 

kiss with every drink; it is she who serveth his food. Not for every 
one with Medb is the ale that is poured out for Ferbaeth. Only fifty 
wagon-loads of it have been brought to the camp." 

Cuchulain bade Laeg go to Lugaid, that he come to talk with 
him. Lugaid came to Cuchulain. "So Ferbaeth comes to oppose me 

this day," cried Cuchulain. "I shall not be alive thereafter. Two of 
the same age are we, two of equal deftness, two of equal weight, 
when we come together. O Lugaid, greet him for me. Tell him, 
also, it is not the part of true valour to come to oppose me. Tell 
him to come meet me to-night to speak with me." 

Lugaid brought back this word to Ferbaeth. Now inasmuch as 
Ferbaeth shunned not the parley, he by no means waited till morn 
but he went straightway to the glen that night to recant his friend¬ 
ship with Cuchulain, and Fiachu son of Ferfebe went with him. 
And Cuchulain called to mind the friendship and fellowship and 
brotherhood that had been between them, and Scathach, the nurse 
of them both; and Ferbaeth would not consent to forego the fight. 
"I must fight," said Ferbaeth. "I have promised it to Medb." "Friend¬ 
ship with thee then is at an end," cried Cuchulain, and in anger 
he left him and drove the sole of his foot against a holly-spit in 
the glen, so that it pierced through flesh and bone and skin and 
came out by his knee. Thereat Cuchulain became frantic, and he 

and bone, from flesh and from skin. "Go not, Ferbaeth, till thou 
seest the find I have made." "Throw it then," cried Ferbaeth. And 
Cuchulain threw the holly-spit over his shoulder after Ferbaeth, 
and he would as lief that it reached him or that it reached him not. 
The spit struck Ferbaeth in the nape of the neck, so that it passed 
out through his mouth in front and fell to the ground, and thus 
Ferbaeth fell backward into the glen. 

"Now that was a good throw, Cucuc!" cried Fiachu son of Fer¬ 
febe, who was on the mound between the two camps, for he 
considered it a good throw to kill that warrior with a spit of 
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holly. Hence it is that Focherd Murthemni (’the good Cast of Mur- 
themne’) is the name of the place where they were. 

Straightway Ferbaeth died in the glen. Hence cometh Glenn 
Ferbaeth. Something was heard. It was Fergus who sang:- 



XlVa. THE COMBAT OF LARINE 
MacNOIS 

Lugaid spake: "Let one of you be ready on the morrow to go 
against that other." "There shall not any one at all be found to go," 
quoth Ailill, "unless guile be used. Whatever man comes to you, 
give him wine, so that his soul may be glad, and let him be told 
that that is all the wine that has been brought to Cruachan: ’It 
would grieve us that thou shouldst drink water in our camp.’ And 
let Finnabair be placed on his right hand and let him be told, ’She 
shall go with thee if thou bring us the head of the Contorted.’" So 
a summons was sent to each warrior, one on each night, and those 
words used to be told him. Cuchulain killed every man of them in 

"Good, my master Laeg," said Cuchulain, "go for me to the 
camp of the men of Erin to hold converse with Lugaid macNois, 

greeting from me and bear him my blessing, for he is the one man 
that keeps amity and friendship with me on the great hosting of 
the Cattle-raid of Cualnge. And discover in what way they are 
in the camp, whether or no anything has happened to Ferbaeth, 
whether Ferbaeth has reached the camp; and inquire for me if the 
cast I made a while ago reached Ferbaeth or did not reach, and if 
it did reach him, ask who of the men of Erin comes to meet me 
to fight and do battle with me at the morning hour early on the 

Laeg proceeds to Lugaid’s tent. Lugaid bids him welcome. 
"Welcome to thy coming and arrival, O Laeg," said Lugaid. "I take 
that welcome as truly meant," Laeg replied. "It is truly meant for 
thee," quoth Lugaid, "and thou shalt have entertainment here to¬ 
night." "Victory and blessing shalt thou have," said Laeg; "but not 
for entertainment am I come, but to hold converse with thee am 
I come from thine own friend and companion and foster-brother, 
from Cuchulain, that thou mayest tell me whether Ferbaeth was 
smitten." "He was," answered Lugaid, "and a blessing on the hand 
that smote him, for he fell dead in the valley a while ago." "Tell 
me who of the men of Erin comes to-morrow to combat and fight 
with Cuchulain at the morning hour early on the morrow?" "They 

haughty arrogant youth, yet dealing stout blows and stubborn. 
And he has agreed to do the battle and combat. And it is to this 
end they will send him to fight Cuchulain, that he, my brother, 
may fall at his hands, so that I myself must then go to avenge him 
upon Cuchulain. But I will not go there till the very day of doom. 
Larine great-grandson of Blathmac is that brother. And, do thou 
tell Cuchulain to come to Ferbaeth’s Glen and I will go thither to 
speak with Cuchulain about him," said Lugaid. 

Laeg betook him to where Cuchulain was. Lugaid’s two horses 

Glen Ferbaeth to his tryst with Cuchulain, so that a parley was 
had between them. The two champions and battle-warriors gave 
each other welcome. Then it was that Lugaid spake: "There is no 
condition that could be promised to me for fighting and combat¬ 
ing with thee," said Lugaid, "and there is no condition on which 
I would undertake it, but they are persuading a brother of mine 
to come fight thee on the morrow, to-wit, a foolish, dull, uncouth 
youth, dealing stout blows. They brought him into the tent of 

with thee. He is befooled about the same maiden. And it is for 
this reason they are to send him to fight thee, that he may fall at 


thy hands, so that we two may quarrel, and to see if I myself will 
come to avenge him upon thee. But I will not, till the very day 
of doom. And by the fellowship that is between us, and by the 

me, bear me no grudge because of Larine. Slay not my brother lest 
thou shouldst leave me brotherless." 

but the next thing to death will I inflict on him. No worse would 
it be for him to die than what I will give him." "I give thee leave. 
It would please me well shouldst thou beat him sorely, for to my 
dishonour he comes to attack thee." 

Thereupon Cuchulain went back and Lugaid returned to the 
camp lest the men of Erin should say it was betraying them or for¬ 
saking them he was if he remained longer parleying with Cuchu¬ 
lain. 

Then on the next day it was that Larine son of Nos, brother 
of Lugaid king of Munster, was summoned to the tent of Ailill 
and Medb, and Finnabair was placed by his side. It was she that 
filled up the drinking-horns for him and gave him a kiss with each 
draught that he took and served him his food. "Not to every one 
with Medb is given the drink that is poured out for Ferbaeth or for 
Larine," quoth Finnabair; "only the load of fifty wagons of it was 
brought to the camp." 

Medb looked at the pair. "Yonder pair rejoiceth my heart," said 
she. "Whom wouldst thou say?" asked Ailill. "The man yonder, 
in truth," said she. "What of him?" asked Ailill. "It is thy wont 
to set the mind on that which is far from the purpose (Medb an¬ 
swered). It were more becoming for thee to bestow thy thought on 
the couple in whom are united the greatest distinction and beauty 
to be found on any road in Erin, namely Finnabair, my daughter, 
and Larine macNois. ’Twould be fitting to bring them together." 

thee herein. He shall have her if only he brings me the head of 
Cuchulain." "Aye, bring it I will," said Larine. It was then that Lar¬ 
ine shook and tossed himself with joy, so that the sewings of the 
flock bed burst under him and the mead of the camp was speckled 
with its feathers. 

They passed the night there. Larine longed for day with its 
full light to go to attack Cuchulain. At the early day-dawn on the 
morrow he came, and the maiden came too to embolden him, and 
he brought a wagon-load of arms with him, and he came on to the 
ford to encounter Cuchulain. The mighty warriors of the camp 
and station considered it not a goodly enough sight to view the 
combat of Larine; only the women and boys and girls, thrice fifty 
of them, went to scoff and to jeer at his battle. 

Cuchulain went to meet him at the ford and he deemed it un- 

he wrested from his opponent. And when Larine reached the ford, 

out of the hand of an infant. Cuchulain ground and bruised him 
between his arms, he lashed him and clasped him, he squeezed 

that the ford was defiled with his dung and the air was fouled with 
his dust and an unclean, filthy wrack of cloud arose in the four 
airts wherein he was. Then from the middle of the ford Cuchu¬ 
lain hurled Larine far from him across through the camp till he 
fell into Lugaid’s two hands at the door of the tent of his brother. 
Howbeit from that time forth for the remainder of his fife he never 
got up without a sigh and a groan, and he never lay down without 
hurt, and he never stood up without a moan; as long as he lived he 
never ate a meal without plaint, and never thenceforward was he 
free from weakness of the loins and oppression of the chest and 
without cramps and the frequent need which obliged him to go 
out. Still he is the only man that made escape, yea though a bad 
escape, after combat with Cuchulain on the Cualnge Cattle-raid. 
Nevertheless that maiming took effect upon him, so that it after¬ 
wards brought him his death. Such then is the Combat of Larine 
on the Tain Bo Cualnge. 
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XlVb. THE COLLOQUY OF THE 
MORRIGAN AND CUCHULAIN 

Then Cuchulain saw draw near him a young woman with a dress 
of every colour about her and her appearance was most surpass¬ 
ing. "Who art thou?" Cuchulain asked. "Daughter of Buan (’the 
Eternal’), the king," she answered. "I am come to thee; I have loved 
thee for the high tales they tell of thee and have brought my trea¬ 
sures and cattle with me." "Not good is the time thou hast come. 
Is not our condition weakened through hunger? Not easy then 
would it be for me to foregather with a woman the while I am 
engaged in this struggle." "Herein I will come to thy help." "Not 
for the love of a woman did I take this in hand." "This then shall 
be thy lot," said she, "when I come against thee what time thou 
art contending with men: In the shape of an eel I will come be¬ 
neath thy feet in the ford; so shalt thou fall." "More likely that, 
methinks, than daughter of a king! I will seize thee," said he, "in 
the fork of my toes till thy ribs are broken, and thou shalt remain 
in such sorry plight till there come my sentence of blessing on 
thee." "In the shape of a grey she-wolf will I drive the cattle on to 
the ford against thee." "I will cast a stone from my sling at thee, so 
shall it smash thine eye in thy head" (said he), "and thou wilt so 
remain maimed till my sentence of blessing come on thee." "I will 
attack thee," said she, "in the shape of a hornless red heifer at the 
head of the cattle, so that they will overwhelm thee on the waters 
and fords and pools and thou wilt not see me before thee." ”1 will- 
replied he, "fling a stone at thee that will break thy leg under thee, 
and thou wilt thus be lamed till my sentence of blessing come on 

XV. HERE FOLLOWETH THE 
COMBAT OF LOCH AND 
CUCHULAIN ON THE TAlN, AND 
THE SLAYING OF LOCH SON OF 
MOFEMIS 

Then it was debated by the men of Erin who would be fitted to 
fight and contend with Cuchulain and ward him off from them on 
the ford at the morning-hour early on the morrow. What they 
all agreed was that it should be Loch Mor (’the Great’) son of 
Mofemis, the royal champion of Munster. It was then that Loch 
Mor son of Mofemis was summoned like the rest to the pavilion of 
Ailill and Medb, and he was promised the equal of Mag Murthemni 
of the smooth field of Mag Ai, and the accoutrement of twelve 
men, and a chariot of the value of seven bondmaids. "What would 
ye of me?" asked Loch. "To have fight with Cuchulain," replied 
Medb. "I will not go on that errand, for I esteem it no honour 
nor becoming to attack a tender, young, smooth-chinned, beard¬ 
less boy. ’Tis not seemly to speak thus to me, and ask it not of me. 
And not to belittle him do I say it, but I have a doughty brother, the 
match of himself," said Loch, "a man to confront him, Long macE- 
monis, to wit, and he will rejoice to accept an offer from you; and 
it were fitting for him to contend with Cuchulain for Long has no 
beard on cheek or lip any more than Cuchulain." 

Thereupon Long was summoned to the tent of Ailill and Medb, 
and Medb promised him great gifts, even livery for twelve men of 
cloth of every colour, and a chariot worth four times seven bond¬ 
maids, and Finnabair to wife for him alone, and at all times en¬ 
tertainment in Cruachan, and that wine would be poured out for 
him. 

They passed there that night and he engaged to do the battle 
and combat, and early on the morrow went Long to the ford of 
battle and combat to seek Cuchulain, and Cuchulain slew him and 
they brought him dead into the presence of his brother, namely of 
Loch. And Loch came forth and raised up his loud, quick voice 
and cried, had he known it was a bearded man that slew him, he 
would slay him for it. And it was in the presence of Medb that he 
said it. "Lead a battle-force against him," Medb cried to her host, 
"over the ford from the west, that ye may cross, and let the law of 
fair fight be broken with Cuchulain." The seven Mane the warriors 
went first, till they saw him to the west of the edge of the ford. He 
wore his festive raiment on that day and the women clambered on 


the men that they might behold him. "It grieves me," said Medb. 
"I cannot see the boy because of whom they go there." "Thy mind 
would not be the easier for that," quoth Lethrenn, Ailill’s horseboy, 
"if thou shouldst see him." Cuchulain came to the ford as he was. 
"What man is that yonder, O Fergus?" asked Medb. And Medb, 
too, climbed on the men to get a look at him. Then Medb called 
upon her handmaid for two woman-bands, fifty or twice fifty of 
her women, to go speak with Cuchulain and to charge him to put 
a false beard on. The woman-troop went their way to Cuchulain 
and told him to put a false beard on if he wished to engage in bat¬ 
tle or combat with goodly warriors or with goodly youths of the 
men of Erin; that sport was made of him in the camp for that he 
had no beard, and that no good warrior would go meet him but 

warrior in the camp thinks it seemly to come fight with thee, and 
thou beardless," said they. "If that please me," said Cuchulain, "then 
I shall do it." Thereupon Cuchulain took a handful of grass and 
speaking a spell over it he bedaubed himself a beard in order to 

the knoll overlooking the men of Erin and made that beard man¬ 
ifest to them all, so that every one thought it was a real beard he 

fitting for a warrior to fight with him." They said that to urge on 
Loch. Loch son of Mofemis saw it, and what he said was, "Why, 
that is a beard on Cuchulain!" "It is what I perceive," Medb an- 

check to Cuchulain. "I will not undertake the fight till the end of 
seven days from this day," exclaimed Loch. "Not fitting is it for us 
to leave that man unattacked for all that time," Medb answered. 
"Let us put a warrior every night to spy upon him if, peradven- 
ture, we might get a chance at him." This then they did. A warrior 
went every night to spy upon him and he slew them all. These are 
the names of the men who fell there: the seven Conall, the seven 
Oengus, the seven Uargus, the seven Celtri, the eight Fiach, the 
ten Ailill, the ten Delbrath, the ten Tasach. These are the deeds of 
that week on Ath Grenca. 

Medb sought counsel, what was best to be done with Cuchu¬ 
lain, for she was sore grieved at all of her host that had been slain 
by him. This is the counsel she took: To despatch keen, high- 
spirited men at one time to attack him when he would come to 

a tryst the next day with Cuchulain, to conclude the pretence of 
a truce with him in order to get a chance at him. She sent forth 

it was that he should come, unarmed, for she herself would not 
come but with her women attendants to converse with him. 

The runner, namely Traigtren (’Strongfoot’) son of Traiglethan 
(’Broadfoot’) went to the place where Cuchulain was and gave him 
Medb’s message. Cuchulain promised that he would do her will. 
"How liketh it thee to meet Medb to-morrow, O Cuchulain?" asked 
Laeg. "Even as Medb desires it," answered Cuchulain. "Great are 
Medb’s deeds," said the charioteer; "I fear a hand behind the back 
with her." "How is it to be done by us then?" asked he. "Thy sword 
at thy waist," the charioteer answered, "that thou be not taken off 
thy guard. For a warrior is not entitled to his honour-price if he 
be taken without arms, and it is the coward’s law that falls to him 

Now it was on Ard (’the Height’) of Aignech which is called 
Fochard to-day that the meeting took place. Then fared Medb to 
the tryst and she stationed fourteen men of those that were bravest 
of her bodyguard in ambush against him. These were they: the 
two Glassine, the two sons of Buccridi, the two Ardan, the two 
sons of Licce, the two Glasogma, the two sons of Crund, Drucht 
and Delt and Dathen, Tea and Tascur and Tualang, Taur and Glese. 

Then Cuchulain conies to meet her. The men rise against him. 
Fourteen spears are hurled at him at the same time. The Hound 
defends himself, so that neither his skin nor protection is touched 
and he turns in upon them and kills them, the fourteen men. 
Hence these are the ’Fourteen men of Fochard.’ And they are also 
the ’Men of Cronech,’ for it is in Cronech at Fochard they were 
slain. And it is of this Cuchulain spake:— 
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XVI. THE VIOLATION OF THE 
AGREEMENT 

Then were five men sent against Cuchulain on the morrow to con¬ 
tend with him and he killed them, so that they fell by his hand, and 
’the Five of Cenn Cursighi’ was their name. Then it was that Medb 

to wit: Traig (’Foot’) and Dorn (’Fist’) and Dernu (’Palm’), Col 
(’Sin’) and Accuis (’Curse’) and Eraise (’Heresy’), three druid-men 
and three druid-women, their three wives. Cuchulain attacked 
them, the six of them, and struck off their six heads, so that they 
fell at his hands on this side of Ath Tire Moire (’Big Land’s Ford’) 
at Methe and Cethe. 

Then it was that Fergus demanded of his sureties that fair¬ 
dealing should not be broken with Cuchulain. And it was there 
that Cuchulain was at that time, that is, at Delga Murthemni. Then 

his homestead, Muine in his fort, Luar in Lethbera, Fertoithle in 
Toithle. These are the names of these lands forever, every place in 
which each man of them fell. 

Forasmuch as covenant and terms of single combat had been 
broken with Cuchulain, Cuchulain took his sling in hand that day 
and began to shoot at the host from Delga (’the Little Dart’) in the 
south, in Murthemne. Though numerous were the men of Erin on 
that day, not one of them durst turn his face southwards towards 
Cuchulain, towards the side where he was between Delga and the 
sea, whether dog, or horse, or man. So that he slew an hundred 
warriors till came the bright hour of sunrise on the morrow. 

XVIa. THE HEALING OF THE 
MORRIGAN 

Great weariness came over Cuchulain after that night, and a great 
thirst, after his exhaustion. Then it was that the Morrigan, daugh¬ 
ter of Emmas, came from the fairy dwellings, in the guise of an old 
hag, with wasted knees, long-legged, blind and lame, engaged in 
milking a tawny, three-teated milch cow before the eyes of Cuchu¬ 
lain. And for this reason she came in this fashion, that she might 
have redress from Cuchulain. For none whom Cuchulain ever 
wounded recovered therefrom without himself aided in the heal¬ 
ing. Cuchulain, maddened with thirst, begged her for a milking. 
She gave him a milking of one of the teats and straightway Cuchu¬ 
lain drank it. "May this be a cure in time for me, old crone," quoth 

said he; and one of the queen’s eyes became whole thereby. He 
begged the milking of another teat. She milked the cow’s sec¬ 
straightway be sound that gave it." Then her head was healed so 
that it was whole. He begged a third drink of the hag. She milked 
the cow’s third teat and gave him the milking of the teat and he 
drank it. "A blessing on thee of gods and of non-gods, O woman! 
Good is the help and succour thou gavest me." And her leg was 
made whole thereby. Now these were their gods, the mighty folk: 
and these were their non-gods, the folk of husbandry. And the 
queen was healed forthwith. "Well, Cuchulain, thou saidst to me," 
spake the Morrigan, "I should not get healing nor succour from 
thee forever." "Had I known it was thou," Cuchulain made answer, 
"I would never have healed thee." Or, it may be Drong Conculainn 
(’Cuchulain’s Throng’) on Tarthesc is the name of this tale in the 
Reaving of the Kine of Cualnge. 

Then it was she alighted in the form of a royston crow on the 
bramble that grows over Grelach Dolair (’the Stamping-ground of 
Dolar’) in Mag Murthemni. "Ominous is the appearance of a bird 
in this place above all," quoth Cuchulain. Hence cometh Sge nah 
Einchi (’Crow’s Bramble’) as a name of Murthemne. 

Then Medb ordered out the hundred armed warriors of her 
body-guard at one and the same time to assail Cuchulain. Cuchu¬ 
lain attacked them all, so that they fell by his hand at Ath Ceit 
Cuile (’Ford of the First Crime’). "It is a dishonour for us that our 
people are slaughtered in this wise," quoth Medb. "It is not the 
first destruction that has befallen us from that same man," replied 
Ailill. Hence Cuilenn Cind Duni (’The Destruction of the Head of 
the Dun’) is henceforth the name of the place where they were, the 
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mound whereon Medb and Ailill tarried that night. Hence Ath Cro 
(’Gory Ford’) is the name of the ford where they were, and Glass 
Cro (’River of Gore’) the name of the stream. And fittingly, too, 
because of the abundance of gore and blood that went with the 
flow of the river. 

XVII. THE GREAT ROUT ON THE 
PLAIN OF MURTHEMNE 
FOLLOWETH HERE BELOW 

That night the warriors of four of the five grand provinces of Erin 

Mor (’the Great Rout’) in the Plain of Murthemne. Their portion 
of cattle and spoils they sent on before them to the south to the 
cow-stalls of Ulster. Cuchulain took station at Ferta (’the Grave- 
mound’) at Lerga (’the Slopes’) hard by them. And his charioteer 
kindled him a fire on the evening of that night, namely Laeg son 
of Riangabair. Cuchulain saw far away in the distance the fiery 
glitter of the bright-golden arms over the heads of four of the five 
grand provinces of Erin, in the setting of the sun in the clouds 
of evening. Great anger and rage possessed him at their sight, 
because of the multitude of his foes, because of the number of 
his enemies and opponents, and because of the few that were to 
avenge his sores and his wounds upon them. 

shield and his sword. He shook his shield and brandished his 
spears and wielded his sword and sent out the hero’s shout from 
his throat, so that the fiends and goblins and sprites of the glens 
and demons of the air gave answer for the fearfulness of the shout 
that he lifted on high, until Nemain, which is Badb, brought confu¬ 
sion on the host. The warriors of the four provinces of Erin made 
such a clangour of arms with the points of their spears and then- 
weapons that an hundred strong, stout-sturdy warriors of them 
fell dead that night of fright and of heartbreak in the middle of 
the camp and quarters of the men of Erin at the awfulness of the 
horror and the shout which Cuchulain lifted on high. 

As Laeg stood there he descried something: A single man com¬ 
ing from the north-eastern quarter athwart the camp of the four 
grand provinces of Erin making directly for him. "A single man 
here cometh towards us now, Cucucan," cried Laeg. "But what 
manner of man is he?" Cuchulain asked. "Not hard to say," Laeg 
made answer. "A great, well-favoured man, then. Broad, close- 
shorn hair upon him, and yellow and curly his back hair. A green 
mantle wrapped around him. A brooch of white silver in the 
mantle over his breast. A kirtle of silk fit for a king, with red 
interweaving of ruddy gold he wears trussed up on his fair skin 
and reaching down to his knees. A great one-edged sword in his 
hand. A black shield with hard rim of silvered bronze thereon. 
A five-barbed spear in his hand. A pronged bye-spear beside it. 
Marvellous, in sooth, the feats and the sport and the play that he 
makes. But him no one heeds, nor gives he heed to any one. No 
one shows him courtesy nor does he show courtesy to any one, 
like as if none saw him in the camp of the four grand provinces 
of Erin." "In sooth, O fosterling," answered Cuchulain, "it is one of 
my friends of fairy kin that comes to take pity upon me, because 
they know the great distress wherein I am now all alone against 
the four grand provinces of Erin on the Plunder of the Kine of 
Cualnge, killing a man on the ford each day and fifty each night, 
for the men of Erin grant me not fair fight nor the terms of single 
combat from noon of each day." 

Now in this, Cuchulain spoke truth. When the young warrior 

for the greatness of his toil and the length of time he had passed 
without sleep. "This is brave of thee, O Cuchulain," quoth he. "It 
is not much, at all,” replied Cuchulain. "But I will bring thee help," 
said the young warrior. "Who then art thou?" asked Cuchulain. 
"Thy father from Faery am I, even Lug son of Ethliu." "Yea, heavy 
are the bloody wounds upon me; let thy healing be speedy." "Sleep 
then awhile, O Cuchulain," said the young warrior, "thy heavy fit 
of sleep by Ferta in Lerga (’the Gravemound on the Slopes’) till the 
end of three days and three nights and I will oppose the hosts dur¬ 
ing that time." He examined each wound so that it became clean. 


withal. It was then Lug recited the Spell-chant of Lug. 

Accordingly Cuchulain slept his heavy fit of sleep at ’the Grave- 
mound on the Slopes’ till the end of three days and three nights. 
And well he might sleep. Yet as great as was his sleep, even so 
great was his weariness. For from the Monday before Samain 
(’Summer-end’) even to the Wednesday after Spring-beginning, 
Cuchulain slept not for all that space, except for a brief snatch after 
mid-day, leaning against his spear, and his head on his fist, and his 

cutting, slaying and destroying four of the five grand provinces of 
Erin during that time. 

Then it was that the warrior from Faery laid plants from the 
fairy-rath and healing herbs and put a healing charm into the cuts 
and stabs, into the sores and gaping wounds of Cuchulain, so that 

XVIIa. THE SLAUGHTER OF THE 
YOUTHS OF ULSTER 

That was the time the youths came out of the north from Emain 
Macha to the help of Cuchulain. Thrice fifty boys of the sons of the 
kings of Ulster, accompanying Follomain, Conchobar’s son, and 
three battles they offered to the hosts, so that thrice their num¬ 
ber fell and the youths also fell, save Conchobar’s son Follomain. 
Follomain vowed that never till the very day of doom and of fife 

him together with the diadem of gold that was on it. That was 
no easy thing for him to achieve, for the two sons of Bethe son 
of Ban-the two sons of Ailill’s foster-mother and foster-father 
to whom King Ailill’s diadem had been entrusted—attacked and 
wounded Follomain, so that he fell by their hands. This then is 
the Massacre of the youths of Ulster and of Follomain son of Con- 
chobar. 

Touching Cuchulain, he remained in his sound, heavy sleep till 
the end of three days and three nights at the ’Gravemound on the 
Slopes.’ Thereafter Cuchulain arose from his sleep. He passed his 
hand over his face and he became as a wild wheel-thunder from 
his crown to the ground, and he felt his courage strengthened, and 
he would have been able to go into an assembly or on a march or 
to a tryst with a woman or to an ale-house or into one of the chief 
assemblies of Erin. "How long am I asleep now, young warrior?" 
Cuchulain asked. "Three days and three nights," the young war¬ 
rior made answer. "Woe is me for that!" quoth Cuchulain. "Why 
so?" asked the young warrior. "For that the hosts have not been 
attacked in that time," answered Cuchulain. "Nay, not so were 
they spared," the young warrior made answer. "I would fain in¬ 
quire who then attacked them?" Cuchulain asked. "The youths 
came hither out of the north from Emain Macha, thrice fifty boys 
accompanying Follomain, Conchobar’s son, and they the sons of 
the kings of Ulster. And three battles they offered the hosts in the 
space of the three days and three nights wherein thou wast till 
now asleep, and thrice their number are fallen at their hands and 
the youths themselves are fallen except Follomain alone, Concho¬ 
bar’s son. And Follomain vowed that never till the very day of 
doom and of life would he return north to F.m a in Macha till he 
carried off Ailill’s head with the diadem of gold which was on it. 
Howbeit not such was his luck, for he fell at the hands of the two 
sons of Bethe son of Ban, after engaging in battle with them." 

"Alas, that I was not there in my strength!" cried Cuchulain; 
"for had I been in my strength the youths would not have fallen, 
as now they have, and Follomain would not have perished." "But 
this avow, O Cucan," said the young warrior; "it is no reproach to 
thine honour and no disgrace to thy valour." "Bide here this night 
with us, young warrior," said Cuchulain, "that together we avenge 
the youths on the hosts." "Nay then, I may not tarry," answered the 
young warrior. "Why so?" asked Cuchulain. "Easy to say," replied 
the young warrior; "for however prodigious the deeds of valour 
and skill in arms one may perform in thy company, not on him 
will fall the glory nor the honour nor the fame but on thyself. For 
this reason will I not tarry with thee, but do thou thyself try thy 
feats of arms and the strength of thy hands alone on the hosts, for 
not with them is the power over thy life on this occasion." 
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Then the young warrior from Faery went from him and they 
knew not what way he had gone. "Good, O my master Laeg," said 
Cuchulain; "together we will go to avenge the youths on the hosts." 
"I will go with thee," Laeg made answer. "And the scythed chariot, 
my friend Laeg," said Cuchulain. "Canst thou get it ready? If thou 
canst get it ready and hast its equipment, make it ready, and if its 

XVIIb. THE SCYTHED CHARIOT 

charioteering. Of this yeoman’s suit for charioteering, this is what 
he put on him: His soft kirtle of skin which was light and airy, 

skin, so that it hindered not the movements of his arms outside. 
Over that he put outside an over-mantle of raven’s feathers, which 
Simon Magus had made as a gift for Darius Nero, king of the Ro¬ 
mans. Darius bestowed it upon Conchobar; Conchobar gave it 
to Cuchulain; Cuchulain presented it to Laeg son of Riangabair, 
his charioteer. The same charioteer took the crested, plated, four- 
bordered battle-cap with variety of every colour and every figure, 
reaching down over the middle of his shoulders behind. It was an 
adornment for him and not an encumbrance. With his hand he 
placed the red-yellow frontlet—like one red-golden strip of glow¬ 
ing gold smelted over the edge of an anvil—on his forehead as a 
token of charioteering, to distinguish him from his master. He 
opened the hobbles that fastened his steeds and grasped his gold- 
mounted goad in his right hand. In his left hand he seized the lines, 
that is, the bridle-reins of his horses for restraining his steeds be¬ 
fore performing his charioteering. 

He next threw the iron-sheathed gold-bedecked coats of mail 

and hardened spits, so that every portion of the frame bristled with 
points in that chariot and every corner and end and point and face 
of that chariot was a passage of laceration. 

Then cast he a spell of concealment over his horses and over his 
fellow, so that they were not visible to any one in the camp, while 
all in the camp were visible to them, and over this veil of protec¬ 
tion he wounded each one and through it and behind it. Well in¬ 
deed was it that he cast that charm, for on that day the charioteer 
had to perform the three gifts of charioteership, namely leaping 
over a cleft in the ranks, unerring driving, and the handling of the 
goad. 

ment of Badb’s corpse-fold among the men of the earth, Cuchu¬ 
lain son of Sualtaim, and he donned his war-dress of battle and 
fight and combat. To that war-dress of battle and fight and com- 

board-like, equally close skin-tunics which were girded by cords 
and swathings and ropes on his fair skin, to the end that his wit 

nature came over him. 

of tough, tanned, stout leather cut from the forequarters of seven 
ox-hides of yearlings, so that it reached from the slender parts of 

arrows. For in like manner they would bound back from it as if 
from stone or rock or horn they rebounded. Then he took his 
silken, glossy trews with their band of spotted pale-gold against 
the soft lower parts of his loins. His brown, well-sewn kilt of 
brown leather from the shoulders of four ox-hides of yearlings, 
with his battle-girdle of cow-skins, he put underneath over the 
shining silken trews on the outside, so that it covered him from 
the slender part of his waist to the thick part of his thighs and 
reached up to the battle-belt of the hero. Then the king-hero and 
king-warrior seized his battle-arms of battle and fight and combat. 
This is what belonged to those warlike weapons of battle: He took 
his eight little swords together with the bright-faced, tusk-hilted 

besides his five-pronged spear; he took his eight little darts to¬ 
gether with his javelin with its walrus-tooth ornaments; he took 


his eight little shafts along with his play-staff; he took his eight 
shields for feats together with his dark-red bent-shield, whereon 
a show-boar could lie in its hollow boss, with its very sharp, razor¬ 
like, keen-cutting, hard iron rim all around it, so that it would cut 
a hair against the stream because of its sharpness and fineness and 
keenness. When the young warrior would perform the edge-feat 
withal, it was the same whether he cut with his shield or his spear 
or his sword. Next he put round his head his crested war-helm of 
battle and fight and combat, wherein were four carbuncle-gems 

cry of an hundred young warriors with the long-drawn wail from 
each of its angles and corners. For this was the way that the fiends, 
the goblins and the sprites of the glens and the demons of the air 

forth for the shedding of blood of heroes and champions, exulting 
in the mighty deeds wrought underneath it. His veil of conceal¬ 
ment was thrown over him then, of raiment from Tir Tairngire 
(’the Land of Promise’) which had been brought to him as a gift 
by Manannan son of Ler (’the Sea’) from the king of Tir na Sorcha 
(’the Land of Light’), his foster-father in magic. His fair, purple- 
red fan was placed in front of his face. Past it and through it and 

Then took place the first twisting-fit and rage of the royal hero 
Cuchulain, so that he made a terrible, many-shaped, wonderful, 
unheard of thing of himself. His flesh trembled about him like 
a pole against the torrent or like a bulrush against the stream, 
every member and every joint and every point and every knuckle 
of him from crown to ground. He made a mad whirling-feat of 
his body within his hide. His feet and his shins and his knees slid 
so that they came behind him. His heels and his calves and his 
hams shifted so that they passed to the front. The muscles of his 
calves moved so that they came to the front of his shins, so that 
each huge knot was the size of a soldier’s balled fist. He stretched 
the sinews of his head so that they stood out on the nape of his 
neck, and as large as the head of a month-old child was each of 
the hill-like lumps, huge, incalculable, vast, immeasurable. 

He next made a ruddy bowl of his face and his countenance. He 
gulped down one eye into his head so that it would be hard work 
if a wild crane succeeded in drawing it out on to the middle of his 
cheek from the rear of his skull. Its mate sprang forth till it came 
out on his cheek, so that it was the size of a five-fist kettle, and 
he made a red berry thereof out in front of his head. His mouth 
was distorted monstrously and twisted up to his ears. He drew the 
cheek from the jaw-bone so that the interior of his throat was to 
be seen. His lungs and his lights stood out so that they fluttered 
in his mouth and his gullet. He struck a mad lion’s blow with the 
upper jaw on its fellow so that as large as a wether’s fleece of a 
three year old was each red, fiery flake which his teeth forced into 
his mouth from his gullet. There was heard the loud clap of his 
heart against his breast like the yelp of a howling bloodhound or 
like a lion going among bears. There were seen the torches of the 
Badb, and the rain clouds of poison, and the sparks of glowing-red 

seething of the truly-wild wrath that rose up above him. His hair 
bristled all over his head like branches of a redthorn thrust into 
a gap in a great hedge. Had a king’s apple-tree laden with royal 
fruit been shaken around him, scarce an apple of them all would 
have passed over him to the ground, but rather would an apple 
have stayed stuck on each single hair there, for the twisting of the 
anger which met it as it rose from his hair above him. The Lon 
Laith (’Champion’s Light’) stood out of his forehead, so that it was 

the charioteer, destroying the hosts. As high, as thick, as strong, 

straight spout of dark blood which arose right on high from the 
very ridgepole of his crown, so that a black fog of witchery was 
made thereof like to the smoke from a king’s hostel what time the 
king comes to be ministered to at nightfall of a winter’s day. 

When now this contortion had been completed in Cuchulain, 
then it was that the hero of valour sprang into his scythed war- 
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its stinging nails that were fastened to the poles and thongs and 
bows and lines of the chariot, lacerating heads and bones and bod- 

It was then he delivered over his chariot the thunder-feat of a 
hundred and the thunder-feat of two hundred and the thunder- 
feat of three hundred and the thunder-feat of four hundred, and 
he ceased at the thunder-feat of five hundred. For he did not deem 
it too much that such a great number should fall by his hand at 
his first onset and first battle-assault on four of the five grand 
provinces of Erin, while avenging on them the slaughter of the 
youths and of Follomain son of Conchobar, In such wise fared he 
forth for to seek his foes, and he drove his chariot in a wide circuit 
round about the hosts of the four grand provinces of Erin. And he 
led his chariot a heavy way. The chariot’s iron wheels sank into 
the ground so that the earth dug up by the iron wheels might have 

cut into the ground. For in like manner the clods and boulders 
and rocks and the clumps and the shingle of the earth arose up 
outside on a height with the iron wheels. It was for this cause 
he made this circling hedge of the Badb round about the hosts of 
four of the five grand provinces of Erin, that they might not es- 

a reprisal for the boys. And he went into the midst of the ranks 
and mowed down huge walls of the corpses of his foes and ene¬ 
mies and opponents in a great circle round about the host. And he 
made the onslaught of a foe amongst foes upon them, so that they 
fell sole to sole, neck to neck, arm to arm, elbow to elbow, and rib 
to rib, such was the closeness of their bodies, and there were pools 
of ruddy blood where they moved. Thrice again in this manner he 
circled them round, so that he left them in beds of six in a great 
ring around them, even the soles of three to the backs of three 
men in a circle around the camp. Flence Sessrech Breslige (’Great 
sixfold Slaughter’) is the name of this event on the Tain, and it is 

wit, Sessrech Breslige, Immslige Glennamnach (’the Mutual Slay¬ 
ing at Glennamain’), and the battle of Garech and Ilgarech; only 
that here, hound and horse and man were one to him in the great 
rout on Mag Murthemni that night avenging the youths on four 
of the five grand provinces of Erin. 

What others say is that Lug son of Ethliu fought on Cuchulain’s 
side at the Sessrech Breslige. 

Their number is not known and it cannot be reckoned how 
many fell there of the rabble rout, but only their chiefs have been 
counted. Here below are their names, to wit;- 

The two Cruad, two Calad, two Cir, two Ciar, two Ecell, 
three Cromm, three Cur, three Combirge, four Feochar, four Fu- 
rachar, four Casse, four Fota, five Caur, five Cerman, five Cob- 
tach, six Saxan, six Duach, six Dare, six Dunchadh, six Daimiach, 
seven Rochad, seven Ronan, seven Rurthech, eight Rochlad, eight 
Rochtad, eight Rindach, eight Corpre, eight Malach, nine Daigith, 
nine Dare, nine Damach, ten Fiach, ten Fiacach, ten Fedlimid. 

Ten and six-score kings, leaders and men of the land, Cuchulain 
laid low in the great slaughter on the Plain of Murthemne, besides 
a countless horde of dogs and horses and women and boys and 
children and common folk; for there escaped not a third man of the 

or a lump or a mark or breaking of thigh or of leg or of shinbone, 
without having hip-bone broken or half his skull or an eye hurt, 
or without an enduring mark for the course of his life. And he left 
them then after inflicting that battle upon them, without having 
his blood drawn or wound brought on himself or on his charioteer 
or on either of his horses. 

XVIIc. THE ACCOUNT OF THE 
APPEARANCE OF CUCHULAIN 

Early the next morning Cuchulain came to observe the host and to 
display his comely, beautiful form to the matrons and dames and 
girls and maidens and poets and men of art, for he did not consider 
it an honour nor becoming, the wild, proud shape of magic which 
had been manifested to them the night before. It was for that then 
that he came to exhibit his comely, beautiful form on that day. 


Truly fair was the youth that came there to display his form to 
the hosts, Cuchulain, to wit son of Sualtaim son of Boefoltach (’Of 
little possessions’) son of Morfoltach (’Of great possessions’) son 
of Red Neil macRudhraidi. Three heads of hair he wore; brown 
at the skin, blood-red in the middle, a golden-yellow crown what 
thatched it. Beautiful was the arrangement of the hair, with three 
coils of hair wound round the nape of his neck, so that like to a 
strand of thread of gold was each thread-like, loose-flowing, deep- 
golden, magnificent, long-tressed, splendid, beauteous-hued hair 
as it fell down over his shoulders. A hundred bright-purple wind¬ 
ings of gold-flaming red gold at his neck. A hundred salmon- 
coloured cords strung with carbuncles as a covering round his 
head. Four spots on either of his two cheeks, even a yellow spot, 
and a green spot, and a blue spot, and a purple spot. Seven jewels 
of the eye’s brilliance was either of his kingly eyes. Seven toes to 
either of his two feet. Seven fingers to either of his two hands, 
with the clutch of hawk’s claw, with the grip of hedgehog’s talon 
in every separate one of them. 

He also put on him that day his fair-day dress. To this ap¬ 
parel about him belonged, namely, a beautiful, well-fitting, purple, 
fringed, five-folded mantle. A white brooch of silvered bronze or 
of white silver incrusted with burnished gold over his fair white 
breast, as if it were a full-fulgent lantern that eyes of men could 
not behold for its resplendence and crystal shining. A striped 
chest-jacket of silk on his skin, fairly adorned with borders and 
braidings and trimmings of gold and silver and silvered bronze; it 
reached to the upper hem of his dark, brown-red warlike breeches 
of royal silk. A magnificent, brown-purple buckler he bore, with 

A gold-hilted hammered sword with ivory guards, raised high at 
his girdle at his left side. A long grey-edged spear together with 
a trenchant bye-spear for defence, with thongs for throwing and 
with rivets of whitened bronze, alongside him in the chariot. Nine 
heads he bore in one of his hands and ten in the other, and these 

ning. This then was a night’s attack for Cuchulain on the hosts 
of four of the five provinces of Erin. Medb hid her face beneath a 
shelter of shields lest Cuchulain should cast at her that day. 

Then it was that the maidens of Connacht besought the men of 
Erin to lift them up on the flat of the shields above the warriors’ 
shoulders; and the women of Munster clomb on the men to be¬ 
hold the aspect of Cuchulain. For they marvelled at the beautiful, 
comely appearance he showed them that day compared with the 
low, arrogant shape of magic in which they had seen him the night 
before. 

XVIId. DUBTHACH’S JEALOUSY 

And Dubthach’s wife prayed to be lifted to regard the form of 
Cuchulain. Then it was that jealousy, ill-will and envy possessed 
Dubthach Doel (’the Black-tongue’) of Ulster because of his wife 
in regard to Cuchulain; for he saw his wife climb on the men to 
get a glimpse of Cuchulain; and he counselled the hosts to act 

fall by them. And he spake these words:— 





Kingly martyrs shall increase. 
Not well have ye battle found 
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Fergus macRoig heard this and he deemed it an outrage that 
Dubthach should counsel how to betray Cuchulain to the hosts. 
And he reached him a strong, sharp kick with his foot away from 
him, so that Dubthach struck with his mouth against the group 
outside. And Fergus reproached him for all the wrongs and iniq¬ 
uities and treachery and shameful deeds he had ever done to the 
Ulstermen of old and anew. And then he spake these words:— 





Tales there’ll be of mighty deeds 



Thus far ’The Scythed Chariot.’ 

XVIII. THE SLAYING OF OENGUS 
SON OF OENLAM 

Then it was that a very bold young warrior of the Ulstermen came 
nigh the hosts; his bye-name was Oengus son of Oenlam Gabe 
(’the One-handed Smith’). And he drove the hosts before him from 
Moda Loga, which at that time was called Lugmud, to Ath da Fert 
(’the Ford of the Two Gravemounds’) in Sliab Fuait. And he suf¬ 
fered them not to go by, but he showered them with stones. What 
scholars say is: If Oengus son of Oenlam Gabe had fought them 
in single combat, two-thirds of the host would have fallen before 
that by him in single battle at Emain Macha. Howbeit it was by 
no means so that they acted, but they attacked him from ambush 
on every side, till he fell at their hands in unequal fight at Ath da 
Fert in Sliab Fuait. 

XVilla. HERE NOW IS TOLD THE 
MISTHROW AT BELACH EOIN. 

Then came to them Fiacha Fialdana (’the Generous and Intrepid’) 
of the Ulstermen to speak with the son of his mother’s sister, 
namely with Mane Andoe (’the Unslow’) of the Connachtmen. 
And thus he came, and Dubthach Doel (’the Black Tongue’) of 
Ulster with him. It was in this wise that Mane Andoe came, and 


Doche son of Maga along with him. When now Doche macMa- 
gach espied Fiacha Fialdana, he straightway hurled a spear at him, 
but so that it went through his own friend, through Dubthach Doel 
of Ulster. Then Fiacha Fialdana hurled a spear at Doche macMa- 
gach, so that it went through his own friend, through Mane An¬ 
doe of Connacht. Thereupon said the men of Erin: "A mishap in 
throwing," they said, "is what hath happened to the men, for each 
of them to kill his friend and nearest relation." Hence this is en¬ 
titled Imroll Belaig Eoin (’the Misthrow at Bird-pass’). And ’the 

Or it may be this from which cometh Imroll Belaig Eoin: The 
hosts proceed to Belach Eoin (’Bird-pass’). Their two troops wait 
there. Diarmait macConchobar of the Ulstermen comes from the 
north. "Let a horseman start from you," cries Diarmait, "that Mane 
may come with one man to parley with me, and I will go with 
another man to parley with him." A while thereafter they meet 
"I am come," says Diarmait, "from Conchobar, with commands to 
Ailill and Medb that they let the cows go and make good all the 
ill they have done here and bring hither the bull from the west 
to meet the other bull, to the end that they may encounter, since 
Medb has pledged it." "I will go," says Mane, "to tell them." He takes 
this message to Medb and Ailill. "This cannot be had of Medb," 
Mane reported. "Let us make a fair exchange of arms, then," says 
Diarmait, "if perchance that pleaseth thee better." "I am content," 
replies Mane. Each of them casts his spear at the other so that 
both of them die, and hence the name of this place is Imroll Belaig 
Eoin. Their forces rush upon one another. Three-score of each 
force fall. Hence is Ard in Dirma (’the Height of the Troop’). 

XVIIIb. HERE NOW FOLLOWETH 
THE DISGUISING OF TAMON 

Then said the men of Erin to Tamon the fool that he should don the 
garments of Ailill and the king’s golden shawl, and go to the ford 
that was close before them. So he put the garments and golden 
shawl of Ailill upon him. Ailill’s people placed the king’s diadem 
on the head of Tamon the fool, for Ailill dared not wear it himself, 
and he went on to the ford under their eyes. The men of Erin began 
to scoff and to shout and jeer at him. "It is a disguising of Tamon 
(’a Stump’) for thee, O Tamon the fool," they cried, "with the dress 
and the golden shawl of Ailill upon thee!" When Cuchulain saw 
him, it seemed to him in his ignorance and lack of knowledge that 
it was Ailill himself that was there. And he slung a stone from his 
staff-sling at him so that his head was broken thereby and Tamon 
the fool was smitten lifeless where he was on the ford. Hence Ath 
Tamuin (’the Ford of a Stump’) is the name of that ford ever since 
and ’the Disguising of Tamon’ is the name of the tale. 

XIX. THE BATTLE OF FERGUS AND 
CUCHULAIN 

The hosts of the four grand provinces of Erin pitched camp and 
entrenched themselves for that night at the pillar-stone in Crich 
Roiss (’the Borders of Ross’). Then Medb called upon the men of 
Erin for one of them to contend and do battle with Cuchulain on 
the morrow. And every one of them spake thus: "It shall not be I! it 
shall not be I!" cried each from his place. "No victim is owing from 
my people, and even if one were it would not be myself whom ye 
would send as a victim in his stead. I will not be the man to go in 
his place to fight with Cuchulain till the very day of doom and of 
life!" 

Thereupon Medb summoned Fergus to go forth and contend 
and fight with Cuchulain, to drive him off from them on the ford 
at the early morning-hour on the morrow, for that the men of 
Erin had failed her to go and do battle with him. "Ill would it befit 
me," quoth Fergus, "to fight with a callow young lad without any 
beard, and mine own disciple, the fosterling of Ulster, the foster- 
child that sat on Conchobar’s knee, the lad from Craeb Ruad (’Red 
Branch’)." Howbeit Medb murmured sore that Fergus foreswore 
her combat and battle. They filled him with wine till he was heav¬ 
ily drunken and then they questioned him about going to the com¬ 
bat. They bode the night in that place. Early on the morrow Fergus 
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got ready for him and his chariot harnessed and he fared forth to 
the place of combat where Cuchulain was. 

When now Cuchulain saw him coming nigh, this is what he 
said: "Welcome thine arrival and thy coming, O my master Fer¬ 
gus," spoke Cuchulain. "Truly given we esteem thy greeting," Fer¬ 
gus answered. "It is truly given for thee, O Fergus" said Cuchu¬ 
lain; "and thou shalt have a night’s lodging here this night." "Suc¬ 
cess and a blessing attend thee, O fosterling; not for hospitality 
from thee am I come, but to fight and do battle with thee." "A vain 

sword is in the sheath of the great staff he bears." It was true what 
he said. A year before this tale, before the expedition of the Tain, 
Ailill had found Fergus going to a tryst with Medb on the hillside 
in Cruachan and his sword on a branch near by him. And Ailill 
had torn the sword from its sheath and put a wooden sword in 

the day of the great battle, when the men of Erin would clash in 
the great battle of the Cualnge Cattle-raid at Garech and Ilgarech. 
"It is a perilous thing for thee to come to a place of fight, O my 

terling," replied Fergus; "for had I a sword in this, it never would 
cut thee nor be plied on thee. But, by the honour and training I 
bestowed upon thee and the Ulstermen and Conchobar bestowed, 
by the troth of thy valour and knighthood I adjure thee, give way 
before me this day in the presence of the men of Erin!" "Truly I 
am loath to do that," answered Cuchulain, "to flee before any one 
man on the Cattle-spoil of Cualnge." "Nay then it is not a thing to 
be taken amiss by thee," said Fergus; "for I in my turn will retreat 

with gore and pierced with holes in the battle of the Tain. And 
when I alone shall turn in flight before thee, so will all the men of 

lain to do whatever made for Ulster’s weal that he had his chariot 
brought to him, and he mounted his chariot and he went in confu¬ 
sion and flight from Fergus in the presence of the men of Erin. As 
far as Grellach Dolluid (’the Stamping-place at Dolluid’) he fled, 
in order that Fergus might give way before him on the day of the 
battle. When the men of Erin saw that, they were joyful, and what 
they said was this: "He is fled from thee! He is fled from thee, O 
Fergus!" cried all. "Pursue him, pursue him quickly, O Fergus," 
Medb cried, "that he do not escape thee." "Nay then," said Fergus, 
”1 will pursue him no further. It is not like a tryst. Yon fellow is 
too speedy for me. For however little ye may make of the flight 
I have put him to, none of the men of Erin, not even four of the 
five provinces of Erin could have obtained so much as that of him 
on the Cow-creagh of Cualnge. For this cause, till the men of Erin 

man." Hence here we have the ’White Battle’ of Fergus on the Tain 
thus far; and it is for this cause it is called the ’White Battle,’ be¬ 
cause no ’blood on weapons’ resulted therefrom. They continue 

XIXa. HERE NOW COMETH THE 
HEAD-PLACE OF FERCHU 

Ferchu Longsech (’the Exile’), a wonderful warrior from Loch 
Ce, outlawed from his land by Ailill and Medb, although of the 
Connachtmen, was engaged in battle and plunder with Ailill and 
Medb. From the day these came to the kingship, there never was 
a time that he fared to their camp or took part in their expedi- 

he was ever at their heels, pillaging and plundering their borders 
and land. At that time he sojourned in the eastern part of Mag Ai. 
Twelve men was his muster. He learned that a single man checked 
and stopped four of the five grand provinces of Erin from Monday 
at Summer’s end till the beginning of Spring, slaying a man on the 
ford every one of those days and a hundred warriors every night. 
He weighed his plan privily with his people. "What better plan 
could we devise?" quoth he, "than to go and attack yonder man 
that checketh and stoppeth four of the five grand provinces of 
Erin, and bring his head and his arms with us to Ailill and Medb? 
However great the injuries and wrongs we have done to Ailill and 
Medb, we shall obtain our peace therefor, if only that man fall by 


our hand." He made no doubt that if Cuchulain fell through him, 
the eastern territory of Connacht would be his. Now this was the 
resolve they took, and they proceeded to where Cuchulain was 
at Ath Aladh (’Speckled Ford’) on the Plain of Murthemne. And 
when they came, they espied the lone warrior and knew that it 
was Cuchulain. It was not fair fight nor combat with one they 

upon him so that their spears sank up to their middles into his 
shield. Cuchulain on his part drew his sword from the sheath of 
the Badb to attack them, and he fell to to cut away their weapons 
and to lighten his shield. Then he turned on them, front and back, 
to the left and the right, and straightway he smote off their twelve 
heads; and he engaged in a furious, bloody and violent battle with 
Ferchu himself, after killing his people. And not long did it avail 
Ferchu thus, for he fell at last by Cuchulain, and Cuchulain cut off 
Ferchu’s head to the east of the ford. And he set up twelve stones 
in the earth for them, and he put the head of each one of them 
on its stone and he likewise put Ferchu Longsech’s head on its 
stone. Hence Cinnit Ferchon Longsig is henceforth the name of 
the place where Ferchu Longsech left his head and his twelve men 
theirs and their arms and their trophies, to wit, Cenn-aitt Ferchon 
(’the Head-place of Ferchu’). 

XlXb. MANN’S FIGHT 

Medb despatched Mann son of Muresc son of Dare, of the Dom- 
mandach, to fight with Cuchulain. Own brothers were he and 
Daman, Ferdiad’s father. A man, rough, inordinate in eating and 

Dubthach Doel (’Black-tongue’) of Ulster. A man, stout, mighty, 
with strength of limb like Munremur (’Thick-neck’) son of Ger- 
rcend (’Short-head’). A fiery champion like Triscoth, the strong 
m a n of Conchobar’s household. "I will go," said he, "and unarmed, 
and I will grind him between my hands, for I consider it no honour 
nor credit to use arms against a beardless madcap such as he." 

Therewith he went to attack Cuchulain. There he was, him s elf 
and his charioteer on the ford watching the host. "A lone war¬ 
rior approacheth us here," cried Laeg to Cuchulain. "What manner 
of man?" asked Cuchulain. "A dark, black man, strong, bull-like, 
and he unarmed." "Let him go by thee," said Cuchulain. At that 
he comes nigh them. "To fight with thee am I come," Mann an¬ 
nounced. Therewith they fell to wrestling for a long time, and 
thrice Mann threw Cuchulain, till the charioteer incited Cuchu¬ 
lain. "Were it the champion’s portion thou wast contending for 
in Emain," spake Laeg, "thou wouldst be all powerful over the 

rior’s rage returned to Cuchulain, so that he overcame Mann at the 
pillar-stone and he fell to pieces in morsels. Hence cometh Mag 
Mandachta (’the Plain of Mann’s death’). 

XIXc. THE COMBAT OF CALATIN’S 
CHILDREN 

Then was it debated by the men of Erin who would be fit to con¬ 
tend and cope with Cuchulain at the morning hour early on the 
next day. What they all said was, that Calatin Dana (’the Bold’) 
would be the one, with his seven and twenty sons and his grand¬ 
son Glass macDelga. Thus were they: Poison was on every man 

of them missed his throw, and there was no one on whom one of 
them drew blood that, if he succumbed not on the spot, would not 
be dead before the end of the ninth day. Great gifts were promised 
to them for engaging to do battle and to contend with Cuchulain. 
And they took the matter in hand, and it should be in the presence 
of Fergus that the covenant would be made. But Fergus refused to 
have part therein, for what they all contended was that they would 
hold it as a single combat, a combat, to wit, of Calatin Dana and 
his seven and twenty sons and his grandson Glass macDelga; for 
their contention was that his son was a limb of his limbs and a part 
of his parts, and that to Calatin Dana belonged all that proceeded 
from his body. 

breathed his sigh of weariness aloud. "Grievous it seems to us. 
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sad, sorrowful and full of suffering. They parted without a kiss a 
blessing or aught other sign of friendship, and their servants dis¬ 
armed the steeds, the squires and the heroes; no healing or curing 
herbs were sent from Cuchulain to Ferdiad that night, and no food 
nor drink was brought from Ferdiad to him. Their horses were not 
in the same paddock that night. Their charioteers were not at the 


Cuchulain: 

Ferdiad: 



Ferdiad: 

Cuchulain: 


"Food has not yet passed his lips. 



Wrongful 'tis -with hosts of deeds— 


After this colloquy, Ferdiad spake: "How much soever thou 
findest fault with me to-day," said Ferdiad, "for my ill-boding mien 
and evil doing, it will be as an offset to my prowess." And he said, 
"To what weapons shall we resort to-day?" "With thyself is the 
choice of weapons to-day till night time," replied Cuchulain, "for 
it is I that chose on the day gone by." "Let us resort, then," said 
Ferdiad, "to our heavy, hard-smiting swords this day, for we trow 
that the smiting each other will bring us nearer to the decision of 
battle to-day than was our piercing each other on yesterday." "Let 
us go then, by all means," responded Cuchulain. 

Then they took two full-great long-shields upon them for that 
day. They turned to their heavy, hard-smiting swords. Each of 
them fell to strike and to hew, to lay low and cut down, to slay and 
undo his fellow, till as large as the head of a month-old child was 

each of them took from the shoulders and thighs and shoulder- 
blades of the other. 

Each of them was engaged in smiting the other in this way 
from the twilight of early morning till the hour of evening’s close. 
"Let us leave off from this now, O Cuchulain!" cried Ferdiad. "Aye, 
let us leave off, if the hour has come," said Cuchulain. They parted 
then, and threw their arms away from them into the hands of their 
charioteers. Though it had been the meeting of two happy, blithe, 
cheerful, joyful men, their parting that night was of two that were 


They passed there that night. It was then that Ferdiad arose 
early on the morrow and went alone to the ford of combat, and 
dauntless, vengeful and mighty was the man that went thither that 
day, even Ferdiad son of Daman. For he knew that that would be 
the decisive day of the battle and combat; and he knew that one 
or other of them would fall there that day, or that they both would 
fall. It was then he donned his battle-weed of battle and fight and 
combat, or ever Cuchulain came to meet him. And thus was the 
manner of this harness of battle and fight and combat: He put his 
silken, glossy trews with its border of speckled gold, next to his 
white skin. Over this, outside, he put his brown-leathern, well- 
sewed kilt. Outside of this he put a huge, goodly flag, the size of 
a millstone, the shallow stone of ad a m a nt which he had brought 
from Africa and which neither points nor edges could pierce. He 

huge, goodly flag as large as a millstone, through fear and dread of 
the Gae Bulga on that day. About his head he put his crested war- 
cap of battle and fight and combat, whereon were forty carbuncle- 
gems beautifully adorning it and studded with red-enamel and 
crystal and rubies and with shining stones of the Eastern world. 
His angry, fierce-striking spear he seized in his right hand. On 
his left side he hung his curved battle-falchion, which would cut 
a hair against the stream with its keenness and sharpness, with 
its golden pommel and its rounded hilt of red gold. On the arch¬ 
slope of his back he slung his massive, fine-buffalo shield of a war¬ 
rior, whereon were fifty bosses, wherein a boar could be shown in 
each of its bosses, apart from the great central boss of red gold. 
Ferdiad performed divers, brilliant, manifold, marvellous feats on 
high that day, unlearned from any one before, neither from foster- 
mother nor from foster-father, neither from Scathach nor from 
Uathach nor from Aife, but he found them of himself that day in 
the face of Cuchulain. 

Cuchulain likewise came to the ford, and he beheld the var¬ 
ious, brilliant, manifold, wonderful feats that Ferdiad performed 
on high. "Thou seest yonder, O Laeg my master, the divers, bright, 
numerous, marvellous feats that Ferdiad performs on high, and I 
shall receive yon feats one after the other, and, therefore, O Laeg," 
cried Cuchulain, "if defeat be my lot this day, do thou prick me 
on and taunt me and speak evil to me, so that the more my spirit 
and anger shall rise in me. If, however, before me his defeat takes 

end that the greater may be my courage!" "It shall surely be done 
so, if need be, O Cucuc," Laeg answered. 

Then Cuchulain, too, girded his war-harness of battle and fight 
and combat about him, and performed all kinds of splendid, man¬ 
ifold, marvellous feats on high that day which he had not learned 
from any one before, neither with Scathach nor with Uathach nor 
with Aife. 

Ferdiad observed those feats, and he knew they would be plied 
against him in turn. "To what weapons shall we resort to-day, O 
Ferdiad?" asked Cuchulain. "With thee is thy choice of weapons 
till night time," Ferdiad responded. "Let us go to the ’Feat of the 
Ford,’ then," said Cuchulain. "Aye, let us do so," answered Ferdiad. 
Albeit Ferdiad spoke that, he deemed it the most grievous thing 
whereto he could go, for he knew that in that sort Cuchulain used 

him in the ’Feat of the Ford.’ 

Great indeed was the deed that was done on the ford that day. 
The two heroes, the two champions, the two chariot-fighters of 
the west of Europe, the two bright torches of valour of the Gael, 
the two hands of dispensing favour and of giving rewards and 
jewels and treasures in the west of the northern world, the two 
veterans of skill and the two keys of bravery of the Gael, the man 
for quelling the variance and discord of Connacht, the man for 
guarding the cattle and herds of Ulster, to be brought together in 
encounter as from afar, set to slay each other or to kill one of them. 
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the Gae Bulga. He sprang from the top of the ground so that he 
alighted light and quick on the rim of Ferdiad’s shield. Ferdiad 
gave a strong shake to the shield, so that he hurled Cuchulain the 

Cuchulain called and shouted to Laeg to set about preparing the 
Gae Bulga for him. Laeg hastened to the pool and began the work. 
Id ran and opened the dam and released it before the stream. Laeg 
sprang at his brother and they grappled on the spot. Laeg threw 
Id and handled him sorely, for he was loath to use weapons upon 
him. Ferdiad pursued Cuchulain westwards over the ford. Cuchu¬ 
lain sprang on the rim of the shield. Ferdiad shook the shield, so 
that he sent Cuchulain the space of nine paces eastwards over the 
ford. Cuchulain called and shouted to Laeg, and bade him stop the 
stream and make ready the spear. Laeg attempted to come nigh it, 
but Ferdiad’s charioteer let him not, so that Laeg turned on him 
and left him on the sedgy bottom of the ford. He gave him many a 
heavy blow with clenched fist on the face and countenance, so that 
he broke his mouth and his nose and put out his eyes and his sight, 
and left him lying wounded and full of terror. And forthwith Laeg 
left him and filled the pool and checked the stream and stilled the 
noise of the river’s voice, and set in position the Gae Bulga. After 
some time Ferdiad’s charioteer arose from his death-cloud, and 
set his hand on his face and countenance, and he looked away 
towards the ford of combat and saw Laeg fixing the Gae Bulga. 
He ran again to the pool and made a breach in the dike quickly 
and speedily, so that the river burst out in its booming, bound¬ 
ing, bellying, bank-breaking billows making its own wild course. 
Cuchulain became purple and red all over when he saw the set¬ 
ting of the Gae Bulga had been disturbed, and for the third time 
he sprang from the top of the ground and alighted on the edge of 
Ferdiad’s shield, so as to strike him over the shield from above. 
Ferdiad gave a blow with his left knee against the leather of the 
bare shield, so that Cuchulain was thrown into the waves of the 
ford. 

Cuchulain cried and shouted loudly to Laeg to make ready the Gae 
Bulga for him. Laeg attempted to get near it, but Ferdiad’s chario¬ 
teer prevented him. Then Laeg grew very wroth at his brother and 
he made a spring at him, and he closed his long, full-valiant hands 
over him, so that he quickly threw him to the ground and straight¬ 
way bound him. And then he went from him quickly and coura¬ 
geously, so that he filled the pool and stayed the stream and set 
the Gae Bulga. And he cried out to Cuchulain that it was served, 

And he sent it to Cuchulain along the stream. 

Then it was that Cuchulain let fly the white Gae Bulga from the 
fork of his irresistible right foot. Ferdiad began to defend the ford 
against Cuchulain, so that the noble Cu arose with the swiftness 
of a swallow and the wail of the storm-play in the rafters of the 
firmament, so that he laid hold of the breadth of his two feet of 
the bed of the ford, in spite of the champion. Ferdiad prepared 
for the feat according to the testimony thereof. He lowered his 

cold river. And he looked at Cuchulain, and he saw all his various, 
venomous feats made ready, and he knew not to which of them 

to the ’Wild shield’s broad-spear,’ or to the ’Short spear from the 
middle of the palm,’ or to the white Gae Bulga over the fair, watery 

When Ferdiad saw that his gilla had been thrown and heard 
the Gae Bulga called for, he thrust his shield down to protect the 
lower part of his body. Cuchulain gripped the short spear which 
was in his hand, cast it off the palm of his hand over the rim of 
the shield and over the edge of the corselet and horn-skin, so that 
its farther half was visible after piercing his heart in his bosom. 
Ferdiad gave a thrust of his shield upwards to protect the upper 
part of his body, though it was help that came too late. The gilla 
set the Gae Bulga down the stream, and Cuchulain caught it in 
the fork of his foot, and when Ferdiad raised his shield Cuchulain 


threw the Gae Bulga as far as he could cast underneath at Ferdiad, 
so that it passed through the strong, thick, iron apron of wrought 
iron, and broke in three parts the huge, goodly stone the size of a 

him, till every joint and every limb was filled with its barbs. 

"Ah, that now sufficeth," sighed Ferdiad: "I am fallen of that! 
But, yet one thing more: mightily didst thou drive with thy right 
foot. And ’twas not fair of thee for me to fall by thy hand." And 
he yet spake and uttered these words:— 

"0 Cu of grand feats. 

Un fair ly I’m slain! 

Thy guilt clings to me; 

My blood falls on thee! 



Thereupon Cuchulain hastened towards Ferdiad and clasped 

armour and his dress northwards over the ford, that so it should 
be with his face to the north of the ford the triumph took place and 
not to the west of the ford with the men of Erin. Cuch u l a in laid 
Ferdiad there on the ground, and a cloud and a faint and a swoon 
came over Cuchulain there by the head of Ferdiad. Laeg espied it, 
and the men of Erin all arose for the attack upon him. "Come, O 
Cucuc,” cried Laeg; "arise now from thy trance, for the men of Erin 
will come to attack us, and it is not single combat they will allow 
us, now that Ferdiad son of Daman son of Dare is fallen by thee.” 
"What availeth it me to arise, O gilla,” moaned Cuchulain, "now 
that this one is fallen by my hand?" In this wise the gilla spake 

Laeg: 



Cuchulain: 


Laeg: 


"Liefer far what’s come to pass, 


They grudge not that ye should part!" 
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"Good, O Cucuc," spake Laeg, "let us leave this ford now; too 
long are we here!" "Aye, let us leave it, O my master Laeg," replied 

game and a sport to me compared with the combat and battle of 
Ferdiad." Thus he spake, and he uttered these words:— 



Thus far the Combat of Ferdiad with Cuchulain and the Tragi¬ 
cal Death of Ferdiad. 


XXI. CUCHULAIN AND THE RIVERS 

Now while the hosts proceeded from Ath Firdead (’Ferdiad’s 
Ford’) southwards, Cuchulain lay in his sickbed in that place. 
Then came certain men of the Ulstermen thither to help and suc¬ 
cour Cuchulain. Before all, Senoll Uathach and the two sons of 
Gege: Muridach and Cotreb, to wit. And they bore him to the 
streams and rivers of Conalle Murthemni, to rub and to wash his 
stabs and his cuts, his sores and his many wounds in the face of 
these streams and rivers. For the Tuatha De Danann (’the Tribes 
divine of Danu’) were wont to put herbs and plants of healing and 
a curing charm in the waters and rivers of the territory of Conalle 
Murthemni, to help and to succour Cuchulain, so that the streams 
were speckled and green-topped therewith. 

Accordingly these are the names of the healing rivers of 
Cuchulain:— 

Sas, Buan, Buas, Bithslan, Findglas (’Whitewater’), Gleoir, 
Glenamain, Bedg, Tadg, Telameit, Rind, Bir, Brenide, Dichaem, 
Muach, Miliuc, Cumung, Cuilind, Gainemain, Drong, Delt, Dub- 
glas (’Blackwater’). 

Then was the grave of Ferdiad dug by the men of Erin and his 


XXII. CETHERN’S STRAIT-FIGHT 

While now Cuchulain went to bathe in the waters, the hosts 

rach (’Edge of the Marrow-bath’). Then said the men of Erin to 
macRoth the chief runner, to go watch and keep guard for them at 
Sliab Fuait, to the end that the Ulstermen might not come upon 
them without warning and unobserved. Thereupon macRoth 
went from the host southwards as far as Sliab Fuait to spy out the 
men of Ulster, to learn if any one came after them. MacRoth was 
not long there when he saw something: a lone chariot on Sliab 
Fuait making from the north straight towards him. A fierce man, 

without armour at all save an iron spit in his hand. In equal man¬ 
ner he goaded his driver and his horses at one and the same time. 
And it seemed to him that he would never in his life come up to the 
hosts. And macRoth hastened to tell this news at the fort where 
Ailill and Medb and Fergus were and the nobles of the men of Erin. 
Ailill asked tidings of him on his arrival. "Aye, macRoth," inquired 
Ailill; "hast thou seen any of the Ulstermen on the track of the 
host this day?" "That, truly, I know not," answered macRoth; "but 
I saw something: a lone chariot coming over Sliab Fuait from the 
north straight towards us. A white, grey, wild, stark-naked man in 
the chariot, without arms or armour at all, except for an iron spit 

brindled greyhound before him." "Who, thinkest thou, might it be, 
O Fergus?" asked Ailill. "Is it Conchobar or Celtchar?" "Of a truth, 
that is not likely," Fergus answered; "meseems it is Cethern son of 
generous, red-edged Fintan from Line in the north that came there. 
And if so it be, ye shall be on your guard against him!" Fergus in¬ 
deed spoke true, that it was Fintan’s son Cethern that was come 
there. And so Cethern son of Fintan came on them, and the camp 
and the garrison were confounded and he wounded all around him 
in every direction and on all sides and they wounded him in like 
manner. And then Cethern left them, and it was thus he went, and 
the front-guard of the chariot pressed up against his belly to keep 

about his legs. Fie came to the place where was Cuchulain, to be 
healed and cured, and he demanded a leech of Cuchulain to heal 
and to cure him. Cuchulain had compassion on his wounds; a bed 
of fresh rushes was made for him and a pillow set to it. "Come, 
master Laeg!" cried Cuchulain. "Arise, away with thee to the garri¬ 
son and camp of the men of Erin and summon the leeches to come 
out to cure Cethern macFintain. I give my word, e’en though it be 
under the ground or in a well-shut house they are, I myself will 
bring death and destruction and slaughter upon them before this 
hour to-morrow, if they come not to minister to Cethern." 

Laeg went his way to the quarters and camp of the men of Erin, 
and he called upon the leeches of the men of Erin to go forth to 
cure Cethern son of Fintan. Truth to tell, the leeches of the men of 
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Erin were unwilling to go cure their adversary, their enemy and 
their stranger-foe. But they feared Cuchulain would work death 
and destruction and slaughter upon them if they went not. And 
so they went. As one man of them after the other came to him, 
Cethern son of Fintan showed him his stabs and his cuts, his sores 
and his bloody wounds. When the first leech that came looked at 
him, "thou wilt not live," he declared. "Neither wilt thou for this," 
replied Cethern. Each man of them that said he would not live 
and could not be healed, Cethern son of Fintan struck him a blow 
with his right fist in the front of his forehead, so that he drove the 
brains out through the windows of his ears and the seams of his 
skull. Howbeit Cethern son of Fintan killed them till, by reason of 
him, there had come fifteen leeches of the leeches of the men of 
Erin, as the historian hath declared in proof thereof:— 

Lot and Luainmech, 'White-hand' Lonn, 

Latheime skilful, also Lonn, 

"Dubthach, Fintan’s blameless son, 



Yea, even the fifteenth leech, it was but the tip of a blow that 
reached him. Yet he fell lifeless of the great stun between the bod¬ 
ies of the other physicians and lay there for a long space and time. 
Ithall, leech of Ailill and Medb, was his name. 

Thereafter Cethern son of Fintan asked another leech of 
Cuchulain to heal and to cure him forasmuch as the leeches of the 
men of Erin had failed him. "Come, master Laeg," quoth Cuchu¬ 
lain, "go for me to Fingin the seer-leech, at 'Fingin’s Grave-mound’ 
at Leccan (’the Brow’) of Sliab Fuait, him that is leech to Concho- 
bar. Bid him come to heal Cethern son of Fintan." 

Laeg hastened to Fingin the seer-leech at ’Fingin’s Grave- 
mound’ at Leccan of Sliab Fuait, to the leech of Conchobar. And 
he told him to go cure Cethern son of Fintan. Thereupon Fingin 
the prophet-leech came with him to where Cuchulain and Ceth¬ 
ern were. As soon as he was come, Cethern son of Fintan showed 

XXIIa. CETHERN’S BLOODY 
WOUNDS 

"Look at this bloody wound for me, O Fingin," said Cethern. Fingin 
looked at the bloody wound. "Why, it is a slight, unwillingly given 
wound we behold here," said the leech; "even a wound that some 
one of thine own blood hath given thee, and no desire or wish had 
he therefor, and it will not carry thee off at once." "That, now, is 
true," exclaimed Cethern. "A lone man came upon me there; bushy 
hair on him; a blue mantle wrapped around him; a silver brooch in 
the mantle over his breast; an oval shield with plaited rim he bore; 
a five-pointed spear in his hand; a pronged spare spear at his side. 
He gave this bloody wound. He bore away a slight wound from 
me too." "Why, we know that man!" cried Cuchulain; "’twas Illann 
Ilarchless (Tllann of many feats’) son of Fergus macRoig. And he 
would not wish that thou shouldst fall by his hand, but he gave 
thee this mock-blow that the men of Erin might not have it to say 
it was to betray them or to forsake them if he gave it not." 

"Now look at this bloody wound for me, O Fingin my master," 
said Cethern. Fingin looked closely into the bloody wound. "Why, 
’tis a woman’s wanton deed of arms we behold here," said the 
leech; "namely the wound which a warrior-woman inflicted on 
thee," said he. "Aye, that is true then," quoth Cethern; "a woman 
came upon me there by herself. A woman, beautiful, fair-faced, 
long-cheeked, tall; a golden-yellow head of hair down to the top 


next to her white skin; two birds of gold on her shoulders; a pur¬ 
ple cloak without other colour she had around her; a brooch of 
gold in the cloak over her bosom; a straight, ridged spear, red- 
flaming in her hand. She it was that gave me this bloody wound. 
She bore away a slight wound from me too." "Ah, but we know 
that woman," cried Cuchulain; "Medb daughter of Eocho Fedlech, 
daughter of the High King of Erin; it is she that came unto us in 
that dress. A victory and triumph and trophy she had considered 
it hadst thou fallen at her hands." 

"Look at this bloody wound for me too, O Fingin my master," 
said Cethern. Fingin looked at the bloody wound. "Why, the feat 
of arms of two warriors is this," said the leech; "that is to say, two 
warriors inflicted these two wounds as one wound upon thee." 
"Yea, that is true," answered Cethern. "There came two men-at- 
arms upon me in that place; two, with bushy hair on them; two 
blue cloaks wrapped around them; brooches of silver in the cloaks 
over their breasts; a necklace of all-white silver around the neck of 
each of them; two long shields they bore; two hard chains of silver 

spears they bore; a vein of silver around them. They smote me 

we know that pair," quoth Cuchulain; "Oil and Othine they, of the 
bodyguard of Ailill and Medb; they never go to a hosting, to bat- 

would have held it for victory and triumph and a boast hadst thou 
fallen at their hands." 

"Look on this bloody wound also for me, O Fingin my master," 
said Cethern. Fingin looked closely at the bloody wound. "There 
came upon me a pair of young warriors of the Fian," said Cethern; 
"a splendid, manly appearance they had. Each of them cast a spear 
at me. I drave this spear through the one of them." Fingin looked 
into the bloody wound. "Why, this blood is all black," quoth the 
leech; "through thy heart those spears passed so that they formed 
a cross of themselves through thy heart, and thy healing and cur¬ 
ing are not easy; and I prophesy no cure here, but I would get thee 
some healing plants and curing charms that they destroy thee not 
forthwith." "Ah, but we know them, that pair," quoth Cuchulain; 
"Bun and Mecconn (’Stump’ and ’Root’) are they, of the bodyguard 
of Ailill and Medb. It was their hope that thou shouldst fall at their 
hands." 

"Look at this bloody wound for me, too, O Fingin my master," 
said Cethern. Fingin examined the bloody wound. "Why, it is the 
red rush of the two sons of Ri Caile (’the King of the Woods’) that 
is here," said the leech. "Aye, ’tis so," replied Cethern; "there at¬ 
tacked me there two fair-faced, dark-browed youths, huge, with 
diadems of gold on their heads. Two green mantles folded about 
them; two pins of bright silver on the mantles over their breasts; 
two five-pronged spears in their hands." "Why, near each other are 
the bloody wounds they gave thee," said the leech; "into thy gul¬ 
let they went, so that the points of the spears struck one another 
within thee, and none the easier is it to work thy cure here." "We 
know that pair," quoth Cuchulain; "noble youths of Medb’s great 
household, Broen and Brudni, are they, two sons of Ri teora Soillse 
(’the King of the three Lights’), that is, the two sons of the King of 
the Woods. It had been victory and triumph and a boast for them, 
hadst thou fallen at their hands." 

"Look at this bloody wound for me, too, my good Fingin," said 
Cethern. Fingin looked into the bloody wound. "The joint deed 

Cethern. "There came upon me two leading, king’s warriors. Yel¬ 
low hair upon them; dark-grey mantles with fringes, wrapped 
around them; leaf-shaped brooches of silvered bronze in the man¬ 
tles over their breasts; broad, grey lances in their hands." "Ah, 
but we know that pair," quoth Cuchulain; "Cormac Colomon rig 
(’King’s pillar’) is the one, and Cormac son of Mael Foga, of the 
bodyguard of AilM and Medb (the other). What they sought was 
that thou shouldst fall at their hands." 

"Look at this bloody wound for me too, O Fingin my master," 
said Cethern. Fingin looked into that bloody wound. "The assault 
of two brothers is here," said the leech. "Aye then, ’tis true," an¬ 
swered Cethern. "There came upon me two tender youths there; 
very much alike were they; curly dark hair on the one of them; 
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Never shall my man with wife! 


"Dear the homestead, ’Horse-head’s Dun,’ 





"Great the doings, these, oh, great. 

And the deed that here was done: 

XXIII. HERE FOLLOWETH THE 
TOOTH-FIGHT OF FINTAN 

Fintan, himself the son of Niall Niamglonnach (’of the br ill iant 
Exploits’) from Dun da Benn in the north, was father of Cethem 
son of Fintan. And he came to save the honour of Ulster and to 
avenge his son upon the hosts. Thrice fifty with many pointed 
weapons was his number. And thus it was they came, and two 
spear-heads on each shaft with them, a spear-head on the top and 

they wounded the hosts with the points or with the butts. They 
offered three battles to the hosts. And thrice their own number 
fell at their hands, and there fell also the people of Fintan son of 
Niall, all excepting Fintan’s son Crimthann alone, so that there 
did not escape any of his people excepting himself and his son. 

saved by Ailill out of fear of Fintan and in order that Fintan might 
not wreak his fury on them till he should come with Conchobar 
to the battle. Then said the men of Erin, it would be no disgrace 
for Fintan son of Niall to withdraw from the camp and quarters, 
and that they would give up Crimthann son of Fintan to him, and 
then the hosts would fall back a day’s march to the north again; 
and that he should cease from his deeds of arms against the hosts 
till he would come to encounter them on the day of the great battle 
at the place where the four grand provinces of Erin would clash at 
Garech and Ilgarech in the battle of the Cattle-reaving of Cualnge, 
as was foretold by the druids of the men of Erin. Fintan son of Niall 
consented to that, and they gave over his son to him. He made 
friendship with them then when his son had been restored to him. 
He withdrew from the camp and station, and the hosts marched 

they found each man of the people of Fintan son of Niall and each 
man of the men of Erin, with the lips and the nose and the ear 
of each of them in the teeth and tusks of the other after they had 
used up their arms. The men of Erin gave thought to that: "This is 
a tooth-fight for us," said they; "the tooth-fight of Fintan’s people 
and of Fintan himself." So this is the ’Tooth-fight’ of Fintan. 

XXIIIa. THE RED-SHAME OF MENN 
FOLLOWETH HERE 

It was then came to them great Menn son of Salcholga, he from 
Renna (’the Waterways’) of the Boyne in the north. Twelve men 
with many-pointed weapons, that was his number. It was thus 
they came, and two spear-heads on each shaft with them, a spear¬ 
head on the top and a spear-head at the butt, so that it made no dif¬ 
ference whether they wounded the hosts with the points or with 
the butts. They offered three attacks upon the hosts. Three times 


of the people of Menn, so that there remained alive of them but 
Menn alone. But Menn himself was sorely wounded in the strait, 

soned. Then said the men of Erin: "Red is this shame," said they, 
"for Menn son of Salcholga, that his people, twelve men, should be 
slain and destroyed and he himself wounded till blood ran crim¬ 
son red upon him." Hence here is the ’Reddening Shame of Menn,’ 
the name of this tale on the Spoil of the Kine of Cualnge. 

Then said the men of Erin, it would be no dishonour for Menn 
son of Salcholga to leave the camp and quarters, and that the hosts 
would go a day’s journey back to the north again, and that Menn 
should cease his weapon-feats on the hosts till Conchobar arose 
out of his ’Pains’ and battle would be offered them at Garech and 
Ilgarech on the day of the great battle when the men of Erin and 
of Ulster would meet together in combat in the great battle of the 
Cualnge Cow-spoil, as the druids and soothsayers and the know- 
ers of the men of Erin had foretold it. 

Menn son of Salcholga agreed to that, to leave the camp and 
halting-place. And the hosts fell back a day’s march for to rest 
and wait, and Menn went his way to his own land. 

XXIIIb. HERE FOLLOWETH THE 
ACCOUTREMENT OF THE 
CHARIOTEERS 

Then came the charioteers of the Ulstermen to them. Thrice fifty 
was their number. They offered three battles to the hosts. Thrice 
their number fell at their hands, and the charioteers themselves 
fell on the field whereon they stood. Hence this here is the ’Ac¬ 
coutrement of the Charioteers.’ It is for this cause it is called the 
’Accoutrement of the Charioteers,’ because it is with rocks and 
with boulders and with clumps of earth they accomplished the 
defeat of the men of Erin. 

XXIIIc. THE WHITE-FIGHT OF 
ROCHAD NOW FOLLOWETH 

Cuchulain despatched his charioteer to Rochad Rigderg (’Red- 
king’) son of Fathemon, from Rigdorn in the north, that he should 
come to his aid. He was of Ulster. The gilla comes up to Rochad 
and tells him, if he has come out of his weakness, to go to the help 
of Cuchulain, that they should employ a ruse to reach the host to 
seize some of them and slay them. Rochad set out from the north. 
Thrice fifty warriors was his number, and he took possession of a 
hill fronting the hosts. "Scan the plain for us to-day," said Ailill. "I 
see a company crossing the plain," the watchman answered, "and 
a tender youth comes in their midst; the other warriors reach but 
up to his shoulder." "Who is that warrior, O Fergus?" asked Ailill. 
"Rochad son of Fathemon," he answered; "and it is to bring help 
to Cuch u l a in he comes. I know what ye had best do with him," 
Fergus continued. "Let a hundred warriors go from ye with the 
maiden yonder to the middle of the plain and let the maid go be¬ 
fore them, and let a horseman go tell Rochad to come alone to hold 
converse with the maid and let hands be laid on him, and thus 
shall be removed all fear of his people from us. Finnabair, daugh¬ 
ter of Ailill and Medb, perceived that and she went to speak to her 
mother thereof, even to Medb. Now it happened that Finnabair 
loved Rochad. It is he was the fairest young warrior in Ulster at 
that time. And Finnabair disclosed her secret and her love to her 
mother. "Truly have I loved yonder warrior for a long time," said 
she; "and it is he is my sweetheart, my first love and mine own 
choice one in wooing of the men of Erin." "An thou hast so loved 
him, daughter," quoth Ailill and Medb, "sleep with him this night 
and crave for us a truce of him for the hosts, until with Conchobar 
he encounters us on the day of the great battle when four of the 
grand provinces of Erin will meet at Garech and Ilgarech in the 
battle of the Foray of Cualnge." 

This then is done. Rochad sets forth to meet the horseman. "I 

thou come to speak with the maiden." Thereupon Rochad goes 
alone to converse with her. The army surrounds him on all sides; 
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driven in flight. Afterwards he is set free and bound over not to 
oppose Ailill’s host till the time he will come with all the warriors 

Rochad son of Fathemon accepted the offer and thereupon he 
left them and that night the damsel slept with him. 

An Under-king of Munster that was in the camp heard the tale. 
He went to his people to speak of it. "Yonder maiden was plighted 
to me on fifteen hostages once long ago," said he; "and it is for this 

the seven Under-kings of Munster were, what they all said was 
that it was for this they were come. "Yonder maiden was pledged 
to each of us in the bargain as our sole wife, to the end that we 
should take part in this warfare." They all declared that that was 
the price and condition on which they had come on the hosting. 
"Why," said they, "what better counsel could we take? Should we 
not go to avenge our wife and our honour on the Mane the sons 
of Ailill who are watching and guarding the rear of the army at 
Imlech in Glendamrach (’Kettle-glen’s navel)?" 

divisions of thirty hundreds they arose, each man of them to attack 
the Mane. When Ailill heard that, he arose with a start with ready 
shield against them and thirty hundred after them. Medb arose 
with her thirty hundred. The sons of Maga with theirs and the 
Leinstermen and the Munstermen and the people of Tara. 

tween them, and that was a hand for that mighty work. And a 
mediation was made between them so that each of them sat down 
near the other and hard by his arms. Howbeit before the interven¬ 
tion took place, eight hundred very valiant warriors of them had 
fallen in the slaughter of Glenn Domain (’Deep Glen’). 

Finnabair, daughter of Ailill and Medb, had tidings that so great 
a number of the men of Erin had fallen for her sake and on ac¬ 
count of her. And her heart broke in her breast even as a nut, 
through shame and disgrace, so that Finnabair Slebe (’Finnabair 
of the Mount’) is the name of the place where she fell, died and 
was buried. 

Then said the men of Erin, "White is this battle," said they, "for 
Rochad son of Fathemon, in that eight hundred exceeding brave 
warriors fell for his sake and on his account, and he himself goes 
safe and whole to his country and land without blood-shedding 
or reddening on him." Hence this is the ’White-fight’ of Rochad. 

XXIIId. HERE FOLLOWETH 
ILIACH’S CLUMP-FIGHT 

Then came to them Iliach son of Cass son of Bacc son of Ross Ruad 
son of Rudraige. He was at that time an old man cared for by his 
son’s son, namely by Loegaire Buadach (’the Victorious’) in Rath 
Imbil in the north. It was told him that the four grand provinces 
of Erin even then laid waste and invaded the lands of Ulster and 
of the Piets and of Cualnge from Monday at Summer’s end till the 
beginning of Spring, and were carrying off their women and their 
cows and their children, their flocks, their herds and their cattle, 
their oxen and their kine and their droves, their steeds and then- 
horses. He then conceived a plan in his mind and he made perfect 
his plan privily with his people. "What counsel were better for 
me to make than to go and attack the men of Erin and to use my 
strength on them and have my boast and victory over them, and 
thus avenge the honour of Ulster. And I care not though I should 
fall myself there thereafter." 

And this is the counsel he followed. His two withered, mangy, 
sorrel nags that were upon the strand hard by the fort were led 

Thus he mounted his chariot, without either covers or cushions; 
a hurdle of wattles around it. His big, rough, pale-grey shield of 
iron he carried upon him, with its rim of hard silver around it. He 
wore his rough, grey-hilted, huge-smiting sword at his left side. 
He placed his two rickety-headed, nicked, blunt, rusted spears by 
his side in the chariot. His folk furnished his chariot around him 
with cobbles and boulders and huge clumps, so that it was full up 


In such wise he fared forth to assail the men of Erin. And thus 
he came, stark-naked, and the spittle from his gaping mouth trick¬ 
ling down through the chariot under him. When the men of Erin 
saw him thus, they began to mock and deride him. "Truly it would 
be well for us," said the men of Erin, "if this were the manner in 
which all the Ulstermen came to us on the plain." 

is thy coming, O Iliach," spake Doche son of Maga. "Who bids 
me welcome?" asked Iliach. "A comrade and friend of Loegaire 
Buadach am I, namely Doche macMagach." "Truly spoken I esteem 
that welcome," answered Iliach; "but do thou for the sake of that 
welcome come to me when now, alas, my deeds of arms will be 
over and my warlike vigour will have vanished, when I will have 
spent my rage upon the hosts, so that thou be the one to cut off 
my head and none other of the men of Erin. However, my sword 
shall remain with thee for thine own friend, even for Loegaire 
Buadach!" 

He assailed the men of Erin with his weapons till he had made 
an end of them. And when weapons failed he assailed the men of 
Erin with cobbles and boulders and huge clumps of earth till he 
had used them up. And when these weapons failed him he spent 
his rage on the man that was nearest him of the men of Erin, and 

the palms of his hands, till he made a marrow-mass of him, of 
flesh and bones and sinews and skin. Hence in memory thereof, 
these two masses of m a rrow still live on side by side, the marrow- 
mass that Cuchulain made of the bones of the Ulstermen’s cattle 
for the healing of Cethern son of Fintan, and the marrow-mass 
that Iliach made of the bones of the men of Erin. Wherefore this 
was one of the three innumerable things of the Tain, the number 
of them that fell at the hands of Iliach. So that this is the ’Clump- 
fight’ of Iliach. It is for this reason it is called the ’Clump-fight’ 
of Iliach, because with cobbles and boulders and massy clumps he 
made his fight. 

Thereafter Doche son of Maga met him. "Is not this Iliach?” 
asked Doche son of Maga. "It is truly I," Iliach gave answer; "and 
come to me now and cut off my head and let my sword remain 
with thee for thy friend, for Loegaire Buadach (’the Victorious’)." 

Doche came near him and gave him a blow with the sword so 
that he severed his head, and he took with him the head and the 
spoils vauntingly to where were Ailill and Medb. Thus to this 
point, the ’Clump-fight’ of Iliach. 

XXIIIe. HERE NOW THE 

DEER STALKING OF AMARGIN IN 

TALTIU 

This Amargin was the son of Cass who was son of Bacc who was 
son of Ross Ruad (’the Red’) who was son of Rudraige, father of 
Conall Cernach (’the Triumphant’). He came upon the warriors 
going over Taltiu westward, and he made them turn before him 
over Taltiu northwards. And he put his left elbow under him in 
Taltiu. And his people furnished him with rocks and boulders and 
great clumps of earth, and he began to pelt the men of Erin till 
the end of three days and three nights, and he did great slaughter 
among them so that no man could show his face to him in Taltiu. 

XXIIIf. THE ADVENTURES OF 
CUROI SON OF DARE FOLLOW NOW 

He was told that a single man was checking and stopping four of 
the five grand provinces of Erin during the three months of winter 
from Monday at Summer’s end till the beginning of Spring. And 
he felt it unworthy of himself and he deemed it too long that his 

to fight and contend with Cuchulain. And when he was come to 
the place where Cuchulain was, he saw Cuchulain there moan¬ 
ing, full of wounds and pierced through with holes, and he felt it 
would not be honourable nor fair to fight and contend with him 
after the combat with Ferdiad. Because it would be said it was not 
that Cuchulain died of the sores and wounds which he would give 
him so much as of the wounds which Ferdiad had inflicted on him 
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in the conflict before. Be that as it might, Cuchulain offered to 
engage with him in battle and combat. 

Thereupon Curoi set forth for to seek the men of Erin and, 
when he was near at hand, he espied Amargin there and his left 
elbow under him to the west of Taltiu. Curoi reached the men 
of Erin from the north. His people equipped him with rocks 

over against Amargin, so that Badb’s battle-stones collided in the 
clouds and in the air high above them, and every rock of them 
was shivered into an hundred stones. "By the truth of thy valour, 
O Curoi," cried Medb, "desist from thy throwing, for no real suc¬ 
cour nor help comes to us therefrom, but ill is the succour and 
help that thence come to us," "I pledge my word," cried Curoi, "I 
will not cease till the very day of doom and of life, till first Amar¬ 
gin cease!" "I will cease," said Amargin; "and do thou engage that 

people. 

About this time the hosts went past Taltiu westwards. "It is 
not this was enjoined upon me," quoth Amargin: "never again to 
cast at the hosts but rather that I should part from them." And he 
went to the west of them and he turned them before him north¬ 
eastwards past Taltiu. And he began to pelt them for a long while 
and time so that he slaughtered more of them than can be num¬ 
bered. This is one of the three incalculable things on the Tain, the 
number of those he slew. And his son Conall Cernach (’the Victo¬ 
rious’) remained with him providing him with stones and spears. 

Then it was also that the men of Erin said it would be no dis¬ 
grace for Amargin to leave the camp and quarters, and that the 
hosts would retire a day’s march back to the north again, there to 
stop and stay, and for him to quit his feats of arms upon the hosts 
until such time as he would meet them on the day of the great 
battle when the four grand provinces of Erin would encounter 
at Garech and Ilgarech in the battle of the Raid for the Kine of 
Cualnge. Amargin accepted that offer, and the hosts proceeded a 
day’s march back to the northwards again. Wherefore the ’Deer¬ 
stalking’ of Amargin in Taltiu is the name of this tale. 

XXIV. THE REPEATED WARNING OF 
SUALTAIM 

Now while the deeds we have told here were being done, Sualtaim 
(’Goodly fosterer’) son of Becaltach (’of Small belongings’) son of 
Moraltach (’of Great belongings’), the same the father of Cuchu¬ 
lain macSualtaim, of Sualtaim’s Rath in the plain of Murthemne, 
was told of the distress and sore wounding of his son contending 
in unequal combat on the Cualnge Cattle-spoil, even against Ca- 
latin Dana (’the Bold’) with his seven and twenty sons, and against 
Glass son of Delga, his grandson, and at the last against Ferdiad 
son of Daman. 

It is then that Sualtaim said: "Whate’er it be, this that I hear 
from afar," quoth Sualtaim, "it is the sky that bursts or the sea that 
ebbs or the earth that quakes, or is it the distress of my son over¬ 
matched in the strife on the Driving of the Kine of Cualnge?" 

In that, indeed, Sualtaim spoke true. And he went to learn all 
after a while, without hastening on his way. And when Sualtaim 
was come to where his son Cuchulain was and found him covered 
with wounds and bloody gashes and many stabs, Sualtaim began 

Forsooth Cuchulain deemed it neither an honour nor glory that 
Sualt a im should bemoan and lament him, for Cuchulain knew 
that, wounded and injured though he was, Sualt a im would not 
be the man to avenge his wrong. For such was Sualtaim: He was 

worthy man was he. "Come, my father Sualtaim," said Cuchulain; 
"cease thy sighing and mourning for me, and do thou go to Emain 
Macha to the men of Ulster and tell them to come now to have a 
care for their droves, for no longer am I able to protect them in 
the gaps and passes of the land of Conalle Murthemni. All alone 
am I against four of the five grand provinces of Erin from Monday 
at Summer’s end till the beginning of Spring, every day slaying a 
man on a ford and a hundred warriors every night. Fair fight is not 
granted me nor single combat, and no one comes to aid me nor to 


I cannot bear my garments or my clothing to touch my skin, so 
that spancel-hoops hold my cloak over me. Dry tufts of grass are 
stuffed in my wounds. There is not the space of a needle’s point 
from my crown to my sole without wound or sore, and there is not 
a single hair on my body from my crown to my sole whereon the 
point of a needle could stand, without a drop of deep-red blood 
on the top of each hair, save the left hand alone which is holding 
my shield, and even there thrice fifty bloody wounds are upon it. 
And let them straightway give battle to the warriors, and unless 
they avenge this anon, they will never avenge it till the very day 
of doom and of life!" 

Sualtaim set out on Liath (’the Roan’) of Macha as his only 
horse, with warning to the men of Ulster. And when he was come 
alongside of Emain, he shouted these words there: "Men are slain, 
women stolen, cattle lifted, ye men of Ulster!" cried Sualtaim. 

He had not the answer that served him from the Ulstermen, 
and forasmuch as he had it not he went on further to the rampart 
of Emain. And he cried out the same words there: "Men are slain, 
women stolen, cattle lifted, ye men of Ulster!" cried Sualtaim. 

And a second time he had not the response that served him 
from the men of Ulster. Thus stood it among the Ulstermen: It 
was geis for the Ulstermen to speak before their king, geis for the 
king to speak before his three druids. Thereafter Sualtaim drove 
on to the ’Flag-stone of the hostages’ in Emain Macha. He shouted 

off!" "But who has slain them, and who has stolen them, and who 
has carried them off?" asked Cathba the druid. "Ailill and Medb 
have, with the cunning of Fergus mac Roig, overwhelmed you. 
Your people have been harassed as far as Dun Sobairche," said Su¬ 
altaim. "Your wives and your sons and your children, your steeds 
and your stock of horses, your herds and your flocks and your 
droves of cattle have been carried away. Cuchulain all alone is 
checking and staying the hosts of the four great provinces of Erin 
at the gaps and passes of the land of Conalle Murthemni. Fair 
fight is refused him, nor is he granted single combat, nor comes 
any one to succour or aid him. Cuchulain has not suffered them 
to enter the plain of Murthemne or into the land of Ross. Three 

out of joint. Spancel-hoops hold his cloak over him. There is not 

could stand, without a drop of deep-red blood on the top of each 
hair, except his left hand alone which is holding his shield, and 
even there thrice fifty bloody wounds are upon it. And unless ye 
avenge this betimes, ye will never avenge it till the end of time 
and of life." 

"Fitter is death and doom and destruction for the man that so 
incites the king!" quoth Cathba the druid. "In good sooth, it is 
true!" said the Ulstermen all together. 

angry because from the men of Ulster he had not had the answer 
that served him. Then reared Liath (’the Roan’) of Macha under 
Sualtaim and dashed on to the ramparts of Emain. Thereat Sual- 

Sualtaim and the scalloped edge of the shield severed Sualtaim’s 
head, though others say he was asleep on the stone, and that he 
fell thence onto his shield on awaking. Hence this is the ’Tragical 
Death of Sualtaim.’ 

The horse himself turned back again to Emain, and the shield 
on the horse and the head on the shield. And Sualtaim’s head ut¬ 
tered the same words: "Men are slain, women stolen, cattle lifted, 
ye men of Ulster!" spake the head of Sualtaim. 

"Some deal too great is that cry," quoth Conchobar; "for yet is 
the sky above us, the earth underneath and the sea round about 
us. And unless the heavens shall fall with their showers of stars 
on the man-like face of the world, or unless the ground burst open 
in quakes beneath our feet, or unless the furrowed, blue-bordered 
ocean break o’er the tufted brow of the earth, will I restore to her 
byre and her stall, to her abode and her dwelling-place, each and 
every cow and woman of them with victory of battle and contest 
and combat!" 

Thereupon a runner of his body-guard was summoned to Con¬ 
chobar, Findchad Ferbenduma (’he of the copper Horn’) to wit. 
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son of Fraech Lethan (’the Broad’), and Conchobar bade him go 
assemble and muster the men of Ulster. And in like manner, in the 
drunkenness of sleep and of his ’Pains,’ Conchobar enumerated to 
him their quick and their dead, and he uttered these words:— 

"Arise, O Findchad! 

A negligence not to be wished ; 

Proclaim it to the chiefs of Ulster!" 

The Order of the men of Ulster. 

Go thou forward to Derg, to Deda at his bay, to Lemain, to Fol- 
lach, to Illann son of Fergus at Gabar, to Dornaill Feic at Imchlar, 
to Derg Imdirg, to Fedilmid son of liar Cetach of Cualnge at El- 
lonn, to Reochad son of Fathemon at Rigdonn, to Lug, to Lugaid, 
to Cathba at his bay, to Carfre at Ellne, to Laeg at his causeway, 
to Gemen in his vailey, to Senoll Uathach at Diabul Ard, to Ceth- 
ern son of Fintan at Carrloig, to Cethem at Eillne, to Tarothor, to 
Mulach at his fort, to the royal poet Amargin, to Uathach Bodba, 
to the Morrigan at Dun Sobairche, to Eit, to Roth, to Fiachna at 
his mound, to Dam drend, to Andiaraid, to Mane Macbriathrach 
(’the Eloquent’), to Dam Derg (’the Red’), to Mod, to Mothus, to 
Iarmothus at Corp Cliath, to Gabarlaig in Line, to Eocho Sem- 
nech in Semne, to Eochaid Laithrech at Latharne, to Celtchar son 
of Uthecar in Lethglas, to Errge Echbel (’Horsemouth’) at Bri Er- 
rgi (’Errge’s Hill’), to Uma son of Remarfessach (’Thickbeard’) at 
Fedain in Cualnge, to Munremur (’Thickneck’) son of Gerrcend 
(’Shorthead’) at Moduirn, to Senlabair at Canann Gall (’of the For¬ 
eigners’), to Fallomain, to Lugaid, king of the Fir Bolg, to Lu¬ 
gaid of Line, to Buadgalach (’the Victorious Hero’), to Abach, to 
Fergna at Barrene, to Ane, to Aniach, to Abra, to Loegaire Mil- 
bel (’Honey-mouth’), at his fire , to the three sons of Trosgal at 
Bacc Draigin (’Thornhollow’), to Drend, to Drenda, to Drendus, 
to Cimb, to Cimbil, to Cimbin at Fan na Coba (’the Slope of...), 
to Fachtna son of Sencha at his rath, to Sencha, to Senchainte, to 

to Oengus of the Fir Bolg, to Oengus son of Lete, to Fergus son 
of Lete, to ... , to Bruachar, to Slange, to Conall Cemach (’the 
Victorious’) son of Amargin at Midluachar, to Cuchulain son of 
Sualtaim at Murthemne, to Menn son of Salcholga at Rena (’the 
Waterways’), to the three sons of Fiachna, Ross, Dare and Imchad 
at Cualnge, to Connud macMoma at the Callann, to Condra son 
of Amargin at his rath, to Amargin at Ess Ruaid, to Laeg at Leire, 
to Oengus Ferbenduma (’him of the copper Horn’), to Ogma Gri- 
anainech (’Sun-faced’) at Brecc, to Eo macForne, to Tollcend, to 
Sude at Mag Eol in Mag Dea, to Conla Saeb at Uarba, to Loegaire 
Buadach (’the Triumphant’) at Immail, to Amargin Iarngiunnach 
(’the Darkhaired’) at Taltiu, to Furbaide Ferbenn (’the man with 
Horns on his helmet’) son of Conchobar at Sil in Mag Inis (’the 
Island-plain’), to Cuscraid Menn (’the Stammerer’) of Macha son 
of Conchobar at Macha, to Fingin at Fingabair, to Blae ’the Hos¬ 
pitaller of a score,’ to Blae ’the Hospitaller of six men,’ to Eogan 
son of Durthacht at Fernmag, to Ord at Mag Sered, to Oblan, to 
Obail at Culenn, to Curethar, to Liana at Ethbenna, to Fernel, to 
Finnchad of Sliab Betha, to Talgoba at Bernas (’the Gap’), to Menn 
son of the Fir Cualann at Mag Dula, to Iroll at Blarine, to Tobraide 
son of Ailcoth, to Ialla Ilgremma (’of many Captures’), to Ross 
son of Ulchrothach (’the Many-shaped’) at Mag Dobla, to Ailill 
Finn (’the Fair’), to Fethen Bee (’the Little’), to Fethan Mor (’the 
Big’), to Fergus son of Finnchoem (’the Fair-comely’) at Burach, 
to Olchar, to Ebadchar, to Uathchar, to Etatchar, to Oengus son of 
Oenlam Gabe (’the one-handed Smith’), to Ruadri at Mag Tail, to 
Mane son of Crom (’the Bent’), to Nindech son of Cronn, to ... , to 
Mai macRochraidi, to Beothach (’the Lively’), to Briathrach (’the 
Wordy’) at his rath, to Narithla at Lothor, to the two sons of Feic, 
Muridach and Cotreb, to Fintan son of Niamglonnach (’of bril¬ 
liant Exploits’) at Dun da Benn (’the two-gabled Dun’), to Feradach 
Finn Fechtnach (’the Fair and Upright’) at Nemed (’the Shrine’) of 
Sliab Fuait, to Amargin son of Ecetsalach (’the grimy Smith’) at 
the Buas, to Bunne son of Munremar, to Fidach son of Dorare, to 
Muirne Menn (’the Stammerer’). 

It was nowise a heavy task for Finnchad to gather this assembly 
and muster which Conchobar had enjoined upon him. For all there 
were of Ulstermen to the east of Emain and to the west of Emain 


and to the north of Emain set out at once for the field of Emain 
in the service of their king, and at the word of their lord, and to 
await the recovery of Conchobar. Such as were from the south of 

of the host and on the hoof-prints of the Tain. 

The first stage the men of Ulster marched under Conchobar 
was from Emain to the green in Iraird Cuillinn that night. "Why 
now delay we, ye men?" Conchobar asked. "We await thy sons," 
they answered; "Fiacha and Fiachna who have gone with a divi¬ 
sion from us to Tara to fetch Ere son of thy daughter Fedlimid 
Nocruthach (’Nine-shaped’), son also of Carbre Niafer king of 
Tara, to the end that he should come with the number of his 
muster and his troops, his levy and his forces to our host at this 
time. Until these two divisions come to us, no further advance will 
we make from this place." "By my word," exclaimed Conchobar; "I 
will delay here no longer for them, lest the men of Erin hear of my 
rising from the weakness and ’Pains’ wherein I was. For the men 
of Erin know not even if I am still alive!" 

Thereupon Conchobar and Celtchar proceeded with thirty 
hundred spear-bristling chariot-fighters to Ath Irmidi (’the Ford 
of Spear-points’). And there met them there eight-score huge men 
of the body-guard of Ailill and Medb, with eight-score women of 
the Ulstermen’s women as their spoils. Thus was their portion 
of the plunder of Ulster: A woman-captive in the hand of each 
man of them. Conchobar and Celtchar struck off their eight-score 
heads and released their eight-score captive-women. Ath Irmidi 
(’the Ford of Spear-points’) was the name of the place till that time; 
Ath Fene is its name ever since. It is for this it is called Ath Fene, 
because the warriors of the Fene from the east and the warriors 
of the Fene from the west encountered one another in battle and 
contest man for man on the brink of the ford. 

Touching the four grand provinces of Erin, they encamped at 
Slemain Mide (’Slane of Meath’) that night, and Conchobar and 
Celtchar returned that night to the green in Iraird Cuillinn hard 
by the men of Ulster. Thereupon Celtchar aroused the men of 
Ulster. 


XXIVa. THE AGITATION OF 
CELTCHAR 

It was then that Celtchar in his sleep uttered these words to Con¬ 
chobar in the midst of the men of Ulster in Iraird Cuillinn that 
night:- 



At Garech and Ilgarech 


Or it was Cuscraid Menn (’the Stammerer’) of Macha, Concho- 
bar’s son, who sang this lay on the night before the battle ..., after 
the lay ’Arise ye Kings of Macha’ which Loegaire Buadach (’the 

these words to the men of Erin at Slemain Mide that night:— 



Of Ulster’s host round Conchobar! 

For their herds will they fight 
At Garech and Ilgarech, 
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On that same night, Dubthach Doel (’the Scorpion’) of Ulster 
saw the dream wherein were the hosts at Garech and Ilgarech. 
Then it was he uttered these words in his sleep among the men of 
Erin at Slemain Mide that night:— 



Then when the hosts were assembled at Garech and Ilgarech, 
Dubthach was awakened from his sleep, so that Nemain brought 
confusion on the host and they fell trembling in their arms un¬ 
der the points of their spears and weapons, so that an hundred 
warriors of them fell dead in the midst of their camp and quar¬ 
ters at the fearfulness of the shout they raised on high. Be that as 
it would, that night was not the calmest for the men of Erin that 
they passed before or since, because of the forebodings and pre¬ 
dictions and because of the spectres and visions that were revealed 
to them. 


XXV. HERE FOLLOWETH THE 
ARRAY OF THE HOST 

While these things were being done, the Connachtmen by the 
counsel of Ailill, Medb, and Fergus, resolved to send messengers 
from thence to spy out the men of Ulster, to make certain if they 
had taken possession of the plain. Said Ailill: "Truly have I suc¬ 
ceeded," said he, "in laying waste Ulster and the land of the Piets 
and Cualnge from Monday at Summer’s end till Spring’s begin¬ 
ning. We have taken their women and their sons and their chil¬ 
dren, their steeds and their troops of horses, their herds and their 
flocks and their droves. We have laid level their hills after them, 
so that they have become lowlands and are all one height. For 
this cause, will I await them no longer here, but let them offer me 
battle on Mag Ai, if so it please them. But, say here what we will, 
some one shall go forth from us to watch the great, wide plain of 
Meath, to know if the men of Ulster come hither. And, should the 
men of Ulster come hither, I will in no wise be the first to retreat 
till battle be given them, for it was never the wont of a good king 

"Who should fitly go thither?" asked all. "Who but macRoth 
our chief runner yonder," answered another group of them. 

MacRoth went his way to survey the great wide-spreading 
plain of Meath. Not long was macRoth there when he heard some¬ 
thing: A rush and a crash and a clatter and a clash. Not slight the 
thing he judged it to be, but as though it was the firmament itself 
that fell on the man-like face of the world, or as though it was the 
furrowed, blue-bordered ocean that broke o’er the tufted brow of 
the earth, or as though the ground had gone asunder in quakes, 
or as though the forest fell, each of the trees in the crotches and 
forks and branches of the other. But why give further accounts! 

neath them the grassy forelocks of the plain of Meath were not to 
be seen. 

MacRoth hastened to tell this tale at the place where were Ailill 
and Medb and Fergus and the nobles of the men of Erin. MacRoth 


"What was that there, O Fergus?" asked Ailill; "to what likenest 
thou it?" "Not hard for me to say what it resembled. It was the 
rush and tramp and clatter that he heard," said Fergus, "the din 
and thunder, the tumult and turmoil of the Ulstermen. It was the 
men of Ulster arising from their ’Pains,’ who have come into the 
woods, the throng of champions and battle-heroes cutting down 
with their swords the woods in the way of their chariots. This it 
was that hath put the wild animals to flight on the plain, so that the 
grassy forelocks of the field of Meath are hidden beneath them!" 

thing: A heavy, grey mist that filled the glens and the slopes, the 
upper void and veil, the space between the heavens and earth. It 
seemed to him that the hills were islands in lakes that he saw ris¬ 
ing up out of the sloping valleys of mist. It seemed to him they 
were wide-yawning caverns that he saw there leading into that 
mist. It seemed to him it was all-white, flaxy sheets of linen, or 
sifted snow a-falling that he saw there through a rift in the mist. It 
seemed to him it was a flight of many, varied, wonderful, numer¬ 
ous birds that he saw in the same mist, or the constant sparkling 
of shining stars on a bright, clear night of hoar-frost, or sparks 
of red-flaming fire. He heard something: A rush and a din and a 
hurtling sound, a noise and a thunder, a tumult and a turmoil, and 
a great wind that all but took the hair from his head and threw him 
on his back, and yet the wind of the day was not great. He has- 

Medb and Fergus and the nobles of the men of Erin. He reported 
the matter to them. 

"But what was that, O Fergus?" asked Ailill. "Not hard to say," 
Fergus made answer. "This was the great, grey mist that he saw 
which filled the space between the heavens and earth, namely, the 
streaming breath both of horses and men, the smoke of the earth 
and the dust of the roads as it rose over them with the driving of 
the wind, so that it made a heavy, deep-grey misty vapour thereof 
in the clouds and the air. 

"These were the islands over lakes that he saw there, and the 
tops of hills and of heights over the sloping valleys of mist, even 
the heads of the champions and battle-heroes over the chariots 
and the chariots withal. These were the wide-yawning caverns 
that he saw there leading into that mist, even the mouths and the 
nostrils of the horses and champions exhaling and inhaling the 
sun and the wind with the speed of the host. These were the all- 
white, flax-like cloths that he saw there or the streaming snow 
a-falling, to wit the foam and the froth that the bridles of the reins 
flung from the bits of strong, stout steeds with the stress, with the 
swiftness and strength and speed of the host. 

"These were the flights of many, various, wonderful, numerous 
birds that he saw there, even the dust of the ground and the top of 
the earth and the sods which the horses flung from their feet and 
their hoofs and arose over the heads of the host with the driving 
of the wind. 

"This was the rush and the crash and the hurtling sound, the din 
and the thunder, the clatter and clash that he heard there, to wit 
the shield-shock of shields and the jangle of javelins and the hard- 
smiting of swords and the ring of helmets, the clangour of breast¬ 
plates and the rattle of arms and the fury of feats, the straining of 
ropes and the whirr of wheels and the trampling of horses’ hoofs 

battle-warriors coming hither towards us. 

"This was the constant sparkling of shining stars on a bright, 
clear night that he saw there and the sparks of red-flaming fire, 
even the bloodthirsty, terrible eyes of the champions and battle- 
warriors from under beautiful, well-shaped, finely-adorned battle- 
helmets; eyes full of the fury and rage they brought with them, 

overwhelming force of battle prevailed, and against which it will 
never prevail till the very day of doom and of life!" 

"We make not much of that," quoth Medb; "we will await them. 
For there are goodly warriors and goodly fighting-men with us to 
cope with them." "Thou shall have need of them," answered Fergus. 
"Truly, I count not on that, O Medb. Fori give my word, thou shalt 
find no host in all Erin, nor in Alba, nor in the western part of the 
world from Greece and Scythia westwards to the Orkney Islands, 
the Pillars of Hercules, Bregon’s Tower and the islands of Cadiz 
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to cope with the men of Ulster when once their anger comes on 
them!” 

Then did the four grand provinces of Erin pitch camp and make 
lodgment at Clartha for that night. They sent forth folk to keep 
watch and guard against Ulster, to the end that the Ulstermen 
might not come upon them without warning, without notice. 

Then it was that Conchobar and Celtchar with thirty hundred 
bristling chariot-fighters set forth, till they halted at Slemain Mide 
(’Slane of Meath’) in the rear of the host of Erin. But, though 
’halted’ we have said, a very brief halt made they there. Not 
straightway pitched they camp, but proceeded for a favourable 
sign to the quarters of Ailill and Medb, so they might be the first 
of all to redden their hands on the men of Erin. 

Then did macRoth go again to view the hosting of the men of 


"Come, ye men of Erin!" cried Ailill. "Let some one go hence 
to scan the wide-stretching plain of Meath, to know in what guise 
the men of Ulster come to the height in Slane of Meath, to bring us 
an account of their arms and their gear and their trappings, their 
kings and their royal leaders, their champions and battle-warriors 
and gap-breakers of hundreds and their yeomen, to which to listen 
will shorten the time for us." "Who should go thither?" asked all. 
"Who but macRoth the chief runner," Aililla made answer. 

MacRoth went his way till he took his station in Slane of Meath, 
awaiting the men of Ulster. The Ulstermen were busied in march¬ 
ing to that hill from gloaming of early morn till sunset hour in 
the evening. In such manner the earth was never left naked un¬ 
king, and every band under its leader, and every king and every 















"Yet another company came to the same mound in Slane of well-grounded, swiftly-moving, mighty chariots. The three stout, 

Meath," said macRoth. "Very heroic and without number it is; strong, battle-proof towers on wheels careered over rough places 

steady and dissimilar to the other companies. Strange garments, and over obstacles, over rocks and over heights. There coursed the 

unlike the other companies they wore. Famously have they come, thirty entire chargers, powerful, strong-backed, four abreast, the 

both in arms and raiment and dress. A great host and fierce is equal of ninety entire chargers, with manes more than big, bold 

that company. Some wore red cloaks, others light-blue cloaks, and leaping, with sack-like, distended nostrils, high-headed, tow- 

others dark blue cloaks, others green cloaks; white and yellow ering, over-powering, wonderful, so that they shook with their 
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ramping the thick shell of the sad-sodded earth. They flecked the 
plain behind them with the foam dripping from the swift Danish 
steeds, from the bits and bridles, from the traces and tracks of the 
huge, maned, mighty steeds, greater than can be told! They ex¬ 
cited strife with their din of arms. They plunged headlong in their 
swift impatience. They aroused great terror at their accoutrement, 

at their destructive, terrible, hostile vengeance on the four grand, 
proud provinces of Erin. Amazing to me was their appearance 
because of the unwontedness of their trappings both in form and 
in garb. Three wonderful flights of birds with variety of appear¬ 
ance hovered over them. The first flock was all red, the second 
flock was white as swans, the third flock as black as ravens. Three 
red-mouthed, crow-shaped demons of battle sped around them as 
swift as hares, circling the three wheeled towers, and this is what 



"They wheeled about and brought them twelve battle-pillars 
of thick, huge, iron pillars. As thick as the middle of a warrior’s 
thigh, as tall as a champion’s spear was each battle-fork of them, 
and they placed four forks under each wheeled-tower. And then- 
horses all ran from them and grazed upon the plain. And those 
forty that had gone in advance descend clad in armour on the 
plain, and the garrison of the three battle-wheeled towers falls to 
attacking and harassing them, and is attacked and harassed in turn 
by those forty champions, so that there was heard the breaking 
of shields and the loud blows of hard iron poles on bucklers and 
battle-helmets, on coats of mail and on the iron plates of smooth, 
hard, blue-black, sharp-beaked, forked spears. And in the whole 
camp there is none but is on the watch for their fierceness and 
their wrath and their cunning and their strangeness, for their fury, 
their achievements and the excellence of their guard. And in the 
place where the forty champions are and the thousand armed men 
contending with them, not one of the thousand had a wounding 
stroke nor a blow on his opponent because of the might of then- 
skill in arms and the excellence of their defence withal!" 

"They are hard to contend with for all such as are unfamiliar 
with them, is the opinion held of them," spake Fergus, "but they 
are readily to be dealt with for such as do know them. These 

tice I accompanied Dare to Spain, so that we entered the service, 
of the king of Spain, Esorb to wit, and we afterwards made an 
expedition to Soda, that is, to the king of Africa, and we gave bat¬ 
tle to the Carthaginians. There came their like upon us against 
the battle-line wherein we were, an hundred battalions and three 

victory over us all, for we were not on our guard against them. 
And this is the way to defeat them: To mine a hole broader than 
the tower in the ground in the front thereof and cover over the 
pitfall; and for the battle-line to be drawn up over against it and 
not to advance to attack, so that it is the towers that advance and 
fall into the pit. Lebarcham told me, as I passed over Taltiu, that 
the Ulstermen brought these towers from Germany, and the tow¬ 
ers held a third of the exiles of Ulster among them as their only 
dwelling; and Cualgae (’a Heap of Spears’) is their name, namely 
battle-penfolds. And herein have ye the sorest of all hardships, 
for although all the men of Erin are drawn up against them, it is 
the men of Erin that will be defeated. When they take it upon 
them to engage in battle they cannot hold out without a combat. 
Thus will they remain now till morning, every forty men of them 
contending with the others. And this is my advice to you," said 
Fergus: "permit me with my division to withstand them, and do 
ye betake yourselves to the woods and wilds of Erin, and the Ul¬ 
stermen shall not find ye in any place, and I will proceed as an ex- 


for ye!" cried Medb. "That will be a force for yourselves," Fergus 
made answer. 

"Yet another company came there to the same height in Slane of 
Meath," said macRoth. "Not fewer than a division was in it; wild, 
dark-red, warrior-bands; bright, clear, blue-purple men; long, fair- 
yellow heads of hair they wore; handsome, shining countenances 
they had; clear, kingly eyes; magnificent vesture with beauti¬ 
ful mantles; conspicuous, golden brooches along their bright- 
coloured sleeves; silken, glossy tunics; blue, glassy spears; yellow 
shields for striking withal; gold-hilted, inlaid swords set on their 
thighs; loud-tongued care has beset them; sorrowful are they all, 
and mournful; sad are the royal leaders; orphaned the brilliant 

their lands." "But, who may they be?" asked Ailill of Fergus. "In¬ 
deed, we know them well," Fergus made answer. "Furious lions 
are they; deeds of battle; the division from the field of Murthemne 
are they. It is this that makes them cast-down, sorrowful, joyless 
as they are, because that their own divisional king himself is not 

sworded one that triumpheth in battle!" "Good reason, in truth, 
there is for them to be so," quoth Medb, "if they are dejected, 

them. We have harassed and we have assailed them, their terri¬ 
tory and their land, from Monday at the beginning of Samaintide 
till the beginning of Spring. We have taken their women and their 
sons and their youths, their steeds and their troops of horses, their 
herds and their flocks and their droves. We have razed their hills 
after them till they are become lowlands, so that they are level 
with the plain. We have brought their lords to bloody stabs and 
sores, to cuts and many wounds." "Not so, O Medb!" cried Fer¬ 
gus. "There is naught thou canst boast over them. For thou didst 

not on thee. For, every mound and every grave, every stone and 
every tomb that is from hence to the east of Erin is the mound 
and the grave, the stone and the tomb of some goodly warrior and 
goodly youth of thy people, fallen at the hands of the noble chief¬ 
tain of yonder company. Happy he to whom they hold! Woe to 
him whom they oppose! It will be enough, e’en as much as half 
a battle, for the men of Erin, when these defend their lord in the 
battle on the morning of the morrow." 

"I heard a great uproar there, west of the battle or to its east," 
said macRoth. "Say, what noise was it?" asked Ailill of Fergus. 
"Ah, but we know it well," Fergus made answer: "Cuchulain it was, 
straining to go, sick as he is, to battle, wearied at the length of his 

and ropes, and the men of Ulster do not permit him to go because 
of his sores and his wounds, inasmuch as he is not fit for battle 
and is powerless for combat after his encounter with Ferdiad." 

True indeed spake Fergus. Cuchulain it was, wearied at the 
length of his lying supine on Fert Sciach under hoops and clasps 

less he be held back now, he will surely come to the battle!" 

Thus far the Companies of the Tain Bo Cualnge mustered by 
Conchobar and the men of Ulster. 

Then came two women lampoonists from the camp and quar¬ 
ters of the men of Erin; their names, Fethan and Collach, to wit; 

lain, telling him of the defeat of Ulster and the death of Conchobar 
and the fall of Fergus in combat. 

nearby his companions. Conchobar asked a truce of Ailill till sun¬ 
rise on the morrow, and Ailill granted it for the men of Erin and the 
exiles, and Conchobar granted it for the men of Ulster, and there- 

bare between them, and the Ulstermen came thither at sunset. 

XXVI. THE DECISION OF THE 
BATTLE 

It was on that night that the Morrigan, daughter of Ernmas, came, 

between the two camps on either side, and she spoke these words 
in the twilight between the two encampments:— 
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Now Cuchulain was at Fedain Collna near by. Food was 
brought to him that night by the purveyors, and they were used to 
come to converse with him by day. Fie killed not any of the men of 
Erin to the left of Ferdiad’s Ford. It was then that Cuchulain spake 
to Laeg son of Riangabair. "It would surely be unworthy of thee, 
O Laeg my master," said Cuchulain, "if between the two battle¬ 
lines there should happen anything to-day whereof thou hadst no 
tidings for me." "Whatsoever I shall learn, O Cucucuc," answered 
Laeg, "will be told thee. But, see yonder a little flock coming forth 
on the plain from the western camp and station now. Behold a 
band of henchmen after them to check and to stay them. Behold 

station to seize them." "Surely, that is so!" exclaimed Cuchulain. 
"That bodes a mighty combat and is the occasion of a grand bat¬ 
tle. The little flock will come over the plain and the band of hench¬ 
men from the east and the band of henchmen from the west will 
encounter one another betimes about the little flock on the great 
field of battle." There, indeed, Cuchulain spoke true. And the little 
flock came forth upon the plain, and the companies of henchmen 
met in fray. "Who gives the battle now, O Laeg my master," Cuchu¬ 
lain asked. "The folk of Ulster," Laeg answered: "that is the same 
as the young warriors of Ulster." "But how fight they?" Cuchulain 
asked. "Like men they fight," Laeg answered. "There where are 
the heroes of valour from the east in battle, they force a breach 
through the ranks to the west. There where are the heroes from 
the west, they lay a breach through the ranks to the eastward." 
"It would be a vow for them to fall in rescuing their herds," said 
Cuchulain; "and now?" "The beardless youths are fighting now," 
said the charioteer. "Flas a bright cloud come over the sun yet?" 
Cuchulain asked. "Nay, then," the charioteer answered. "I grieve 
that I am not yet strong enough to be on my feet amongst them. 
For, were I able to be on my feet amongst them, my breach would 
be manifest there to-day like that of another!" "But, this avow, O 

to thine honour. Thou hast done bravely in time before now and 
thou wilt do bravely hereafter." 

About the hour of sunrise: "It is a haughty folk that now fight 
the battle," quoth the charioteer; "but there are no kings amongst 
them, for sleep is still upon them." "Come, O my master Laeg!" 
cried Cuchulain; "rouse the men of Ulster to the battle now, for it 
is time that they come." 

Then, when the sun arose, Cuchulain saw the kings from the 

ster. Laeg came and roused the men of Ulster to battle, and he 
uttered these words there:— 




XXVII. NOW OF THE BATTLE OF 
GARECH 

Thereupon arose all the men of Ulster at the one time in the train 
of their king, and at the word of their prince, and to prepare for 
the uprising in response to the call of Laeg son of Riangabair. 
And in this wise they arose: stark-naked all of them, only their 
weapons in their hands. Each one whose tent door looked to the 
east, through the tent westwards he went, for that he deemed it 
too long to go round about it. 

"Flow arise the Ulstermen now to the battle, O Laeg my mas¬ 
ter?" asked Cuchulain. "Manfully they rise," said Laeg: "stark- 
naked all of them, except for their arms only. Every man whose 

he deems it too long to go round about it." "I pledge my word!" 
cried Cuchulain: "at a fitting hour have they now in the early day 
risen around Conchobar!" 

Then spake Conchobar to Sencha son of Ailill: "Come, O Sen- 
cha my master," said Conchobar; "stay the men of Ulster, and let 
them not go to the battle till there come the strength of a good 

of heaven and sunshine fills the glens and lowlands and hills and 

They tarried there till the strength of a good omen came and 
a favourable portent, till sunshine filled the glens and slopes and 
heights and watch-towers of the province. 

"Come, O Sencha my master," said Conchobar; "rouse the men 
of Ulster to battle, for it is time for them to proceed thither." Sencha 
roused the men of Ulster to battle, and he spake these words:— 






Not long was Laeg there when he witnessed something: the 
men of Erin all arising at one time, taking their shields and their 

war before them to the battle. The men of Erin, every single man 
of them, fell to smite and to batter, to cut and to hew, to slay and to 
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destroy the others for a long space and while. Thereupon Cuchu- 
lain asked of his charioteer, of Laeg son of Riangabair, at the time 
that a bright cloud came over the sun: "Look for us! How fight 
the Ulstermen the battle now, O my master Laeg?" "Like men they 
fight," Laeg answered. "Should I mount my chariot, and En, Conall 
Cernach’s (’the Victorious’) charioteer, his chariot, and should we 
go in two chariots from one wing to the other on the points of 
the weapons, neither hoof nor wheel nor axle-tree nor chariot- 
pole would touch the ground for the denseness and closeness and 
firmness with which their arms are held in the hands of the men- 

"Alas, that I am not yet strong enough to be amongst them 
now!" cried Cuchulain; "for, were I able, my breach would be man¬ 
ifest there to-day like that of another," spake Cuchulain. "But this 
avow, O Cucuc," said Laeg: "’tis no reproach to thy valour; ’tis no 
disgrace to thine honour. Thou hast wrought great deeds before 

Then began the men of Erin to smite and to batter, to cut and 

while. Next came to them the nine chariot-fighters of the champi¬ 
ons from Norseland, and the three foot-warriors along with them, 

foot. 

Then came to them also on the ford of hosting the governors 
of the men of Erin. And this was their sole office with Medb in 
the battle: to smite to death Conchobar if it were he that suffered 
defeat, and to rescue Ailill and Medb if it should be they were 
defeated. And these are the names of the governors: 

XXVIIa. HERE FOLLOWETH THE 
MUSTER OF THE MEN OF ERIN 

The three Conare from Sliab Mis, the three Lussen from Luachair, 
the three Niadchorb from Tilach Loiscthe, the three Doelfer from 
Deill, the three Damaltach from Dergderc, the three Buder from 
the Buas, the three Baeth from Buagnige, the three Buageltach 
from Mag Breg, the three Suibne from the Siuir, the three Eochaid 
from Ane, the three Malleth from Loch Erne, the three Abatruad 
from Loch Ri, the three macAmra from Ess Ruaid, the three Fi- 
acha from Fid Nemain, the three Mane from Muresc, the three 
Muredach from Mairg, the three Loegaire from Lecc Derg, the 
three Broduinde from the Berba, the three Bruchnech, from Cenn 
Abrat, the three Descertach from Druim Fornacht, the three Finn 
from Finnabair, the three Conall from Collamair, the three Carbre 
from Cliu, the three Mane from Mossa, the three Scathglan from 
Scaire, the three Echtach from Erce, the three Trenfer from Taite, 
the three Fintan from Femen, the three Rotanach from Rogne, the 
three Sarchorach from Suide Lagen, the three Etarscel from Etar- 
bane, the three Aed from Aidne, the three Guare from Gabal. 

Then said Medb to Fergus. "It were truly a thing to boast of 
for thee, O Fergus," said she, "werest thou to use thy mightiness 

as thou hast been driven out of thine own land and out of thine 
inheritance; amongst us hast thou found land and domain and 
inheritance, and much good-will hath been shown thee!" 

Thereupon Fergus uttered this oath: "I swear," et reliqua, "jaws 
of men I would break from necks, necks of men with arms, arms of 
men with elbows, elbows of men with wrists, wrists of men with 
fists, fists of men with fingers, fingers of men with nails, nails of 
men with scalps, scalps of men with trunks, trunks of men with 
thighs, thighs of men with knees, knees of men with calves, calves 
of men with feet, feet of men with toes, toes of men with nails, so 
that heads of men over shields would be as numerous with me 
as bits of ice on the miry stamping-ground between two dry fields 
that a king’s horses would course on. Every limb of the Ulstermen 
would I send flying through the air before and behind me this day 
like the flitting of bees on a day of fine weather, if only I had my 

At that Ailill spoke to his own charioteer, Ferloga, to wit: "Fetch 
me a quick sword that wounds the skin, O gilla," said Ailill. "A year 
to-day I put that sword in thy hand in the flower of its condition 
and bloom. I give my word, if its bloom and condition be the worse 
at thy hands this day than the day I gave it thee on the hillside of 


Cruachan Ai in the borders of Ulster, though thou hadst the men 
of Erin and of Alba to rescue thee from me to-day, they would not 
all save thee!" 

Ferloga went his way, and he brought the sword with him in 
the flower of its safe-keeping, and fair flaming as a candle. And the 
sword was placed in Ailill’s hand, and Ailill put it in Fergus’ hand, 
and Fergus offered welcome to the sword: "Welcome, O Calad 
Colg (’Hardblade’), Lete’s sword!" said he. "Weary, O champion 
of Badb! On whom shall I ply this weapon?" Fergus asked. "On 
the men-of-war around thee," Medb answered. "No one shall find 
indulgence nor quarter from thee to-day, unless some friend of 
thy bosom find it!" 

Whereupon, Fergus took his arms and went forward to the bat¬ 
tle, and he cleared a gap of an hundred in the battle-ranks with his 
sword in his two hands. Ailill seized his weapons. Medb seized her 
weapons and entered the battle. The Mane seized their arms and 
came to the battle. The macMagach seized their arms and came to 
the battle, so that thrice the Ulstermen were routed before them 
from the north, till Cualgae and sword drove them back again. Or 
it was Cuchulain that drove the men of Erin before him, so that 
he brought them back into their former line in the battle. 

Conchobar heard that from his place in the line of battle, that 
the battle had gone against him thrice from the north. Then he 
addressed his bodyguard, even the inner circle of the Red Branch: 
"Hold ye here a while, ye men!" cried he; "even in the line of bat¬ 
tle where I am, that I may go and learn by whom the battle has 
been thus forced against us thrice from the north." Then said his 
household: "We will hold out," said they, "in the place wherein we 
are: for the sky is above us and the earth underneath and the sea 
round about us, and unless the heavens shall fall with their show¬ 
ers of stars on the man-face of the world, or unless the furrowed, 
blue-bordered ocean break o’er the tufted brow of the earth, or un¬ 
less the ground yawns open, will we not move a thumb’s breadth 
backward from here till the very day of doom and of everlasting 
life, till thou come back to us!" 

Conchobar went his way to the place where he heard the battle 
had gone three times against him from the north. Then Concho¬ 
bar made a rush at Fergus, and he lifted shield against shield there, 
namely against Fergus mac Roig, even Ochain (’the Fair-ear’) of 
Conchobar with its four ears of gold and its four bracings of red 
gold. Therewith Fergus gave three stout blows of Badb on the 
Ochain of Conchobar, so that Conchobar’s shield cried aloud on 
him and the three chief waves of Erin gave answer, the Wave of 
Clidna, the Wave of Rudraige and the Wave of Tuag, to wit. When¬ 
ever Conchobar’s shield cried out, the shields of all the Ulstermen 
cried out. However great the strength and power with which Fer¬ 
gus smote Conchobar on the shield, so great also was the might 
and valour wherewith Conchobar held the shield, so that the ear 
of the shield did not even touch the ear of Conchobar. 

provinces of Erin come together on Garech and Ilgarech in the 
battle of the Cattle-raid of Cualnge?" "Why, then, a gilla that is 
younger and mightier and comelier than thyself is here," Concho¬ 
bar answered, "and whose mother and father were better! The 
man that hath driven thee out of thy borders, thy land and thine 
inheritance; the man that hath driven thee into the lairs of the deer 
and the wild hare and the foxes; the man that hath not granted 
thee to take the breadth of thy foot of thine own domain or land; 
the man that hath made thee dependent upon the bounty of a 
woman; the man that of a time disgraced thee by slaying the three 
bright fights of the valour of the Gael, the three sons of Usnech 
that were under thy safeguard and protection; the man that will 
repel thee this day in the presence of the men of Erin; Conchobar 
son of Fachtna Fathach son of Ross Ruad son of Rudraige, High 
King of Ulster and son of the High King of Erin; and though any 
one should insult thee, there is no satisfaction nor reparation for 
thee, for thou art in the service of a woman!" 

"Truly hath this happened to me." Fergus responded. And Fer¬ 
gus placed his two hands on Calad Colg (’Hardblade’), and he 
heaved a blow with it backwards behind him, so that its point 
touched the ground, and he thought to strike his three fateful 
blows of Badb on the men of Ulster, so that their dead would 
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Medb. "What boon cravest thou of me?" asked Cuchulain. "That 
this host be under thine honour and thy protection till they pass 
westwards over Ath Mor (’the Great Ford’)." "Yea, I promise that," 
said Cuchulain. Then went Cuchulain around the men of Erin, 
and he undertook a shield-defence on one side of them, in order 
to protect the men of Erin. On the other side went the governors 
of the men of Erin. Medb went to her own place and assumed a 
shield-defence in the rear of the men of Erin, and in this manner 
they convoyed the men of Erin over Ath Mor westwards. 

Then Laeg son of Riangabair brought Cuchulain’s sword unto 
him, the ’Hard-headed Steeling’ to wit, and Cuchulain took the 

three bald-topped hills of Ath Luain over against the three Maela 
(’the Bald Tops’) of Meath, so that he struck their three heads off 
them. And they are in the bog as a witness ever since. Hence these 
are the Maolain (’the Flat Tops’) of Ath Luain. Cuchulain cut them 
off as a reproach and affront to the men of Connacht, in order that 
every time men should speak of Meath’s three Bald Tops, these in 
the west should be the answer the ’Three Flat Tops of Ath Luain.’ 

Then when the battle had been lost, Fergus began to view the 
host as it went westwards of Ath Mor. "It was thus indeed it be¬ 
hoved this day to prove, for following in the lead of a woman," 
said Fergus. "Faults and feuds have met here to-day," said Medb to 
Fergus. "Betrayed and sold is this host to-day," Fergus answered. 

without a head to advise or give counsel before them, such is the 
plight of this host to-day in the train of a woman that hath ill 

Then Cuchulain turned to where Conchobar was with the no¬ 
bles of Ulster before him. Conchobar bewailed and lamented 
Cuchulain, and then he uttered this lay:— 





Spend the night bewailing them!" 


XXVIII. THE BATTLE OF THE BULLS 

As regards Medb, it is related here: She suffered not the hosts to 
disperse forthwith, but she gathered the men of Erin and led them 
forth to Cruachan to behold the battle of the bulls and in what 
manner they would part from one another. For during the while 
the battle was being fought, the Brown Bull of Cualnge with fifty 
heifers in his company had been brought to Cruachan. 

As regards the Brown Bull of Cualnge, it is now recounted in 
this place: When he saw the beautiful, strange land, he sent forth 
his three bellowing calls aloud. And Finnbennach Ai (’the White¬ 
horned of Ai’) heard him. Now no male beast durst send forth a 
low that was louder than a moo in compare with him within the 
four fords of all Ai, Ath Moga and Ath Coltna, Ath Slissen and Ath 
Bercha. And the Whitehorned lifted his head with fierce anger at 
the bellowing of the Brown of Cualnge, and he hastened to Cru¬ 
achan to look for the Brown Bull of Cualnge. 

It was then the men of Erin debated who would be fitted to 
witness the fight of the bulls. They all agreed that it should be 
Bricriu son of Carbad that were fitted for that office. For, a year 
before this tale of the Cualnge Cattle-raid, Bricriu had gone from 
the one province into the other to make a request of Fergus. And 

goods. And a quarrel arose between him and Fergus at a game of 
chess. And he spake evil words to Fergus. Fergus smote him with 
his fist and with the chess-man that was in his hand, so that he 
drave the chess-man into his head and broke a bone in his head. 
Whilst the men of Erin were on the foray of the Tain, all that time 


from the expedition was the day Bricriu rose. He came with the 
rest to witness the battle of the bulls. And this is why they selected 

"Come, ye men of Erin!" cried Bricriu; "permit me to judge the 
fight of the bulls, for it is I shall most truly recount their tale and 
their deeds afterwards." And he was brought before the men of 
Erin to a gap whence to view the bulls. 

So they drove the Brown Bull the morning of the fight till he 
met the Whitehorned at Tarbga in the plain of Ai: or Tarbguba 
(’Bull-groan’), or Tarbgleo (’Bull-fight’); Roi Dedond was the first 
name of that hill. Every one that had lived through the battle cared 
for naught else than to see the combat of the two bulls. 

Each of the bulls sighted the other and there was a pawing and 
digging up of the ground in their frenzy there, and they tossed the 
earth over them. They threw up the earth over their withers and 
shoulders, and their eyes blazed red in their heads like firm balls of 
fire, and their sides bent like mighty boars on a hill. Their cheeks 
and their nostrils swelled like smith’s bellows in a forge. And each 
of them gave a resounding, deadly blow to the other. Each of them 
began to hole and to gore, to endeavour to slaughter and demolish 
the other. Then the Whitehorned of Ai visited his wrath upon the 
Brown Bull of Cualnge for the evil of his ways and his doings, and 
he drave a horn into his side and visited his angry rage upon him. 

ground after his destruction. Hence, this is the Tragical Death of 
Bricriu son of Carbad. 

Cormac Conlongas son of Conchobar saw that, and the force of 
affection arose in him, and he laid hold of a spearshaft that filled 
his grasp, and gave three blows to the Brown Bull of Cualnge from 
ear to tail, so that it broke on his thick hide from ear to rump. "No 
wonderful, lasting treasure was this precious prize for us," said 
Cormac, "that cannot defend himself against a stirk of his own 
age!" The Brown Bull of Cualnge heard this—for he had human 
understanding—and he turned upon the Whitehorned. Thereupon 
the Brown of Cualnge became infuriated, and he described a very 
circle of rage around the Whitehorned, and he rushed at him, so 
that he broke his lower leg with the shock. And thereafter they 
continued to strike at each other for a long while and great space 
of time, and so long as the day lasted they watched the contest of 
the bulls till night fell on the men of Erin. And when night had 
fallen, all that the men of Erin could hear was the bellowing and 

Ertm'lkir'ever^spot in^irinwherehi^sT^dluffr’ EhtclC^^’Buffs^ 
Gap,’ or a ’Bulls’ Fen,’ or a ’Bulls’ Loch,’ or a ’Bulls’ Rath,’ or a 
’Bulls’ Back,’ it is from them those places are named. 

XXIX. ACCOUNT OF THE BROWN 
BULL OF CUALNGE 

A journey of a day and a night the Brown Bull carried the remains 
of the Whitehorned till he came to the loch that is by Cruachan. 
And he came thereout with the loin and the shoulder-blade and 
the liver of the other on his horns. It was not long before the 
men of Erin, as they were there in the company of Ailill and Medb 
early on the morrow, saw coming over Cruachan from the west 
the Brown Bull of Cualnge with the Whitehorned of Ai in torn 
fragments hanging about his ears and horns. The men of Erin 
arose, and they knew not which of the bulls it was. "Come, ye 
men!" cried Fergus; "leave him alone if it be the Whitehorned that 
is there; and if it be the Brown of Cualnge, leave him his trophy 
with him!" 

Then it was that the seven Mane arose to take vengeance on the 
Brown Bull of Cualnge for his violence and his valour. "Whither 
go yonder men?" asked Fergus. "They go to kill the Brown of 
Cualnge," said all, "because of his evil deeds." "I pledge my word," 
shouted Fergus: "what has already been done in regard to the bulls 
is a small thing in compare with that which will now take place, 
unless with his spoils and victory ye let the Brown of Cualnge go 
from you into his own land." 

Then the Brown Bull of Cualnge gave forth the three chiefest 
bellowings of his throat in boast of his triumph, and fear of Fer- 
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PROLOGUE 

CONCERNING THE AUTHOR OF THIS 
BOOK, SETTING FORTH HIS INTENT AND 
DEGREE. 

To commemorate the deeds, the sayings, and manners of our an¬ 
cestors, to tell the felonies of felons and the baronage of barons, 

times; and therefore they did well, and should be highly prized 
and rewarded who first wrote books, and recorded therein con¬ 
cerning the noble deeds and good words which the barons and 
lords did and said in days of old. Long since would those things 
have been forgotten, were it not that the tale thereof has been told, 

we should now have known nothing; and many a deed has been 
done of old, which would have passed away, if such things had 

The fame of Thebes was great, and Babylon had once a mighty 
name; Troy also was of great power, and Nineveh was a city broad 
and long; but whoso should now seek them would scarce find their 

Nebuchadnezzar was a great king; he made an image of gold, 

seek ever so carefully would not, I ween, find out where his bones 
were laid: yet thanks to the good clerks, who have written for 
us in books the tales of times past, we know and can recount the 
marvellous works done in the days that are gone by. 

Alexander was a mighty king; he conquered twelve kingdoms 

king of great power; but his conquests availed him little, he was 
poisoned and died. Caesar, whose deeds were so many and bold, 
who conquered and possessed more of the world than any man 
before or since could do, was at last, as we read, slain by treason, 
and fell in the capitol. Both these mighty men, the lords of so 
many lands, who vanquished so many kings, after their deaths 
held of all their possessions nought but their bodies’ length. What 
availed them, or how are they the better for their rich booty and 
wide conquests? It is only from what they have read, that men 
learn that Alexander and Caesar were. Their names have endured 
many years; yet they would have been utterly forgotten long ago, 
if their story had not been written down. 

All things hasten to decay; all fall; all perish; all come to an 
end. Man dieth, iron consumeth, wood decayeth; towers crumble, 
strong walls fall down, the rose withereth away; the war-horse 
waxeth feeble, gay trappings grow old; all the works of men’s 
hands perish. Thus we are taught that all die, both clerk and lay; 
and short would be the fame of any after death, if their history did 
not endure by being written in the book of the clerk. 

The story of the Normans is long and hard to put into romanz. 
If any one ask who it is that tells it and writes this history, let him 
know that I am Wace, of the isle of Jersey, which is in the western 
sea, appendant to the fief of Normandy. I was born in the island 
of Jersey, but was taken to Caen when young; and, being there 

time. When I returned thence, I dwelt long at Caen, and there 
turned myself to making romances, of which I wrote many. 


days used to be beloved, and much prized and honoured. They 
had rich gifts from the barons and noble ladies; but now I may 

a romance and sirvente, ere I find any one, how courteous soever 
he may be, who will do me any honour, or give me enough even 

for them that the book is made, that the tale well told and written 

bestow ought upon me, save king Henry the second. He gave me, 

gifts. He was grandson of the first king Henry, and father of the 
third. Three kings—dukes and kings—dukes of Normandy, and 
kings of England—all three have I known, being a reading clerk, 

In honour of the second Henry, of the line of Roul, I have told 
the tale of Roul, of his noble parentage, of Normandy that he con- 

history of William Lunge-espee, till the Flemings killed him by 
felony and treason; of Richard his son, whom he left a child; of the 
second Richard, who succeeded him; of his son the third Richard; 
who was soon followed by Duke Robert his brother, who went to 
Jerusalem, and died by poison; and now the tale will be ofWilliam 
his son, who was born to him of the ’meschine, Arlot of Faleise’. 

CHAPTER I. 

HOW WILLIAM BECAME DUKE, AND 
HOW HIS BARONS REVOLTED AGAINST 
HIM. 

The mourning for Duke Robert was great and lasted long; and 
William his son, who was yet very young, sorrowed much. The 
feuds against him were many, and his friends few; for he found 
that most were ill inclined towards him; those even whom his fa¬ 
ther held dear he found haughty and evil disposed. The barons 

could not prevent it, for he could not do justice upon them all. So 
they burned and pillaged the villages, and robbed and plundered 
the villains, injuring them in many ways. 

A mighty feud broke out between Walkelin de Ferrieres, and 
Hugh Lord of Montfort; I know not which was right and which 

be established between them. Both were good knights, bold and 
brave. Once upon a time they met, and the rage of each against 
the other was so great that they fought to the death. I know not 
which carried himself most gallantly, or who fell the first, but the 
issue of the affray was that Hugh was slain, and Walkelin fell also; 
both lost their lives in the same affray, and on the same day. 
William meantime grew, and strengthened himself as his years 

which went against his heart, though he could do nothing to pre¬ 
vent it The barons’ feuds continued; they had no regard for him. 
Every one according to his means made castles and fortresses. On 

great affrays and jealousies; maraudings and challengings; while 
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the duke could give no redress to those who suffered such wrongs. 

Still as he advanced in age and stature he waxed strong; for he 
was prudent, and took care to strengthen himself on many sides. 
He had now held the land twelve years, when the country was 
involved in war, and suffered greatly through Neel de Costentin 
and Renouf de Beessin, two viscounts of great power, who had the 
means of working much mischief. 

William had about his person Gui, a son of Regnald the Bur¬ 
gundian, who had married Aeliz, the daughter of Duke Richard, 
and had two sons by her. Oui was brought up with William. When 
he was a young varlet, and first began to ride and to know how to 
feed and dress himself, he was taken into Normandy and brought 
up with William, who was very fond of him, and when he had 

round about. When Gui had got possession, and had strength¬ 
ened them till they had become good and fair castles, he became 
very envious of William, who had seigniory over him, and began 
to annoy him, and to challenge Normandy itself as his own right, 
reproaching William for his bastardy, and feloniously stirring up 

all he lost the whole. He assembled and talked with Neel and Re- 

William grudgingly. "There was not," he said, "any heir who had a 
better right to Normandy than himself. Richard was father to his 

done, Normandy would belong to him. If they would support him 
in his claim, he would divide it with them." So, at length, he said 
so much, and promised so largely, that they swore to support him 

his disherison by force or treason. Then they stored their castles, 
dug fosses, and erected barricades, William knowing nothing of 

He was at that time sojourning at Valognes, for his pleasure 
as well as on business; and had been engaged for several days 
hunting and shooting in the woods. One evening late his train had 
left his court, and all had gone to rest at the hostels where they 
lodged, except those who were of his household; and he himself 
was laid down. Whether he slept or not I do not know, but in 
the season of the first sleep, a fool named Golet came, with a staff 
slung at his neck, crying out at the chamber door, and beating the 
wall with the staff; "Ovrez!" said he, "Ovrez! ovrez! ye are dead 
men: levez! levez! Where art thou laid, William? Wherefore dost 
thou sleep? If thou art found here thou wilt die; thy enemies are 
arming around; if they find thee here, thou wilt never quit the 
Cotentin, nor live till the morning!" 

Then William was greatly alarmed; he rose up and stood as a 
man sorely dismayed. He asked no further news, for it seemed 
unlikely to bring him any good. He was in his breeches and shirt, 
and putting a cloak around his neck, he seized his horse quickly, 

seek for his spurs, or whether he took any companion of his flight, 
but he hasted on till he came to the fords nearest at hand, which 
were those of Vire, and crossed them by night in great fear and 
anger. From thence he bent his way to the church of St. Clement, 
and prayed God heartily, if it were his will, to be his safe conduct, 
and let him pass in safety. He dared not turn towards Bayeux, 

between Bayeux and the sea. And as he rode through Rie before 
the sun rose, Hubert de Rie stood at his gate, between the church 
and his castle, and saw William pass in disorder, and that his horse 
was all in a sweat. "How is that you travel so, fair sire?" cried he. 
"Hubert," said William, "dare I tell you?" Then Hubert said, "Of a 
truth, most surely! say on boldly!" "I will have no secrets with you; 
my enemies follow seeking me, and menace my life. I know that 
they have sworn my death." Then Hubert led him into his hostel, 
and gave him his good horse, and called forth his three sons. "Fair 

till ye have lodged him in Falaise. This way ye shall pass, and 
that; it will be ill for you to touch upon any town." So Hubert 
taught them well the ways and turnings; and his sons understood 
all rightly, and followed his instructions exactly. They crossed all 
the country, passed Folpendant at the ford, and lodged William in 
Falaise. If he were in bad plight, what matters so that he got safe? 


valley, and over hill, and listened anxiously for news, when they 
who were pursuing William came spurring by. They called him on 
one side, and conjured him with fair words to tell if he had seen 
the bastard, and whither and by what road he was gone. And he 
said to them, "He passed this way, and is not far off; you will have 
him soon; but wait, I will lead you myself, for I should like to give 
him the first blow. By my faith, I pledge you my word, that if I 
find him, I will strike him the first if I can." But Hubert only led 
them out of their way till he had no fear for William, who was 
gone by another route. So when he had talked to them enough of 
this thing and that, he returned back to his hostel. 

The Cotentin and the Bessin were in great dismay that day, for 
the alarming news soon went through the country of William’s 
being betrayed, and how he was to have been murdered by night. 
Some said he was killed; others that he was taken; many said that 
he had fled:—"May God protect him," said all. Between Bayeux and 
the fords the roads were to be seen covered with those who came 
from Valognes, holding themselves as dead or disgraced men, for 
having lost their lord, whom they had safe overnight. They know 
not where to seek their lord, who had been among them but last 
evening: they go enquiring tidings of him around, without know¬ 
ing whither to repair. And heavily do they curse Grimoult del 
Plesseiz, and those who trust in him; for they vehemently suspect 
that he has done foul treason by his lord. Thus all Normandy was 
frightened and troubled at what had happened. 

The viscounts hated the duke; they seized his lands, and omit¬ 
ted to lay hold of nothing which they could reach. They plun¬ 
dered him so completely, that he was unable to do any thing, ei¬ 
ther for right or wrong. He could not enter the Bessin, neither de¬ 
mand rent or service; so he went to France, to King Henry, whom 
his father Robert served, and complained against Neel, that he 
had injured him, and had seized his rents. He complained also 
of Hamon-as-dens, and of Guion le Burgenion; of Grimoult, who 

than any other; and of Renouf de Briquesart, who took and spent 
his rents; and of the other barons of the country who had risen up 
against him. 

CHAPTER II. 

HOW THE KING OF FRANCE CAME; AND 
OF THE BATTLE THAT WAS FOUGHT AT 
VAL DES DUNES. 

The King of France, upon hearing the words that William spoke, 
and the complaints he made, sent forth and summoned his army, 
and came quickly into Normandy. And William called together the 
Cauchois, and the men of Roem, and of Roumoiz, and the people of 
Auge, and of the Lievin, and those of Evreux, and of the Evrecin. In 
Oismeiz also they quickly assembled when the summons reached 

Between Argences and Mezodon, upon the river Lison, the men 
of France pitched their tents; and those of the Normans, who held 
fast to William, and came in his cause, made their camp near the 
river Meance, which runs by Argences. 

When the Viscount of the Costentin, and the Viscount of the 

fight, and had brought with him the King of France, in order to 
conquer them with his aid, they gave heed to evil counsel; and in 

to seek peace or accept it. They sent for their people, their friends 
and relations, from all quarters; the vavassors and the barons, who 

for and summoned. They passed by various rivers and fords, and 
assembled at Valedune. 

about three leagues from Caen, according to my reckoning. The 
plain is long and broad, without either hill or valley of any size. It 
is near the ford of Berangier, and the land is without either wood 
or rock, but slopes towards the rising sun. A river bounds it to¬ 
wards the south and west. 
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FAUCONNOBLE CHIEF DE FAUCON was his title. He gave 
and received many a blow, and did all that lay in his power; but 
his strength began to fail; he saw that many of his men were lying 
dead, and that the French force increased on all sides, while the 
Normans fell away. Some fell wounded around him; some took 
fright and fled; and Neel at length quitted the field with more re¬ 
gret than he had ever before felt. 

I will not tell, and in truth I do not know, (for I was not there to 
see, and I have not found it written) which of those present fought 
best; but this I know, that the king conquered, and that Renouf fled 
from the field. The crowd of fugitives was great, and the press of 
the pursuers was great also. Horses were to be seen running loose, 

the Bessin, but feared to cross the Osgne. All fled in confusion 
between Alemaigne and Fontenai; by fives, by sixes, and by threes, 

them. So many of them were driven into the Osgne, and killed 
or drowned there, as that the mills of Borbillon, they say, were 
stopped by the dead bodies. 

And the king then gathered together his men, to return each 
into his own land. The sick and wounded were carried away, and 
the dead were buried in the cemeteries of the country. 

Wilham remained in his own land, and for a long while there 
was no more war. The barons came to accord with him, and paid 

peace, and acquittance of all their offences. But Neel could not 
come to an arrangement with him, and dare not stay in the land; so 
he remained long in Brittany before any accord was come to. Gui 
retreated from Valedune and fled to Brione; and W ill iam followed 
hard after him, and shut him up in a strong castle. In those days 
there was a fortress standing on an island of the river Risle, which 
surrounds the fortress and the mansion. And there, in Brione, Gui 
was shut up; but he had neither peace nor rest, and was in great 
bodily fear. The duke built up two castles near; so that provisions 
failing, and the besiegers pressing him hard, Gui surrendered up 
Brione and Vernun, when he could get no better terms. He might 
have remained with the duke, who would have provided for him; 
but he did not stay long; there was no friendship between them; 

When the other Norman barons saw that the duke had obtained 
the upper hand of them all, they delivered hostages to keep the 
peace, and did fealty and homage to him. They obeyed him as 
their lord, and pulled down the new castles, and willingly or un¬ 
willingly rendered their service. He seized Grimoult del Plesseiz, 
and put him in prison at Rouen; and he had very good cause for so 
doing; for Grimoult would have murdered him traitorously, as we 
have said, at Valognes, had not Golet the fool given him warning. 
Grimoult confessed the felony, and accused of fellowship in it a 
knight called Salle, who had Huon for his father. Salle offered to 
defend himself from the charge, and a single combat was there¬ 
upon arranged between them; but when the appointed day came, 
Grimoult was found dead in the prison. It occasioned great talk; 
and he was buried, chained as he was, with the irons on his legs. 

lands was granted to Our Lady the Blessed Mary; and part divided 
in the abbey, to each his share. 

CHAPTER III. 

HOW CANUTE DIED, AND ALFRED FELL 
BY TREASON; AND HOW EDWARD 
AFTERWARDS BECAME KING. 

He who made the history of the Normans, tells us that in those 
days Kenut, who was father of Hardekenut, and had married 
Emma, the wife of Aired, the mother of Edward and of Alfred, 
died at Winchester. Hardekenut, during the lifetime of his father, 
by the advice of his mother Emma, had gone to Denmark, and be¬ 
came king there, and was much honoured. On account of Hard- 
ekenut’s absence, and by an understanding with her, England fell 
to Herout, a bastard son of Kenut. 

Edward and Alfred heard of Kenut’s death, and were much re¬ 
joiced; for they expected to have the kingdom, seeing that they 


equipped their fleet; and Edward, having sailed from Barbeflo, 
with forty ships, soon arrived at the port of Hantone, hoping to 
win the land. But the Englishmen, who were aware that the broth¬ 
ers were coming, would not receive them, nor suffer them to abide 
in the country. Whether it was that they feared Herout the son 
of Kenut, or that they liked him best; at any rate they defended 
the country against Edward; and the Normans on the other hand 
fought them, taking and killing many, and seizing several of their 
ships. But the English force increased; men hastened up from 
all sides, and Edward saw that he could not win his inheritance 
without a great loss. He beheld the enemy’s force fast growing in 
numbers, and that he should only sacrifice his own men; so fear¬ 
ing that, if taken, he himself might be killed without ransom, he 
ordered all his people to return to the ships, and took on board the 
harness. He could do no more this time, so he made his retreat to 
Barbeflo. 

Alfred meantime sailed with a great navy from Wincant; and 
arriving safely at Dovre, proceeded thence into Kent. Against him 
came the earl Godwin, who was a man of a very low origin. His 
wife was bom in Denmark, and well related among the Danes, 
and he had Heraut, Guert, and Tosti for his sons. On account of 
these children, who thus came by a Dane, and were beloved by 
their countrymen, Godwin loved the Danes, much better in fact 
than he did the English. 

Hearken to the devilry that was now played; to the great 
treason and felony that were committed! Godwin was a traitor, 
and he did foul treason; a Judas did he show himself, deceiving 
and betraying the son of his natural lord,—the heir to the honor 
(lordship),—even as Judas sold our Lord. He had sainted and kissed 
him; he had eaten too out of his dish, and had pledged himself to 
bear faith and loyalty. But at midnight, when Alfred had laid down 
to rest and slept, Godwin surprised and bound him; and sent him 
to London to king Herout, who expected him, knowing of the trea- 

murdered him dishonourably, and by treachery which he dared 
not to avow. Those too who came with Alfred (hearken to the 
foul cruelty!) were bound fast and guarded; and taken to Gede- 
fort, where all, except every tenth man, lost their heads and died 
miserably. When the English had numbered them, setting them in 

on one side, and striking off the heads of the other nine; and when 
the tithe so set apart amounted to a considerable number, it was 
again decimated, and all that was at last saved was this second 

Herout soon after died, and went the way he deserved; where¬ 
upon the men of England assembled to consider about making a 
king in his place. They feared Edward who was the right heir, 
on account of the decimation of the Normans, and the murder of 
his brother Alvred; and at last they agreed to make Hardekenut 
king of England. So they sent for Hardekenut, the son of Emma 
and Kenut, and he repaired thither from Denmark, and the clergy 
crowned him: but he sent for Edward his brother, the son of Emma 

king over him only in name. Hardekenut was king twelve years, 
and then fell ill. He did not languish long, but soon died. His 

fort to her that her son Edward was come; and he obtained the 
kingdom, the English finding no other heir who was entitled to 
the crown. 

Edward was gentle and courteous, and established peace and 
good laws. He took to wife Godwin’s daughter, Edif by name. She 
was a fair lady, but they had no children between them, and people 
said that he never consorted with her; but no man saw that there 
was ever any disagreement between them. He loved the Normans 
very much, and held them dear, keeping them on familiar terms 
about him; and loved duke Willi a m as a brother or child. Thus 
peace lasted, and long will last, never I hope to have an end. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE REVOLT OF WILLIAM OF ARQUES; 
AND HOW HE AND THE KING OF 
FRANCE WERE FOILED BY DUKE 
WILLIAM. 

William of Arches was a brave and gallant knight, brother to the 
archbishop Maugier, who loved him well. He was also brother on 
one side to duke Robert, being the son of Richard and Papie, and 
uncle of William the bastard. He was versed in many a trick and 
subtlety, and plotted mischief against the duke, claiming a right of 

his relationship, and to secure his fealty, the duke had given him, 
as a fief, Arches and Taillou; and he received them and became the 

brief space of time. To enable him the better to work mischief to 
his lord, he built a tower above Arches, setting it on the top of the 
hill, with a deep trench around on every side. Then confiding in 
the strength of his castle, and in his birth in wedlock, and knowing 
that the king of France had promised to succour him in case of 
need, he told Willi a m he should hold his castle free from all service 
to him; that he was in wrongful possession of Normandy, being a 
bastard and without any title of right. 

But the duke had now great power; for he was very prudent, 
and no man is weak who possesses wisdom. He sent for William 
of Arches, and summoned him to attend, and do his service: but 
he altogether refused, and defied the bastard, relying on aid from 
the king of France. He plundered the country round of provisions 
and stores of every sort, heeding little whence it came, and thus 
supplied his castle and tower. 

The duke bore with this behaviour but a very little while, and 
without further ’parlement’ sent for his people from all sides. 
Then with ditches and stakes and palisades he quickly formed 
a fort, at the foot of the hill in the valley, so as to command all 
the country round, and prevent those in the castle from obtain¬ 
ing either ox, or cow, or calf: and the fort was so strong, and was 
garrisoned by so many knights, the best of the chivalry of all Nor¬ 
mandy, that no effort of either king or earl to take it, was likely 
to be of any avail. So the duke, having thus completed his work, 
went his way to attend to his affairs elsewhere. 

The king of France soon knew that the duke had fortified his 
post, and blockaded the tower, so that no provisions could en¬ 
ter therein. Then he assembled a great chivalry, and got together 

of Arches, where the supply of corn began to fail. Having reached 
Saint-Albin, with an ample store both of corn and wine, the king 

the stores onward, and providing a troop of knights to form the 
convoy. 

Those in the besiegers’ fort soon heard of the great preparations 
waiting at Saint-Albin to provision and relieve Arches. Then they 
selected their strongest and best fighting men, and privily formed 
an ambuscade in the direction of Saint-Albin. Having done this, 
they sent out another party with orders to charge the king’s force, 
and then to turn back, making as if they would flee. But when 
they had passed the spot where the ambuscade lay, they turned 
quickly round on those who were pursuing, and fiercely attacked 
the French; those also who were lying in ambuscade riding forth, 
and joining in the assault. 

The Frenchmen were thus grievously taken in; and being sep¬ 
arated from the rest of their army, the Normans charged them 
boldly, and took and killed many. Hue Bardous was taken early 
in the affray; Engerrens count of Abevile, was killed, and all suf¬ 
fered greatly. The king of France was in great grief; he mourned 
heavily, and was sorely vexed for the knights that had been thus 
surprised, and for his brave barons who had fallen. He made ready 
the baggage horses, and carried the stores to the town of Arches; 
and when he had so done, he returned back to Saint-Denis with 
no small shame and disgrace, as it seems to me. 

The duke was sojourning at Valognes, for the sake of the woods 
and rivers which abound there, and on other affairs and business 
of his own, when a messenger came spurring on with pressing 


speed, and hastening unto him, cried out and said, "Better would 
it be for thee to be elsewhere! they who guard the frontiers have 
need of thy aid; for thy uncle William of Arches hath linked him¬ 
self by oath and affiance to king Henry of France. The king hasteth 
to relieve and store Arches, and William will do him service for it 

Then the duke tarried not till the varlet should speak further, 
nor indeed till he had well said his say; but called for his good 
horse. "Now I shall see," said he, "who of you is ready, now I shall 
see who will follow me." And he made no other preparation, but 
forthwith crossed the fords, passed Baieues and then Caen, and 
feigned as though he would go to Rouen. But when he came to 
Punt-Audumer, he crossed over to Chaudebec, and from Chaude- 
bec rode on to Bans-le-Cunte. What need of many words? He 
hasted and galloped on till he joined his people before Arches; but 

up with him; and all wondered how he had come so soon from 
such a distance, when no one else had been able to do as much. 

Then he rejoiced greatly to learn what had happened; how the 

prisoners. William of Arches however kept close, defending his 
castle bravely and long; and he would have held it longer still, 
had not provisions failed him. So at length he abandoned land, 
and castle, and tower; and surrendering all up to duke William, 
fled to the king of France. 

CHAPTER V. 

HOW THE KING OF FRANCE INVADED 
NORMANDY, AND WAS BEATEN AT 
MORTEMER. 

The French had often insulted the Normans by injurious deeds 
and words, on account of the great dislike and jealousy which they 
bore to Normandy. They continually spoke scornfully, and called 
the Normans BIGOZ and DRASCHIERS; and often remonstrated 
with their king, and said, "Sire, why do you not chase the Bigoz 

sea, and stole the land from our forefathers and us." By the per¬ 
suasion of these felons, who talked thus because they hated the 
duke, the king undertook the enterprise; though it was disliked 
by many of his men. He said he would go into Normandy, and 
would conquer it; he would divide his army into two parts, and 
invade in two directions. And what he said, he endeavoured to 

He collected them in two positions, according as the river Seine 
divided them; those of Reins and those of Seissons, of Leun, and 
of Noions; those of Melant, and of Vermandeiz; of Pontif and of 
Amineiz; those of Flanders and of Belmont; of Brie and of Provens. 
All these, who are beyond Seine he assembled by twenties, by hun- 

de Caux from that side. To the Conestable and Guion, he sent his 
brother Odo, and directed them to enter by Caux, and ravage all 

And he summoned all the rest of his people, according as the 
river Seine divides them from the others, to meet him at Meante; 
those of Toroigne and of Bleis; of Orlianz and of Vastineis; of the 
Perche and of the Chartrain; of the bocage and of the plain; those 
of Boorges, of Berri; of Estampes and of Montlheri; of Grez and 
of Chasteillun; of Senz and of Chastel-Landun, the king ordered 
to come to Meante. And he menaced the Normans, and boasted 
much that he would destroy Evrecin, Rosineis, and Lievin, and 

William was in great alarm, for he was much afraid of the 
king’s power; and he also formed his men into two companies. 
About Caux, he placed Galtier Giffart, and the men of that coun¬ 
try; Robert, count d’Ou, and old Huon de Gornai; and with these 
he ranged William Crespin, who had much land in Velquessin. 
These had under them the people of the country around them, 
their relations and friends. The duke retained the other company 
under his own command, to oppose the king. He assembled the 
men of the Beessin, and the barons of the Costentin, and those 
of the valley of Moretoing; and of Avranches, which is beyond it; 
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Raol Tesson of Cingueleis, and the knights of Auge and of Wis- 
meis; all these the duke summoned to meet him. He would, he 
said, be close upon the king, and encamp hard by him, looking 
keenly after the foragers, that they should not stray far without 
having some damage, if he could help it; and he caused all provi¬ 
sions to be removed from the way by which the king must pass; 

watch over them there. 

The barons who were stationed in Caux, to defend that part 
of the country, kept themselves to the woods and forests till the 
people of the country could be got together; and passed from wood 
to wood, concealing themselves in the thickets. But the men of 
France marched on, and encamped at Mortemer. They remained 
there one night for the convenience of the hostels; expecting that 
they could roam as they pleased over the whole country, without 

against them; for they believed that all the Norman knights were 
gone towards Evreues with their lord, and that he had retreated 
thither from fear of the king. 

great cruelty. Wherever they had passed, they destroyed all they 
found, ravaging the villages and manors, burning houses, and 
plundering them of the furniture; seizing the villains, violating the 
women, and keeping whatever they pleased; till they had come to 
Mortemer, where they found fair quarters in the hostels. By day 
they delivered the country up to pillage, and devoted the night to 
revelry, searching out the wine and killing the cattle, eating and 
drinking their fill. 

The Normans knew well from their spies where the French lay, 
and what their plans were; so they assembled their men together 
during the night, summoning their friends and companions; and 
in the morning before day-break, while the French were yet sleep¬ 
ing, behold! they surrounded Mortemer, and set fire to the town. 
The flames spread from one hostel to another, till the fire raged 
through all the streets. Then the Frenchmen were to be seen in 
consternation: the whole town was in confusion, and the melee 
became fierce; they rushed from the hostels, seizing such arms 
as they could find, and were grievously discomfited, for the Nor- 

his horse, but cannot find the bridle; and another would quit his 
hostel, but is unable to reach the door. The Normans guard all the 
issues, and the heads of the streets; and there the encounters are 
rudest, and the feats of arms the fairest. 

From the rising of the morning’s sun, till three in the afternoon, 
the assault lasted in its full force, and the battle continued to be hot 
and fierce. The French could not escape, for the Normans would 
let no one pass. The first who quitted the field and fled was Odes; 
and the Normans took Guion, the count of Pontif, alive and in 
arms; but they killed Valeran his brother, a very brave and valiant 

or three horses with all their harness; nor was there a prison in 
all Normandy, which was not full of Frenchmen. They were to be 
seen fleeing around, skulking in the woods and bushes; and the 
dead and wounded lay amidst the burning ruins, and upon the 
dung-hills, about the fields, and in the by-paths. 

That same night, the news passed quickly to where the duke 
lay with his army; how that the French were discomfited, and 
the invasion stayed. News travels fast, and is swift; and whoso 
bears good tidings may safely knock at the gate. The duke re¬ 
joiced greatly at the discomfiture of his enemies; and he sent a 
man, whether varlet or esquire I know not, to the place where the 
king was encamped, and had retired to his bed. He ordered the 
man to climb up into a tree, and all night to cry aloud, "French¬ 
men, Frenchmen, arise! arise! make ready for your flight, ye sleep 
too long! Go forth at once to bury your friends, who lie dead at 
Mortemer." 

As the king heard the cry, he marvelled much, and was sorely 
dismayed. So he sent out for his friends, and besought and con¬ 
jured them to tell him if they had heard any such tidings as the 
man proclaimed from the tree. And whilst they yet talked and 
conversed with the king, concerning what had happened, behold 
the news came and spread all around, how that the best of their 


friends lay dead at Mortemer, and how they who had escaped alive 
were made captive, and were in chains and in prison in Normandy. 

The French were greatly moved and troubled at the news, and 
went crying out that they tarried too long. They seized the pal¬ 
freys and war-horses, harnessed and loaded the baggage horses, 
set fire to the tents and huts, emptied them of every thing, and 

looking cautiously around him. Had the duke wished to pursue, 
he might have injured him much, but he did not desire to annoy 

cross him;" and he would not add more to his annoyance. 

The king returned to Paris, the barons to their homes, and the 
great people whom he had led forth returned to their own coun¬ 
tries. But his wrath against the Normans was very great, on ac¬ 
count of those whom they had taken prisoners, and still more 
for those who were killed. The dead he could not recover, but 

to the duke, that if he would release his prisoners, he would make 
truce and peace with him till other cause of difference should arise; 
and that whatever the duke had taken or might take from Giffrei 
Martel, should never be a cause of war between them, or be al¬ 
leged as a grievance against him. 

And thereupon accordingly was done as I tell you; the duke 
restored the Frenchmen who were prisoners, but the harness was 
left to those who had won it; and the prisoners repaid to their 
captors the charges they had occasioned to them. 

CHAPTER VI. 

HOW THE KING OF FRANCE CAME 
AGAIN AGAINST DUKE WILLIAM, AND 
WAS DEFEATED AT VARAVILLE. 

Duke William carried himself gallantly, and triumphed over all his 
enemies; he was loved for his liberality, and feared for his brav¬ 
ery. He conquered many and won over many, lavishing his gifts 
around, and spending much; till the French became very jealous 
of his chivalry; of the troops that he had, and of the lands he con¬ 
quered. Their king moreover could never be reconciled to the Nor¬ 
mans; but said that he would sooner perjure himself, than not have 
his revenge for the battle of Mortemer. Then under the advice of 
Giffrei Martel, before August, when the corn was on the ground, 
he summoned together all his barons, and the knights who held 
fiefs of him, and owed him service, and entered Normandy, pass¬ 
ing by Oismes, which they assaulted without tarrying before it 
long. From thence they traversed all Oismes, and through the 
Beessin as far as the sea coast; burning the villages and bourgs, 
and ruining and plundering both men and women, till at length 
they came to St. Pierre-sor-Dive. The town was completely gar¬ 
risoned by them, and the king lay at the abbey. 

The duke was with his people at Faleise, when the news came, 
concerning the wrong the king was doing him; and it grieved him 
sorely. So he sent out and assembled his knights, and strength¬ 
ened his castles, cleansing the fosses, and repairing the walls; be¬ 
ing determined to let the open country be laid waste, if he could 
maintain his strong places. He could easily, he said, recover the 
open lands, and repair the injury done to them. So he did not shew 
himself at all to the French, but let them wander over the country, 
intending to give them scurvy usage on their return back from 

The king meantime went on with his project. He would go, he 
said, towards Bayeux, and ravage the whole of the Beessin, and on 
his return thence would pass by Varavile, and lay waste Auge and 
Lievin. Accordingly the French overran the Beessin, as far as the 
river Seule; and returned from thence to Caen, where they passed 
the Ogne. Caen was then without a castle, and had neither wall 
nor fence to protect it. When the king left Caen, he proceeded 
homeward by Varavile, as he had proposed. 

His train was great and long, so that it could not all be kept 
together; and the press was great to pass the bridge, every one 
wanting to be the foremost. 

The duke, knowing some how or another all that was going on, 
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with the great body of troops that he led, and conducted his people 
in close order along the valley below Bavent. All over the country 
he sent out word, and summoned the villains to come to his aid as 
quickly as they could, with whatever arms they could get. Then 
from all round the villains were to be seen flocking in, with pikes 
and clubs in their hands. 

The king had passed the river Dive, which runs through that 
country, together with all those of his host who had taken care to 
move quickly forward. But the baggage train was altogether, and 
far behind, extending over a great length. The duke, seeing that 
all who were thus in the rear were certain to fall into his hands, 
pressed on his men from village to village; and when he reached 
Varavile, he found those of the French there who remained to form 
the rear guard. Then began a fierce melee, and many a stroke of 
lance and sword. The knights struck with their lances, the archers 
shot from their bows, and the villains attacked with their pikes; 
charging and driving them along the chaussee, overwhelming and 
bearing down numbers. The Normans kept continually increasing 
in numbers, till they became a great force, and the French pressed 

them very much, being long and in bad repair, and they were en¬ 
cumbered by their plunder. Many were to be seen breaking the 
line, and getting out of the track, who could not retrace their steps, 
nor reach the main road again. 

The great press was at the bridge, every one being eager to 
reach it. But the bridge was old, the boards bent under the throng, 
the water rose, and the stream was strong; the weight was heavy, 
the bridge shook and at length fell, and all who were upon it per¬ 
ished. Many fell in close by the bridge foot where the water was 
deep; all about harness was to be seen floating, and men plunging 
and sinking; and none had any chance of life save skilful swim- 


The cry arose that the bridge was broken. Grievous and fearful 
was that cry, and no one was so brave or bold as not to tremble 
for his life when he heard what had happened, and to see that his 
hour of exultation was gone by. They see the Normans meanwhile 
pressing on from behind, but there was no escape; they go along 
the banks of the river, seeking for fords and crossings, throwing 

much. They go straggling and stumbling over the ditches, helping 

all those who had not crossed the bridge were either taken prison¬ 
ers, killed, or drowned. Never, they say, were so many prisoners 
taken, or such great slaughter made in all Normandy. And William 
glorified God for his success. 

The river and the sea also swept away numbers, the king look- 


HOW WILLIAM PROSPERED, AND HOW 
HE WENT TO ENGLAND TO VISIT KING 
EDWARD; AND WHO GODWIN WAS. 

The story will be long ere it close, how William became a king, 
what honour he reached, and who held his lands after him. His 

thy to be recounted; but we cannot tell the whole. In his land he 
set good laws; he maintained justice and peace firmly, wherever 
he could, for the poor people’s sake, and he never loved the knave 
nor the company of the felon. 

By advice of his baronage he took a wife of high lineage in 
Flanders, the daughter of count Baldwin, and the granddaughter 
of Robert king of France, being the daughter of his daughter Con¬ 
stance. Her name was Mahelt, related to many a noble man, and 
very fair and graceful. The count gave her joyfully, with very rich 
appareillement, and brought her to the castle of Ou, where the 
duke espoused her. From thence he took her to Roem, where she 
was greatly served and honoured. 

At Caem the duke built two abbeys, endowing them richly. In 
the one, which was called SAINT STEPHEN, he placed monks; 
Mahelt his wife took charge of the other, which is that of THE 
HOLY TRINITY; she placed nuns there, and was buried in it as 
she had directed in her life, from the love which she had always 
used to bear towards it. 

And the duke did what, I believe, no one before or after did. 
He sent for all his bishops to assemble, with his earls, abbots, and 
priors, barons and rich vavassors, at Caem, there to hear his com- 

them, to be brought thither, whether from bishopric or abbey, over 
which he had seigniory. He had the body of St. Oain taken from 
Roem to Caem in a chest; and when the clergy, and the holy relics, 
and the barons, of whom there were many, were assembled on the 
appointed day, he made all swear on the relics to hold peace and 
maintain it from sunset on Wednesday to sunrise on Monday. This 
was called THE TRUCE, and the like of it I believe is not in any 
country. If any man should beat another meantime, or do him any 
mischief, or take any of his goods, he was to be excommunicated, 

and swore aloud to observe, and all the barons did the same; they 
swore to keep the peace and maintain the truce faithfully. 

To commemorate this peace through all time, that it might en¬ 
dure for ever, they forthwith built a minster of hewed stone and 
mortar, on the spot where they swore upon the relics which had 
been brought to the council. Many who had assisted at found- 
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him hostages, and pledges for keeping the peace during his life. 
Godwin dared not refuse, and as well to satisfy the king, as for the 
sake of his relations, and the protection of his men, he delivered 
one of his nephews and one of his sons as hostages to the king. 
Edward sent them to Duke William in Normandy, as to one in 
whom he placed great trust, and desired him to keep them safe till 
he should himself demand them. This looked, people said, as if he 
wished William always to keep them, for the purpose of securing 
the kingdom to himself in case of Edward’s death. On these terms 
the king suffered Godwin to remain at home in peace. I do not 
know how long this lasted, but I know that Godwin in the end 
choked himself, while eating at the king’s table during a feast. 

King Edward was debonaire; he neither wished nor did ill to 

tice to be done to all. He endowed abbeys with fiefs, and divers 
goodly gifts, and Westminster in particular. Ye shall hear the rea¬ 
son why. On some occasion, whether of sickness or on the re¬ 
covery of his kingdom, or on some escape from peril at sea, he 
had vowed a pilgrimage to Rome, there to say his prayers, and 
crave pardon for his sins; to speak with the apostle, and receive 
penance from him. So at the time he had appointed, he prepared 
for his journey; but the barons met together, and the bishops and 
the abbots conferred with each other, and they counselled him by 
no means to go. They said they feared he could not bear so great 
a labour; that the pilgrimage was too long, seeing his great age; 
that if he should go to Rome, and death or any other mischance 
should prevent his return, the loss of their king would be a great 
misfortune to them; and that they would send to the apostle, and 

of it, even if some other penance should be imposed instead. Ac¬ 
cordingly they sent to the apostle, and he absolved the king of his 

poor abbey dedicated to St. Peter, honoring and endowing it with 
so many goods and rents, that it might for all time to come be 
resorted to, and the name of St. Peter thereby exalted. 

Edward received the injunction of the apostle in good part. On 
the western side of London, as still may be seen, there was an 
abbey of St. Peter, which had for a long time been greatly im¬ 
poverished; it is situate on an island of the Thames called Zonee 
(Thom-ee), so named because there were plenty of thorns upon it, 
and water around it; for the English call an island ’ee,’ and what the 
French call ’espine’ they call ’zon’ (thorn); so that ’Zon-ee’ (Thorn- 
ee) in English means ’isle d’espine’ in French. The name of West¬ 
minster was given to it afterwards, when the minster was built 
King Edward perceived that there was much to improve at West¬ 
minster; he saw that the brotherhood were poor, and the minster 
decayed; and by counsel of clerks and laymen, while the country 
was in prosperity, he with great labour and attention, restored and 
amply endowed it with lands and other wealth. He gave indeed so 
much of his own, of fair villages, rich m a nors and lands, crosses 
and other goodly gifts, that the place will never know want, if 
things are managed honestly. But when each monk wants much 
service, is greedy of money, and makes a purse; the common stock 
soon wastes accordingly. Thus, however, the king restored West¬ 
minster, and held the spot dear, and loved it well. He also after¬ 
wards gave so much to St. Edmund (Bury), that the monks who 

King Edward was now of a good age; his reign had been long, 
and to his sorrow he had no child, and no near relation to take his 

who should inherit it when he died; and often bethought him, and 
said he would give his inheritance to duke William his relation, 
as the best of his lineage. Robert his father had brought him up, 
and William himself had been of much service to him; and, in fact, 
all the good he had received had come from that line, and he had 
loved none so well, however kindly he might behave to any one 
else. For the honor thereof of his good kinsman, with whom he 
had been brought up, and on account of the great worth of William 
himself, he determined to make him heir to the realm. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

OF HAROLD’S JOURNEY TO NORMANDY, 
AND WHAT HE DID THERE. 

Now in that country of England there was a seneschal, Heraut by 

had great influence, and was in truth the most powerful man in 
all the land. He was strong in his own men, and strong in his 
friends, and managed all England as a man does land of which 
he has the seneschalsy. On his father’s side he was English, and 
on his mother’s Danish; Gite his mother being a Danish woman, 
born and brought up in great wealth, a very gentle lady, the sister 
of King Kenut. She was wife to Godwin, mother to Harold, and her 
daughter Edif was queen. Harold himself was the favourite of his 
lord, who had his sister to wife. When his father had died (being 
choked at the feast), Harold, pitying the hostages, was desirous 
to cross over into Normandy, to bring them home. So he went 
to take leave of the king. But Edward strictly forbade him, and 
charged and conjured him not to go to Normandy, nor to speak 
with duke William; for he might soon be drawn into some snare, 
as the duke was very shrewd; and he told him, that if he wished to 
have the hostages home, he would choose some messenger for the 
purpose. So at least I have found the story written. But another 
book tells me that the king ordered him to go, for the purpose of 
assuring duke William, his cousin, that he should have the realm 
after his death. How the matter really was I never knew, and I find 
it written both the one way and the other. 

Whatever was the business he went upon, or whatever it was 
that he meant to do, Harold set out on his way, taking the risk of 
what might fall out. What is fated to happen no man can prevent, 
let him be who he will. What must be will come to pass, and no 
one can make it nought. 

He made ready two ships, and took the sea at Bodeham. I 
know not how the mischief was occasioned; whether the steers¬ 
man erred, or whether it was that a storm arose; but this I know, 
that he missed the right course, and touched the coast of Pontif, 
where he could neither get away, nor conceal himself. A fish¬ 
erman of that country, who had been in England and had often 
seen Harold, watched him; and knew him, both by his face and his 
speech; and went privily to Guy, the count of Pontif, and would 
speak to no other; and he told the count how he could put a great 
prize in his way, if he would go with him; and that if he would 
give him only twenty livres, he should gain a hundred by it, for 
he would deliver him such a prisoner, as would pay a hundred 
livres or more for ranson. The count agreed to his terms, and then 

Abbeville; but Harold contrived to send off a message privily to 
duke William in Normandy, and told him of his journey; how he 
had set out from England to visit him, but had missed the right 
port; and how the count of Pontif had seized him, and without any 
cause of offence had put him in prison: and he promised that if the 
duke would deliver him from his captivity, he would do whatever 
he wished in return. 

Guy guarded Harold mean time with great care; fearing some 
mischance, he sent him to Belrem, that he might be further from 
the duke. But William thought that if he could get Harold into his 
keeping, he might turn it to good account; so he made so many fair 
promises and offers to the earl, and so coaxed and flattered him, 
that he at last gave up his prisoner; and the duke thus got pos¬ 
session of him, and gave in return to the count Guy a fair manor 
lying along the river Alne. 

William entertained Harold many days in great honour, as was 
his due. He took him to many rich tournaments, arrayed him 
nobly, gave him horses and arms, and led him with him into 
Britanny—I am not certain whether three or four times—when he 
had to fight with the Bretons. And in the meantime he bespoke 
Harold so fairly, that he agreed to deliver up England to him, as 
soon as king Edward should die; and he was to have Ele, one of 
William’s daughters, for his wife if he would; and to swear to all 
this if required, William also binding himself to those terms. 

To receive the oath, he caused a parliament to be called. It is 
commonly said that it was at Bayeux that he had his great council 
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assembled. He sent for all the holy bodies thither, and put so many 
of them together as to fill a whole chest, and then covered them 
with a pall; but Harold neither saw them, nor knew of their being 

all was a philactery, the best that he could select; OIL DE BijF, 
I have heard it called. When Harold placed his hand upon it, the 

upon his oath, to take Ele to wife, and to deliver up England to the 
duke: and thereunto to do all in his power, according to his might 
and wit, after the death of Edward, if he should five, so help him 
God and the holy relics there! Many cried "God grant it!" and 
when Harold had kissed the saints, and had risen upon his feet, 

took off the chest the pall that had covered it, and shewed Harold 
upon what holy relics he had sworn; and he was sorely alarmed 
at the sight. 

Then when all was ready for his journey homeward, he took 
his leave; and William exhorted him to be true to his word, and 
kissed him in the name of good faith and friendship. And Harold 
passed freely homeward, and arrived safely in England. 

CHAPTER IX. 

HOW KING EDWARD DIED, AND 
HAROLD WAS CROWNED IN HIS STEAD; 
AND HOW DUKE WILLIAM TOOK 
COUNSEL AGAINST HIM. 

The day came that no man can escape, and king Edward drew 
near to die. He had it much at heart, that William should have his 
kingdom, if possible; but he was too far off, and it was too long 
to tarry for him, and Edward could not defer his hour. He lay in 
heavy sickness, in the illness whereof he was to die; and he was 
very weak, for death pressed hard upon him. 

Then Harold assembled his kindred, and sent for his friends 
and other people, and entered into the king’s chamber, taking with 
him whomsoever he pleased. An Englishman began to speak first, 
as Harold had directed him, and said; "Sire, we sorrow greatly that 
we are about to lose thee; and we are much alarmed, and fear 
that great trouble may come upon us: yet we cannot lengthen 
thy life, nor alter thy fate. Each one must die for himself, and 
none for another; neither can we cure thee; so that thou canst 
not escape death; but dust must return to dust. No heir of thine 
remains who may comfort us after thy death. Thou hast lived long, 
and art now old, but thou hast had no child, son or daughter; nor 
hast thou other heir, who may remain instead of thee to protect 
and guard us, and to become king by lineage. On this account 
the people weep and cry aloud, and say they are ruined, and that 
they shall never have peace again if thou failest them. And in 
this, I trow, they say truly; for without a king they will have no 
peace, and a king they cannot have, save through thee. Give then 
thy kingdom in thy lifetime to some one who is strong enough to 
maintain us in peace. God grant that none other than such may 
be our king! Wretched is a realm, and little worth, when justice 
and peace fail; and he who doth not or cannot maintain them, has 
little right to the kingdom he hath. Well hast thou lived, well hast 
thou done, and well wilt thou do; thou hast ever served God, and 
wilt be rewarded of him. Behold the best of thy people, the noblest 
of thy friends; all are come to beseech thee, and thou must grant 
their prayer before thou goest hence, or thou wilt not see God. All 
come to implore thee that Harold may be king of this land. We can 
give thee no better advice, and no better canst thou do." 

As soon as he had named Harold, all the English in the chamber 
cried out that he said well, and that the king ought to give heed 
to him. "Sire," they said," if thou dost it not, we shall never in our 
lives have peace." 

Then the king sat up in his bed, and turned his face to the En¬ 
glish there, and said, "Seignors, you well know, and have ofttimes 
heard, that I have given my realm at my death to the duke of Nor- 

that it shall go." 

But Harold, who stood by, said, "Whatever thou hast heretofore 
done, sire, consent now that I shall be king, and that your land be 


more for me." "Harold," said the king, "thou shalt have it, but I 
know full well that it will cost thee thy life. If I know any thing 
of the duke, and the barons that are with him, and the multitude 
of people that he can command, none but God can avail to save 
thee." 

Then Harold said that he would stand the hazard, and that if the 
king would do what he asked, he feared no one, be he Norman or 
other. So the king turned round and said,—whether of his own free 
will I know not,—"Let the English make either the duke or Harold 
king as they please, I consent." Thus he made Harold heir to his 
kingdom, as William could not have it. A kingdom must have a 
king; without one, in fact, it would be no kingdom; so he let his 
barons have their own wdl. 

And now he could abide no longer. He died, and the English 

was rich, and endureth still. As soon as king Edward was dead, 
Harold, who was rich and powerful, had himself anointed and 
crowned, and said nought of it to the duke, but took the homage 
and fealty of the richest, and best born of the land. 

The duke was in his park at Rouen. He held in his hand a bow, 
which he had strung and bent, making it ready for the arrow; and 
he had given it into the hands of a page, for he was going forth, I 
believe, to the chace, and had with him many knights and pages 
and esquires, when behold! at the gate appeared a serjeant, who 
came journeying from England, and went straight to the duke and 
saluted him, and drew him on one side, and told him privily that 
king Edward was dead, and that Harold was raised to be king. 

When the duke had listened to him, and learnt all the truth, how 
that Edward was dead, and Harold was made king, he became as 
a man enraged, and left the craft of the woods. Oft he tied his 
mantle, and oft he untied it again; and spoke to no man, neither 
dared any man speak to him. Then he crossed the Seine in his 

the end of a bench, shifting his place from time to time, covering 
his face with his mantle, and resting his head against a pillar. Thus 
he remained long, in deep thought, for no one dared speak to him; 
but many asked aside, "What ails the duke, why makes he such bad 
cheer?" Then behold in came his seneschal, who rode from the 
park on horseback; and he passed close by the duke, humming a 
tune as he went along the hall; and many came round him, asking 
how it came to pass that the duke was in such plight. And he said 

will always spread some time or another, and he who gets it not 
fresh, has it old." 

Then the duke raised himself up, and the seneschal said to him, 
"Sire, sire, why do you conceal the news you have heard? If men 
hear it not at one time, they will at another; concealment will do 
you no good, nor will the telling of it do harm. What you keep so 
close, is by this time known all over the city; for men go through 
the streets telling, and all know, both great and small, that king 
Edward is dead, and that Harold is become king in his stead, and 

"That indeed is the cause of my sorrow," said the duke, "but I 
know no help for it. I sorrow for Edward, and for his death, and 
for the wrong that Harold has done me. He has wronged me in 
taking the kingdom that was granted and promised to me, as he 
himself had sworn." 

To these words Fitz Osber, the bold of heart, replied, "Sire, do 
not vex yourself, but bestir yourself for your redress; that you may 
be revenged on Harold, who hath been so disloyal to you. If your 
courage fail not, the land shall not abide with him. Call together 
all that you can call; cross the sea, and take the kingdom from him. 
A bold man should begin nothing unless he pursue it to the end; 
what he begins he should carry through, or abandon it without 

Thus the fame of king Harold’s act went through the coun¬ 
try. William sent to him often, and reminded him of his oath; 
and Harold replied injuriously, that he would do nought for him, 
neither take his daughter, nor yield up the land. Then William 
sent him his defiance, but Harold always answered that he feared 
him nought. The Normans who dwelt in England, who had wives 
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and children there, men whom Edward had invited and endowed 
with castles and fiefs, Harold chased out of the country, nor would 
he leave one there; he drove out fathers and mothers, sons and 

Harold received the crown at Easter; but it would have been 
better for him if he had done otherwise, for he brought nought 
but evil on his heirs, and on all the land. He perjured himself for a 
kingdom, and that kingdom endured but little space; to him it was 
a great loss, and it brought all his lineage to sorrow. He refused to 
take the duke’s daughter to wife, he would neither give nor take 
according to his covenant, and heavily will he suffer for it; he, and 
all he loves most. 

When William found that Harold would do nothing towards 

to cross the sea, and fight him, and by our Lord’s leave, take 
vengeance for his perjury. He pondered much on the wrongs 
Harold had done him, and on his not deigning even to speak with 
him before he got himself crowned, and thus robbed him of what 
Edward had given him, and Harold himself had sworn to observe. 
If, he said, he could attack and punish him without crossing the 
sea, he would willingly have done so; but he would rather cross 
the sea than not revenge himself, and pursue his right. So he de- 

CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE BARONS MET AT LILLEBONNE, 
AND WHAT AID THEY AGREED TO GIVE. 

To consult on this matter before he opened his mind to any other, 
he sent for Robert, the count d’Ou, who dwelt by the men of 
Vimou, and Rogier de Montgomeri, whom he accounted a great 
friend, and Fitz Osber of Bretuil, William by name, the proud of 
spirit; and for Gautier Giffart, a man of great worth; and for his 
brother Odun, the bishop, and Robert of Moretoin, who was his 
brother also, and loved him much. Both these were his brothers, 
but only on the mother’s side. He sent moreover for Rogier de 
Vilers, who was much honoured and esteemed for his wisdom, 
and was now of considerable age, having sons who were already 
noble and brave knights. He was lord of Belmont-le-Rogier, and 
possessed much land. And he sent also for Iwun al Chapel, who 
had Muriel to wife, sister of the duke on the mother’s side, Her- 
luin being her father. I know not if children were born to them; I 
never heard speak of any. 

To these barons he told his design, before he made any great 
preparation. He told them how he had lost his right, which Harold 
had seized; and that if they approved, he would cross the sea to 
avenge himself. If they were willing, he could easily recover his 
right by the aid of the people he could summon, and by God’s 
permission. And they said they were all ready to go with him, if 
need were; and to pledge their lands, and even sell them, if neces¬ 
sary; that he need lose nothing of his right, but might rely on his 
men and his clerks. "You have," said they, "a great baronage, many 

as we to whom you speak: shew these things to them; all should 
be taken into counsel who have to share the labour." 

So the barons were all summoned, and being assembled at a set 
day, the duke shewed to them that Harold had cheated him, and 
had stolen the realm whereof Edward had made him heir; that 
he wished to avenge himself if he could, but that great aid was 
wanted; and that he could not, without their help, have many men 
and many ships, as he needed; let each say what he would do, how 
many men and ships he would bring. And they said they would 
speak together about it, and that after holding counsel, they would 
answer him; and he consented thereto. 

while; for they hesitated long among themselves what they should 
say, what answer they should give, and what aid they would af¬ 
ford. They complained much to each other, saying that they had 
often been aggrieved; and they murmured much, conferring to¬ 
gether in small parties; here five, there fifteen, here forty, there 
thirty, sixty, a hundred. Some said they were willing to bring ships 
and cross the sea with the duke; others said they would not go, for 


they owed much and were poor. Some would, others would not, 
and there was great contention amongst them. 

Then Fitz Osber came forward and said, "Why do you go on 
wrangling with your natural lord, who seeks to gain honour? You 
ought never to be wanting. You owe him service for your fiefs, 
and what you owe him you ought to render with all your might. 

forward at once, and offer him even more than you can perform. 
Let him not have cause to complain, nor miss his undertaking on 
your account. If he fail, he will perchance soon say (for he is of a 
jealous temper) that you are the cause of his loss. Take care that 
he has not to say, that his expedition failed through you." 

beyond it; speak for us, we pray you, we put the speech upon you. 
You shall say what you will, and we will do accordingly." "Do you 
put it upon me?" said he. "Yes," said each, "I agree, let us go to the 
duke; speak for us, for you know our minds." 

Then Fitz Osber went at their head, and spoke for them. "Sire, 
sire, look around; there is no people under Heaven that so love 
their lord, or that will do so much for his honour, as the people 
you have; and much should you love and protect them. They say 
that to advance you, they would swim through the sea, or throw 
themselves into the raging fire; you may trust them much, for they 
have served you long, and followed you at great cost, and they will 
willingly continue to serve you. If they have hitherto done well, 
they will hereafter do yet better. They will pass with you over sea, 
and double their service. He who should bring twenty knights, 
will cheerfully bring forty; he who should serve with thirty, will 
now serve you with sixty; and he who owes a hundred will will¬ 
ingly bring two hundred. For myself, I will in good love bring to 
my lord, in his need, sixty ships, well furnished and charged with 
fighting men." 

At these words the barons marvelled and murmured much, 
grumbling loudly at the great promises he made, for which he had 

much troubled; great noise arose, and the barons stormed. They 
feared that doubling their service would be turned into a charge on 
their fiefs, that it would grow to a custom, and would thenceforth 
become permanently due. The assembly was greatly troubled, the 
noise was great, and the clamour loud. No one could hear another 
speak; no one could either listen to reason, or render it for himself. 

Then the duke, being greatly disturbed by the noise, drew on 
one side, and sent for the barons one by one; and spoke with and 

and did of their own accord more than they were bound in this 
undertaking, they would do well; but he pledged himself that they 
should not be called on in future for service beyond what was the 
custom of the land, and such as their ancestors were wont to do 
for their lord. Each said what he would do, and how many ships he 
could bring; and the duke had it all recorded at once, numbering 
the ships and knights which the barons agreed to find; thus each 
named how many knights he would provide, and how many ships 
he could bring. Of his brother Odo, the bishop, he received forty 
ships as a gift. The bishop of Mans furnished thirty ships with 
their crews; for he desired much to advance the duke. Each of the 
barons in like manner promised ships, but how many each one 
said he would bring I do not know. 

Then the duke called on his good neighbours, the Bretons, 

with him in his need. To those who wished he promised lands, if 
he should conquer England. To many he promised other rewards, 
good pay, and rich gifts. From all sides he summoned soldiers who 

He shewed to the king of France his lord, how for good cause 

Harold, who had broken faith and defrauded him. The duke^ent 
to speak with the king at St. Girmer in Belveisen. He sought and 
found him there, and told him his situation, and that if he would 
aid him, and if by his help he should have his right, he would hold 
England of him, and would willingly serve him for it. 

But the king of France said he would not do it, and that with his 
consent William should not go. For the French had besought their 
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the front, which mariners call the prow, there was the figure of a 
child in brass, bearing an arrow with a bended bow. His face was 
turned towards England, and thither he looked, as though he was 
about to shoot; so that whichever way the ship went, he seemed 
to aim onwards. 

Of so large a fleet with so many people, only two ships were 

had a great chivalry in his ships; and besides these, he had many 
archers and Serjeants, many brave men and warriors, carpenters 

CHAPTER XII. 

HOW THE DUKE AND HIS HOST LANDED 
NEAR TO HASTINGS, AND MADE 
THEMSELVES A FORT. 

The ships steered to one port; all arrived and reached the shore 
together; together cast anchor, and ran on dry land; and together 
they discharged themselves. They arrived near Hastings, and 
there each ship ranged by the other’s side. There you might see 
the good sailors, the Serjeants and squires sally forth and unload 
the ships; cast the anchors, haul the ropes, bear out shields and 
saddles, and land the warhorses and palfreys. The archers came 
forth, and touched land the foremost; each with his bow bent, and 
his quiver full of arrows slung at his side. All were shaven and 
shorn, and all clad in short garments, ready to attack, to shoot, to 
wheel about and skirmish. All stood well equipped, and of good 
courage for the fight; and they scoured the whole shore, but found 
not an armed man there. After the archers had thus gone forth, 
the knights landed next, all armed; with their hauberks on, their 
shields slung at their necks, and their helmets laced. They formed 
together on the shore, each armed upon his warhorse. All had 
their swords girded on, and passed into the plain with their lances 

The barons had gonfanons, and the knights pennons. They oc¬ 
cupied the advanced ground, next to where the archers had fixed 
themselves. The carpenters, who came after, had great axes in 
their hands, and planes and adzes hung at their sides. When they 
had reached the spot where the archers stood, and the knights 
were assembled, they consulted together, and sought for a good 
spot to place a strong fort upon. Then they cast out of the ships the 
materials, and drew them to land, all shaped framed and pierced 
to receive the pins which they had brought, cut and ready in large 
barrels; so that before evening had well set in, they had finished 
a fort. Then you might see them make their kitchens, light their 
fires, and cook their meat. The duke sat down to eat, and the 
barons and knights had food in plenty; for he had brought ample 
store. All ate and drank enough, and were right glad that they 
were ashore. 

Before the duke left the Somme, a clerk had come to him, who 
knew, he said, astronomy and necromancy, and held himself a 
good diviner, and predicted many things. So he divined for the 
duke, and predicted that he should pass the sea safely, and succeed 
in his expedition, without fighting at all; for that Harold would 
make such promises, and come to such terms, that he would hold 

would return in safety. As to the good passage, he predicted right 
enough; but as to not fighting, he lied. When the duke had crossed, 
and arrived safely, he remembered the prediction, and inquired for 

drowned at sea, being in one of the lost ships. "Little matters it," 
said the duke; "no great deal could he have known. A poor diviner 
indeed must he be about me, who could predict nought about him¬ 
self. If the things to come were known to him, he might well have 
foreseen his own death; foolish is he who trusts in a diviner, who 
takes heed for others but forgets himself; who knows the end of 
other men’s work, and can not discern the term of his own life." 
Such was the end of the diviner. 

he fell by chance upon his two hands. Forthwith all raised a loud 
cry of distress, "An evil sign," said they, "is here." But he cried out 
lustily, "See, seignors, by the splendour of God! I have seized Eng- 


all is our own that is here; and now we shall see who will be the 
bolder man." Then one of his men ran forward and put his hand 
on a hut, and took a handful of the thatch, and turned to the duke, 
saying heartily, "Sire, come forward and receive seizin; of this land 
I give you seizin; without doubt the country is yours." And the 
duke said, "I accept it; may God be with us." 

Then he ordered proclamation to be made, and commanded the 
sailors that the ships should be dismantled, and drawn ashore and 
pierced, that the cowards might not have the ships to flee to. 

All cannot be told or written at once; but, passing backward and 
forward to each matter in its turn, I have now to tell that the duke 
immediately after his arrival made all his host arm themselves. 

The first day they held their course along the sea-shore; and 
on the morrow came to a castle called Penevesel. The squires and 
foragers, and those who looked out for booty, seized all the cloth¬ 
ing and provisions they could find, lest what had been brought by 
the ships should fail them; and the English were to be seen flee¬ 
ing before them, driving off their cattle, and quitting their houses. 
All took shelter in the cemeteries, and even there they were in 
grievous alarm. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

HOW AN ENGLISH KNIGHT RODE TO 
HAROLD WHO WAS FIGHTING TOSTI; 
AND WHAT MESSAGE WAS SENT BY THE 
DUKE. 

A knight of that country heard the noise and cry made by the 
peasants and villains when they saw the great fleet arrive. He 
well knew that the Normans were come, and that their object was 
to seize the land. He posted himself behind a hill, so that they 
should not see him, and tarried there, watching the arrival of the 
great fleet. He saw the archers come forth from the ships, and the 
knights follow. He saw the carpenters with their axes, and the 
host of people and troops. He saw the men throw the materials 
for the fort out of the ships. He saw them build up and enclose the 
fort, and dig the fosse around it. He saw them land the shields and 
armour. And as he beheld all this, his spirit was troubled; and he 
girt his sword and took his lance, saying he would go straightway 
to king Harold, and tell the news. Forthwith he set out on his 
way, resting late and rising early; and thus he journeyed on by 
night and by day to seek Harold his lord. 

He found him beyond the Humber, in a town where he had 
just dined. Harold carried himself very loftily, for he had been 
beyond Humber, and had had great success in overcoming Tosti. 
Tosti was Harold’s brother; but unfortunately they had become 
enemies, and Tosti had sent his friends to Harold, calling upon 
him to give him his father’s fief, now that it had fallen out, that, 
right or wrong, he had become king; and requiring him to let him 
have the lands their father held by inheritance; and he promised 
on this being done to ask no more; but to become his man, and 
acknowledge him for lord, and serve him as weft as he did King 
Edward. 

But Harold would not agree to this; he would neither give 
nor exchange ought with him; so Tosti became very wroth, and 
crossed over to Denmark, and brought with him Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians, and landed over against Euro'ick. When Harold learnt 

fought with and conquered him and his troops. Tosti was killed 
near Pontfrait, and his army besides suffered great loss. Then 
Harold set out on his return from Pontfrait, and glorified him s elf 
exceedingly. But foolish is he who glorifies himself, for good for¬ 
tune soon passeth away; bad news swiftly comes; soon may he die 
himself who has slain others; and the heart of man often rejoiceth 
when his ruin is nigh. 

Harold returned rejoicing and triumphing, bearing himself 
right proudly, when news met him that put other thoughts in his 
mind; for lo! the knight is come who set out from Hastings. "The 
Normans," he cried, "are come! they have landed at Hastings! thy 
land will they wrest from thee, if thou canst not defend thyself 
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well; they have enclosed a fort, and strengthened it round about 
with palisades and a fosse." 

"Sorry am I," said Harold, "that I was not there at their arrival. 
It is a sad mischance; I had better have given what Tosti asked, 
so that I had been at the port when William reached the coast, 
and bad disputed his landing; we might then have driven so many 
into the sea that they would never have made good their landing, 
nor have touched ought of ours: neither would they have missed 
death on land, if they had escaped the dangers of the sea. But thus 
it hath pleased the heavenly king; and I could not be every where 

There was a baron of the land—I do not know his name—who 
had loved the duke well, and was in secret council with him, and 
desired, so far as he was able, that no harm should befall him. This 
baron sent word to him privily, that he was too weak; that he had 
come with too little force, as it seemed to him, to do what he had 
undertaken; for that there were so many men in England, that it 
would be very hard to conquer. So he counselled him in good faith, 

and he should grieve much, he said, if any misfortune should befall 
him. The duke answered briefly, that he saw no reason for doubt; 
that he might rely upon it, if he had but ten thousand of as noble 
knights as those of whom he had sixty thousand or more, he would 
still fight it out. Yea, he said, he would never go back till he had 
taken vengeance on Harold. 

Harold came full speed to London, ordering that from every 
part of England all should come forthwith, fully equipped, by a 

ness. He would have challenged the duke, and at once fixed a day 
for the battle, but he waited till his great baronage should come 

The duke soon heard that Harold was assembling a great host, 
and that he was come to London from the north, where he had 
killed his brother Tosti. Then he sent for Huon Margot, a tonsured 
monk of Fescam; and as he was a learned man, well known, and 
much valued, the duke despatched him to Harold. And Margot set 
out on his way, and finding Harold at London, spoke to him thus: 

"Harold! hearken to me! I am a messenger, hear ye from whom! 
The duke tells thee, by my mouth, that thou hast too soon forgot¬ 
ten the oath, which thou didst but lately take to him in Normandy, 
and that thou hast forsworn thyself. Repair the wrong, and restore 
him the crown and lordship, which are not thine by ancestry; for 
thou art neither king by heritage, nor through any man of thy lin¬ 
eage. King Edward of his free will and power, gave his land and 
realm to his best kinsman William. He gave this gift as he had a 
right to do, to the best man he had. He gave it in full health before 
his death, and if he did wrong, thou didst not forbid it; nay, thou 
didst assent, and warrant and swear to maintain it. Deliver him 

and heavy loss; and thus there will be mischief to both sides. Re¬ 
store the kingdom that thou hast seized! woe betide thee if thou 
shalt endeavour to hold it!" 

Harold was exceedingly proud, and it is said that he had some¬ 
times fits of madness. He was enraged at the words with which 
Margot had menaced him; and it is thought he would have ill used 
him, had not Gurth his brother sprung forth and stood between 
them, and sent Huon Margot away; and he went forth without tak¬ 
ing leave, not choosing to stay longer, and neither said nor did any 
thing more concerning the matter he came about, but returned to 
duke William, and told him how Harold had insulted him. 

Then Harold chose a messenger who knew the language of 

words; "Say to the duke that I desire he will not remind me of my 

him any thing, I did it for my liberty. I swore in order to get my 
freedom; whatever he asked I agreed to; and I ought not to be 
reproached, for I did nothing of my own free will. The strength 
was all on his side, and I feared that unless I did his pleasure, I 
should never return, but should have remained there for ever. If 
I have done him any wrong, I will make him recompense. If he 
want any of my wealth, I will give it according to my ability. I will 


refit all his ships, and give them safe conduct; but if he refuse this 
offer, tell him for a truth, that if he wait for me so long, I will on 
Saturday seek him out, and on that day will do battle with him." 

The messenger hastened to the duke, and on the part of king 
Harold, told him that if he would return to his own land, and free 
England of his presence, he should have safe conduct for the pur¬ 
pose; and if money was his object, he should have as much gold 
and silver as should supply the wants of all his host. 

Duke William replied, "Thanks for his fair words! I am not 

his esterlins; but I am come that I may have all his land, according 
to his oath, and the gift of king Edward, who delivered me two 
youths of gentle lineage as hostages; the one the son, the other 
the nephew of Godwin. I have them still in my keeping, and keep 
them I will, if I can, till I have right done unto me." 

Then the messenger replied, "Sire, you ask too much of us, far 
too much of my lord; you would rob him of his honour and fair 
name, requiring him to deliver up his kingdom, as if he dared not 
defend it. All is still safe, and in good order with us; there is no 
weakness or decay in his force. He is not so pressed by the war, as 
that he should give up his land to you; neither is it very agreeable 
that, because you wish for his kingdom, he should at once abandon 
it to you. Harold will not give you what you cannot take from 
him; but in good will, and as a matter of favour, and without fear 

your country before any affray happen between you. If you will 
not accept this offer, know this, that if you abide his coming, he 
will be ready in the field on Saturday next, and on that day he will 
fight with you." 

The duke accepted this appointment, and the messenger took 

and garments: and when he came back to Harold thus arrayed, he 
shewed all that the duke had given him, and told how he had been 
honoured, and all that had passed; and Harold repented much that 
he had done otherwise by Huon Margot. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

HOW THE ENGLISH CONSULTED, AND 
WENT TO MEET THE NORMAN HOST; 
AND HAROLD AND GURTH WENT 
FORTH TO RECONNOITRE. 

Whilst Harold and William communicated in this way by messen¬ 
gers, clerks and knights, the English assembled at London. When 
they were about to set out thence, I have heard tell that Gurth, one 
of Harold’s brothers, reasoned thus with him. 

"Fair brother, remain here, but give me your troops; I will take 
the adventure upon me, and will fight William. I have no covenant 
with him, by oath or pledge; I am in no fealty to him, nor do I owe 
him my faith. It may chance that there will be no need to come 
to blows; but I fear that if you fight, you will pay the penalty of 

God please, being alive, may still assemble your troops, and fight 
or come to such an arrangement with the duke, that you may hold 
your kingdom in peace. Whilst I go and fight the Normans, do you 
scour the country, burn the houses, destroy the villages, and carry 
off all stores and provisions, swine and goats and cattle; that they 
may find no food, nor any thing whatever to subsist upon. Thus 
you may alarm and drive them back, for the duke must return to 
his own country if provisions for his army shall fail him." 

But Harold refused, and said that Ourth should not go against 
the duke and fight without him; and that he would not burn 
houses and villages, neither would he plunder his people. "How," 

or harass those who ought to prosper under me." 

However all agreed that Gurth’s advice was good, and wished 
him to follow it; but Harold, to shew his great courage, swore that 
they should not go to the field or fight without him. Men, he said, 
would hold him a coward, and many would blame him for sending 
his best friends where he dared not go himself. So he would not 
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be detained, but set out from London, leading his men forward 
armed for the fight, till he erected his standard and fixed his gon- 
fanon right where THE ABBEY OF TE1E BATTLE is now built. 
There he said he would defend himself against whoever should 
seek him; and he had the place well examined, and surrounded it 
by a good fosse, leaving an entrance on each of three sides, which 
were ordered to be all well guarded. 

The Normans kept watch and remained throughout the night 
in arms, and on their guard; for they were told that the English 

feared that the Normans might attack them in the dark; so each 
kept guard the whole night, the one watching the other. 

At break of day in the morning, Harold rose and Gurth with 
him. Noble chiefs were they both. Two warhorses were brought 
for them, and they issued forth from their entrenchment. They 
took with them no knight, varlet on foot, nor squire; and neither 
of them bore other arms than shield, lance and sword; their ob¬ 
ject being to reconnoitre the Normans, and to know where and 
how they were posted. They rode on, viewing and examining the 
ground, till from a hill where they stood they could see those of 
the Norman host, who were near. They saw a great many huts 

fanons; and they heard horses neighing, and beheld the glittering 
of armour. They stood a long while without speaking; nor do I 
know what they did, or what they said, or what counsel they held 
together there; but on their return to their tent Harold spoke first. 

"Brother," said he, "yonder are many people, and the Normans 
are very good knights, and well used to bear arms. What say you? 

otherwise than fall back upon London: I will return thither and 
assemble a larger army." 

too late; it is of no use now to flinch, we must move onward. Base 
coward! when I advised you, and got the barons also to beseech 

to us, and now you must take the consequence. You would take 
no heed of any thing we could say; you believed not me or any 
one else; now you are willing, but I will not. You have lost your 
pride too soon; quickly indeed has what you have seen abated 
your courage. If you should turn back now, every one would say 
that you ran away. If men see you flee, who is to keep your people 
together? and if they once disperse, they will never be brought to 
assemble together again," 

Thus Harold and Gurth disputed, till their words grew angry, 
and Gurth would have struck his brother, had he not spurred his 
horse on, so that the blow missed, and struck the horse behind 
the saddle, glancing along Harold’s shield. Had it gone aright, it 
would have felled him to the ground. Gurth thus vented his hu¬ 
mour, charging his brother with cowardice; but they galloped on 
to the tents, and shewed no sign of their dispute, neither let any 
ill will appear between them, when they saw their people com¬ 
ing. Lewine, Harold’s next brother after Gurth, had also arisen 
early, and gone to Harold’s tent; and when he found not his two 
brothers where he left them over night, he thought he should see 
them no more. "By Heaven," cried he, "they have been taken and 
delivered to their enemies;" for he thought they must either have 
been killed, or betrayed to the Normans; and he ran forth like a 
madman, shouting and crying out as if he had lost his senses. But 
when he learned where they were, and that they had gone out to 
reconnoitre the Normans, he and his companions, and the earls 
and barons, mounted quickly upon their horses, and set out from 
the tents; when behold! they met the brothers. The barons took it 
ill that they went so imprudently, and without any guard; but all 
turned back to the tents, and prepared for battle. 

When they came in front of the enemy, the sight alarmed them 

had brought with him. As they drew near to his army, they were 
observed, and being taken before William, were sore afraid. But 

estimate his strength, he had them taken through all the tents, 


without injury or molestation. 

When they returned to their lord, they spoke very honourably 
of the duke; and one of them, who had seen that the Normans were 
so close shaven and cropt, that they had not even moustaches, 
supposed he had seen priests and mass-sayers; and he told Harold 
that the duke had more priests with him than knights or other 
people. But Harold replied, "Those are valiant knights, bold and 
brave warriors, though they bear not beards or moustaches as we 
do." 

CHAPTER XV. 

WHAT FURTHER PARLEY WAS HAD 
BETWEEN THE KING AND DUKE 
WILLIAM BEFORE THE BATTLE. 

Then the duke chose a messenger, a monk learned and wise, well 
instructed and experienced, and sent him to king Harold. He gave 
him his choice, to take which he would of three things. He should 
either resign England and take his daughter to wife; or submit 
to the good judgment of the apostle and his people; or meet him 
singly and fight body to body, on the terms that he who killed 
the other, or could conquer and take him prisoner, should have 
England in peace, nobody else suffering. Harold said he would 

matter in judgment, nor would he meet him and fight body to 
body. 

Before the day of the battle, which was now become certain, 
the duke of his great courage told his barons, that he would him¬ 
self speak with Harold; and summon him with his own mouth to 

on his pledged faith; and if he would not submit, and make repa¬ 
ration forthwith, he would straightway defy, and fight him on the 
morrow; but that if he yielded, he would, with the consent of his 
council, give up to him all beyond the Humber towards Scotland. 

The barons approved this, and some said to him, "Fair sir, one 
thing we wish to say to you; if we must fight, let us fight promptly, 
and let there be no delay. Delay may be to our injury, for we have 
nothing to wait for, but Harold’s people increase daily; they come 
strengthening his army constantly with fresh forces." The duke 
said this was true, and he promised them that there should be no 

Then he made a score of knights mount upon their war-horses. 
All had their swords girt, and their other arms were borne by the 
squires who went with them. A hundred other knights mounted 
next, and went riding after them, but at a little distance; and then 
a thousand knights also mounted and followed the hundred, but 
only so near as to see what the hundred and the twenty did. 

The duke then sent to Harold, whether by monk or abbot I 
know not, and desired him to come into the field, and speak with 
him, and to fear nothing, but bring with him whom he would, that 
they might talk of an arrangement. But Gurth did not wait for 
Harold’s answer, and neither let him speak, nor go to talk with 
the duke; for he instantly sprang up on his feet, and said to the 
messenger, "Harold will not go! tell your lord to send his message 
to us hither, and let us know what he will take, and what he will 
leave, or what other arrangement he is willing to make," 

Whilst the messenger returned to carry this answer, Harold 
called together his friends and his earls, all by their names, to hear 
what message the duke would send back. And he sent word to 
Harold, that if he would abide by his covenant, he would give him 
all Northumberland, and whatever belonged to the kingdom be¬ 
yond Humber; and would also give to his brother Gurth the lands 
of Godwin their father. And if he refused this, he challenged him 
for perjury in not delivering up the kingdom, and not taking his 
daughter to wife, as he ought: in all this he had lied and broken 
faith; and unless he made reparation he defied him. And he de¬ 
sired the English should know and take notice, that all who came 
with Harold, or supported him in this affair, were excommuni¬ 
cated by the apostle and the clergy. At this excommunication the 
English were much troubled; they feared it greatly, and the battle 
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and consulting one with the other; none was so brave, hut that he 
wished the battle might be prevented. 

"Seignorssaid Gurth, "I know and see that you are in great 
alarm; that you fear the event of the battle, and desire an arrange¬ 
ment: and so do I as much, and in truth more, I believe; but I have 
also great fear of duke William, who is very full of treachery. You 
have heard what he says, and how low he rates us, and how he will 
only give us what he likes of a land which is not his yet. If we take 
what he offers, and go beyond the Humber, he will not long leave 
us even that, but will push us yet further. He will always keep his 
eye upon us, and bring us to ruin in the end. When he has got the 
uppermost, and has the best of the land, he will leave little for us, 
and will soon try to take it all. He wants to cheat us into taking 
instead of a rich country, a poor portion of one, and presently he 
will have even that. I have another fear, which is more on your 
than on my own account, for I think I could easily secure myself. 
He has given away all your lands to knights of other countries. 

he has not given away: and I tell you for a truth, that he has al- 

has given them. They will chase you from your lands, and still 
worse, will kill you. They will pillage your vassals, and ruin your 
sons and daughters: they do not come merely for your goods, but 
utterly to ruin you and your heirs. Defend yourselves then and 
your children, and all that belong to you, while you may. My 
brother hath never given away, nor agreed to give away the great 
fiefs, the honors, or lands of your ancestors; but earls have re¬ 
mained earls, and barons enjoyed their rights; the sons have had 
their lands and fiefs after their fathers’ deaths: and you know this 

may let things remain thus if we will, and it is best for us so to de¬ 
termine. But if you lose your houses, your manors, demesnes, and 

what will you become, and what will you do? Into what country 
will you flee, and what will become of your kindred, your wives 
and children? In what land will they go begging, and where shall 
they seek an abode? When they thus lose their own honour, how 
shall they seek it of others?" 

By these words of Gurth, and by others which were said at his 
instance, and by pledges from Harold to add to the fiefs of the 
barons, and by his promises of things which were then out of his 
power to give, the Enghsh were aroused, and swore by God, and 
cried out, that the Normans had come on an evil day, and had 
embarked on a foolish matter. Those who had lately desired peace, 
and feared the battle, now carried themselves boldly, and were 
eager to fight; and Gurth had so excited the council, that no man 
who had talked of peace would have been listened to, but would 

CHAPTER XVI. 

HOW BOTH HOSTS PASSED THE NIGHT 
AND MADE READY FOR BATTLE; AND 
HOW THE DUKE EXHORTED HIS MEN. 

to their tents, sure of fighting on the morrow. Then men were to 
be seen on every side straightening lances, fitting hauberks and 
helmets; making ready the saddles and stirrups; filling the quivers, 
stringing the bows, and making all ready for the battle. 

I have heard tell that the night before the day of battle, the 
English were very merry, laughing much and enjoying them¬ 
selves. All night they ate and drank, and never lay down on 

ing, and singing; BUBLIE they cried, and WEISSEL, and LAT1- 
COME and DRINCHEHEIL, DRINC-HINDREWART and DRIN- 
TOME, DRINC-HELF, and DRINC-TOME. Thus they bemeaned 
themselves; but the Normans and French betook themselves all 
night to their orisons, and were in very serious mood. They made 
confession of their sins, and accused themselves to the priests; and 
whoso had no priest near him, confessed himself to his neighbour. 


The day on which the battle was to take place being Saturday, 
the Normans, by the advice of the priests, vowed that they would 
nevermore while they hved eat flesh on that day. Giffrei, bishop 

posed penances on many; and so did the bishop of Bayeux, who 
carried himself very nobly. He was bishop of the Bessin, Odes by 
name, the son of Herluin, and brother of the duke on the mother’s 
side. He brought to his brother a great body of knights and other 
men, being very rich in gold and silver. 

On the fourteenth day of October was fought the battle whereof 
I am about to tell you. 

The priests had watched all night, and besought and called on 
God, and prayed to him in their chapels which were fitted up 
throughout the host. They offered and vowed fasts, penances, and 
orisons; they said psalms and misereres, litanies and kyriels; they 
cried on God, and for his mercy, and said paternosters and masses; 
some the SPIRITUS DOMINI, others SALUS POPULI, and many 
SALVE SANCTE PARENS, being suited to the season, as belong¬ 
ing to that day, which was Saturday. And when the masses were 
sung, which were finished betimes in the morning, all the barons 
assembled and came to the duke, and it was arranged they should 
form three divisions, so as to make the attack in three places. 

The duke stood on a hill, where he could best see his men; the 
barons surrounded him, and he spoke to them proudly: 

"Much ought I," said he, "to love you all, and much should I 
confide in you; much ought and will I thank you who have crossed 
the sea for me, and have come with me into this land. It grieves me 
that I cannot now render such thanks as are due to you, but when 
I can I will, and what I have shall be yours. If I conquer, you will 
conquer. If I win lands, you shall have lands; for I say most truly 
that I am not come merely to take for myself what I claim, but 
to punish the felonies, treasons, and falsehoods which the men 
of this country have always done and said to our people. They 
have done much ill to our kindred, as well as to other people, for 
they do all the treason and mischief they can. On the night of the 
feast of St Bri$un, they committed horrible treachery; they slew 
all the Danes in one day; they had eaten with them, and then slew 
them in their sleep; no fouler crime was ever heard of than in this 
m a nner to kill the people who trusted in them. 

"You have all heard of Alwered, and how Godwin betrayed him; 
he saluted and kissed him, ate and drank with him; then betrayed, 
seized and bound him, and delivered him to the felon king, who 
confined him in the Isle of Eli, tore out his eyes, and afterwards 
killed him. He had the men of Normandy also brought to Gedefort, 
and decimated them; and when the tenth was set apart, hear what 
felony they committed! they decimated that tenth once more, be- 

who demeaned themselves honourably, we will revenge on them, 
if God so please. When we have conquered them, we will take 
their gold and silver, and the wealth of which they have plenty, 
and their manors, which are rich. We shall certainly easily con¬ 
quer them, for in all the world there is not so brave an army, nei- 

Then they began to cry out, "You will not see one coward; none 
here will fear to die for love of you, if need be.” 

And he answered them, "I thank you well. For God’s sake spare 
not; strike hard at the beginning; stay not to take spoil; all the 
booty shall be in common, and there will be plenty for every one. 
There will be no safety in peace or flight; the Enghsh will never 
love or spare Normans. Felons they were and are; false they were 
and false they will be. Shew no weakness towards them, for they 
will have no pity on you; neither the coward for his flight, nor the 
bold man for his strokes, will be the better liked by the Enghsh, 
nor will any be the more spared on that account. You may fly 
to the sea, but you can fly no further; you will find neither ship 
nor bridge there; there will be no sailors to receive you; and the 
English will overtake you and kill you in your shame. More of 
you will die in flight than in battle; flight, therefore, will not secure 
you; but fight, and you will conquer. I have no doubt of the victory; 
we are come for glory, the victory is in our hands, and we may 
make sure of obtaining it if we so please." 
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As the duke said this, and would have said yet more, William 
Fitz Osber rode up, his horse being all coated with iron; "Sire," said 
he to his lord, "we tarry here too long, let us all arm ourselves. 
Allons! allons!” 

Then all went to their tents and armed themselves as they best 
might; and the duke was very busy, giving every one his orders; 

and horses to them. 

When he prepared to arm himself, he called first for his good 

but in putting his head in, to get it on, he inadvertently turned it 
the wrong way, with the back part in front. He quickly changed it, 

said, "I have seen many a man who, if such a thing had happened 
to him, would not have borne arms, or entered the field the same 
day; but I never believed in omens, and I never will. I trust in 
God; for he does in all things his pleasure, and ord a ins what is 
to come to pass, according to his will. I have never liked fortune¬ 
tellers, nor beheved in diviners; but I commend myself to our Lady. 
Let not this mischance give you trouble. The hauberk which was 
turned wrong, and then set right by me, signifies that a change 
will arise out of the matter we are now moving. You shah see 
the name of duke changed into king. Yea, a king shall I be, who 
hitherto have been but duke." 

Then he crossed himself, and straightway took his hauberk, 
girt his sword, which a varlet brought him. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

WHO WAS CHOSEN TO BEAR THE 
DUKE’S GONFANON IN THE BATTLE. 

Then the duke called for his good horse; a better could not be 
found. It had been sent him by a king of Spain as a token of friend¬ 
ship. Neither arms nor throng did it fear, when its lord spurred 
on. Galtier Giffart, who had been to St. Jago, brought it. The 

up, and curvetted. 

The viscount of Toarz saw how the duke bore himself in arms, 

a man so fairly armed, nor one who rode so gallantly, or bore his 

lance so gracefully, or sat his horse and manjuvred him so nobly. 
There is no other such knight under heaven! a fair count he is, and 
fair king he will be. Let him fight and he shall overcome; shame 
be to him who shall fail him!" 

The duke called for horses, and had several led out to him; each 
had a good sword hanging at the saddlebow, and those who led 

knights and the lancemen; and the whole were divided into three 
companies; each company having many lords and captains ap¬ 
pointed to them, that there might be no cowardice, or fear of loss 
of member or life. 

The duke called a serving man, and ordered him to bring forth 

having unfolded it, the duke took it, reared it, and called to Raol 
de Conches; "Bear my gonfanon," said he, "for I would not but do 
you right; by right and by ancestry your line are standard bearers 
of Normandy, and very good knights have they all been." "Many 
thanks to you," said Raol, "for acknowledging our right; hut by 
my faith, the gonfanon shall not this day be borne by me. To-day 
I claim quittance of the service, for I would serve you in other 
guise. I will go with you into the battle, and will fight the English 
as long as hfe shall last, and know that my hand will be worth any 
twenty of such men." 

Then the duke turned another way, and called to him Galtier 
Giffart. "Do thou take this gonfanon," said he, "and bear it in the 
battle." But Galtier Giffart answered, "Sire, for God's mercy look 
at my white and bald head; my strength has fallen away, and my 
breath become shorter. The standard should be borne by one who 


sword till it shall be died in your enemies’ blood." 

Then the duke said fiercely, "By the splendour of God, my lords, 

said Giffart, "not so! we have done no treason, nor do I refuse from 
any felony towards you; but I have to lead a great chivalry, both 
soldiers and the men of my fief. Never had I such good means of 
serving you as I now have; and if God please, I will serve you: if 
need be, I will die for you, and will give my own heart for yours." 

"By my faith," quoth the duke, "I always loved thee, and now 
I love thee more; if I survive this day, thou shalt be the better 
for it all thy days." Then he called out a knight, whom he had 
heard much praised, Tosteins Fitz Rou le blanc, by name, whose 
abode was at Bec-en-Caux. To him he dehvered the gonfanon; and 
Tosteins took it right cheerfully, and bowed low to him in thanks, 
and bore it gallantly, and with good heart. His kindred still have 

their heirs are entitled so to hold their inheritance for ever. 

William sat on his warhorse, and called out Rogier, whom they 
call de Montgomeri. "I rely much on you," said he; "lead your men 
thitherward, and attack them from that side. William, the son of 
Osber, the seneschal, a right good vassal, shall go with you and 
help in the attack, and you shall have the men of Boilogne and 
Poix, and all my soldiers. Alain Fergant and Aimeri shall attack 
on the other side; they shall lead the Poitevins and the Bretons, 
and all the barons of Maine; and I with my own great men, my 
friends and kindred, will fight in the middle throng, where the 
battle shall be the hottest." 

The barons and knights and lancemen were all now armed; the 
men on foot were well equipped, each bearing bow and sword: 
on their heads were caps, and to their feet were bound buskins. 

and many were clad in frocks, and had quivers and bows hung to 
their girdles. The knights had hauberks and swords, boots of steel 
and shining helmets; shields at their necks, and in their hands 
lances. And all had their cognizances, so that each might know 
his fellow, and Norman might not strike Norman, nor Frenchman 
kill his countryman by mistake. Those on foot led the way, with 
serried ranks, bearing their bows. The knights rode next, support¬ 
ing the archers from behind. Thus both horse and foot kept their 

pace, that the one might not pass or separate from the other. All 
went firmly and compactly, bearing themselves gallantly; and in 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW THE MEN OF ENGLAND MADE 
READY, AND WHO THEY WERE. 

Harold had summoned his men, earls, barons, and vavassors, from 
the castles and the cities; from the ports, the villages, and bor¬ 
oughs. The villains were also called together from the villages, 
bearing such arms as they found; clubs and great picks, iron forks 
and stakes. The Enghsh had enclosed the field where Harold was 
with his friends, and the barons of the country whom he had sum¬ 
moned and called together. Those of London had come at once, 
and those of Kent, of Herfort, and of Essesse; those of Suree and 
Sussesse, of St. Edmund and Sufoc; of Norwis and Norfoc; of 
Cantorbierre and Stanfort; Bedefort and Hundetone The men of 
Northanton also came; and those of Eurowic and Bokinkeham, 
of Bed and Notinkeham, Lindesie and Nichole. There came also 
from the west all who heard the summons; and very many were 
to be seen coming from Salebiere and Dorset, from Bat and from 
Sumerset. Many came too from about Glocestre, and many from 
Wirecestre, from Wincestre, Hontesire, and Brichesire; and many 
more from other counties that we have not named, and cannot in¬ 
deed recount. All who could bear arms, and had learnt the news of 

beyond Humbre, for they had other business upon their hands; 
the Danes and Tosti having much damaged and weakened them. 

Harold knew that the Normans would come and attack him 
hand to hand: so he had early enclosed the field in which he placed 
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his men. He made them arm early, and range themselves for the 
battle; he himself having put on arms and equipments that became 
such a lord. The duke, he said, ought to seek him, as he wanted to 

to defend the land. He commanded his people, and counselled his 
barons to keep themselves all together, and defend themselves in a 
body; for if they once separated, they would with difficulty recover 
themselves. "The Normans," said he, "are good vassals, valiant on 
foot and on horseback; good knights are they on horseback, and 

They have brought long lances and swords, but you have pointed 
lances and keen edged bills; and I do not expect that their arms 
can stand against yours. Cleave whenever you can; it will be ill 
done if you spare aught." 

Harold had many and brave men that came from all quarters 
in great numbers; but a multitude of men is of little worth, if the 

that Harold had but a small force, and that he fell on that account. 
But many others say, and so do I, that he and the duke had man for 

certainly more barons, and the men were better. He had plenty of 
good knights, and great plenty of good archers. 

The English peasants carried hatchets, and keen edged bills. 
They had built up a fence before them with their shields, and with 
ash and other wood; and had well joined and wattled in the whole 
work, so as not to leave even a crevice; and thus they had a barri¬ 
cade in their front, through which any Norman who would attack 
them must first pass. Being covered in this way by their shields 

had remained steady for that purpose, they would not have been 
conquered that day; for every Norman who made his way in, lost 
his life in dishonour, either by hatchet or bill, by club or other 
weapon. They wore short and close hauberks, and helmets that 
over hung their garments. 

King Harold issued orders and made proclamation round, that 
all should be ranged with their faces toward the enemy; and that 
no one should move from where he was; so that whoever came 
might find them ready; and that whatever any one, be he Norman 
or other, should do, each should do his best to defend his own 
place. Then he ordered the men of Kent to go where the Normans 
were likely to make the attack; for they say that the men of Kent 
are entitled to strike first; and that whenever the king goes to bat¬ 
tle, the first blow belongs to them. The right of the men of London 
is to guard the king’s body, to place themselves around him, and 
to guard his standard; and they were accordingly placed by the 
standard, to watch and defend it. 

When Harold had made all ready, and given his orders, he came 
into the midst of the English, and dismounted by the side of the 
standard, Leofwin and Gurth, his brothers, were with him; and 
around him he had barons enough, as he stood by his gonfanon, 
which was in truth a noble one, sparkling with gold and pre¬ 
cious stones. After the victory William sent it to the apostle, to 
prove and commemorate his great conquest and glory. The En¬ 
glish stood in close ranks, ready and eager for the fight; and they 
had moreover made a fosse, which went across the field, guarding 
one side of their army. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

HOW THE THREE NORMAN COMPANIES 
MOVED ON TO ATTACK THE ENGLISH. 

Meanwhile the Normans appeared, advancing over the ridge of a 
rising ground; and the first division of their troops moved onwards 
along the hill and across a valley. As they advanced king Harold 
saw them afar off, and calling to Gurth, said, "Brother, which way 
are you looking? See you the duke coining yonder? Our people 
will have no mischief from the force I see yonder. There are not 

I have four times a hundred thousand armed men, knights and 
peasants." 

"By my faith," answered Gurth, "you have many men; but a 
great gathering of vilanaille is worth little in battle. You have 


plenty of men in every day clothes, but I fear the Normans much; 
for all who have come from over sea are men to be feared. They 
are all well armed, and come on horseback, and will trample our 

and helmets; glaives and swords, bows and barbed arrows that are 
swift, and fly fleeter than the swallow." 

"Gurth," said Harold, "be not dismayed, God can give us suf¬ 
ficient aid, if he so pleases; and there certainly is no need to be 
alarmed at yonder army." 

But while they yet spoke of the Normans they were looking at, 
another division, still larger, came in sight, close following upon 
the first; and they wheeled towards another side of the field, form¬ 
ing together as the first body had done. Harold saw and examined 
them, and pointing them out to Gurth, said to him, "Gurth, our en¬ 
emies grow; knights come up thickening their ranks; they gather 
together from all around; I am dismayed, and was never before so 
troubled: I much fear the result of the battle, and my heart is in 
great tribulation." 

"Harold," said Gurth, "you did ill when you fixed a day for the 
battle. I lament that you came, and that you did not remain at 
London, or at Winchester: but it is now too late; it must be as it 

"Sire brother," replied Harold, "bygone counsel is little worth; 
let us defend ourselves as we can; I know no other remedy." 

"If," said Gurth, "you had stayed in London, you might have 
gone thence from town to town, and the duke would never have 
followed you. He would have feared you and the English, and 
would have returned or made peace; and thus you would have 

advice I gave; you fixed the day of battle, and sought it of your 
own free will." 

"Gurth," said Harold, "I did it for good; I named Saturday be¬ 
cause I was born on a Saturday; and my mother used to tell me 
that good luck would attend me on that day." 

man ought to do. No brave man should trust to luck. Every one 
has his day of death; you say you were bom on a Saturday, and 
on that day also you may be killed." 

Meanwhile, a fresh company came in sight, covering all the 
plain; and in the midst of them was raised the gonfanon that came 
from Rome. Near it was the duke, and the best men and great¬ 
est strength of the army were there. The good knights, the good 
vassals and brave warriors were there; and there were gathered 
together the gentle barons, the good archers, and the lancemen, 
whose duty it was to guard the duke, and range themselves around 
him. The youths and common herd of the camp, whose business 
was not to join in the battle, but to take care of the harness and 
stores, moved off towards a rising ground. The priests and the 
clerks also ascended a hill, there to offer up prayers to God, and 
watch the event of the battle. 

Harold saw William come, and beheld the field covered with 
arms, and how the Normans divided into three companies, in or¬ 
der to attack at three places. I know not of which he was most 
afraid; but his trouble was so great that he could scarcely say, "We 
are fallen on an evil lot, and I fear much lest we come to shame. 
The count of Flanders hath betrayed me: I trusted to him, and 

sured me by messages that William could never collect so great a 
chivalry. On the faith of his report I delayed my preparations, and 

Then his brother Gurth drew near, and they placed themselves 
by the standard; each praying God to protect them. Around them 
were their kinsmen, and those barons who were their nearest 
friends; and they besought all to do their best, seeing that none 
could now avoid the conflict. Each man had his hauberk on, with 
his sword girt and his shield at his neck. Great hatchets were also 
slung at their necks, with which they expected to strike heavy 
blows. They were on foot in close ranks, and carried themselves 
right boldly; yet if they had foretold the issue, well might they 
have bewailed the evil fate-cruel and hard of a truth-that was 
approaching. OLICROSSE they often cried, and many times re¬ 
peated GODEMITE. ’Olicrosse’ is in English what ’Sainte Croix’ is 
in French, and ’Godemite’ the same as ’Dex tot poissant’ in French. 
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The Normans brought on the three divisions of their army to 
attack at different places. They set out in three companies, and in 
three companies did they fight. The first and second had come up, 
and then advanced the third, which was the greatest; with that 
came the duke with his own men, and all moved boldly forward. 

As soon as the two armies were in full view of each other, great 

pets, of bugles and of horns; and then you might see men ranging 
themselves in line, lifting their shields, raising their lances, bend¬ 
ing their bows, handling their arrows, ready for assault and for 
defence. The English stood steady to their post, the Normans still 
moving on; and when they drew near, the English were to be seen 
stirring to and fro; men going and coming; troops ranging them¬ 
selves in order; some with their colour rising, others turning pale; 
some making ready their arms, others raising their shields; the 
brave man rousing himself to the fight, the coward trembling at 
the approaching danger. 

CHAPTER XX. 

HOW TAILLEFER SANG, AND THE 
BATTLE BEGAN. 

Then Taillefer who sang right well, rode mounted on a swift horse 
before the duke, singing of Karlemaine, and of Rollant, of Oliver 
and the vassals who died in Renchevals. And when they drew 
nigh to the English, "A boon, sire!" cried Taillefer; "I have long 
served you, and you owe me for all such service. To-day, so please 
you, you shall repay it. I ask as my guerdon, and beseech you for 
it earnestly, that you will allow me to strike the first blow in the 
battle!" 

And the duke answered, "I grant it." Then Taillefer put his horse 
to a gallop, charging before all the rest, and struck an English¬ 
man dead, driving his lance below the breast into his body, and 

lay on! lay on!" At the second blow he struck, the English pushed 
forward and surrounded him. Forthwith arose the noise and cry 

The Normans moved on to the assault, and the English defended 
themselves well. Some were striking, others urging onwards; all 
were bold, and cast aside fear. 

AND NOW, BEHOLD! THAT BATTLE WAS GATHERED 
WHEREOF THE FAME IS YET MIGHTY. 

Loud and far resounded the bray of the horns; and the shocks 
of the lances; the mighty strokes of clubs, and the quick clashing 
of swords. One while the Englishmen rushed on, another while 
they fell back; one while the men from over sea charged onwards, 
and again at other times retreated. The Normans shouted DEX 
AIE, the English people UT. Then came the cunning manjuvres, 
the rude shocks and strokes of the lance and blows of the sword, 
among the Serjeants and soldiers, both English and Norman. 
When the English fall, the Normans shout. Each side taunts and 
defies the other, yet neither knoweth what the other saith; and the 
Normans say the English bark, because they understand not their 

Some wax strong, others weak; the brave exult, but the cowards 
tremble, as men who are sore dismayed. The Normans press on 
the assault, and the English defend their post well; they pierce the 
hauberks, and cleave the shields; receive and return mighty blows. 
Again some press forwards; others yield, and thus in various ways 
the struggle proceeds. 

In the plain was a fosse, which the Normans had now behind 
them, having passed it in the fight without regarding it. But the 
English charged and drove the Normans before them, till they 
made them fall back upon this fosse, overthrowing into it horses 
and men. Many were to be seen falling therein, rolling one over 
the other, with their faces to the earth, and unable to rise. Many 
of the English also, whom the Normans drew down along with 
them, died there. At no time during the day’s battle did so many 
Normans die, as perished in that fosse. So those said who saw the 


The varlets who were set to guard the harness began to aban¬ 
don it, as they saw the loss of the Frenchmen, when thrown 
back upon the fosse without power to recover themselves. Being 
greatly alarmed at seeing the difficulty in restoring order, they be¬ 
gan to quit the harness, and sought around, not knowing where 
to find shelter. Then Odo, the good priest, the bishop of Bayeux, 

and move not! fear nothing, for if God please, we shall conquer 
yet." So they took courage, and rested where they were; and Odo 
returned galloping back to where the battle was most fierce, and 
was of great service on that day. He had put a hauberk on, over a 
white aube; wide in the body, with the sleeve tight; and sat on a 
white horse, so that all might recognise him. In his hand he held a 

knights, and often urged them on to assault and strike the enemy. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

HOW THE ARCHERS SMOTE HAROLD’S 
EYE; AND WHAT STRATAGEM THE 
NORMANS USED. 

From nine o’clock in the morning, when the combat began, till 
three o’clock came, the battle was up and down, this way and that, 
and no one knew who would conquer and win the land. Both sides 
stood so firm and fought so well, that no one could guess which 
would prevail. The Norman archers with their bows shot thickly 
upon the English; but they covered themselves with their shields. 

Then the Normans determined to shoot their arrows upwards into 
the air, so that they might fall on their enemies’ heads, and strike 

the air towards the English; and the arrows in falling struck their 

The arrows now flew thicker than rain before the wind; fast 
sped the shafts that the English call ’wibetes’. Then it was that 
an arrow, that had been thus shot upwards, struck Harold above 
his right eye, and put it out. In his agony he drew the arrow and 
threw it away, breaking it with his hands: and the pain to his head 
was so great, that he leaned upon his shield. So the English were 
wont to say, and still say to the French, that the arrow was well 
shot which was so sent up against their king; and that the archer 
won them great glory, who thus put out Harold’s eye. 

The Normans saw that the English defended themselves well, 
and were so strong in their position that they could do little 
against them. So they consulted together privily, and arranged 
to draw off, and pretend to flee, till the English should pursue and 
scatter themselves over the field; for they saw that if they could 
once get their enemies to break their ranks, they might be attacked 
and discomfited much more easily. As they had said, so they did. 
The Normans by little and little fled, the English following them. 
As the one fell back, the other pressed after; and when the French¬ 
men retreated, the English thought and cried out, that the men of 
France fled, and would never return. 

chief thereby befell them; for if they had not moved lorn their 
position, it is not likely that they would have been conquered at 

retreating slowly so as to draw the English further on. As they 
still flee, the English pursue; they push out their lances and stretch 
forth their hatchets: following the Normans, as they go rejoicing 
in the success of their scheme, and scattering themselves over the 
plain. And the English meantime jeered and insulted their foes 
with words. "Cowards," they cried, "you came hither in an evil 
hour, wanting our lands, and seeking to seize our property, fools 
that ye were to come! Normandy is too far off, and you will not 

the sea at a leap, or can drink it dry, your sons and daughters are 
lost to you." 
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The Normans bore it all, but in fact they knew not what the En¬ 
glish said; their language seemed like the baying of dogs, which 
they could not understand. At length they stopped and turned 

be heard crying DEX AIE! for a halt. Then the Normans resumed 
their former position, turning their faces towards the enemy; and 

fresh melee; the one party assaulting the other; this man striking, 
another pressing onwards. One hits, another misses; one flies, an¬ 
other pursues: one is aiming a stroke, while another discharges 
his blow. Norman strives with Englishman again, and aims his 
blows afresh. One flies, another pursues swiftly: the combatants 
are many, the plain wide, the battle and the melee fierce. On ev¬ 
ery hand they fight hard, the blows are heavy, and the struggle 
becomes fierce. 

The Normans were playing their part well, when an English 
knight came rushing up, having in his company a hundred men, 
furnished with various arms. He wielded a northern hatchet, with 
the blade a full foot long; and was well armed after his manner, be¬ 
ing tall, bold, and of noble carriage. In the front of the battle where 
the Normans thronged most, he came bounding on swifter than 
the stag, many Normans falling before him and his company. He 

warhorse, and tried with his hatchet of steel to cleave his helmet; 
but the blow miscarried, and the sharp blade glanced down be¬ 
fore the saddle bow, driving through the horse’s neck down to the 
ground, so that both horse and master fell together to the earth. 
I know not whether the Englishman struck another blow; but the 
Normans who saw the stroke were astonished, and about to aban¬ 
don the assault, when Rogier de Montgomeri came galloping up, 
with his lance set, and heeding not the long handled axe, which the 
Englishm a n wielded aloft, struck him down, and left him stretched 
upon the ground. Then Rogier cried out, "Frenchmen strike! the 
day is ours!" And again a fierce melee was to be seen, with many 
a blow of lance and sword; the English still defending themselves, 
killing the horses and cleaving the shields. 

There was a French soldier of noble mien, who sat his horse 
gallantly. He spied two Englishmen who were also carrying them¬ 
selves boldly. They were both men of great worth, and had become 
companions in arms and fought together, the one protecting the 

looked at them and their bills, and was sore alarmed, for he was 
afraid of losing his good horse, the best that he had; and would 
willingly have turned to some other quarter, if it would not have 
looked like cowardice. He soon, however, recovered his courage, 
and spurring his horse gave him the bridle, and galloped swiftly 
forward. Fearing the two bills, he raised his shield by the ’en- 
armes,’ and struck one of the Englishmen with his lance on the 
breast, so that the iron passed out at his back. At the moment that 
he fell, the lance broke, and the Frenchman seized the mace that 
hung at his right side, and struck the other Englishman a blow 
that completely fractured his skull. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

THE ROLL OF THE NORMAN CHIEFS; 

AND THEIR DEEDS. 

LES NONS DE GRAUNTZ DELA LA MER 

QUE VINDRENT OD LE CONQUEROUR 

WILLIAM BASTARD DE GRAUNT VIGOURE. 

Old Rogier de Belmont attacked the English in the front rank; 
and was of high service, as is plain by the wealth his heirs enjoy: 
any one may know that they had good ancestors, standing well 
with their lords who gave them such honors. From this Rogier 
descended the lineage of Mellant. Guillame, whom they call Mal¬ 
let, also threw himself boldly into the fray, and with his glittering 
sword created great alarm among the English. But they pierced 
his shield and killed his horse under him, and he would have been 
slain himself, had not the Sire de Montfort, and Dam Williame 
de Vez-pont, come up with their strong force and bravely rescued 


him, though with the loss of many of their people, and mounted 
him on a fresh horse. 

The men of the Beessin also fought well, and the barons of the 

the love and good will of his lord, and assaulted the English with 
great vigour. He overthrew many that day with the poitrail of his 

lord of Felgieres also won great renown, with many very brave 
men that he brought with him from Brittany. 

Henri the Sire de Ferrieres, and he who then held Tillieres, both 
these barons brought large companies, and charged the English 
together. Dead or captive were all who did not flee before them, 
and the field quaked and trembled. 

French, continually assaulting them with a keen edged hatchet. 
He had a helmet made of wood, which he had fastened down to 
his coat, and laced round his neck, so that no blows could reach his 
head. The ravage he was making was seen by a gallant Norman 
knight, who rode a horse that neither fire nor water could stop in 
its career, when its lord urged it on. The knight spurred, and his 
horse carried him on well till he charged the Englishman, striking 
him over the helmet, so that it fell down over his eyes; and as he 
stretched out his hand to raise it and uncover his face, the Norman 
cut off his right hand, so that his hatchet fell to the ground. An¬ 
other Norman sprung forward and eagerly seized the prize with 
both his hands, but he kept it little space, and paid dearly for it; 
for as he stooped to pick up the hatchet, an Englishman with his 
long handled axe struck him over the back, breaking all his bones, 
so that his entrails and lungs gushed forth. The knight of the good 
horse meantime returned without injury; but on his way he met 
another Englishman, and bore him down under his horse, wound¬ 
ing him grievously, and trampling him altogether underfoot. 

The good citizens of Rouen, and the young men of Caen, Faleise 
and Argentoen, of Anisie and Matoen, and he who was then sire 

hare, Touke, and La Mare, and the sire de Neauhou, and a knight 
of Pirou, Robert the sire de Belfou, and he who was then sire de 
Alnou, the ch a mberl a in of Tancharvile and the sire d’Estotevile, 
and Wiestace d’Abevile, and the sire de Magnevile, William whom 
they call Crespin, and the sire de St. Martin, and dam William des 

A vassal from Grente-mesnil was that day in great peril; his 

over a bush the bridle rein broke, and the horse plunged forward 
The English seeing him ran to meet him with their hatchets raised, 
but the horse took fright, and turning quickly round brought him 

Old Gifrei de Meaine, and old Onfrei de Bohun, Onfrei de Car- 
trai, and Maugier a newly made knight, were there also. William 

and old Hue de Gornai and together with him his men of Brai. 
With the numerous forces they brought, they killed great num¬ 
bers. 

And Engerran de l’Aigle came also, with shield slung at his 
neck; and gallantly handling his spear, struck down many English. 
He strove hard to serve the duke well, for the sake of the lands he 
had promised him. And the viscount of Toarz was no coward that 
day. And Richard d’Avrencin was there, and with him were the 
sire de Biarz, and the sire de Solignie, and the butler d’Aubignie, 
and the lords de Vitrie, de Lacie, de Val de Saire, and de Trade; 
and these forming one troop, fell on the English off hand, fearing 
neither fence nor fosse; many a man did they overthrow that day; 
many did they maim, and many a good horse did they kill. 

Hugh the sire de Montfort, and those of Espine, Port, Courcie, 
and Jort also, that day slew many English. He who was then sire 
de Reviers, brought with him many knights who were foremost 
in the assault, bearing the enemy down with their warhorses. Old 
Willame de Moion had with him many companions; and Raol Teis- 
son de Cingueleiz, and old Rogier Marmion, carried themselves as 
barons ought, and afterwards received a rich guerdon for their 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE ROLL OF THE NORMAN LORDS 
CONTINUED. 

Next the company of Neel rode Raol de Gael; he was himself a 
Breton, and led Bretons; he served for the land which he had, but 
he held it short time enough; for he forfeited it, as they say. 

Avenals des Biarz was there, and Paienals des Mostiers-Hubert; 
and Robert Bertram, who was Tort (crooked), but was very strong 
when on horseback, had with him a great force, and many men fell 
before him. The archers of Val de Roil, and those of Bretoil, put 
out the eyes of many an Englishman with their arrows. The men 
of Sole and Oireval, and of St. Johan and Brehal, of Brius and of 
Homez, were to be seen on that day, striking at close quarters, and 
holding their shields over their heads, so as to receive the blows 
of the hatchets. All would rather have died than have failed their 
lawful lord. 

And there were also present the lords of Saint-Sever and Cail- 
lie, and the sire de Semillie, and Martels de Basquevile; and near 
him the lords of Praels, of Goviz and Sainteals, of Viez Molei, and 
Monceals; and he who was sire de Pacie, and the seneschal de Cor- 
cie, and a chevalier de Lacie, with the lords de Gascie, d’Oillie, and 
de Sacie, and the sires de Vaacie, del Tomeor and de Praeres, and 
Willame de Columbieres, and old Gilbert d’Asnieres, de Chaignes, 
and de Tomieres, and old Hue de Bolebec, and Dam Richart, who 
held Orbec, and the sire de Bonnesboz, and the sires de Sap, and 
de Gloz and he who then held Tregoz; he killed two Englishmen; 
smiting the one through with his lance, and braining the other 
with his sword; and then galloped his horse back, so that no En¬ 
glishman touched him. 

And the sire de Monfichet was there, leading a gallant party; 
and the ancestor of Hue li Bigot, who had lands at Maletot, and at 
Loges and Chanon, and served the duke in his house as one of his 
seneschals, which office he held in fee. He had with him a large 
troop, and was a noble vassal. He was small of body, but very 
brave and bold, and assaulted the English with his men gallantly. 

And now might be heard the loud clang and cry of battle, and 
the clashing of lances. The English stood firm in their barricades, 
and shivered the lances, beating them into pieces with their bills 

barricades, and the English in great trouble fell back upon their 
standard, where were collected the maimed and wounded. 

Then the sire de la Haie charged on, and neither spared nor 
pitied any; striking none whom he did not kill, and inflicting 
wounds such as none could cure. 

sire de la Ferte, smote down many of the English, most of whom 
suffered grievously, and many of them were killed. Botevilain and 

took many on that day. 

William Patric de la Lande called aloud for king Harold, say¬ 
ing that if he could see him, he would appeal him of perjury. He 
had seen him at la Lande, and Harold had rested there on his way 
through, when he was taken to the duke, then at Avranches, on 
his road to Brittany. The duke made him a knight there, and gave 

the Bretons. Patric stood armed by the duke’s side, and was much 
esteemed by him. 

There were many knights of Chauz, who jousted and made at¬ 
tacks. The English knew not how to joust, nor bear arms on horse¬ 
back, but fought with hatchets and bills. A man when he wanted 
to strike with one of their hatchets, was obliged to hold it with 
both his hands, and could not at the same time, as it seems to me, 
both cover himself and strike with any freedom. 

The English fell back upon a rising ground, and the Normans 
followed them across the valley, attacking them on foot and horse¬ 
back. Then Hue de Mortemer, with the sires d’Auviler, d’Onebac, 

Robert Fitz Erneis fixed his lance, took his shield, and gallop¬ 
ing towards the standard with his keen-edged sword, struck an 

his sword, attacked many others, and pushed straight for the stan¬ 


dard, trying to beat it down; but the English surrounded it, and 
killed him with their bills. He was found on the spot, when they 
afterwards sought for him, dead, and lying at the standard’s foot. 

Robert count of Moretoing never went far from the duke. He 
was his brother on the mother’s side, and brought him great aid. 
The sire de Herecort was also there, riding a very swift horse, and 
gave all the help he could. The sires de Crievecoer, Driencort, and 
Briencort, also followed the duke wherever he moved. The sires de 
Combrai, and Alnei; de Fontenei, Rebercil, and Molei challenged 
Harold the king to come forth, and said to the English, "Stay! stay! 
where is your king? he that perjured himself to William? He is a 
dead man, if we find him." 

Many other barons there were, whom I have not even named; 
for I cannot give an account of them all, nor canl tell of all the feats 
they did, for I would not be tedious. Neither can I give the names 
of all the barons, nor the surnames of all whom the duke brought 

from Mans and Thouars; and Angevins and Poitevins; and men 
of Ponthieu and Bologne. He had also soldiers from many lands, 
who came some for land and some for money. Great was the host, 
and great the enterprize. 

Duke William fought gallantly, throwing himself wherever the 
greatest press was, beating down many who found no rescue; 
so that it might easily be seen that the business in hand was 
his own. He who bore his gonfanon that day—Tostein, Fitz-Rou 

renowned knight. He bore the gonfanon boldly, high aloft in the 
breeze, and rode by the duke, going wherever he went. Wher- 

his course, there he rested also. And the duke fought where the 
greatest throng was, where he saw the most English, and wher¬ 
ever the Normans were attacking and slaughtering them. He also 
had around him a great company, vavassors of Normandy, who to 
save their lord would have put their own bodies between him and 

Alain Fergant, count of Brittany, lead a great company of Bre¬ 
tons, a bold and fierce people, who willingly go wherever booty 
is to be won. They wounded and killed many; and few that they 
struck stood their ground. Alain Fergant himself fought like a no¬ 
ble and valiant knight, and led his Bretons on, doing great damage 
to the English. 

The sire de St. Galeri, and the count d’Ou, and Roger de Mont- 
gomeri and dam Ameri de Toarz also demeaned themselves like 
brave men, and those whom their blows reached were ill handled. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

WHAT DEEDS OF ARMS DUKE WILLIAM 
DID; AND HOW HAROLD WAS SLAIN 
AND THE ENGLISH FLED. 

Duke William pressed close upon the English with his lance; striv¬ 
ing hard to reach the standard with the great troop he led; and 
seeking earnestly for Harold, on whose acconnt the whole war 
was. The Normans follow their lord, and press around him; they 
ply their blows upon the English; and these defend themselves 
stoutly, striving hard with their enemies, returning blow for blow. 

One of them was a man of great strength, a wrestler, who did 
great mischief to the Normans with his hatchet; all feared him, for 
he struck down a great many Normans. The duke spurred on his 
horse, and aimed a blow at him, but he stooped, and so escaped the 
stroke; then jumping on one side, he lifted his hatchet aloft, and as 
the duke bent to avoid the blow, the Englishman boldly struck him 
on the head, and beat in his helmet, though without doing much 
injury. He was very near falling however, but bearing on his stir¬ 
rups he recovered himself immediately; and when he thought to 
have revenged himself on the vagabond by killing him, the rogue 
had escaped, dreading the duke’s blow. He ran back in among the 
English, but he was not safe even there, for the Normans seeing 

and through with their lances, left him dead on the ground. 

Where the throng of the battle was greatest, the men of Kent 
and of Essex fought wondrously well, and made the Normans 
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again retreat, but without doing them much injury. And when 
the duke saw his men fall back, and the English triumphing over 
them, his spirit rose high, and he seized his shield by the ’enarmes’, 

his gonfanon. 

Then those who kept close guard by him, and rode where he 

closed ranks upon the English; and with the weight of their good 
horses, and the blows the knights gave, broke the press of the en¬ 
emy, and scattered the crowd before them, the good duke leading 
them on in front. Many pursued and many fled; many were the 
Englishmen who fell around, and were trampled under the horses, 
crawling upon the earth, and not able to rise. Many of the rich¬ 
est and noblest men fell in that rout, but still the English rallied 
in places; smote down those whom they reached, and maintained 
the combat the best they could; beating down the men and killing 
the horses. One Englishman watched the duke, and plotted to kill 
him; he would have struck him with his lance, but he could not, 

Loud was now the clamour, and great the slaughter; many a 
soul then quitted the body it inhabited. The living marched over 
the heaps of dead, and each side was weary of striking. He charged 
on who could, and he who could no longer strike still pushed for¬ 
ward. The strong struggled with the strong; some failed, others 
triumphed; the cowards fell back, the brave pressed on; and sad 
was his fate who fell in the midst, for he had little chance of rising 
again; and many in truth fell who never rose at all, being crushed 
under the throng. 

And now the Normans had pressed on so far, that at last they 
reached the standard. There Harold had remained, defending him¬ 
self to the utmost; but he was sorely wounded in his eye by the 

came in the throng of the battle, and struck him on the ventaille 
of his helmet, and beat him to the ground; and as he sought to re¬ 
cover himself, a knight beat him down again, striking him on the 
thick of his thigh, down to the bone. 

Gurth saw the English falling around, and that there was no 

aid; hewould have fled, but could tot, for the throng continually 
increased. And the duke pushed on till he reached him, and struck 
him with great force. Whether he died of that blow I know not, 
but it was said that he fell under it, and rose no more. 

The standard was beaten down, the golden gonfanon was 
taken, and Harold and the best of his friends were slain; but there 
was so much eagerness, and throng of so many around, seeking 
to kill him, that I know not who it was that slew him. 

The English were in great trouble at having lost their king, and 

they still fought on, and defended themselves long, and in fact till 
the day drew to a close. Then it clearly appeared to all that the 
standard was lost, and the news had spread throughout the army 
that Harold, for certain, was dead; and all saw that there was no 
longer any hope, so they left the field, and those fled who could. 

I do not tell, and I do not indeed know, for I was not there to see, 
and have not heard say, who it was that smote down king Harold, 
nor by what weapon he was wounded; but this I know, that he 
was found among the dead. His great force availed him nothing; 
amidst the slain he was found slain also. 

The English who escaped from the field did not stop till they 
reached London, for they were in great fear, and cried out that the 
Normans followed close after them. The press was great to cross 
the bridge, and the river beneath it was deep; so that the bridge 
broke under the throng, and many fell into the water. 

William fought well; many an assault did he lead, many a blow 
did he give, and many receive, and many fell dead under his hand. 

essary, so that he fell not to the ground, and lost not a drop of 
blood. But whatever any one did, and whoever lived or died, this 
is certain, that William conquered, and that many of the English 
fled from the field, and many died on the spot. Then he returned 
thanks to God, and in his pride ordered his gonfanon to be brought 
and set up on high, where the English standard had stood; and that 
was the signal of his having conquered, and beaten down the stan- 


dead, and had his meat brought thither, and his supper prepared 
there. 

But behold, up galloped Galtier Giffart; "Sire," said he, "what are 
you about? you are surely not fitly placed here among the dead. 
Many an Englishman lies bloody and mingled with the dead, but 
yet sound, or only wounded and besmeared with gore; tarrying of 
his own accord, and meaning to rise at night, and escape in the 
darkness. They would delight to take their revenge, and would 
sell their lives dearly; no one of them caring who killed him after¬ 
wards, if he but slew a Norman first; for they say we have done 
them much wrong. You should lodge elsewhere, and let yourself 
be guarded by one or two thousand armed men, whom you can 
best trust. Let a careful watch be set this night, for we know not 
what snares may be laid for us. You have made a noble day of it, 
but I like to see the end of the work." "Giffart," said the duke, "I 
th a nk God, we have done well hitherto; and, if such be God’s will, 
we will go on, and do well henceforward. Let us trust God for all!" 

Then he turned from Giffart, and took off his armour; and the 
barons and knights, pages and squires came, when he had un¬ 
strung his shield; and they took the helmet from his head, and the 
hauberk from his back, and saw the heavy blows upon his shield, 
and how his helmet was dinted in. And all greatly wondered, and 
said, "Such a baron (ber) never bestrode warhorse, nor dealt such 
blows, nor did such feats of arms; neither has there been on earth 
such a knight since Rollant and Oliver." 

Thus they lauded and extolled him greatly, and rejoiced in 
what they saw; but grieving also for their friends who were 
slain in the battle. And the duke stood meanwhile among them, 
of noble stature and mien; and rendered thanks to the king of 
glory, through whom he had the victory; and thanked the knights 
around him, mourning also frequently for the dead. And he ate 
and drank among the dead, and made his bed that night upon the 
field. 

The morrow was Sunday; and those who had slept upon the 
field of battle, keeping watch around, and suffering great fatigue, 
bestirred themselves at break of day, and sought out and buried 
such of the bodies of their dead friends as they might find. The 
noble ladies of the land also came, some to seek their husbands, 
and others their fathers, sons, or brothers. They bore the bodies 
to their villages, and interred them at the churches; and the clerks 
and priests of the country were ready, and, at the request of their 
friends, took the bodies that were found, and prepared graves and 
lay them therein. 

King Harold was carried and buried at Varham; but I know not 
who it was that bore him thither, neither do I know who buried 
him. Many remained on the field, and many had fled in the night. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

HOW WILLIAM WAS CROWNED KING; 
AND HOW HE AT LAST FELL ILL AT 
ROUEN 

The duke placed a guard in Hastings, from the best of his knights, 
so as to garrison the castle well, and went thence to Romenel, to 
destroy it utterly, because some of his people had arrived there, I 
know not by what accident, and the false and traitorous had killed 
them by felony. On that account he was very wroth against them, 
and grievously punished them for it. 

Proceeding thence, he rested no where till he reached Dover, 
at the strong fort he had ordered to be made at the foot of the 
hill. The castle on the hill was well garrisoned, and there all the 
goods of the country round were stored, and all the people had 
collected. The place being well fortified, and being out of the reach 
of any engines, they had made ready to defend themselves, and 
determined to contest the matter with the duke; and it was so well 
fenced in, and so high, and had so many towers and walls, that it 
was no easy matter to take it, as long as provisions should last. 

The duke held them besieged there eight days; and during that 
time there were many fierce and bold assaults of the men and es¬ 
quires. But the castle guards learnt that however long they might 
hold out, they must expect no succour, for that Harold the king 
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, the king consenting to their wish. 

nuch labour, and many a war before he could hold the 

: end. He returned to Normandy, and came and went 
nd forward from time to time, making peace here and 
:; rooting out marauders and harassing evil doers. 

THE BATTLE HAD BEEN, HE BUILT AN ABBEY, 
AN ABBOT THEREIN. 

' of France called on the duke to do service to him for 
i he did for his other fief of Normandy; hut William 
lat he would pay him just as much service for England 
sceived help towards winning it; that the king had not 
n in his enterprize, nor helped him in his need; that he 
e him duly for his original fief, but owed him nought 
er; that if the king had helped him, and had taken part 
iture, as he had requested, it might have been said that 
;land of him: but that he had won the land without him, 
io service for it to any one, save God and the apostle at 
that he would serve none else for it. 

;y wrangled together, but they afterwards came to an 
l the king of France remained quiet, making no more 
i William. The French, however, often made' 
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towards it, and you well know the reason. I conquered England 
by wrong; and by wrong I slew many men there, and killed their 
heirs; by wrong I seized the kingdom, and of that which I have so 

he cannot inherit through my wrong. But I will send him over sea, 
and will pray the archbishop to grant him the crown; and if he can 
in reason do it, I entreat that he will make him the gift. 

"To Henry my son, the youngest born, I have given five thou¬ 
sand livres, and have commanded both William and Robert, my 

make Henry more rich and powerful than any other man who 
holds of them." 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

HOW WILLIAM DIED, AND WAS BURIED 
AT CAEN. 

He made confession of his sins to the bishops and abbots, and the 
tonsured priests, and afterwards received fire CORPUS DOMINI. 
He dispossessed himself of his wealth, devising and apportioning 

tance of all claims. His brother Odo the bishop he also set at lib¬ 
erty; which he would not have done so soon, if he had thought he 
should live. He had arrested him in the Isle of Wic, and brought 
him and put him in prison at Rouen. He was said to be crafty 
and rapacious beyond all bounds; and when seneschal to the king, 

complained, rich and poor together. He had privily consulted his 
friends as to whether a bishop could be king, hoping to succeed 
should William die first; for he trusted in his great power, and 
the multitude of the followers that he had attached to himself by 
his large words and foolish boasts, and by the promises he made. 
The king therefore thought very ill of him, and held him in great 
suspicion. 

When he had ordered him to be seized, for not rendering his 
account of the revenue that he had collected in England while he 
held it for the king, there was no baron who would touch him, 
or durst put forth his hand against him. Then the king himself 
sprang boldly forward, and seized him by the ’ataches,’ and drew 
him forth out of the circle of his friends; "I arrest thee," said he, 
"I arrest thee." "You do me wrong," said Odo; "I am a bishop and 

quoth the king, "but I ought; I will seize the earl of Kent my bailiff 
and steward, who has not accounted to me for my kingdom that 
he has held." Thus was the bishop put in custody, and so remained 
for four years; for the ship was ready and the wind fair, and he 
was put on board, and carried by sea to Rouen, and kept in the 
tower there four years, and was not like to come out thence till 
the king should die. 

On the morn of the eighth day of September the king died, and 
left this world as the hour of PRIME struck; he heard it well, and 
asked what it was that was striking. Then he called upon God 
as far as his strength sufficed, and on our holy Lady, the blessed 
Mary, and so departed, while yet speaking, without any loss of his 

Many a feat of arms had he done; and he had lived sixty and 
four years; for he was only seven years old when duke Robert took 

At the time when the king departed this world, many of his 
servants were to be seen running up and down, some going in, 
others coming out, carrying off the rich hangings and the tapestry, 
and whatever they could lay their hands upon. One whole day 
elapsed before the corpse was laid upon the bier; for they who 
were before wont to fear him, now left him lying alone. 

But when the news spread, much people gathered together, and 
bishops and barons came in long procession; and the body was 

abbot, earl, or noble prince, who did not repair to the interment of 
the body, if he could; and there were besides many monks, priests, 


When they had duly arranged the body, they sang aloud ’LIB¬ 
ERA ME.’ They carried it to the church, but the bier was yet out¬ 
side the door when behold! a cry was heard which alarmed all the 
people, that the town was on fire; and every one rushed thither, 
save the monks who remained by the body. When the fire was 
quenched the people returned back, and they took the body within 
the church; and the clerks did their office, and all with good will 
chaunted ’REQUIEM ETERNAM.’ 

While they were yet engaged in preparing the grave where the 
corpse was to lie, and the bishops and the barons stood around, 
lo! a vavassor, whose name was Acelin, the son of Arthur, came 
running and burst through the throng. He pressed boldly for- 

bier and appealed to the clerks and bishops, while all the peo¬ 
ple gazed upon him. "Lords," cried he aloud, "hearken unto me! I 
warn all and forbid ye, by Jesu the almighty, and by the apostle 
of Rome—by greater names I cannot adjure ye—that ye inter not 
William in the spot where ye are about to lay him. He shall not 
commit trespass on what is my right, for the greater part of this 
church is my right and of my fee, and I have no greater right in any 
of my lands. I neither sold nor pledged it, forfeited it, nor granted 

it from him. By force he took it from me, and never afterwards 
offered to do me right. I appeal him therefore by name, that he 
do me right, in that judgment where all alike go, before him who 
lieth not. Before ye all I summon him by name, that he on that 
day render me justice for it!" 

When he had said this, he came down. Forthwith arose great 
cl a mour in the church, and there was such tumult that no one 
could hear the other speak. Some went, others came; and all mar¬ 
velled that this great king, who had conquered so much, and won 

his own as his body might lie within after death. 

But the bishops called the man to them, and asked of the neigh¬ 
bours, whether what he had said were true; and they answered 
that he was right; that the land had been his ancestors’ from fa¬ 
ther to son. Then they gave him money, to waive his claim without 
further challenge. Sixty sols gave they to him, and that price he 
took, and released his claim to the sepulchre where the body was 
placed. And the barons promised him that he should be the better 

the body was interred. 






Chretien: Erec et Enide 


The rustic’s proverb says that many a thing is despised that is 
worth much more than is supposed. Therefore he does well who 
makes the most of whatever intelligence he may possess. For he 
who neglects this concern may likely omit to say something which 
would subsequently give great pleasure. So Chretien de Troyes 

and teach the right; and he derives from a story of adventure a 
pleasing argument whereby it may be proved and known that he 
is not wise who does not make liberal use of his knowledge so 
long as God may give him grace. The story is about Erec the son 
of Lac—a story which those who earn a living by telling stories 

counts. And now I shall begin the tale which will be remembered 
so long as Christendom endures. This is Chretien’s boast. 

One Easter Day in the Springtime, King Arthur held court in 
his town of Cardigan. Never was there seen so rich a court; for 
many a good knight was there, hardy, bold, and brave, and rich 
ladies and damsels, gentle and fair daughters of kings. But before 
the court was disbanded, the King told his knights that he wished 
to hunt the White Stag, in order to observe worthily the ancient 
custom. When my lord Gawain heard this, he was sore displeased, 

this hunt. We all know long since what this custom of the White 
Stag is: whoever can kill the White Stag must forsooth kiss the 

might come great ill, for there are here five hundred damsels of 
high birth, gentle and prudent daughters of kings, and there is 
none of them but has a bold and valiant knight for her lover who 
would be ready to contend, whether fight or wrong, that she who 
is his lady is the fairest and gentlest of them all." The King rephes: 
"That I know well; yet will I not desist on that account; for a king’s 
word ought never to be gainsaid. To-morrow morning we shall all 
gaily go to hunt the White Stag in the forest of adventure. And 
very dehghtful this hunt will be." 

And so the affair is arranged for the next morning at daybreak. 
The morrow, as soon as it is day, the King gets up and dresses, and 
dons a short jacket for his forest ride. He commands the knights 
to be aroused and the horses to be made ready. Already they are 
ahorse, and off they go, with bows and arrows. After them the 
Queen mounts her horse, taking a damsel with her. A maid she 
was, the daughter of a king, and she rode a white palfrey. After 
them there swiftly followed a knight, named Erec, who belonged 
to the Round Table, and had great fame at the court. Of all the 

he was so fair that nowhere in the world need one seek a fairer 
knight than he. He was very fair, brave, and courteous, though 
not yet twenty-five years old. Never was there a man of his age of 
greater knighthood. And what shall I say of his virtues? Mounted 
on his horse, and clad in an ermine mantle, he came galloping 
down the road, wearing a coat of splendid flowered silk which 
was made at Constantinople. He had put on hose of brocade, well 
made and cut, and when his golden spurs were well attached, he 

up with the Queen, and said: "My lady, if it please you, I should 
gladly accompany you along this road, having come for no other 
purpose than to bear you company." And the Queen thanks him: 
"Fair friend, I like your company well, in truth; for better I could 


not have." 

Then they ride along at full speed until they come into the for¬ 
est, where the party who had gone before them had already started 
the stag. Some wind the horns and others shout; the hounds 
plunge ahead after the stag, running, attacking, and baying; the 
bowmen shoot amain. And before them all rode the King on a 

Queen Guinevere was in the wood listening for the dogs; beside 
her were Erec and the damsel, who was very courteous and fair. 
But those who had pursued the stag were so far from them that, 
however intently they might listen to catch the sound of horn or 
baying of hound, they no longer could hear either horse, hunts¬ 
man, or hound. So all three of them drew rein in a clearing beside 
the road. They had been there but a short time when they saw an 
armed knight along on his steed, with shield slung about his neck, 
and his lance in hand. The Queen espied him from a distance By 
his right side rode a damsel of noble bearing, and before them, on a 
hack, came a dwarf carrying in his hand a knotted scourge. When 
Queen Guinevere saw the comely and graceful knight, she desired 
to know who he and his damsel were. So she bid her damsel go 
quickly and speak to him. 

"Damsel," says the Queen, "go and bid yonder knight come to 
me and bring his damsel with him." The maiden goes on amble 
straight toward the knight. But the spiteful dwarf sallies forth to 
meet her with his scourge in hand, crying: "Halt, maiden, what do 
you want here? You shall advance no farther." "Dwarf," says she, 
"let me pass. I wish to speak with yonder knight; for the Queen 
sends me hither." The dwarf, who was rude and mean, took his 
stand in the middle of the road, and said: "You have no business 
here. Go back. It is not meet that you should speak to so excellent 

holding the dwarf in slight esteem when she saw that he was so 
small. Then the dwarf raised his whip, when he saw her coming 
toward him and tried to strike her in the face. She raised her arm 
to protect herself, but he lifted his hand again and struck her all 
unprotected on her bare hand: and so hard did he strike her on 
the back of her hand that it turned all black and blue. When the 
maiden could do nothing else, in spite of herself she must needs re¬ 
turn. So weeping she turned back. The tears came to her eyes and 
ran down her cheeks. When the Queen sees her damsel wounded, 
she is sorely grieved and angered and knows not what to do. "Ah, 
Erec, fair friend," she says, "I am in great sorrow for my damsel 
whom that dwarf has wounded. The knight must be discourteous 

Erec, fair friend, do you go to the knight and bid him come to 
me without delay. I wish to know him and his lady." Erec starts 
off thither, giving spurs to his steed, and rides straight toward the 
knight. The ignoble dwarf sees him coming and goes to meet him. 
"Vassal," says he, "stand back! For I know not what business you 

ing dwarf! Thou art vile and troublesome. Let me pass." "You shall 
not." "That will I." "You shall not." Erec thrusts the dwarf aside. The 
dwarf had no equal for villainy: he gave him a great blow with his 
lash right on the neck, so that Erec’s neck and face are scarred 
with the blow of the scourge; from top to bottom appear the lines 
which the thongs have raised on him. He knew well that he could 
not have the satisfaction of striking the dwarf; for he saw that the 
knight was armed, arrogant, and of evil intent, and he was afraid 
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Cardigan. In the bower outside the great hall, Gawain and Kay 
the seneschal and a great number of other lords were gathered. 
The seneschal was the first to espy those approaching, and said 
to my lord Gawain: "Sire, my heart divines that the vassal who 
yonder comes is he of whom the Queen spoke as having yester¬ 
day done her such an insult. If I am not mistaken, there are three 
in the party, for I see the dwarf and the damsel." "That is so,” says 
my lord Gawain; "it is surely a damsel and a dwarf who are com¬ 
ing straight toward us with the knight. The knight himself is fully 
armed, but his shield is not whole. If the Queen should see him, 
she would know him. Hello, seneschal, go call her now!" So he 
went straightway and found her in one of the apartments. "My 
lady," says he, "do you remember the dwarf who yesterday an¬ 
gered you by wounding your damsel?" "Yes, I remember him right 
well. Seneschal, have you any news of him? Why have you men¬ 
tioned him?" "Lady, because I have seen a knight-errant armed 
coming upon a grey horse, and if my eyes have not deceived me, 
I saw a damsel with him; and it seems to me that with him comes 
the dwarf, who still holds the scourge from which Erec received 
his lashing." Then the Queen rose quickly and said: "Let us go 
quickly, seneschal, to see if it is the vassal. If it is he, you may be 
sure that I shall tell you so, as soon as I see him." And Kay said: "I 

are assembled. It was from there we saw him coming, and my lord 
Gawain himself awaits you there. My lady, let us hasten thither, 
for here we have too long delayed." Then the Queen bestirred her¬ 
self, and coming to the windows she took her stand by my lord 
Gawain, and straightway recognised the knight. "Ha! my lords," 
she cries, "it is he. He has been through great danger. He has been 
in a battle. I do not know whether Erec has avenged his grief, or 
whether this knight has defeated Erec. But there is many a dent 
upon his shield, and his hauberk is covered with blood, so that it is 
rather red than white." "In sooth, my lady," quoth my lord Gawain, 
"I am very sure that you are quite right. His hauberk is covered 
with blood, and pounded and beaten, showing plainly that he has 
been in a fight. We can easily see that the battle has been hot. 
Now we shall soon hear from him news that will give us joy or 
gloom: whether Erec sends him to you here as a prisoner at your 
discretion, or whether he comes in pride of heart to boast before 
us arrogantly that he has defeated or killed Erec. No other news 

And all the others say: "It may well be so." 

Meanwhile Yder enters the castle gate, bringing them news. 
They all came down from the bower, and went to meet him. Yder 
came up to the royal terrace and there dismounted from his horse. 
And Gawain took the damsel and helped her down from her pal¬ 
frey; the dwarf, for his part, dismounted too. There were more 
than one hundred knights standing there, and when the three 
newcomers had all dismounted they were led into the King’s pres¬ 
ence. As soon as Yder saw the Queen, he bowed low and first 
saluted her, then the King and his knights, and said: "Lady, I am 
sent here as your prisoner by a gentleman, a valiant and noble 
knight, whose face yesterday my dwarf made smart with his knot- 

the dwarf I bring you here: he has come to surrender to you at dis¬ 
cretion. I bring you myself, my damsel, and my dwarf to do with 
us as you please." The Queen keeps her peace no longer, but asks 
him for news of Erec: "Tell me," she says, "if you please, do you 
know when Erec will arrive?" "To-morrow, lady, and with him a 
d a msel he will bring, the fairest of all I ever knew." When he had 
delivered his message, the Queen, who was kind and sensible, said 
to him courteously: "Friend, since thou hast thrown thyself upon 
my mercy, thy confinement shall be less harsh; for I have no desire 
to seek thy harm. But tell me now, so help thee God, what is thy 
name?" And he replies: "Lady, my name is Yder, son of Nut." And 
they knew that he told the truth. Then the Queen arose, and going 
before the King, said: "Sire, did you hear? You have done well to 
wait for Erec, the valiant knight. I gave you good advice yester¬ 
day, when I counselled you to await his return. This proves that it 
is wise to take advice." The King replies: "That is no lie; rather is 
it perfectly true that he who takes advice is no fool. Happily we 


let him suffer the consequence." When the King had thus spoken, 
the Queen straightway released the knight; but it was on this con¬ 
dition, that he should remain in the future at the court. He did not 
have to be urged before he gave his consent to stay. Now he was 
of the court and household to which he had not before belonged. 

Now we must revert to Erec, whom we left in the field where 
the battle had taken place. Even Tristan, when he slew fierce 

celebrated here over Erec. Great and small, thin and stout—all 
make much of him and praise his knighthood. There is not a 
knight but cries: "Lord what a vassal! Under Heaven there is not 
his like!" They follow him to his lodgings, praising him and talk¬ 
ing much. Even the Count himself embraces him, who above the 
rest was glad, and said: "Sire, if you please, you ought by right 
to lodge in my house, since you are the son of King Lac. If you 
would accept of my hospitality you would do me a great honour, 
for I regard you as my liege. Fair sire, may it please you, I beg you 
to lodge with me." Erec answers: "May it not displease you, but I 
shall not desert my host to-night, who has done me much honour 
in giving me his daughter. What say you, sir? Is it not a fair and 
precious gift?" "Yes, sire," the Count replies; "the gift, in truth, is 
fine and good. The maid herself is fair and clever, and besides is 

Surely, I am glad at heart that you should deign to take my niece. 
Once more I beg you to lodge with me this night." Erec replies: 
"Ask me no more. I will not do it." Then the Count saw that fur¬ 
ther insistence was useless, and said: "Sire, as it please you! We 
may as well say no more about it; but I and my knights will all be 
with you to-night to cheer you and bear you company." When Erec 
heard that, he thanked him, and returned to his host’s dwelling, 
with the Count attending him. Ladies and knights were gathered 
there, and the vavasor was glad at heart. As soon as Erec arrived, 

one who was present in that house could have witnessed a happy 
scene. Erec went first and took his seat; then all the others in order 
sit down upon the couches, the cushions, and benches. At Erec’s 
side the Count sat down, and the damsel with her radiant face, 
who was feeding the much disputed hawk upon her wrist with a 
plover’s wing. Great honour and joy and prestige had she gained 
that day, and she was very glad at heart both for the bird and for 
her lord. She could not have been happier, and showed it plainly, 
making no secret of her joy. All could see how gay she was, and 
throughout the house there was great rejoicing for the happiness 
of the maid they loved. 

Erec thus addressed the vavasor: "Fair host, fair friend, fair sire! 
You have done me great honour, and richly shall it be repaid you. 
To-morrow I shall take away your daughter with me to the King’s 
court, where I wish to take her as my wife; and if you will tarry 
here a little, I shall send betimes to fetch you. I shall have you 
escorted into the country which is my father’s now, but which 
later will be mine. It is far from here—by no means near. There I 
shall give you two towns, very splendid, rich, and fine. You shall 
be lord of Roadan, which was built in the time of Adam, and of 
another town close by, which is no less valuable. The people call 

third day has passed, I shall send you plenty of gold and silver, 
of dappled and grey furs, and precious silken stuffs wherewith to 

I wish to take your daughter to court, dressed and arrayed as she 
is at present. I wish my lady, the Queen, to dress her in her best 
dress of satin and scarlet cloth." 

and virtuous. She was seated on a bench beside the maid with 
the white shift, and was her own cousin the niece of my lord the 
Count. When she heard how Erec intended to take her cousin in 
such very poor array to the Queen’s court, she spoke about it to 
the Count. "Sire," she says, "it would be a shame to you more than 
to any one else if this knight should take your niece away with him 
in such sad array." And the Count made answer: "Gentle niece, do 
you give her the best of your dresses." But Erec heard the conversa¬ 
tion, and said: "By no means, my lord. For be assured that nothing 
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ious colours and placed it upon her head. They strove as best they 
might to adorn her in such wise that no fault should be found with 

two brooches of enamelled gold. Now she looked so charming and 
fair that I do not believe that you could find her equal in any land, 
search as you might, so skilfully had Nature wrought in her. Then 
she stepped out of the dressing-room into the Queen’s presence. 
The Queen made much of her, because she liked her and was glad 
that she was beautiful and had such gentle manners. They took 
each other by the hand and passed into the King’s presence. And 
when the King saw them, he got up to meet them. When they 
came into the great hall, there were so many knights there who 
rose before them that I cannot call by name the tenth part of them, 
or the thirteenth, or the fifteenth. But I can tell you the names of 
some of the best of the knights who belonged to the Round Table 
and who were the best in the world. 

Before all the excellent knights, Gawain ought to be named the 
first, and second Erec the son of Lac, and third Lancelot of the 


do I wish the custom and the practice to lapse, which my family 
has been wont to foster. You, too, would doubtless regret to see 

my royal sire observed. Regardless of consequences, I am bound 
to keep and maintain the institution of my father Pendragon, who 
was a just king and emperor. Now tell me fully what you think! 
Let none be slow to speak his mind, if this damsel is not the fairest 
of my household and ought not by right to receive the kiss of the 
White Stag: I wish to know what you truly think." Then they all 
cry with one accord: "Sire, by the Lord and his Cross! you may 
well kiss her with good reason, for she is the fairest one there is. 
In this damsel there is more beauty than there is of radiance in 
the sun. You may kiss her freely, for we all agree in sanctioning 
it." When the King hears that this is well pleasing to them all, he 
will no longer delay in bestowing the kiss, but turns toward her 
and embraces her. The maid was sensible, and perfectly willing 
that the King should kiss her; she would have been discourteous, 
indeed, to resent it. In courteous fashion and in the presence of 
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was Count of Clivelon. And he of the Haute Montagne came with 
a very rich following. The Count of Treverain came, too, with a 
hundred of his knights, and Count Godegrain with as many more. 
Along with those whom I have just mentioned came Maheloas, a 
great baron, lord of the Isle of Voirre. In this island no thunder 
is heard, no lightning strikes, nor tempests rage, nor do toads or 

of Fine Posterne brought twenty companions, and had with him 
his brother Guigomar, lord of the Isle of Avalon. Of the latter we 
have heard it said that he was a friend of Morgan the Fay, and 
such he was in very truth. Davit of Tintagel came, who never suf¬ 
fered woe or grief. Guergesin, the Duke of Haut Bois, came with 

but of kings there were still more. Garras of Cork, a doughty king, 
was there with five hundred knights clad in mantles, hose, and tu¬ 
nics of brocade and silk. Upon a Cappadocian steed came Aguisel, 
the Scottish king, and brought with him his two sons, Cadret and 
Coi—two much respected knights. Along with those whom I have 
named came King Ban of Gomeret, and he had in his company 


them were dear to her. The hunted stag which pants for thirst does 
not so long for the spring, nor does the hungry sparrow-hawk re¬ 
turn so quickly when he is called, as did these two come to hold 
each other in close embrace. That night they had full compensa¬ 
tion for their long delay. After the chamber had been cleared, they 
allow each sense to be gratified: the eyes, which are the entrance¬ 
way of love, and which carry messages to the heart, take satisfac¬ 
tion in the glance, for they rejoice in all they see; after the message 
of the eyes comes the far surpassing sweetness of the kisses invit¬ 
ing love; both of them make trial of this sweetness, and let their 
hearts quaff so freely that hardly can they leave off. Thus, kissing 
was their first sport. And the love which is between them embold¬ 
ened the maid and left her quite without her fears; regardless of 
pain, she suffered all. Before she rose, she no longer bore the name 
of maid; in the morning she was a new-made dame. That day the 
minstrels were in happy mood, for they were all well paid. They 
were fully compensated for the entertainment they had given, and 
many a handsome gift was bestowed upon them: robes of grey 
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his shield and lance, and slips from his horse to earth. When he 
saw him on his feet, Erec no longer cared to pursue him, but he 
stooped over for the lance, not wishing to leave that, because of 

away, not leaving the horses behind: he catches all five of them 
and leads them off. Enide had hard work to lead them all; for he 
h a nds over all five of them to her with the other three, and com¬ 
mands her to go along smartly, and to keep from addressing him 
in order that no evil or harm may come to her. So not a word does 
she reply, but rather keeps silence; and thus they go, leading with 
them all the eight horses. 

They rode till nightfall without coming to any town or shelter. 
When night came on, they took refuge beneath a tree in an open 
field. Erec bids his lady sleep, and he will watch. She replies that 
she will not, for it is not right, and she does not wish to do so. It 
is for him to sleep who is more weary. Well pleased at this, Erec 
accedes. Beneath his head he placed his shield, and the lady took 
her cloak, and stretched it over him from head to foot. Thus, he 
slept and she kept watch, never dozing the whole night, but hold¬ 
ing tight in her hand by the bridle the horses until the morning 
broke; and much she blamed and reproached herself for the words 

half so ill-treated as she deserved to be. "Alas," sai/she, "in what 
an evil hour have I witnessed my pride and presumption! I might 
have known without doubt that there was no knight better than, 

I know it better. For I have seen with my own eyes how he has 
not quailed before three or even five armed men. A plague for 
ever upon my tongue for having uttered such pride and insult as 
now compel me to suffer shame!" All night long she thus lamented 
until the morning dawned. Erec rises early, and again they take 
the road, she in front and he behind. At noon a squire met them 
in a little valley, accompanied by two fellows who were carrying 
cakes and wine and some rich autumn cheeses to those who were 
mowing the hay in the meadows belonging to Count Galoain. The 
squire was a clever fellow, and when he saw Erec and Enide, who 
were coming from the direction of the woods, he perceived that 
they must have spent the night in the forest and had had nothing 


There they were received with joy. The host with kindness wel¬ 
comed them, and with joy and gladness made generous provision 
for their needs. 

When the squire had done for them all the honour that he could 
do, he came and mounted his horse again, leading it off in front 
of the Count’s bower to the stable. The Count and three of his 

his squire mounted on the dappled steed, asked him whose it was. 
And he replied that it was his. The Count, greatly astonished, 
says: "How is that? Where didst thou get him?" "A knight whom 
I esteem highly gave him to me, sire," says he. "I have conducted 
him within this town, and he is lodged at a burgher’s house. He is 

if I had given you my word and oath, I could not half tell you how 
handsome he is." The Count replies: "I suppose and presume that 
he is not more handsome than I am." "Upon my word, sire," the 
sergeant says, "you are very handsome and a gentleman. There is 
not a knight in this country, a native of this land, whom you do 
not excel in favour. But I dare maintain concerning this one that 
he is fairer than you, if he were not beaten black and blue beneath 
his hauberk, and bruised. In the forest he has been fighting single- 
handed with eight knights, and leads away their eight horses. And 
there comes with him a lady so fair that never lady was half so fair 
as she." When the Count hears this news, the desire takes him to 
go and see if this is true or false. "I never heard such a thing," says 
he; "take me now to his lodging-place, for certainly I wish to know 
if thou dost lie or speak the truth." He replies: "Right gladly, sire. 
This is the way and the path to follow, for it is not far from here." 

and the squire gets off his horse, and makes the Count mount in his 
place. Then he ran ahead to tell Erec that the Count was coming 

was accustomed. There were many tapers and candles lighted all 
about. The Count came attended by only three companions. Erec, 

"Welcome, sire!" And the Count returned his salutation. They both 
sat down side by side upon a soft white couch, where they chat 
with each other. The Count makes him an offer and urges him 
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he; "upon my word, you are too proud. Neither for flattery nor 
for prayer you will do my will? It is surely true that a woman’s 

insults and dishonours her will often find her more tractable. I 
give you my word that if you do not do my will there soon will be 
some sword-play here. Rightly or wrongly, I will have your lord 
slain right here before your eyes." "Ah, sire," says Enide, "there is 
a better way than that you say. You would commit a wicked and 
treacherous deed if you killed him thus. Calm yourself again, I 
pray; for I will do your pleasure. You may regard me as all your 
own, for I am yours and wish to be. I did not speak as I did from 

of treason. My lord is not on his guard; and if you should kill him 

for it. Every one in the land would say that it had been done with 
my consent. Go and rest until the morrow, when my lord shall be 

and without reproach.” With her heart’s thoughts her words do 
not agree. "Sire," says she, "believe me now! Have no anxiety; 

is proud and bold enough. Either in earnest or in jest, have him 
seized and treated ill, or strike his head off, if you will. I have led 
this life now long enough; to tell the truth. I like not the company 
of this my lord. Rather would I feel your body lying beside me in 
a bed. And since we have reached this point, of my love you may 
rest assured." The Count replies: "It is well, my lady! God bless 
the hour that you were born; in great estate you shall be held." 
"Sire," says she, "indeed, I believe it. And yet I would fain have 
your word that you will always hold me dear; I could not believe 
you otherwise." Glad and merry, the Count replies: "See here, my 
faith I will pledge to you loyally as a Count, Madame, that I shall 
do all your behests. Have no further fear of that. All you want 
you shall always have." Then she took his plighted word; but little 
she valued or cared for it, except therewith to save her lord. Well 

it. Better it were to lie to him than that her lord should be cut 
off. The Count now rose from her side, and commends her to God 
a hundred times. But of little use to him will be the faith which 
she has pledged to him. Erec knew nothing at all of this that they 
were plotting to work his death; but God will be able to lend him 


how loyal his wife is to him. "Lady," says he, "have our horses 
quickly saddled; then run and call our host, and tell him quickly 
to come here. Treason has been long abroad." Now the horses are 
saddled, and the lady summoned the host. Erec has armed and 
dressed himself, and into his presence came the host. "Sire," said 
he, "what haste is this, that you are risen at such an hour, be¬ 
fore the day and the sun appear?" Erec replies that he has a long 
road and a full day before him, and therefore he has made ready 
to set out, having it much upon his mind; and he added: "Sire, 

have received me with honour and kindness, and therein great 
merit redounds to you. Cancel my indebtedness with these seven 
horses that I brought here with me. Do not disdain them, but keep 

as the value of a halter." The burgher was delighted with this gift 
and bowed low, expressing his thanks and gratitude. Then Erec 
mounts and takes his leave, and they set out upon their way. As 
they ride, he frequently warns Enide that if she sees anything she 
should not be so bold as to speak to him about it. Me anwhile, 

much dismayed they were to find Erec no longer there. Then the 
Count learned that the lady had deceived him. He discovered the 
footsteps of the horses, and they all followed the trail, the Count 
threatening Erec and vowing that, if he can come up with him, 
nothing can keep him from having his head on the spot. "A curse 
on him who now hangs back, and does not spur on fast!" quoth 
he; "he who presents me with the head of the knight whom I hate 
so bitterly, will have served me to my taste." Then they plunge on 
at topmost speed, filled with hostility toward him who had never 
laid eyes on them and had never harmed them by deed or word. 
They ride ahead until they made him out; at the edge of a forest 
they catch sight of him before he was hid by the forest trees. Not 
one of them halted then, but all rushed on in rivalry. Enide hears 
the clang and noise of their arms and horses, and sees that the val¬ 
ley is full of them. As soon as she saw them, she could not restrain 
her tongue. "Ah, sire," she cries, "alas, how this Count has attacked 
you, when he leads against you such a host! Sire, ride faster now, 
until we be within this wood. I think we can easily distance them, 
for they are still a long way behind. If you go on at this pace, you 
can never escape from death, for you are no match for them." Erec 
replies: "Little esteem you have for me, and lightly you hold my 
words. It seems I cannot correct you by fair request. But as the 
Lord have mercy upon me until I escape from here, I swear that 
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mount. They bring around to the block for her a good-tempered 
palfrey, a soft stepper, handsome and well shaped. The palfrey 
was of fine appearance and a good mount: it was no less valu¬ 
able than her own which had stayed behind at Limors. That other 
one was dappled, this one was sorrel; but the head was of another 
colour: it was marked in such a way that one cheek was all white, 
while the other was raven black. Between the two colours there 
was a line, greener than a grape-vine leaf, which separated the 
white from the black. Of the bridle, breast-strap, and saddle I can 

breast-strap and bridle was of gold set with emeralds. The saddle 
was decorated in another style, covered with a precious purple 
cloth. The saddle-bows were of ivory, on which was carved the 
storv of how Aeneas came from Trov. how at Carthaue with ereat 


conceding the adventure that you tell me just the name of it, and 
I’ll not insist upon the rest." "Sire." he says, "I cannot be silent and 
refuse the information you desire. The name is very fair to say, but 
the execution is very hard: for no one can come from it alive. The 
adventure, upon my word, is called ’the Joy of the Court.’" "God! 
there can be nothing but good in joy," says Erec; "I go to seek it. 
Don’t go now and discourage me about this or anything else, fair 
gentle friend; but let us have our lodgings taken, for great good 
may come to us of this. Nothing could restrain me from going to 
seek the Joy." "Sire," says he, "God grant your prayer, that you may 
find joy and return without mishap. I clearly see that we must 
go in. Since otherwise it may not be, let us go in. Our lodging 
is secured; for no knight of high degree, as I have heard it said 
and told, can enter this castle with intent to lodee here but that 
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the merry-making. Then the King causes silence to be made, and 
appeals to Erec and asks news of his adventures. When the noise 

without forgetting any detail. Do you think now that I shall tell 
you what motive he had had in starting out? Nay, for you know 
the whole truth about this and the rest, as I have revealed it to 
you. To tell the story again would burden me; for the tale is not 
short, that any one should wish to begin it afresh and re-embelish 
it, as he told and related it: of the three knights whom he defeated, 
and then of the five, and then of the Count who strove to do him 
harm, and then of the two giants—all in order, one after the other, 

Oringle of Limors. "Many a danger have you gone through, fair 
gentle friend," said the King to him; "now tarry in this country at 
my court, as you are wont to do." "Sire, since you wish it, I shall 
remain very gladly three or four years entire. But ask Guivret to 
remain here too a request in which I would fain join." The King 

the King kept them with him, and held them dear and honoured 


does not conceal the truth: "Sire," says he, "of this 1 
that she is the mother of my wife." "Is she her mothe 
sire." "Certainly, I may then well say that fair and con 
the flower born of so fair a stem, and better the fruit 
sweet is the smell of what springs from good. Fair is 
she should be in all reason and by right; for her me 
handsome lady, and her father is a goodly knight, 
in aught belie them; for she descends and inherits 
them both in many respects." Then the King ceases: 
bidding them be seated too. They do not disobey ' 
but straightway take seats. Now is Enide filled with 
sees her father and mother, for a very long time hai 
she had seen them. Her happiness now is greatly 
she was delighted and happy, and she showed it all 
she could not make such demonstration but that hi 
greater. But I wish to say no more of that, for m; 
me toward the court which was now assembled ii 
many a different country there were counts and dul 
Normans, Bretons. Scotch, and Irish: from England 
there was a very rich gathering of nobles; for from W 


Erec stayed at court, together 
the death of his father, the king, v 
years. The messengers then starte 


lady of quality, but th 
at Nantes, as the Kin; 
great joy and grande 


: best and the most elegant we 
had bidden them. Now hear, i 
ir, the display and the wealth 
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if their glance but follows my desire? What is their fault and what 
their sin? Ought I to blame them, then? Nay, verily. Who, then, 
should be blamed? Surely myself, who have them in control. My 
eye glances at nothing unless it gives my heart delight. My heart 
ought not to have any desire which would give me pain. Yet its 
desire causes me pain. Pain? Upon my faith, I must be mad, if to 
please my heart I wish for something which troubles me. If I can, 
I ought to banish any wish that distresses me. If I can? Mad one, 
what have I said? I must, indeed, have little power if I have no 
control over myself. Does Love think to set me in the same path 
which is wont to lead others astray? Others he may lead astray, 
but not me who care not for him. Never shall I be his, nor ever 
was, and I shall never seek his friendship." Thus she argues with 
herself, one moment loving, and hating the next. She is in such 
doubt that she does not know which course she had better adopt. 


a fool? My wish will never then be known. Shall I then conceal 
the cause of my distress, and not dare to seek aid and healing for 
my wound? He is mad who feels himself afflicted, and seeks not 
what will bring him health, if perchance he may find it anywhere; 
but many a one seeks his welfare by striving for his heart’s desire, 
who pursues only that which brings him woe instead. And why 
should one ask for advice, who does not expect to gain his health? 
He would only exert himself in vain. I feel my own illness to be so 
grievous that I shall never be healed by any medicine or draught, 
by any herb or root. For some ills there is no remedy, and mine 
lies so deep within that it is beyond the reach of medicine. Is there 
no help, then? Methinks I have lied. When first I felt this malady, 
if I had dared to make mention of it. I might have spoken with a 
physician who could have completely cured me. But I like not to 
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me not, yet will I love him." 

Thus he and she utter their complaint, unhappy at night and 
worse by day, each hiding the truth from the other’s eyes. In such 
distress they remained a long time in Brittany, I believe, until the 
end of the summer came. At the beginning of October there came 
messengers by Dover from London and Canterbury, bearing to the 
King news which troubled him. The messengers told him that he 
might be tarrying too long in Brittany; for, he to whom he had 
entrusted the kingdom was intending to withstand him, and had 
already summoned a great army of his vassals and friends, and 
had established himself in London for the purpose of defending 
the city against Arthur when he should return. 

When the King heard this news, angry and sore displeased he 
summons all his knights. In order the better to spur them on to 
punish the traitor, he tells them that they are entirely to blame for 

the hands of the traitor, who is worse than Ganelon. There is not 
a single one who does not agree that the King is right, for he had 
only followed their advice; but now this man is to be outlawed, and 
you may be sure that no town or city will avail to save his body 
from being dragged out by force. Thus they all assure the King, 
giving him their word upon oath, that they will deliver the traitor 
to him, or never again claim their fiefs. And the King proclaims 


knew the truth. The Queen’s messenger finds the youths on the 
shore where they are bathing, and gives the shirt to Alexander. 
He is greatly pleased with it, esteeming the present all the more 
because it was given him by the Queen. But if he had known 
the rest, he would have valued it still more; in exchange for it 
he would not have taken the whole world, but rather would have 
made a shrine of it and worshipped it, doubtless, day and night. 

Alexander delays no longer, but dresses himself at once. When 
he was dressed and ready, he returned to the King’s tent with all 
his companions. The Queen, it seems, had come there, too, wish¬ 
ing to see the new knights present themselves. They might all be 
called handsome, but Alexander with his shapely body was the 
fairest of them all. Well, now that they are knights I will say no 
more of them for the present, but will tell of the King and of his 
host which came to London. Most of the people remained faithful 
to him, though many allied themselves with the opposition. Count 
Angres assembled his forces, consisting of all those whose influ¬ 
ence could be gained by promises or gifts. When he had gathered 
all his strength, he slipped away quietly at night, fearing to be be¬ 
trayed by the many who hated him. But before he made off, he 
sacked London as completely as possible of provisions, gold and 

to the King, how the traitor had escaped with all his forces, and 
that he had carried off from the city so many supplies that the dis- 
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triple walls. Inside they find a number of men-at-arms and knights 
with the Count. I cannot tell you just how many; but they were 
unarmed, except eight of them who had just returned from the 

their haste was ill considered; for now the other party make no 
further pretence, but without any challenge by way of warning, 
they brace themselves in the stirrups, and let their horses charge 
straight at them, attacking them with such rigour that they lay 
low more than thirty-one of them. The traitors in great dismay 
shout out: "We are betrayed, betrayed!" But the assailants take 
no heed of this, and let those whom they find unarmed feel the 
temper of their swords. Indeed, three of those whom they found 
still armed were so roughly handled that but five remained alive. 
Count Angres rushed at Calcedor, and in the sight of all struck 
him upon his golden shield with such violence that he stretched 

dead; his blood boils with anger, but his strength and courage are 
doubled as he strikes the Count with such fury that he breaks his 
lance. If possible, he would avenge his friend. But the Count was 
a powerful man and a good and hardy knight, whose match it 
would have been hard to find, had he not been a base traitor. He 
now returns the blow, making his lance double up so that it splits 
and breaks; but the other’s shield holds firm, and neither gives 
way before the other any more than a rock would do, for both 

wrong disturbs him greatly and troubles him. The anger of each 
rises higher as they both draw their swords after their lances had 

swordsmen had persisted in continuing the fight. But at last one 
or the other must die. The Count dares not longer hold his ground, 

unarmed. Meanwhile the others press them hard, cutting, slash¬ 
ing, and carving them, spilling their brains, and reproaching the 
Count for his treachery. When he hears himself accused of trea¬ 
son, he flees for safety to his tower, followed by his men. And 
their enemies follow after them, fiercely charging them from the 


means or ruse should enter the stronghold and fall upon them. 
The remaining sixteen returned to where the ten were fighting. 
The day was already breaking, and the ten had fought so well that 
they had forced their way within the tower. The Count took his 
stand against a post, and, armed with a battleaxe, defended him¬ 
self with great bravery. Those whom he reaches, he splits in half. 
And his men line up about him, and are not slow to avenge them¬ 
selves in this last stand of the day, Alexander’s men have reason 
to complain, for of the original sixteen there remain now but thir¬ 
teen. Alexander is almost beside himself when he sees the havoc 
wrought among his dead or exhausted followers. Yet his thoughts 
are fixed on vengeance: finding at hand a long heavy club, he 
struck one of the rascals with it so fiercely that neither shield nor 
hauberk was worth a button in preventing him from failing to the 
ground. After finishing with him, he pursues the Count, and rais¬ 
ing his club to strike him he deals him such a blow with his square 
club that the axe falls from his hands; and he was so stunned and 
bewildered that he could not have stood up unless he had leaned 
against the wall. 

After this blow the battle ceases. Alexander leaps at the Count 
and holds him so that he cannot move. Of the others nothing need 
be said, for they were easily mastered when they saw the capture 
of their lord. All are made prisoners with the Count and led away 
in disgrace, in accordance with their deserts. Of all this the men 
outside knew nothing. But when morning came they found their 
companions shields lying among the slain when the battle was 
over. Then the Greeks, misled, made a great lament for their lord. 
Recognising his shield, all are in an agony of grief, swooning at 
sight of his shield and saying that now they have lived too long. 
Cornix and Nerius first swoon, then, recovering their senses, wish 

floods from their eyes upon their breasts. Life and joy seem hate¬ 
ful now. And Parmenides more than the rest tore his hair in dire 
distress. No greater grief could be shown than that of these five 
for their lord. Yet, their dismay is groundless, for it is another’s 
body which they bear away when they think to have their lord. 
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the aroma of the sweet spices in the air; then, seeing the wine to be 
all clear you poured it into his cup. If by chance he should inquire, 

self, after what I have said, for the drink is pure and healthful, full 
excellent spices, and I think it may some day bring you joy." When 
he heard that advantage would come to him, he took the potion 
and went away, for he did not know there was any harm in it. 
He set it in a crystal cup before the emperor, who took it without 
question, trusting in his nephew. After taking a long draught of 
the beverage, he straightway feels its strength, as it descends from 
head to heart, and rises again from heart to head, and penetrates 
every part of him without doing the slightest harm. And by the 
time they left the tables, the emperor had drunk so much of the 
pleasing drink that he can never escape it influence. Every night 
he will sleep under its influence, and its effects will be such that 
he will think he is awake when sound asleep. 

Now the emperor has been deceived. Many bishops and ab¬ 
bots were present to bless and hallow the marriage-bed. When 

his wife that night. "As was his right;'' but the statement is inex¬ 
act, for he neither kissed nor fondled her, yet they lay together 
in one bed. At first the m a iden trembled with fear and anxiety 
lest the potion should not act. But it has so mastered him that he 
will never desire her or any other woman except in his sleep. But 

dreams, and he will think the dream is true. Nevertheless, she is 
on her guard, and at first, holds aloof from him, so that he cannot 
approach her. But now he must needs fall asleep; then he sleeps 
and dreams, though, the senses are awake, and he exerts himself 
to win the favours of the maid, while she, realising the danger, 

heart, and thinks he possesses her, but in vain. But he is gratified 
by this vain semblance, embracing, kissing, and fondling an empty 
thing, seeing and speaking to no purpose, struggling and striving 
without effect. Surely the potion was effective in thus possess¬ 
ing and mastering him. All his pains are of no avail, as he thinks 
and is persuaded that the fortress is won. Thus he thinks and is 
convinced, when he desists after his vain efforts. But now I may 
say once for all that his satisfaction was never more than this. To 
such relations with her he will for ever be condemned if indeed he 
can lead her to his own land; but before he can get her to safety, I 
judge that there is trouble in store for him. For while he is on his 
journey home, the duke, to whom his bride had been betrothed, 
will appear upon the scene. The duke gathered a numerous force, 
and garrisoned the frontiers, while at court he had his spies to in¬ 
form him each day of the emperor’s doings and preparations, and 
how long they are going to stay, and by what route they intend to 
return. The emperor did not tarry long after the marriage, but left 
Cologne in high spirits. The German emperor escorted him with 
a numerous company, fearing and dreading the force of the Duke 
of Saxony. 

The two emperors pursued their journey until they were be¬ 
yond Regensburg, where one evening they were encamped in a 
meadow by the Danube. The Greeks were in their tents in the 
fields bordering upon the Black Forest. Opposite to them the Sax¬ 
ons were lodged, spying upon them. The duke’s nephew stood 
alone upon a hill, whence he could reconnoitre for a chance to in¬ 
flict some loss or harm on the enemy. From that point of vantage 
he espied Cliges with three of his young men disporting them¬ 
selves with lances and shields, eager for a conflict and shock of 
arms. If he could get the chance the duke’s nephew would gladly 
attack them and do them harm. Starting out with five compan¬ 
ions he concealed them in a valley close by a wood, so that the 
Greeks never saw them until they emerged from the valley; then 
the duke’s nephew made an attack, and striking Cliges, wounded 
him slightly in the back. Cliges, bending over, avoids the lance 
which passed him, inflicting only a slight hurt. 

When Cliges felt himself wounded, he charged the youth, and 
struck him with such force that he drove his lance quite through 
his heart, and stretched him dead. Then all the Saxons in fear of 
him betook themselves to flight through the woods. And Cliges, 


ing his companions behind, pursues them to the place where the 
duke’s troops were in force preparing to attack the Greeks. Alone 
he goes in hot pursuit after the youths, who, in despair over their 
lord whom they had lost, come running to the duke and tell him 
weeping of his nephew’s death. The duke saw no joke in this af¬ 
fair; and, swearing by God and all His saints that he will take no 

alive, he adds that whoever will bring him his head will be his 
friend and will serve him well. Then a knight made boast that 
if he can find the guilty man, he will present him with Cliges’ 
head. Cliges follows the young men until he falls among the Sax¬ 
ons, when he is seen by him who had undertaken to carry off his 
head, and who starts after him without delay. But Cliges haste 

he had left his companions; he found none there, for they had 
returned to camp to relate their adventure. And the emperor or¬ 
dered to horse the Greeks and Germans in one band. Soon all 
through the camp the knights are arming and mounting. Mean¬ 
while Cliges is hotly pursued by his enemy, all armed and with hel- 

coward and craven-hearted, notices that he comes alone. First, the 
knight challenged him, calling him "fellow," unable to conceal his 
rage: "Young fellow," he cried, "thou shaft leave me here a pledge 
for my lord whom thou hast killed. If I do not carry away thy head 
with me, I am not worth a counterfeit besant. I must make of it 
a present to the duke, and will accept no other forfeit. In return 
for his nephew, I shall make such restitution that he will profit by 
the exchange." Cliges hears him reproaching him thus boldly and 
with impudence. "Vassal," he says, " be on your guard! For I will 
defend my head, and you shall not get it without my leave." Then 
the attack begins. The other missed his blow, while Cliges struck 

one heap. The horse fell upon him so heavily that he shattered 
completely one of his legs. Cliges dismounted on the greensward 
and disarmed him. When he had disarmed him, he appropriated 
his weapons, and cut off his enemy’s head with the sword which 
had just now been his. After severing his head he fixed it firmly 
on the point of his lance, thinking to offer it to the duke, to whom 
his nephew had promised to present his own if he could meet him 
in the strife. Cliges had no sooner put on the dead man’s helmet 

at large to terrify the Greeks, than he saw advancing with more 
than a hundred banners flying several full squadrons of Greeks 
and Germans. Now the fierce and cruel struggles will soon begin 
between the Saxons and the Greeks. As soon as Cliges sees his 
men advancing, he betakes himself toward the Saxons, his own 
men hotly pursuing him, and not knowing him in his disguise. It 

the head he is carrying off. So all the host pursue him fast, while 
Cliges leads them on to provoke a fight, until the Saxons see him 

which he has armed and equipped himself. He succeeds in deceiv¬ 
ing and mocking them; for the duke and all the rest, when they 

knight! On the point of his lance he carries Cliges’ head, and the 
Greeks are hotly pursuing him!" Then, as they give their horses 

shield, the lance out straight with the head affixed. Now, though 
he was braver than a lion, he was no stronger than any other man. 
Both parties think that he is dead, and while the Saxons rejoice, 
the Greeks and Germans grieve. But before long the truth will 
out. For Cliges no longer held his peace: but, rushing fiercely at a 
Saxon, he struck him with his ashen lance upon the head and in 

time he cried aloud: "Strike gentlemen, for I am Cliges whom you 
seek. Come on, my bold and hardy knights! Let none hold back, 
for the first joust is already won! He is a coward who does not 
relish such a dish." 

The emperor’s joy was great when he heard the voice of his 
nephew Cliges summoning and exhorting them; he was greatly 
pleased and comforted. But the duke is greatly chagrined now 
when he sees he is betrayed, unless his force should prove the 
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fish chase the beaver, the lamb the wolf, and the dove the eagle. In 
the same fashion the labourer would forsake his pick with which 
he strives to earn a livelihood, and the falcon would flee from the 
duck, and the gerfalcon from the heron, and the pike from the 
minnow, and the stag would chase the lion, and everything would 
be reversed. Now I feel within me the desire to give some reason 
why it should happen to true lovers that they lose their sense and 
boldness to say what they have in mind when they have leisure 
and place and time. 

Ye who are interested in the art of Love, who do faithfully main¬ 
tain the customs and usage of his court, who never failed to obey 
his law, whatever the result might be, tell me if there is anything 
that pleases because of love without causing us to tremble and 
grow pale. If any one oppose me in this, I can at once refute his 
argument; for whoever does not grow pale and tremble, whoever 
does not lose his senses and memory, is trying to filch and get by 
stealth what does not by right belong to him. The servant who 
does not fear his master ought not to remain in his employ nor do 

rather tries to deceive him and to steal from him what is his. The 


mons him. And whoever commits himself to Love owns him as his 
lord and master, and is bound to do him reverence and fear him 
much and honour him, if he wishes to be numbered in his court. 
Love without alarm or fear is like a fire without flame or heat, day 
without sun, comb without honey, summer without flowers, win¬ 
ter without frost, sky without moon, and a book without letters. 


by the hand and said: "Fair nephew, I am deeply grieved to know 
you are so keen to fight; for after joy, sorrow is to be expected. 
You have made me glad, I cannot deny it; but it is hard for me to 
yield the point and send you forth to this battle, when I see you 
still so young. And yet I know you to be so confident of your¬ 
self that I dare not ever refuse anything that you choose to ask of 
me. Be assured that, merely to gratify you, it should be done; but 
if my request has any power, you would never assume this task." 
"My lord, there is no need of further speech," said Cliges; "may 
God da mn me, if I would take the whole world, and miss this bat¬ 
tle! I do not know why I should seek from you any postponement 
or long delay." The emperor weeps with pity, while Cliges sheds 
tears of joy when the permission to fight is granted him. Many a 
tear was shed that day, and no respite or delay was asked. Before 
the hour of prime, by the duke’s own messenger the challenge to 
battle was sent back to him accepted as he had proposed. 

The duke, who thinks and confidently trusts that Cliges will 
be unable to stave off death and defeat at his hands, has himself 
quickly armed. Cliges, who is anxious for the fight, feels no con¬ 
cern as to how he shall defend himself. He asks the emperor for 
his arms, and desires him to dub him a knight. So the emperor 
generously gives him his arms, and he takes them, his heart being 

No time is lost in arming him. And when he was armed from head 

his neck he hangs by the straps an ivory shield, such as will never 
break or split; and upon it there was neither colour nor design. All 
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for her anxiety, and she need have no fear of the birds of prey, 
for her treasure is not movable, but is rather like a house which 
cannot be destroyed by fire or flood, but will always stay fixed 
in a single place. But she feels no confidence in the matter, so 
she worries and strives to find and hold some ground on which to 
stand, interpreting the situation in divers ways. She both opposes 
and defends her position, and engages in the following argument: 
"With what intention should Cliges say ’I am altogether yours’ 

over him that he should esteem me so highly as to make me the 
mistress of his heart? Is he not more fair than I, and of higher rank 
than I? I see in it naught but love, which could vouchsafe me such 

that unless he loved me he would never say that he was mine; un¬ 
mine any more than I could say that I was altogether his unless 


he is smoothing down his master, who is filled with evil and vil¬ 
lainy, he will never be so courteous as to tell him the truth; rather 
he makes him think and believe that no one could compare with 
him in prowess and in knowledge, and the master thinks that he 
is speaking the truth. That man does not know himself who takes 
another’s word about qualities which he does not possess. For 
even if he is a wicked and insolent wretch, and as cowardly as a 
hare, mean, crazy, and misshapen, and a villain both in word and 
deed—yet some man will praise him to his face who behind his 

to some other, he praises him, while his lord pretends not to hear 
what they say between themselves; if, however, he thought that 
he would not be heard, he would say something his master would 
not like. And if his master is pleased to lie, the servant is all ready 
with his consent, and will never be backward in averring that all 
his master says is true. He who frequents courts and lords must 
ever be ready with a lie. So, too, must my heart do if it would find 




where his lodging is, he cannot learn 
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your jealousy. I do not so much fear your wrath that I should not 
say, so that all can hear, how you have been deceived, even my 
words are not believed. You were deceived and tricked by potion 
you drank on your wedding night. Unless it happened in dream, 
when you were asleep, you have never had your pleasure with her; 
but the night made you dream, and the dream gave you as much 
satisfaction as if it had happened in your waking hours that she 
had held you in her arms: that was the sum of your satisfaction. 
Her heart was so devoted to Cliges that she feigned death for his 
sake; and he had such confidence in me that he explained it all to 
me and established her in my house, which rightfully belongs to 
him. You ought not to find fault with me. I ought, indeed, to be 

When the emperor’s attention is recalled to the potion which 
he had been pleased to drink, and with which Thessala had de¬ 
ceived him, then he realised for the first time that he had never 
had pleasure with his wife, unless it had happened in a dream: 
thus it was but an illusory joy. And he says that if he does not 
take vengeance for the shame and disgrace inflicted upon him by 
the traitor who has seduced his wife, he will never again be happy. 
"Now quick!" he says, "as far as Pavia, and from here to Germany, 
let no castle, town, or city remain in which search is not made. 
I will hold that man above all others dear who will bring to me 

that day in the search. But in the number Cliges had some friends, 
who, if they found them, would have led them to some hiding- 
place rather than hale them back again. All that fortnight they 
exhausted themselves in a fruitless search. For Thessala, who is 
acting as their guide, conducts them by her arts and charms in 
such security that they feel no dread or fear of all the strength of 
the emperor. They seek repose in no town or city; yet they have 
all they wish or desire, even more so than is usually the case. For 
all they need is procured for them by Thessala, who searches and 
scours and purveys for them. Nor is there any who hunts them 
now, for all have returned to their homes again. Meanwhile Cliges 
is not idle, but starts to find his uncle. Kine Arthur. He continued 
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Arthur, the good King of Britain, whose prowess teaches us that 
we, too, should be brave and courteous, held a rich and royal court 

was finished, the knights betook themselves whither they were 
summoned by the ladies, damsels, and maidens. Some told sto¬ 
ries; others spoke of love, of the trials and sorrows, as well as 
of the great blessings, which often fall to the members of its or¬ 
der, which was rich and flourishing in those days of old. But now 
its followers are few, having deserted it almost to a man, so that 
love is much abased. For lovers used to deserve to be considered 
courteous, brave, generous, and honourable. But now love is a 
laughing-stock, for those who have no intelligence of it assert that 
they love, and in that they lie. Thus they utter a mockery and lie 
by boasting where they have no right. But let us leave those who 
are still alive, to speak of those of former time. For, I take it, a cour¬ 
teous man, though dead, is worth more than a living knave. So it 
is my pleasure to relate a matter quite worthy of heed concerning 
the King whose fame was such that men still speak of him far and 
near; and I agree with the opinion of the Bretons that his name will 
live on for evermore. And in connection with him we call to mind 
those goodly chosen knights who spent themselves for honour’s 
sake. But upon this day of which I speak, great was their astonish¬ 
ment at seeing the King quit their presence; and there were some 
who felt chagrined, and who did not mince their words, never be¬ 
fore having seen the King, on the occasion of such a feast, enter his 
own chamber either to sleep or to seek repose. But this day it came 
about that the Queen detained him, and he remained so long at her 
side that he forgot himself and fell asleep. Outside the chamber 
door were Dodinel, Sagremor, and Kay, my lord Gawain, my lord 
Yvain, and with them Calogrenant, a very comely knight, who had 
begun to tell them a tale, though it was not to his credit, but rather 
to his shame. The Queen could hear him as he told his tale, and 
rising from beside the King, she came upon them so stealthily that 
before any caught sight of her, she had fallen, as it were, right in 
their midst. Calogrenant alone jumped up quickly when he saw 
her come. Then Kay, who was very quarrelsome, mean, sarcastic, 
and abusive, said to him: "By the Lord, Calogrenant, I see you are 
very bold and forward now, and certainly it pleases me to see you 
the most courteous of us all. And I know that you are quite per¬ 
suaded of your own excellence, for that is in keeping with your 
little sense. And of course it is natural that my lady should sup¬ 
pose that you surpass us all in courtesy and bravery. We failed to 
rise through sloth, forsooth, or because we did not care! Upon my 
word, it is not so, my lord; but we did not see my lady until you 
had risen first." "Really, Kay," the Queen then says, "I think you 
would burst if you could not pour out the poison of which you are 
so full. You are troublesome and mean thus to annoy your com¬ 
panions." "Lady," says Kay, "if we are not better for your company, 

for which I ought to be accused, and so I pray you say no more. It 
is impolite and foolish to keep up a vain dispute. This argument 
should go no further, nor should any one try to make more of it. 

continue the tale he had begun." Thereupon Calogrenant prepares 
to reply in this fashion: "My lord, little do I care about the quarrel, 
which matters little and affects me not. If you have vented your 
scorn on me, I shall never be harmed by it. You have often spoken 


are given to this kind of thing. The manure-pile will always stink, 
and gadflies sting, and bees will hum, and so a bore will torment 
and make a nuisance of himself. However, with my lady’s leave. 
I’ll not continue my tale to-day, and I beg her to say no more about 

Kay, "all those who are here will be in your debt, for they are de¬ 
sirous to hear it out. Don’t do it as a favour to me! But by the faith 
you owe the King, your lord and mine, command him to continue, 
and you will do well." "Calogrenant," the Queen then says, "do not 
mind the attack of my lord Kay the seneschal. He is so accustomed 
to evil speech that one cannot punish him for it. I command and 
request you not to be angered because of him, nor should you fail 
on his account to say something which it will please us all to hear; 
if you wish to preserve my good-will, pray begin the tale anew." 
"Surely, lady, it is a very unwelcome command you lay upon me. 
Rather than tell any more of my tale to-day, I would have one eye 
plucked out, if I did not fear your displeasure. Yet will I perform 

have it so, give heed. Let your heart and ears be mine. For words, 
though heard, are lost unless understood within the heart. Some 

derstand: these men have the hearing alone. For the moment the 
heart fails to understand, the word falls upon the ears simply as the 
wind that blows, without stopping to tarry there; rather it quickly 
passes on if the heart is not so awake as to be ready to receive it. 
For the heart alone can receive it when it comes along, and shut it 
up within. The ears are the path and channel by which the voice 
can reach the heart, while the heart receives within the bosom the 
voice which enters through the ear. Now, whoever will heed my 
words, must surrender to me his heart and ears, for I am not going 
to speak of a dream, an idle tale, or he, with which many another 
has regaled you, but rather shall I speak of what I saw." 

"It happened seven years ago that, lonely as a countryman, I 
was making my way in search of adventures, fully armed as a 
knight should be, when I came upon a road leading off to the right 
into a thick forest. The road there was very bad, full of briars 
and thorns. In spite of the trouble and inconvenience, I followed 
the road and path. Almost the entire day I went thus riding un¬ 
til I emerged from the forest of Broceliande. Out from the forest 

the distance of half a Welsh league: it may have been so far, but 
it was not anymore. Proceeding faster than a walk, I drew near 

standing upon the bridge, with a moulted falcon upon his wrist, 
I saw the master of the castle. I had no sooner saluted him than 

I did so, for it was useless to deny that I was in need of a lodging- 
place. Then he told me more than a hundred times at once that 
blessed was the road by which I had come thither. Meanwhile, we 
crossed the bridge, and passing through the gate, found ourselves 
in the courtyard. In the middle of the courtyard of this vavasor, to 
whom may God repay such joy and honour as he bestowed upon 
me that night, there hung a gong not of iron or wood, I trow, but 
all of copper. Upon this gong the vavasor struck three times with 
a hammer which hung on a post close by. Those who were up¬ 
stairs in the house, upon hearing his voice and the sound, came 
out into the yard below. Some took my horse which the good 
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lies the evidence of my woods destroyed. He who has suffered has 
the right to complain. And I have good reason to complain that 
you have driven me from my house with lightning-bolt and rain. 
You have made trouble for me, and cursed be he who thinks it fair. 
For within my own woods and town you have made such an at¬ 
tack upon me that resources of men of arms and of fortifications 
would have been of no avail to me; no man could have been se¬ 
cure, even if he had been in a fortress of solid stone and wood. But 
be assured that from this moment there shall be neither truce nor 

holding his shield well gripped and covering himself with it. The 
knight had a good horse and a stout lance, and was doubtless a 
whole head taller than I. Thus, I was altogether at a disadvantage, 
being shorter than he, while his horse was stronger than mine. 
You may be sure that I will tell the facts, in order to cover up my 

could give, striking the top of his shield, and I put all my strength 
into it with such effect that my lance flew all to splinters. His lance 
remained entire, being very heavy and bigger than any knight’s 
lance I ever saw. And the knight struck me with it so heavily that 
he knocked me over my horse’s crupper and laid me flat upon the 
ground, where he left me ashamed and exhausted, without be- 

left, and started back by the way he came. And I, who knew not 


foolishness again. For he who deals the first blow does not always 
win the fight, but rather he who gains revenge. He who fights 

not wish to be like the hound that stiffens up and growls when 
another dog yaps at him." 

While they were talking thus, the King came out of his room 
where he had been all this time asleep. And when the knights saw 
him they all sprang to their feet before him, but he made them at 

peated to him word for word, with her customary skill, the story 
of Calogrenant. The King listened eagerly to it, and then he swore 
three mighty oaths by the soul of his father Utherpendragon, and 
by the soul of his son, and of his mother too, that he would go 
to see that spring before a fortnight should have passed; and he 
would see the storm and the marvels there by reaching it on the 
eve of my lord Saint John the Baptist’s feast; there he would spend 
the night, and all who wished might accompany him. All the court 
thought well of this, for the knights and the young bachelors were 
very eager to make the expedition. But despite the general joy and 
satisfaction my lord Yvain was much chagrined, for he intended 
to go there all alone; so he was grieved and much put out because 
of the King who planned to go. The chief cause of his displeasure 
was that he knew that my lord Kay, to whom the favour would 
not be refused if he should solicit it, would secure the battle rather 
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Kail and rain and thunder and wind. That night, you may be sure, The gate was ■ 
he had such lodging as he desired, for he found the vavasor to be entrance-way tha 
even more polite and courteous than he had been told, and in the abreast or pass wi 
damsel he perceived a hundred times more sense and beauty than constructed just 1 
Calogrenant had spoken of, for one cannot rehearse the sum of a bent, and which 
lady’s or a good man’s qualities. The moment such a man devotes catch, and which 

tongue could estimate the honourable deeds of such a gentleman, neath the gate the 


a stiff, stout lance, with which they dealt such mighty blows that they had just passed; through 
they pierced the shields about their necks, and cut the meshes of the gate descended behind hi 
their hauberks; their lances are splintered and sprung, while the very much concerned and dif 
fragments are cast high in air. Then each attacks the other with this hallway, which was all s 
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Peace! I shall never find such a one." "Indeed you shall, my lady, if 
you will consent. Just tell me, if you will, who is going to defend 
your land when King Arthur comes next week to the margin of 
the spring? You have already been apprised of this by letters sent 
you by the Dameisele Sauvage. Alas, what a kind service she did 
for you! you ought to be considering how you will defend your 

lady, you ought not to delay. For surely, all the knights you have 
are not worth, as you well know, so much as a single chamber¬ 
maid. Neither shield nor lance will ever be taken in hand by the 
best of them. You have plenty of craven servants, but there is not 
one of them brave enough to dare to mount a steed. And the King 
is coming with such a host that his victory will be inevitable." The 
lady, upon reflection, knows very well that she is giving her sin¬ 
cere advice, but she is unreasonable in one respect, as also are 
other women who are, almost without exception, guilty of then- 
own folly, and refuse to accept what they really wish. "Begone," 
she says; "leave me alone. If I ever hear thee speak of this again 
it will go hard with thee, unless thou flee. Thou weariest me with 
thy idle words." "Very well, my lady," she says; "that you are a 
woman is evident, for woman will grow irate when she hears any 
one give her good advice." 

Then she went away and left her alone. And the lady reflected 
that she had been in the wrong. She would have been very glad to 
know how the damsel could ever prove that it would be possible 
to find a better knight than her lord had ever been. She would be 
very glad to hear her speak, but now she has forbidden her. With 
this desire in mind, she waited until she returned. But the warning 

it seemly that you should thus torment yourself with grief? For 
God’s sake now control yourself, and for shame, at least, cease 
your lament. It is not fitting that so great a lady should keep up 
her grief so long. Remember your honourable estate and your 
very gentle birth! Think you that all virtue ceased with the death 
of your lord? There are in the world a hundred as good or better 
men." "May God confound me, if thou dost not lie! Just name to 
me a single one who is reputed to be so excellent as my lord was 
all his fife." "If I did so you would be angry with me, and would 
fly into a passion and you would esteem me less." "No, I will not, 
I assure thee." "Then may it all be for your future welfare if you 

say. Doubtless you will think I am impudent, but I shall freely 
speak my mind. When two knights have met in an affray of arms 
and when one has beaten the other, which of the two do you think 
is the better? For my part I award the prize to the victor. Now what 
do you think?" "It seems to me you are laying a trap for me and 
intend to catch me in my words." "Upon my faith, you may rest 
assured that I am in the right, and I can irrefutably prove to you 
that he who defeated your lord is better than he was himself. He 

his house." "Now," she replies, "I hear the greatest nonsense that 
was ever uttered. Begone, thou spirit charged with evil! Begone, 
thou foolish and tiresome girl! Never again utter such idle words, 
and never come again into my presence to speak a word on his 
behalf!" "Indeed, my lady, I knew full well that I should receive no 

me you would not be displeased, and that you would not be angry 
with me for it. But you have failed to keep your promise, and now, 
as it has turned out, you have discharged your wrath on me, and 
I have lost by not holding my peace." 

Thereupon she goes back to the room where my lord Yvain is 
waiting, comfortably guarded by her vigilance. But he is ill at ease 
when he cannot see the lady, and he pays no attention, and hears 
no word of the report which the damsel brings to him. The lady, 
too, is in great perplexity all night, being worried about how she 
should defend the spring; and she begins to repent of her action to 
the damsel, whom she had blamed and insulted and treated with 
contempt. She feels very sure and certain that not for any reward 
or bribe, nor for any affection which she may bear him, would 
the maiden ever have mentioned him; and that she must love her 


friend for that. Thus, lo! the lady is completely changed: she fears 
now that she to whom she had spoken harshly will never love her 
again devotedly; and him whom she had repulsed, she now loy¬ 
ally and with good reason pardons, seeing that he had done her no 
wrong. So she argues as if he were in her presence there, and thus 
she begins her argument: "Come," she says, "canst thou deny that 
my lord was killed by thee?" "That," says he, "I cannot deny. In¬ 
deed, I fully admit it." "Tell me, then, the reason of thy deed. Didst 
thou do it to injure me, prompted by hatred or by spite?" "May 
death not spare me now, if I did it to injure you." "In that case, 
thou hast done me no wrong, nor art thou guilty of aught toward 
him. For he would have killed thee, if he could. So it seems to 
me that I have decided well and righteously." Thus, by her own 

mon sense, how that there is no cause for hating him; thus she 
frames the matter to conform with her desire, and by her own ef¬ 
forts she kindles her love, as a bush which only smokes with the 
flame beneath, until some one blows it or stirs it up. If the damsel 
should come in now, she would win the quarrel for which she had 
been so reproached, and by which she had been so hurt. And next 
morning, in fact, she appeared again, taking the subject up where 
she had let it drop. Meanwhile, the lady bowed her head, knowing 
she had done wrong in attacking her. But now she is anxious to 
make amends, and to inquire concerning the name, character, and 
lineage of the knight: so she wisely humbles herself, and says: "I 
wish to beg your pardon for the insulting words of pride which 
in my rage I spoke to you: I will follow your advice. So tell me 
now, if possible, about the knight of whom you have spoken so 

he is suited to become my mate, and provided he be so disposed, 
I promise you to make him my husband and lord of my domain. 

me by saying: ’This is she who took him who killed her lord.’" "In 
God’s name, lady, so shall it be. You will have the gentlest, no- 

his name?" "My lord Yvain." "Upon my word, if he is King Urien’s 
son he is of no mean birth, but very noble, as I well know." "In¬ 
deed, my lady, you say the truth." "And when shall we be able to 
see him?" "In five days’ time." "That would be too long; for I wish 
he were already come. Let him come to-night, or to-morrow, at the 
latest." "My lady, I think no one could fly so far in one day. But I 
shall send one of my squires who can run fast, and who will reach 
King Arthur’s court at least by to-morrow night, I think; that is 
the place we must seek for him." "That is a very long time. The 
days are long. But tell him that to-morrow night he must be back 
here, and that he must make greater haste than usual. If he will 
only do his best, he can do two days’ journey in one. Moreover, 
to-night the moon will shine; so let him turn night into day. And 
when he returns I will give him whatever he wishes me to give." 
"Leave all care of that to me; for you shall have him in your hands 
the day after to-morrow at the very latest. Meanwhile you shall 
summon your men and confer with them about the approaching 
visit of the King. In order to make the customary defence of your 
spring it behoves you to consult with them. None of them will 
be so hardy as to dare to boast that he will present himself. In 
that case you will have a good excuse for saving that it behoves 
you to marry again. A certain knight, highly qualified, seeks your 
hand; but you do not presume to accept him without their unan¬ 
imous consent. And I warrant what the outcome will be: I know 

the burden which would be too heavy for them, they will fall at 
your feet and speak their gratitude; for thus their responsibility 
will be at an end. For, whoever is afraid of his own shadow will¬ 
ingly avoids, if possible, any meeting with lance or spear; for such 
games a coward has no use." "Upon my word," the lady replies, "so I 
would have it, and so I consent, having already conceived the plan 
which you have expressed; so that is what we shall do. But why 
do you tarry here? Go, without delay, and take measures to bring 
him here, while I shall summon my liege-men." Thus concluded 
their conference. And the damsel pretends to send to search for 
my lord Yvain in his country; while every day she has him bathed, 
and washed, and groomed. And besides this she prepares for him 
a robe of red scarlet stuff, brand new and lined with spotted fur. 
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Laudunet, of whom they sing a lay. That very day without de¬ 
lay he married her, and the wedding was celebrated. There were 
plenty of mitres and croziers there, for the lady had summoned 
her bishops and abbots. Great was the joy and rejoicing, there 
were many people, and much wealth was displayed—more than I 
could tell you of, were I to devote much thought to it. It is better 
to keep silent than to be inadequate. So my lord Yvain is mas¬ 
ter now, and the dead man is quite forgot. He who killed him is 
now married to his wife, and they enjoy the marriage rights. The 
people love and esteem their living lord more than they ever did 
the dead. They served him well at his marriage-feast, until the 
eve before the day when the King came to visit the marvellous 
spring and its stone, bringing with him upon this expedition his 
companions and all those of his household; not one was left be¬ 
hind. And my lord Kay remarked: "Ah, what now has become of 
Yvain, who after his dinner made the boast that he would avenge 
his cousin’s shame? Evidently he spoke in his cups. I believe that 
he has run away. He would not dare to come back for anything. 
He was very presumptuous to make such a boast. He is a bold 

who has no proof of his great feats except the words of some false 
flatterer. There is a great difference between a coward and a hero; 
for the coward seated beside the fire talks loudly about himself, 
holding all the rest as fools, and thinking that no one knows his 

related by some one else. And yet I maintain that the coward is 
not wrong to praise and vaunt himself, for he will find no one 
else to he for him. If he does not boast of his deeds, who will? 

brave, but discard the cowards." When my lord Kay had spoken 
thus, my lord Gawain made this reply: "My lord Kay, have some 
mercy now! Since my lord Yvain is not here, you do not know 
what business occupies him. Indeed, he never so debased himself 
as to speak any ill of you compared with the gracious things he 
has said." "Sire," says Kay, "I’ll hold my peace. I’ll not say another 
word to-day, since I see you are offended by my speech." Then the 
King, in order to see the rain, poured a whole basin full of wa¬ 
ter upon the stone beneath the pine, and at once the rain began 
to pour. It was not long before my lord Yvain without delay en¬ 
tered the forest fully armed, tiding faster than a gallop on a large, 
sleek steed, strong, intrepid, and fleet of foot. And it was my lord 

come might be, he always wished to begin the fight and joust the 
first, or else he would be much incensed. Before all the rest, he 
requested the King to allow him to do battle first. The King says: 
"Kay, since it is your wish, and since you are the first to make the 
request, the favour ought not to be denied." Kay thanks him first, 
then mounts his steed. If now my lord Yvain can inflict a mild dis¬ 
grace upon him, he will be very glad to do so; for he recognises 
him by his arms. Each grasping his shield by the straps, they rush 
together. Spurring their steeds, they lower the lances, which they 
hold tightly gripped. Then they thrust them forward a little, so 
that they grasped them by the leather-wrapped handles, and so 
that when they came together they were able to deal such cruel 
blows that both lances broke in splinters clear to the handle of the 
shaft. My lord Yvain gave him such a mighty blow that Kay took a 
summersault from out of his saddle and struck with his helmet on 
the ground. My lord Yvain has no desire to inflict upon him fur¬ 
ther harm, but simply dismounts and takes his horse. This pleased 
them all, and many said: "Ah, ah, see how you prostrate lie, who 
but now held others up to scorn! And yet it is only right to pardon 
you this time; for it never happened to you before.” Thereupon my 
lord Yvain approached the King, leading the horse in his hand by 

"now take this steed, for I should do wrong to keep back anything 
of yours.” "And who are you?” the King replies; "I should never 
know you, unless I heard your name, or saw you without your 
arms." Then my lord told him who he was, and Kay was overcome 
with shame, mortified, humbled, and discomfited, for having said 
that he had run away. But the others were greatly pleased, and 
made much of the honour he had won. Even the King was greatly 
gratified, and my lord Gawain a hundred times more than any one 
else. For he loved his company more than that of any other knight 


he knew. And the King requested him urgently to tell him, if it be 
his will, how he had fared; for he was very curious to learn all 
about his adventure; so the King begs him to tell the truth. And 
he soon told him all about the service and kindness of the damsel, 
not passing over a single word, not forgetting to mention any¬ 
thing. And after this he invited the King and all his knights to 
come to lodge with him, saying they would be doing him great 
honour in accepting his hospitality. And the King said that for an 
entire week he would gladly do him the honour and pleasure, and 
would bear him company. And when my lord Yvain had thanked 
him, they tarry no longer there, but mount and take the most di¬ 
rect road to the town. My lord Yvain sends in advance of the com¬ 
pany a squire beating a crane-falcon, in order that they might not 
take the lady by surprise, and that her people might decorate the 
streets against the arrival of the King. When the lady heard the 
news of the King’s visit she was greatly pleased; nor was there 

And the lady summons them all and requests them to go to meet 
him, to which they make no objection or remonstrance, all being 

Mounted on great Spanish steeds, they all go to meet the King 
of Britain, saluting King Arthur first with great courtesy and then 
all his company. "Welcome," they say, "to this company, so full 
of honourable men! Blessed be he who brings them hither and 
presents us with such fair guests!" At the King’s arrival the town 
resounds with the joyous welcome which they give. Silken stuffs 
are taken out and hung aloft as decorations, and they spread 
tapestries to walk upon and drape the streets with them, while 
they wait for the King’s approach. And they make still another 
preparation, in covering the streets with awnings against the hot 
rays of the sun. Bells, horns, and trumpets cause the town to 
ring so that God’s thunder could not have been heard. The maid¬ 
ens dance before him, flutes and pipes are played, kettle-drums, 
drums, and cymbals are beaten. On their part the nimble youths 
leap, and all strive to show their delight. With such evidence of 
their joy, they welcome the King fittingly. And the Lady came 
forth, dressed in imperial garb a robe of fresh ermine—and upon 
her head she wore a diadem all ornamented with rubies. No cloud 
was there upon her face, but it was so gay and full of joy that 
she was more beautiful, I think, than any goddess. Around her 
the crowd pressed close, as they cried with one accord: "Welcome 
to the King of kings and lord of lords!" The King could not re¬ 
ply to all before he saw the lady coming toward him to hold his 
stirrup. However, he would not wait for this, but hastened to dis¬ 
mount himself as soon as he caught sight of her. Then she salutes 
him with these words: "Welcome a hundred thousand times to 
the King, my lord, and blessed be his nephew, my lord Gawain!" 
The King replies: "I wish all happiness and good luck to your fair 
body and your face, lovely creature!" Then clasping her around 
the waist, the King embraced her gaily and heartily as she did him, 

she welcomed them, but no one ever heard of any people who 
were so honourably received and served. I might tell you much 
of the joy should I not be wasting words, but I wish to make brief 
mention of an acquaintance which was made in private between 
the moon and the sun. Do you know of whom I mean to speak? 

them all, ought surely to be called the sun. I refer, of course, to 
my lord Gawain, for chivalry is enhanced by him just as when the 
morning sun sheds its rays abroad and lights all places where it 
shines. And I call her the moon, who cannot be otherwise because 
of her sense and courtesy. However, I call her so not only because 

brunette, prudent, clever, and polite. As her acquaintance grows 
with my lord Gawain, he values her highly and gives her his love 
as to his sweetheart, because she had saved from death his com¬ 
panion and friend; he places himself freely at her service. On her 

how she protected him from the hands of those who were seek¬ 
ing him; how he was in their midst but they did not see him. My 
lord Gawain laughed aloud at this story of hers, and then he said: 
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approaching rapidly upon a black palfrey with white forefeet. As 
she got down before the tent no one helped her to dismount, and 
no one went to take her horse. As soon as she made out the King, 
she let her mantle fall, and thus displayed she entered the tent and 
came before the King, announcing that her mistress sent greetings 
to the King, and to my lord Gawain and all the other knights, ex¬ 
cept Yvain, that disloyal traitor, liar, hypocrite, who had deserted 
her deceitfully. "She has seen clearly the treachery of him who 
pretended he was a faithful lover while he was a false and treach¬ 
erous thief. This thief has traduced my lady, who was all unpre¬ 
pared for any evil, and to whom it never occurred that he would 
steal her heart away. Those who love truly do not steal hearts 

called thieves, who themselves go about deceitfully making love, 
but in whom there is no real knowledge of the matter. The lover 
takes his lady’s heart, of course, but he does not run away with it; 
rather does he treasure it against those thieves who, in the guise 
of honourable men, would steal it from him. But those are deceit¬ 
ful and treacherous thieves who vie with one another in stealing 
hearts for which they care nothing. The true lover, wherever he 
may go, holds the heart dear and brings it back again. But Yvain 


well knew. So, in fear, he shut himself up in his little house, and 
taking some bread and fresh water, he charitably set it outside the 
house on a narrow window-ledge. And thither the other comes, 
hungry for the bread which he takes and eats. I do not believe that 
he ever before had tasted such hard and bitter bread. The measure 
of barley kneaded with the straw, of which the bread, sourer than 

was musty and as dry as bark. But hunger torments and whets 
his appetite, so that the bread tasted to him like sauce. For hunger 

Yvain soon ate the hermit’s bread, which tasted good to him, and 
drank the cool water from the jar. When he had eaten, he betook 
himself again to the woods in search of stags and does. And when 
he sees him going away, the good man beneath his roof prays God 
to defend him and guard him lest he ever pass that way again. 
But there is no creature, with howsoever little sense, that will not 
gladly return to a place where he is kindly treated. So, not a day 
passed while he was in this mad fit that he did not bring to his 

took it upon himself to remove the skin and set a good quantity 
of the venison to cook; and the bread and the water in the jug was 
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sends him also a robe of spotted fur, a coat, and a mantle of scarlet 
silk. The damsel takes them, and leads in her right hand an ex¬ 
cellent palfrey. And she added to these, of her own store, a shirt, 

these things she quickly set out, and found him still asleep where 
she had left him. After putting her horse in an enclosure where 
she tied him fast, she came with the clothes and the ointment to 
the place where he was asleep. Then she made so bold as to ap¬ 
proach the madman, so that she could touch and handle him: then 
taking the ointment she rubbed him with it until none remained 
in the box, being so solicitous for his recovery that she proceeded 
to anoint him all over with it; and she used it so freely that she 

it was well employed. She rubbed his temples and forehead, and 
his whole body down to the ankles. She rubbed his temples and 
his whole body so much there in the hot sunshine that the mad¬ 
ness and the depressing gloom passed completely out of his brain. 
But she was foolish to anoint his body, for of that there was no 
need. If she had had five measures of it she would doubtless have 
done the same thing. She carries off the box, and takes hidden 
refuge by her horse. But she leaves the robe behind, wishing that, 
if God calls him back to fife, he may see it all laid out, and may 
take it and put it on. She posts herself behind an oak tree until 
he had slept enough, and was cured and quite restored, having re¬ 
gained his wits and memory. Then he sees that he is as naked as 
ivory, and feels much ashamed; but he would have been yet more 
ashamed had he known what had happened. As it is, he knows 
nothing but that he is naked. He sees the new robe lying before 
him, and marvels greatly how and by what adventure it had come 
there. But he is ashamed and concerned, because of his nakedness, 

upon him there and recognised him. Meanwhile, he clothes him¬ 
self and looks out into the forest to see if any one was approaching. 
He tries to stand up and support himself, but cannot summon the 
strength to walk away, for his sickness has so affected him that he 
can scarcely stand upon his feet. Thereupon, the damsel resolves 
to wait no longer, but, mounting, she passed close by him, as if un- 

the help, which he needed so much to lead him away to some 
lodging-place, where he might recruit his strength, he calls out to 
her with all his might. And the damsel, for her part, looks about 
her as if not knowing what the trouble is. Confused, she goes 
hither and thither, not wishing to go straight up to him. Then 
he begins to call again: "Damsel, come this way, here!" And the 
damsel guided toward him her soft-stepping palfrey. By this ruse 
she made him think that she knew nothing of him and had never 
seen him before; in so doing she was wise and courteous. When 
she had come before him, she said: "Sir knight, what do you desire 
that you call me so insistently?" "Ah," said he, "prudent damsel, 
I have found myself in this wood by some mishap—I know not 
what. For God’s sake and your belief in Him, I pray you to lend 
me, taking my word as pledge, or else to give me outright, that 
palfrey you are leading in your hand." "Gladly, sire: but you must 
accompany me whither I am going." "Which way?" says he. "To a 
town that stands near by, beyond the forest." "Tell me, damsel, if 

not very well. For the next two weeks at least you ought to rest. 
Take this horse, which I hold in my right hand, and we shall go to 
our lodging-place." And he, who had no other desire, takes it and 
mounts, and they proceed until they come to a bridge over a swift 
and turbulent stream. And the damsel throws into the water the 
empty box she is carrying, thinking to excuse herself to her mis- 

the box fall into the water for, when her palfrey stumbled under 
her, the box slipped from her gasp, and she came near falling in 

to invent this story when she comes into her mistress’ presence. 
Together they held their way until they came to the town, where 

for her box and ointment: and the damsel repeated to her the lie 
as she had invented it, not daring to tell her the truth. Then the 


again. But since it has happened so, there is nothing more to be 
done about it. One often desires a blessing which turns out to be a 
curse; thus I, who looked for a blessing and joy from this knight, 
have lost the dearest and most precious of my possessions. How¬ 
ever, I beg you to serve him in all respects." "Ah, lady, how wisely 
now you speak! For it would be too bad to convert one misfortune 

Then they say no more about the box, but minister in every 
way they can to the comfort of my lord Yvain, bathing him and 
washing his hair, having him shaved and clipped, for one could 
have taken up a fist full of hair upon his face. His every want is 
satisfied: if he asks for arms, they are furnished him: if he wants 

strong and spirited. He stayed there until, upon a Tuesday, Count 
Alier came to the town with his men and knights, who started fires 

themselves with arms. Some armed and some unarmed, they is¬ 
sued forth to meet the plunderers, who did not deign to retreat 
before them, but awaited them in a narrow pass. My lord Yvain 
struck at the crowd; he had had so long a rest that his strength was 

force that he sent down in a heap, I think, the knight together 
with his horse. The knight never rose again, for his backbone 
was broken and his heart burst within his breast. My lord Yvain 
drew back a little to recover. Then protecting himself completely 
with his shield, he spurred forward to clear the pass. One could 
not have counted up to four before one would have seen him cast 
down speedily four knights. Whereupon, those who were with 
him waxed more brave, for many a man of poor and timid heart, 
at the sight of some brave man who attacks a dangerous task be- 

will drive out the poor heart in his body and give him another like 
to a hero’s for courage. So these men grew brave and each stood 
his ground in the fight and attack. And the lady was up in the 
tower, whence she saw the fighting and the rush to win and gain 
possession of the pass, and she saw lying upon the ground many 
who were wounded and many killed, both of her own party and of 
the enemy, but more of the enemy than of her own. For my courte¬ 
ous, bold, and excellent lord Yvain made them yield just as a falcon 
does the teal. And the men and women who had remained within 
the town declared as they watched the strife: "Ah, what a valiant 
knight! How he makes his enemies yield, and how fierce is his at¬ 
tack! He was about him as a lion among the fallow deer, when he 
is impelled by need and hunger. Then, too, all our other knights 
are more brave and daring because of him, for, were it not for him 
alone, not a lance would have been splintered nor a sword drawn 
to strike. When such an excellent man is found he ought to be 
loved and dearly prized. See now how he proves himself, see how 

bare sword, see how he presses the enemy and follows them up, 
how he comes boldly to attack them, then gives away and turns 
about; but he spends little time in giving away, and soon returns 
to the attack. See him in the fray again, how lightly he esteems 
his shield, which he allows to be cut in pieces mercilessly. Just see 
how keen he is to avenge the blows which are dealt at him. For, 
if some one should use all the forest of Argone to make lances for 
him, I guess he would have none left by night. For he breaks all 
the lances that they place in his socket, and calls for more. And 

wrought such havoc with Durendal against the Turks at Ronceval 
or in Spain! If he had in his company some good companions like 
himself, the traitor, whose attack we are suffering, would retreat 

Then they say that the woman would be blessed who should be 
loved by one who is so powerful in arms, and who above all others 
may be recognised as a taper among candles, as a moon among the 
stars, and as the sun above the moon. He so won the hearts of all 
that the prowess which they see in him made them wish that he 
had taken their lady to wife, and that he were master of the land. 

Thus men and women alike praised him, and in doing so they 
but told the truth. For his attack on his adversaries was such that 
they vie with one another in flight. But he presses hard upon their 
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heels, and all his companions follow him, for by his side they feel 
as safe as if they were enclosed in a high and thick stone wall. The 
pursuit continues until those who flee become exhausted, and the 

roll over upon the dead as they wound and kill each other. They 
work dreadful destruction upon each other; and meanwhile the 
Count flees with my lord Yvain after him, until he comes up with 
him at the foot of a steep ascent, near the entrance of a strong place 
which belonged to the Count. There the Count was stopped, with 

lord Yvain received his surrender. For as soon as he held him in 
his hands, and they were left just man to man, there was no fur¬ 
ther possibility of escape, or of yielding, or of self-defence; so the 
Count pledged his word to go to surrender to the lady of Noroison 
as her prisoner, and to make such peace as she might dictate. And 

to him his sword. Thus he won the honour of leading off the Count 

fore they themselves arrived. While all come forth to meet them, 
the lady herself leads the way. My lord Yvain holds his prisoner 

to her wishes and demands, and secured her by his word, oath, 
and pledges. Giving her pledges, he swears to her that he will al¬ 
ways live on peaceful terms with her, and will make good to her 
all the loss which she can prove, and will build up again the houses 
which he had destroyed. When these things were agreed upon in 
accordance with the lady’s wish, my lord Yvain asked leave to de¬ 
part. But she would not have granted him this permission had he 
been willing to take her as his mistress, or to marry her. But he 
would not allow himself to be followed or escorted a single step, 
but rather departed hastily: in this case entreaty was of no avail. 
So he started out to retrace his path, leaving the lady much cha¬ 
grined, whose joy he had caused a while before. When he will not 
tarry longer she is the more distressed and ill at ease in proportion 
to the happiness he had brought to her, for she would have wished 


humility. My lord Yvain knows for a truth that the lion is thanking 
him and doing him homage because of the serpent which he had 
killed, thereby delivering him from death. He was greatly pleased 
by this episode. He cleaned his sword of the serpent’s poison and 
filth; then he replaced it in its scabbard, and resumed his way. And 
the lion walks close by his side, unwilling henceforth to part from 

protect him. He goes ahead until he scents in the wind upon his 
way some wild beasts feeding; then hunger and his nature prompt 
him to seek his prey and to secure his sustenance. It is his nature 
so to do. He started ahead a little on the trail, thus showing his 
master that he had come upon and detected the odour and scent of 
some wild game. Then he looks at him and halts, wishing to serve 
his every wish, and unwilling to proceed against his will. Yvain 
understands by his attitude that he is showing that he awaits his 
pleasure. He perceives this and understands that if he holds back 
he will hold back too, and that if he follows him he will seize the 
game which he has scented. Then he incites and cries to him, as 
he would do to hunting-dogs. At once the lion directed his nose 
to the scent which he had detected, and by which he was not de¬ 
ceived, for he had not gone a bow-shot when he saw in a valley a 
deer grazing all alone. This deer he will seize, if he has his way. 
And so he did, at the first spring, and then drank its blood still 
warm. When he had killed it he laid it upon his back and carried 
it back to his master, who thereupon conceived a greater affection 
for him, and chose him as a companion for all his fife, because of 
the great devotion he found in him. It was near nightfall now, and 
it seemed good to him to spend the night there, and strip from the 

the skin along the rib, and taking a steak from the loin he strikes 
from a flint a spark, which he catches in some dry brush-wood; 

the fire, and roasts it until it is quite cooked through. But there 
was no pleasure in the meal, for there was no bread, or wine, or 
salt, or cloth, or knife, or anything else. While he was eating, the 
lion lay at his feet; nor a movement did he make, but watched him 
steadily until he had eaten all that he could eat of the steak. What 
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then the damsel came out of a room, with her graceful body 
■ face so fair and pleasing to look upon. She was very sim- 
sad and quiet as she came, for there was no end to the grief 
: she walked with her head bowed to the ground. And her 
, too, came in from an adjoining room, for the gentleman 
it for them to meet his guest. They entered with their man- 
ipped about them to conceal their tears; and he bid them 
tack their mantles, and hold up their heads, saying: "You 
Lot to hesitate to obey my behests, for God and good fortune 

will fight against the giant. Delay no longer now to throw 
ves at his feet!" "May God never let me see that!" my lord 

:rate themselves at my feet. May God defend me from ever 
place to such pride as to let them fall at my feet! Indeed, I 
never forget the shame which I should feel; but I should be 
ad if they would take comfort until to-morrow, when they 
e whether God will consent to aid them. I have no other 
to make, except that the giant may come in such good 
at I be not compelled to break my engagement elsewhere; 
>uld not fail for anything to be present to-morrow noon at 
atest business I could ever undertake." Thus he is unwill- 
■eassure them completely, for he fears that the giant may 
ne early enough to allow him to reach in time the damsel 
imprisoned in the chapel. Nevertheless, he promises them 
to arouse good hope in them. They all alike join in thank- 
1, for they place great confidence in his prowess, and they 
ie must be a very good man, when they see the lion by 
: as confident as a lamb would be. They take comfort and 
because of the hope they stake on him, and they indulge 
•ief no more. When the time came they led him off to bed 
ghtly lighted room; both the damsel and her mother es- 







the skin a large piece of his thigh, together with the nerves and us at court! It was she who prompted madame to clothe us with 

flesh. The giant escaped his clutches, roaring and bellowing like a her clothes of vair. Henceforth the situation will change, for there 

bull, for the lion had badly wounded him. Then raising his stake in will be no one to speak for us! Cursed be he who is the cause of 

both hands, he thought to strike him, but missed his aim, when the our loss! For we shall fare badly in all this. There will be no one 

lion leaded backward so he missed his blow, and fell exhausted be- to utter such advice as this: ’My lady, give this vair mantle, this 

side my lord Yvain, but without either of them touching the other, cloak, and this garment to such and such an honest dame! Truly, 
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such charity will be well employed, for she is in very dire need 
of them.’ No such words as these shall be uttered henceforth, for 
there is no one else who is frank and courteous; but every one 
solicits for himself rather than for some one else, even though he 
have no need." 

Thus they were bemoaning their fate; and my lord Yvain who 
was in their midst, heard their complaints, which were neither 
groundless nor assumed. He saw Lunete on her knees and stripped 
to her shift, having already made confession, and besought God’s 
mercy for her sins. Then he who had loved her deeply once came 
to her and raised her up, saying: "My damsel, where are those who 
blame and accuse you? Upon the spot, unless they refuse, battle 
will be offered them." And she, who had neither seen nor looked 
at him before, said: "Sire, you come from God in this time of my 
great need! The men who falsely accuse me are all ready before 
me here; if you had been a little later I should soon have been re¬ 
duced to fuel and ashes. You have come here in my defence, and 
may God give you the power to accomplish it in proportion as 
I am guiltless of the accusation which is made against me!" The 
seneschal and his two brothers heard these words. "Ah!" they ex¬ 
claim, "woman, chary of uttering truth but generous with lies! He 

knight must be simple-minded who has come here to die for thee, 
for he is alone and there are three of us. My advice to him is that 
he turn back before any harm shall come to him." Then he replies, 
as one impatient to begin: "Whoever is afraid, let him run away! I 
am not so afraid of your three shields that I should go off defeated 
without a blow. I should be indeed discourteous, if, while yet un¬ 
scathed and in perfect case, I should leave the place and field to 
you. Never, so long as I am alive and sound, will I run away before 
such threats. But I advise thee to set free the damsel whom thou 

and she has assured me upon the salvation of her soul, that she 
never committed, or spoke, or conceived any treason against her 
mistress. I believe implicitly what she has told me, and will defend 
her as best I can, for I consider the righteousness of her cause to be 
in my favour. For, if the truth be known, God always sides with 
the righteous cause, for God and the Right are one; and if they 

aid than thou." Then the other responds imprudently that he may 

jury, provided that his lion shall not do him harm. And he replies 
that he never brought the lion to champion his cause, nor does he 
wish any but himself to take a hand: but if the lion attacks him, 
let him defend himself against him as best he can, for concerning 
him he will give no guarantee. Then the other answers: "What¬ 
ever thou mayst say; unless thou now warn thy lion, and make 
him stand quietly to one side, there is no use of thy longer staying 
here, but begone at once, and so shalt thou be wise; for throughout 
this country every one is aware how this girl betrayed her lady, 

"May the Holy Spirit forbid!" says he who knows the truth; "may 
God not let me stir from here until I have delivered her!" Then he 

obediently. 

The lion now withdrew, and the parley and quarrel being ended 
between them two, they all took their distance for the charge. The 
three together spurred toward him, and he went to meet them at 
a walk. He did not wish to be overturned or hurt at this first en¬ 
counter. So he let them split their lances, while keeping his entire, 
making for them a target of his shield, whereon each one broke his 
lance. Then he galloped off until he was separated from them by 

reached the seneschal before his two brothers, and breaking his 
lance upon his body, he carried him to earth in spite of himself, 
and he gave him such a powerful blow that for a long while he lay 
stunned, incapable of doing him any harm. And then the other 
two came at him with their swords bared, and both deal him great 
blows, but they receive still heavier blows from him. For a single 
one of the blows he deals is more than a match for two of theirs; 
thus he defends himself so well that they have no advantage over 


which attempt the others join, until they begin to press him and 
get the upper hand. Then the lion, who is looking on, delays no 
longer to lend him aid; for it seems to him that he needs it now. 
And all the ladies, who are devoted to the damsel, beseech God re¬ 
peatedly and pray to Him earnestly not to allow the death or the 
defeat of him who has entered the fray on her account. The ladies, 
having no other weapons, thus assist him with their prayers. And 
the lion brings him such effective aid, that at his first attack, he 
strikes so fiercely the seneschal, who was now on his feet, that he 
makes the meshes fly from the hauberk like straw, and he drags 
him down with such violence that he tears the soft flesh from his 
shoulder and all down his side. He strips whatever he touches, so 
that the entrails lie exposed. The other two avenge this blow. 

Now they are all even on the field. The seneschal is marked for 
death, as he turns and welters in the red stream of warm blood 
pouring from his body. The lion attacks the others; for my lord 
Yvain is quite unable, though he did his best by beating or by 
threatening him, to drive him back; but the lion doubtless feels 

him the more for it: so he fiercely attacks them, until they have 
reason to complain of his blows, and they wound him in turn and 
use him badly. When my lord Yvain sees his lion wounded, his 
heart is wroth within his breast, and rightly so; but he makes 
such efforts to avenge him, and presses them so hard, that he com¬ 
pletely reduces them; they no longer resist him, but surrender to 

distress; for he was wounded everywhere, and had good cause 
to be in pain. For his part, my lord Yvain was by no means in a 

anxious about himself as about his lion, which is in distress. Now 
he has delivered the damsel exactly in accordance with his wish, 
and the lady has very willingly dismissed the grudge that she bore 
her. And those men were burned upon the pyre which had been 
kindled for the damsel’s death; for it is right and just that he who 
has misjudged another, should suffer the same manner of death as 
that to which he had condemned the other. Now Lunete is joyous 
and glad at being reconciled with her mistress, and together they 

service so long as life should last; even the lady, who possessed 
unknowingly his heart, begged him insistently to tarry there until 
his lion and he had quite recovered. And he replied: "Lady, I shall 
not now tarry here until my lady removes from me her displeasure 
and anger: then the end of all my labours will come." "Indeed," she 

who cherishes ill-will against you. She ought not to close her door 
against so valorous a knight as you, unless he had done her some 
great wrong." "Lady," he replies, "however great the hardship be, 
I am pleased by what ever may be her will. But speak to me no 
more of that; for I shall say nothing of the cause or crime, except 
to those who are informed of it." "Does any one know it, then, be¬ 
side you two?" "Yes, truly, lady." "Well, tell us at least your name, 
fair sir; then you will be free to go." "Quite free, my lady? No, I 
shall not be free. I owe more than I can pay. Yet, I ought not to 
conceal from you my name. You will never hear of ’The Knight 
with the Lion’ without hearing of me; for I wish to be known by 
that name." "For God’s sake, sir, what does that name mean? For 
we never saw you before, nor have we ever heard mentioned this 
name of yours." "My lady, you may from that infer that my fame is 

pose your will, I would pray you to tarry here." "Really, my lady, 
I should not dare, until I knew certainly that I had regained my 
lady’s good-will." "Well, then, go in God’s name, fair sir; and, if 
it be His will, may He convert your grief and sorrow into joy." 
"Lady," says he, "may God hear your prayer." Then he added softly 
under his breath: "Lady, it is you who hold the key, and, though 
you know it not, you hold the casket in which my happiness is 
kept under lock." 

tance. Lunete alone keeps him company, and he begs her insis¬ 
tently never to reveal the name of her champion. "Sire," says she, 
"I will never do so." Then he further requested her that she should 
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romance, I shall very gladly do so, being so devoted to her service 
as to do anything in the world for her, without any intention of 

occasion, he might say, and I would subscribe to it, that this lady 
surpasses all others who are alive, just as the south wind which 
blows in May or April is more lovely than any other wind. But 
upon my word, I am not one to wish to flatter my lady. I will 
simply say: "The Countess is worth as many queens as a gem is 
worth of pearls and sards." Nay I shall make no comparison, and 
yet it is true in spite of me; I will say, however, that her command 
has more to do with this work than any thought or pains that I 
may expend upon it. Here Chretien begins his book about the 
Knight of the Cart. The material and the treatment of it are given 
and furnished to him by the Countess, and he is simply trying to 
carry out her concern and intention. Here he begins the story. 

Upon a certain Ascension Day King Arthur had come from 
Caerleon, and had held a very magnificent court at Camelot as 
was fitting on such a day. After the feast the King did not quit 
his noble companions, of whom there were many in the hall. The 
Queen was present, too, and with her many a courteous lady able 
to converse in French. And Kay, who had furnished the meal, was 
eating with the others who had served the food. While Kay was 
sitting there at meat, behold there came to court a knight, well 
equipped and fully armed, and thus the knight appeared before 
the King as he sat among his lords. He gave him no greeting, but 
spoke out thus: "King Arthur, I hold in captivity knights, ladies, 

not because of any intention to restore them to thee that I make 
reference to them here; rather do I wish to proclaim and serve 
thee notice that thou hast not the strength or the resources to en¬ 
able thee to secure them again. And be assured that thou shalt 
die before thou canst ever succour them." The King replies that he 

theless, he is filled with grief. Then the knight makes as if to go 
away, and turns about, without tarrying longer before the King; 
but after reaching the door of the hall, he does not go down the 
stairs, but stops and speaks from there these words: "King, if in 
thy court there is a single knight in whom thou hast such confi¬ 
dence that thou wouldst dare to entrust to him the Queen that he 

I will promise to await him there, and will surrender to thee all 
the prisoners whom I hold in exile in my country if he is able to 
defend the Queen and if he succeeds in bringing her back again." 
Many who were in the palace heard this challenge, and the whole 
court was in an uproar. Kay, too, heard the news as he sat at meat 
with those who served. Leaving the table, he came straight to the 
King, and as if greatly enraged, he began to say: "O King, I have 
served thee long, faithfully, and loyally; now I take my leave, and 
shall go away, having no desire to serve thee more." The King was 
grieved at what he heard, and as soon as he could, he thus replied 
to him: "Is this serious, or a joke?" And Kay replied: "O King, fair 
sire, I have no desire to jest, and I take my leave quite seriously. No 
other reward or wages do I wish in return for the service I have 
given you. My mind is quite made up to go away immediately." 
"Is it in anger or in spite that you wish to go?" the King inquired; 
"seneschal, remain at court, as you have done hitherto, and be as¬ 
sured that I have nothing in the world which I would not give you 


need of that. I would not accept for each day’s pay a measure of 
fine pure gold." Thereupon, the King in great dismay went off to 
seek the Queen. "My lady," he says, "you do not know the demand 
that the seneschal makes of me. He asks me for leave to go away, 
and says he will no longer stay at court; the reason of this I do not 
know. But he will do at your request what he will not do for me. 
Go to him now, my lady dear. Since he will not consent to stay 

fall at his feet, for I should never again be happy if I should lose 
his company." The King sends the Queen to the seneschal, and she 

said: "Kay, you may be very sure that I am greatly troubled by the 
news I have heard of you. I am grieved to say that I have been 
told it is your intention to leave the King. How does this come 
about? What motive have you in your mind? I cannot think that 
you are so sensible or courteous as usual. I want to ask you to 
remain: stay with us here, and grant my prayer." "Lady," he says, 
"I give you thanks; nevertheless, I shall not remain." The Queen 
again makes her request, and is joined by all the other knights. 
And Kay informs her that he is growing tired of a service which is 
unprofitable. Then the Queen prostrates herself at full length be¬ 
fore his feet. Kay beseeches her to rise, but she says that she will 
never do so until he grants her request. Then Kay promises her to 

he is about to ask. "Kay," she says, "he will grant it, whatever it 
may be. Come now, and we shall tell him that upon this condi¬ 
tion you will remain." So Kay goes away with the Queen to the 
King’s presence. The Queen says: "I have had hard work to detain 
Kay; but I have brought him here to you with the understanding 
that you will do what he is going to ask." The King sighed with 
satisfaction, and said that he would perform whatever request he 
might make. 

"Sire," says Kay, "hear now what I desire, and what is the gift 
you have promised me. I esteem myself very fortunate to gain 
such a boon with your consent. Sire, you have pledged your word 
that you would entrust to me my lady here, and that we should 
go after the knight who awaits us in the forest." Though the King 
is grieved, he trusts him with the charge, for he never went back 
upon his word. But it made him so ill-humoured and displeased 
that it plainly showed in his countenance. The Queen, for her 
part, was sorry too, and all those of the household say that Kay 
had made a proud, outrageous, and mad request. Then the King 
took the Queen by the hand, and said: "My lady, you must accom¬ 
pany Kay without making objection." And Kay said: "Hand her 
over to me now, and have no fear, for I shall bring her back per¬ 
fectly happy and safe." The King gives her into his charge, and he 
takes her off. After them all the rest go out, and there is not one 
who is not sad. You must know that the seneschal was fully armed, 
and his horse was led into the middle of the courtyard, together 
with a palfrey, as is fitting, for the Queen. The Queen walked up to 
the palfrey, which was neither restive nor hard-mouthed. Griev¬ 
ing and sad, with a sigh the Queen mounts, saying to herself in a 

it, I am sure you would never allow me without interference to be 
led away a step." She thought she had spoken in a very low tone; 
but Count Guinable heard her, who was standing by when she 
mounted. When they started away, as great a lament was made 
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shouting at you as loudly as I could? You surely heard me chal¬ 
lenge you at least two or three times, and you entered in spite of 
me, though I told you I should strike you as soon as I saw you in 
the ford." Then the knight replies to him: "Whoever heard you or 
saw you, let him be damned, so far as I am concerned. I was prob¬ 
ably deep in thought when you forbade me to cross the ford. But 
be assured that I would make you reset it, if I could just lay one 
of my hands on your bridle." And the other replies: "Why, what of 
that? If you dare, you may seize my bridle here and now. I do not 
esteem your proud threats so much as a handful of ashes." And he 
replies: "That suits me perfectly. However the affair may turn out, 
I should like to lay my hands on you." Then the other knight ad¬ 
vances to the middle of the ford, where the other lays his left hand 
upon his bridle, and his right hand upon his leg, pulling, dragging, 
and pressing him so roughly that he remonstrates, thinking that 
he would pull his leg out of his body. Then he begs him to let go, 
saying: "Knight, if it please thee to fight me on even terms, take 
thy shield and horse and lance, and joust with me." He answers: 
"That will I not do, upon my word; for I suppose thou wouldst 
run away as soon as thou hadst escaped my grip." Hearing this, he 

dence for I will pledge thee loyally my word that I shall not flinch 
or run away." Then once again he answers him: "First, thou wilt 
have to swear to that, and I insist upon receiving thy oath that 
thou wilt neither run away nor flinch, nor touch me, nor come 
near me until thou shalt see me on my horse; I shall be treating 
thee very generously, if, when thou art in my hands, I let thee go." 
He can do nothing but give his oath; and when the other hears 
him swear, he gathers up his shield and lance which were floating 
in the ford and by this time had drifted well down-stream; then he 


seizes the shield by the shoulder-straps and lays his lance in rest. 
Then each spurs toward the other as fast as their horses can carry 
them. And he who had to defend the ford first attacks the other, 
striking him so hard that his lance is completely splintered. The 
other strikes him in return so that he throws him prostrate into 
the ford, and the water closes over him. Having accomplished 
that, he draws back and dismounts, thinking he could drive and 
chase away a hundred such. While he draws from the scabbard his 
sword of steel, the other jumps up and draws his excellent flashing 
blade. Then they clash again, advancing and covering themselves 


the damsel said: "O knight, since thou hast granted the mercy he 
asked of thee, if ever thou hast broken any bonds, for my sake now 
be merciful and release this prisoner from his parole. Set him free 

do my utmost to repay thee in any way that thou shalt choose." 
Then he declares himself satisfied with the promise she has made, 

thinking that he will recognise her, which she did not wish. But he 
goes away at once, the knight and the damsel commending him to 
God, and taking leave of him. He grants them leave to go, while 
he himself pursues his way, until late in the afternoon he met a 
damsel coming, who was very fair and charming, well attired and 
richly dressed. The damsel greets him prudently and courteously, 
and he replies: "Damsel, God grant you health and happiness." 
Then the damsel said to him: "Sire, my house is prepared for you, 
if you will accept my hospitality, but you shall find shelter there 
only on condition that you will he with me; upon these terms I 
propose and make the offer." Not a few there are who would have 
thanked her five hundred times for such a gift; but he is much dis¬ 
pleased, and made a very different answer: "Damsel, I thank you 
for the offer of your house, and esteem it highly, but, if you please, 
I should be very sorry to lie with you." "By my eyes," the damsel 
says, "then I retract my offer." And he, since it is unavoidable, lets 
her have her way, though his heart grieves to give consent. He 

pass through sorrow and heaviness. For it is possible that she will 
love him so that she will not wish to part with him. As soon as 
he had granted her wish and desire, she escorts him to a fortified 
place, than which there was none fairer in Thessaly; for it was en¬ 
tirely enclosed by a high wall and a deep moat, and there was no 

Here she had constructed for her residence a quantity of hand¬ 
some rooms, and a large and roomy hall. Riding along a river 
bank, they approached their lodging-place, and a drawbridge was 
lowered to allow them to pass. Crossing the bridge, they entered 
in, and found the hall open with its roof of tiles. Through the 
open door they pass, and see a table laid with a broad white cloth, 
upon which the dishes were set, and the candles burning in their 
stands, and the gilded silver drinking-cups, and two pots of wine, 
one red and one white. Standing beside the table, at the end of 
a bench, they found two basins of warm water in which to wash 
their hands, with a richly embroidered towel, all white and clean, 
with which to dry their hands. No valets, servants, or squires were 
to be found or seen. The knight, removing his shield from about 
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he had made her. Entering one of the rooms, he hears a damsel 
cry aloud, and it was the very one with whom he was about to 
lie. At the same time, he sees the door of another room stand¬ 
ing open, and stepping toward it, he sees right before his eyes a 
knight who had thrown her down, and was holding her naked and 
prostrate upon the bed. She, thinking that he had come of course 
to help her, cried aloud: "Help, help, thou knight, who art my 
guest. If thou dost not take this man away from me, I shall find no 
one to do so; if thou dost not succour me speedily, he will wrong 
me before thy eyes. Thou art the one to he with me, in accor¬ 
dance with thy promise; and shall this man by force accomplish 
his wish before thy eyes? Gentle knight, exert thyself, and make 
haste to bear me aid." He sees that the other man held the damsel 
brutally uncovered to the waist, and he is ashamed and angered 
to see him assault her so; yet it is not jealousy he feels, nor will 
he be made a cuckold by him. At the door there stood as guards 
two knights completely armed and with swords drawn. Behind 
them there stood four men-at-arms, each armed with an axe the 
sort with which you could split a cow down the back as easily as 
a root of juniper or broom. The knight hesitated at the door, and 
thought: "God, what can I do? I am engaged in no less an affair 
than the quest of Queen Guinevere. I ought not to have the heart 
of a hare, when for her sake I have engaged in such a quest. If 
cowardice puts its heart in me, and if I follow its dictates, I shall 

I am ashamed even to have thought of holding back. My heart is 
very sad and oppressed: now I am so ashamed and distressed that 
I would gladly die for having hesitated here so long. I say it not 

honourably rather than live a life of shame! If my path were unob¬ 
structed, and if these men gave me leave to pass through without 
restraint, what honour would I gain? Truly, in that case the great¬ 
est coward alive would pass through; and all the while I hear this 
poor creature calling for help constantly, and reminding me of my 

the door, thrusting in his head and shoulders; glancing up, he sees 
two swords descending. He draws back, and the knights could 
not check their strokes: they had wielded them with such force 
that the swords struck the floor, and both were broken in pieces. 
When he sees that the swords are broken, he pays less attention to 
the axes, fearing and dreading them much less. Rushing in among 
them, he strikes first one guard in the side and then another. The 
two who are nearest him he jostles and thrusts aside, throwing 
them both down flat; the third missed his stroke at him, but the 
fourth, who attacked him, strikes him so that he cuts his mantle 
and shirt, and slices the white flesh on his shoulder so that the 

he strikes between the temples him who was assaulting his host¬ 
ess. Before he departs, he will try to keep his pledge to her. He 

striking him comes at him as fast as he can and, raising his arm 
again, expects to split his head to the teeth with the axe. But the 

such a way that he receives the axe just where the shoulder joins 
the neck, so that they are cleaved apart. Then the knight seizes 

go the knight whom he still held, and looks to his own defence; 
for the knights from the door, and the three men with axes are all 
attacking him fiercely. So he leaped quickly between the bed and 
the wall, and called to them: "Come on now, all of you. If there 
were thirty-seven of you, you would have all the fight you wish, 
with me so favourably placed; I shall never be overcome by you." 
And the damsel watching him, exclaimed: "By my eyes, you need 
have no thought of that henceforth where I am." Then at once she 
dismisses the knights and the men-at-arms, who retire from there 

"Sire you have well defended me against the men of my house¬ 
hold. Come now, and I’ll lead you on." Hand in hand they enter 
the hall, but he was not at all pleased, and would have willingly 
dispensed with her. 

In the midst of the hall a bed had been set up, the sheets of 


spreads. But a covering of two silk cloths had been laid upon 
the couch. The damsel lay down first, but without removing her 

tying the knots. He sweated with the trouble of it all; yet, in the 
midst of all the trouble, his promise impels and drives him on. Is 
this then an actual force? Yes, virtually so; for he feels that he 
is in duty bound to take his place by the damsel’s side. It is his 
promise that urges him and dictates his act. So he lies down at 
once, but like her, he does not remove his shirt. He takes good 
care not to touch her; and when he is in bed, he turns away from 
her as far as possible, and speaks not a word to her, like a monk to 
whom speech is forbidden. Not once does he look at her, nor show 
her any courtesy. Why not? Because his heart does not go out to 
her. She was certainly very fair and winsome, but not every one 
is pleased and touched by what is fair and winsome. The knight 

been entrusted to some one else, so that he cannot bestow it else- 

to be lodged in a single place. All hearts? No, only those which it 
esteems. And he whom love deigns to control ought to prize him¬ 
self the more. Love prized his heart so highly that it constrained it 

I am not inclined to find fault with him, if he lets alone what love 

dispense with it, and that, having no desire to win her love, he 
would not attempt to woo her. So she said: "My lord, if you will 
not feel hurt, I will leave and return to bed in my own room, and 
you will be more comfortable. I do not believe that you are pleased 
with my company and society. Do not esteem me less if I tell you 
what I think. Now take your rest all night, for you have so well 
kept your promise that I have no right to make further request of 
you. So I commend you to God; and shall go away." Thereupon 
she arises: the knight does not object, but rather gladly lets her 
go, like one who is the devoted lover of some one else; the damsel 
clearly perceived this, and went to her room, where she undressed 
completely and retired, saying to herself: "Of all the knights I have 
ever known, I never knew a single knight whom I would value the 
third part of an angevin in comparison with this one. As I under- 

than any ever undertaken by a knight; and may God grant that he 
succeed in it." Then she fell asleep, and remained in bed until the 
next day’s dawn appeared. 

At daybreak she awakes and gets up. The knight awakes too, 
dressing, and putting on his arms, without waiting for any help. 
Then the damsel comes and sees that he is already dressed. Upon 
seeing him, she says: "May this day be a happy one for you." "And 
may it be the same to you, damsel," the knight replies, adding that 

like to accompany you for some distance along the road, if you 
would agree to escort and conduct me according to the customs 

in the kingdom of Logres." In those days the customs and privi¬ 
leges were such that, if a knight found a damsel or lorn maid alone, 

dishonour than he would cut his own throat. And if he assaulted 
her, he would be disgraced for ever in every court. But if, while 

who engaged him in battle, then this other knight might do with 
her what he pleased without receiving shame or blame. This is 
why the damsel said she would go with him, if he had the courage 
and willingness to safe guard her in his company, so that no one 
should do her any harm. And he says to her: "No one shall harm 
you, I promise you, unless he harm me first." "Then," she says, "I 
will go with you." She orders her palfrey to be saddled, and her 
command is obeyed at once. Her palfrey was brought together 
with the knight’s horse. Without the aid of any squire, they both 

her words, he pays no attention to what she says. He likes to think, 
but dislikes to talk. Love very often inflicts afresh the wound it 
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fast as was the pace of the mule. The damsel called out to the promise thee that thou shalt have a worthy reward for the service 

Knight of the Cart: "May God bless thy heart, Sir Knight, with thou hast rendered me. Now I will go away, with the prayer that 

whatever delights thee most!" And he, who heard her gladly, says: God may guard thee from harm." Then the damsel leaves him, as 

"May God bless you, damsel, and give you joy and health!" Then each commends the other to God. But all those who had seen the 

she tells him of her desire. "Knight," she says, "in urgent need I battle in the plain are overjoyed, and in their joy they at once re- 

have come from afar to thee to ask a favour, for which thou wilt lieve the knight of his armour, and honour him in every way they 

deserve the best guerdon I can make to thee; and I believe that can. Then they wash their hands again and take their places at the 

thou wilt yet have need of my assistance." And he replies: "Tell meal, which they eat with better cheer than is their wont. When 

me what it is you wish; and if I have it, you shall have it at once, they had been eating for some time, the gentleman turned to his 

provided it be not something extravagant." Then she says: "It is the guest at his side, and said: "Sire, a long while ago we came hither 

head of the knight whom thou hast just defeated; in truth, thou from the kingdom of Logres. We were born your countrymen, and 

hast never dealt with such a wicked and faithless man. Thou wilt we should like to see you win honour and fortune and joy in this 
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must suffer hardship to obtain her," he replies; "and you are sorely 
wounded, as I see by the wounds and the flowing blood. You will 
not find him who brought her hither so generous as to give her 
up without a struggle; but you must tarry, and have your wounds 
cared for until they are completely healed. I will give you some of 

found, for I am very solicitous about your comfort and your recov¬ 
ery. And the Queen is so confined that no mortal man has access 

resents such treatment, for never was a man so beside himself and 
so desperate as he. But I am well disposed toward you, and will 
gladly give you, so help me God, all of which you stand in need. 

you some that are just as good, and a horse, too, such as you will 
need, though my son will be angry with me. Despite the feelings 
of any one, I will protect you against all men. You will have no 
cause to fear any one excepting him who brought the Queen here. 

not surrender her to you. To be sure, he is my son; but feel no 
concern, for unless he defeats you in battle, he can never do you 
the slightest harm against my will." "Sire," he says, "I thank you. 
But I am losing time here which I do not wish to waste. I have 

Take me where I can find him; for with such arms as I have, I am 
ready to divert myself by giving and receiving blows." "Friend, you 
had better wait two or three weeks until your wounds are healed, 
for it would be well for you to tarry here at least two weeks, and 
not on any account could I allow it, or look on, while you fought 
in my presence with such arms and with such an outfit." And he 
replies: "With your permission, no other arms would be used than 
these, for I should prefer to fight with them, and I should not ask 
for the slightest postponement, adjournment or delay. However, 
in deference to you, I will consent to wait until to-morrow; but 
despite what any one may say, longer I will not wait." Then the 
king assured him that all would be done as he wished; then he 
has the lodging-place prepared, and insistently requests his men, 
who are in the company, to serve him, which they do devotedly. 
And the king, who would gladly have made peace, had it been 
possible, went at once to his son and spoke to him like one who 
desires peace and harmony, saying: "Fair son, be reconciled now 
with this knight without a fight! He has not come here to disport 

great need of rest. If he had taken my advice, he would not have 
rashly undertaken, either this month or the next, the battle which 
he so greatly desires. If thou makest over the Queen to him, dost 
thou fear any dishonour in the deed? Have no fear of that, for no 

one has no rightful claim. He would gladly have entered the bat¬ 
tle at once, though his hands and feet are not sound, but cut and 
wounded." Meleagant answers his father thus: "You are foolish to 

vice in this matter. I should deserve to be drawn apart with horses, 
if I heeded your advice. If he is seeking his honour, so do I seek 
mine; if he is in search of glory, so am I; if he is anxious for the bat¬ 
tle, so am I a hundred times more so than he." "I see plainly," says 
the king, "that thou art intent upon thy mad enterprise, and thou 
shalt have thy fill of it. Since such is thy pleasure, to-morrow thou 
shalt try thy strength with the knight." "May no greater hardship 
ever visit me than that!" Meleagant replies; "I would much rather 
it were to-day than to-morrow. Just see how much more downcast 
I am than is usual! My eyes are wild, and my face is pale! I shall 
have no joy or satisfaction or any cause for happiness until I am 
actually engaged with him." 

The king understands that further advice and prayers are of 
no avail, so reluctantly he leaves his son and, taking a good, 
strong horse and handsome arms, he sends them to him who 
well deserves them, together with a surgeon who was a loyal 
and Christian man. There was in the world no more trusty man, 
and he was more skilled in the cure of wounds than all the doc- 


could, in accordance with the king’s command. Already the news 
was known by the knights and damsels, the ladies and barons 
of all the country-side, and all through the night until daybreak 

country round. When morning came, there was such a press be¬ 
fore the castle that there was not room to move one’s foot. And 
the king, rising early in his distress about the battle, goes directly 
to his son, who had already laced upon his head the helmet which 
was of Poitiers make. No delay or peace is possible, for though the 
king did his best, his efforts are of no effect. In the middle of the 
castle-square, where all the people are assembled, the battle will 
be fought in compliance with the king’s wish and command. The 
king sends at once for the stranger knight, and he is conducted 
to the grounds which were filled with people from the kingdom 
of Logres. For just as people are accustomed to go to church to 
hear the organ on the annual feast-days of Pentecost or Christ¬ 
mas, so they had all assembled now. All the foreign maidens from 
King Arthur’s realm had fasted three days and gone barefoot in 
their shifts, in order that God might endow with strength and 
courage the knight who was to fight his adversary on behalf of 
the captives. Very early, before prime had yet been sounded, both 
of the knights fully armed were led to the place, mounted upon 
two horses equally protected. Meleagant was very graceful, alert, 
and shapely; the hauberk with its fine meshes, the helmet, and 
the shield hanging from his neck-all these became him well. All 
the spectators, however, favoured the other knight, even those 
who wished him ill, and they say that Meleagant is worth nothing 
compared with him. As soon as they were both on the ground, 
the king comes and detains them as long as possible in an effort 
to make peace between them, but he is unable to persuade his son. 
Then he says to them: "Hold in your horses until I reach the top 
of the tower. It will be only a slight favour, if you will wait so 
long for me." Then in sorrowful mood he leaves them and goes 
directly to the place where he knew he would find the Queen. She 
had begged him the evening before to place her where she might 
have an unobstructed view of the battle; he had granted her the 
boon, and went now to seek and fetch her, for he was very anxious 

and took his place at another window on her right. Beside them, 
there were gathered there many knights and prudent dames and 
damsels, who were natives of that land; and there were many oth- 

and prayers. Those who were prisoners were praying for their 
lord, for to God and to him they entrusted their succour and de¬ 
liverance. Then the combatants without delay make all the peo¬ 
ple stand aside; then they clash the shields with their elbows, and 

lently that each sends his lance two arms’ length through his op¬ 
ponent’s shield, causing the lance to split and splinter like a flying 

the shields and helmets crash with such a noise that it seems like a 
mighty thunder-clap; not a breast-strap, girth, rein or surcingle re¬ 
mains unbroken, and the saddle-bows, though strong, are broken 
to pieces. The combatants felt no shame in falling to earth, in view 
of their mishaps, but they quickly spring to their feet, and with¬ 
out waste of threatening words rush at each other more fiercely 
than two wild boars, and deal great blows with their swords of 
steel like men whose hate is violent. Repeatedly they trim the 
helmets and shining hauberks so fiercely that after the sword the 

they stunned and wounded each other with their heavy, wicked 
blows. Many fierce, hard, long bouts they sustained with equal 
honour, so that the onlookers could discern no advantage on ei¬ 
ther side. But it was inevitable that he who had crossed the bridge 
should be much weakened by his wounded hands. The people 
who sided with him were much dismayed, for they notice that his 
strokes are growing weaker, and they fear he will get the worst 
of it; it seemed to them that he was weakening, while Meleagant 

the window of the tower there was a wise maiden who thought 
within herself that the knight had not undertaken the battle ei¬ 
ther on her account or for the sake of the common herd who had 
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Queen; and she thought that, if he knew that she was at the win¬ 
dow seeing and watching him, his strength and courage would 
increase. And if she had known his name, she would gladly have 

said: "Lady, for God’s sake and your own as well as ours, I beseech 
you to tell me, if you know, the name of yonder knight, to the end 
that it may be of some help to him." "Damsel," the Queen replies, 
"you have asked me a question in which I see no hate or evil, but 
rather good intent; the name of the knight, I know, is Lancelot of 
the Lake." "God, how happy and glad at heart I am!" the damsel 
says. Then she leans forward and calls to him by name so loudly 
that all the people hear: "Lancelot, turn about and see who is here 
taking note of thee!" 

When Lancelot heard his name, he was not slow to turn around: 
he turns and sees seated up there at the window of the tower her 

he caught sight of her, he did not turn or take his eyes and face 
from her, defending himself with backhand blows. And Meleagant 
meanwhile attacked him as fiercely as he could, delighted to think 
that the other cannot withstand him now; and they of the country 
are well pleased too, while the foreigners are so distressed that 
they can no longer support themselves, and many of them fall to 
earth either upon their knees or stretched out prone; thus some 
are glad, and some distressed. Then the damsel cried again from 
the window: "Ah, Lancelot, how is it that thou dost now conduct 
thyself so foolishly? Once thou wert the embodiment of prowess 
and of all that is good, and I do not think God ever made a knight 
who could equal thee in valour and in worth. But now we see thee 
so distressed that thou dealest back-hand blows and fightest thy 
adversary, behind thy back. Turn, so as to be on the other side, 
and so that thou canst face toward this tower, for it will help thee 
to keep it in view." Then Lancelot is so ashamed and mortified that 
he hates himself, for he knows full well that all have seen how, for 
some time past, he has had the worst of the fight. Thereupon he 

position between him and the tower. Meleagant makes every ef¬ 
fort to regain his former position. But Lancelot rushes upon him, 
and strikes him so violently upon his body and shield whenever 
he tries to get around him, that he compels him to whirl about two 
or three times in spite of himself. Lancelot’s strength and courage 
grow, partly because he has love’s aid, and partly because he never 
hated any one so much as him with whom he is engaged. Love 
and mortal hate, so fierce that never before was such hate seen, 
make him so fiery and bold that Meleagant ceases to treat it as a 
jest and begins to stand in awe of him, for he had never met or 
known so doughty a knight, nor had any knight ever wounded 
or injured him as this one does. He is glad to get away from him, 
and he winces and sidesteps, fearing his blows and avoiding them. 
And Lancelot does not idly threaten him, but drives him rapidly 

There upon the tower he didder the homage of his blows until 
he came so close that, if he advanced another step, he would lose 
sight of her. Thus Lancelot drove him back and forth repeatedly in 
whatever direction he pleased, always stopping before the Queen, 
his lady, who had kindled the flame which compels him to fix his 
gaze upon her. And this same flame so stirred him against Me¬ 
leagant that he was enabled to lead and drive him wherever he 
pleased. In spite of himself he drives him on like a blind man or a 
man with a wooden leg. The king sees his son so hard pressed that 

and assistance if possible; but if he wishes to proceed courteously, 
he must first beg the Queen’s permission. So he began to say to 
her: "Lady, since I have had you in my power, I have loved you 
and faithfully served and honoured you. I never consciously left 
anything undone in which I saw your honour involved; now repay 
me for what I have done. For I am about to ask you a favour which 
you should not grant unless you do so willingly. I plainly see that 
my son is getting the worst of this battle; I do not speak so because 
of the chagrin I feel, but in order that Lancelot, who has him in his 
power, may not kill him. Nor ought you to wish to see him killed; 
not because he has not wronged both you and him, but because I 

If you will, you can thus repay me for what I have done for you." 


"Fair sire, I am willing to do so at your request," the Queen replies; 
"had I mortal hatred for your son, whom it is true I do not love, yet 
you have served me so well that, to please you, I am quite willing 

Lancelot and Meleagrant heard what was said. The man who is a 
perfect lover is always obedient and quickly and gladly does his 

will, for he loved more than Pyramus, if that were possible for 
any man to do. Lancelot heard what was said, and as soon as the 
last word had issued from her mouth, "since you wish him to de¬ 
sist, I am willing that he should do so," Lancelot would not have 
touched him or made a movement for anything, even if the other 
had killed him. He does not touch him or raise his hand. But Me¬ 
leagant, beside himself with rage and shame when he hears that 
it has been necessary to intercede in his behalf, strikes him with 
all the strength he can muster. And the king went down from the 

thus: "How now? Is this becoming, to strike him when he is not 

thy superior." Then Meleagant, choking with shame, says to the 
king: "I think you must be blind! I do not believe you see a thing. 
Any one must indeed be blind to think I am not better than he." 
"Seek some one to believe thy words!" the king replies, "for all the 
people know whether thou speakest the truth or a he. All of us 
know full well the truth." Then the king bids his barons lead his 
son away, which they do at once in execution of his command: 
they led away Meleagant. But it was not necessary to use force to 
induce Lancelot to withdraw, for Meleagant might have harmed 
him grievously, before he would have sought to defend himself. 
Then the king says to his son: "So help me God, now thou must 

rel once for all and withdraw thy claim." "That is great nonsense 
you have uttered! I hear you speak foolishly. Stand aside! Let us 
fight, and do not mix in our affairs!" But the king says he will take 
a hand, for he knows well that, were the fight to continue, Lancelot 
would kill his son. "He kill me! Rather would I soon defeat and kill 
him, if you would leave us alone and let us fight." Then the king 
says: "So help me God, all that thou sayest is of no avail." "Why is 
that?” he asks. "Because I will not consent. I will not so trust in thy 
folly and pride as to allow thee to be killed. A man is a fool to court 
death, as thou dost in thy ignorance. I know well that thou hatest 
me because I wish to save thy fife. God will not let me see and 
witness thy death, if I can help it, for it would cause me too much 
grief." He talks to him and reproves him until finally peace and 
good-will are restored. The terms of the peace are these: he will 
surrender the Queen to Lancelot, provided that the latter without 
reluctance will fight them again within a year of such time as he 
shall choose to summon him: this is no trial to Lancelot. When 
peace is made, all the people press about, and it is decided that 
the battle shall be fought at the court of King Arthur, who holds 
Britain and Cornwall in his sway: there they decide that it shall 
be. And the Queen has to consent, and Lancelot has to promise, 
that if Meleagant can prove him recreant, she shall come back with 
him again without the interference of any one. When the Queen 
and Lancelot had both agreed to this, the arrangement was con¬ 
cluded, and they both retired and removed their arms. Now the 
custom in the country was that when one issued forth, all the oth¬ 
ers might do so too. All called down blessings upon Lancelot: and 
you may know that he must have felt great joy, as in truth he did. 
All the strangers assemble and rejoice over Lancelot, speaking so 
as to be heard by him: "Sire, in truth we were joyful as soon as 
we heard your name, for we felt sure at once that we should all 

each one strives and presses forward to touch him if possible. Any 
one who succeeded in touching him was more delighted than he 
could tell. There was plenty of joy, and of sorrow too; those who 
were now set free rejoiced unrestrainedly; but Meleagant and his 
followers have not anything they want, but are pensive, gloomy, 
and downcast. The king turns away from the list, taking with him 
Lancelot, who begs him to take him to the Queen. "I shall not fail 

do. And if you like, I will show you Kay the seneschal." At this 
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and said: "So help me God, this blood which I see upon my sheets 
was never brought here by Kay, hut my nose bled during the night, 
and I suppose it must be from my nose." In saying so, she thinks 
she tells the truth. "By my head," says Meleagant, "there is noth¬ 
ing in what you say. Swearing is of no avail, for you are taken in 
your guilt, and the truth will soon be proved." Then he said to the 

that the sheets are not taken from the bed until I return. I wish 
the king to do me justice, as soon as he has seen the truth." Then 
he searched until he found him, and failing at his feet, he said: 
"Sire, come to see what you have failed to guard. Come to see the 
Queen, and you shall see the certain marvels which I have already 

posed myself for the Queen; yet, you are no friend of mine and 

her bed, and I remarked that Kay lies with her every night. Sire, 
for God’s sake, be not angry, if I am disgruntled and if I complain. 
For it is very humiliating for me to be hated and despised by one 

believe it." "Then come, my lord, and see the sheets and the state 
in which Kay has left them. Since you will not believe my words, 
and since you think I am lying, I will show you the sheets and the 
quilt covered with blood from Kay’s wounds." "Come now," says 
the king, "I wish to see for myself, and my eyes will judge of the 
truth." Then the king goes directly to the room, where the Queen 
got up at his approach. He sees that the sheets are blood-stained 
on her bed and on Kay’s alike and he says: "Lady, it is going badly 

me God, never even in a dream was uttered such a monstrous he. 
I think Kay the seneschal is courteous and loyal enough not to 

market-place, nor offer it of my own free will. Surely, Kay is not 
the man to make an insulting proposal to me, and I have never de¬ 
sired and shall never desire to do such a thing myself." "Sire, I shall 
be much obliged to you," says Meleagant to his father, "if Kay shall 
be made to atone for this outrage, and the Queen’s shame thus be 
exposed. It devolves upon you to see that justice is done, and this 
justice I now request and claim. Kay has betrayed King Arthur, 
his lord, who had such confidence in him that he entrusted to him 
what he loved most in the world." "Let me answer, sire," says Kay, 
"and I shall exonerate myself. May God have no mercy upon my 
soul when I leave this world, if I ever lay with my lady! Indeed, I 
should rather be dead than ever do my lord such an ugly wrong, 
and may God never grant me better health than I have now but 
rather kill me on the spot, if such a thought ever entered my mind! 
But I know that my wounds bled profusely last night, and that is 

your son suspects me, but surely he has no right to do so." And 
Meleagant answers him: "So help me God, the devils and demons 
have betrayed you. You grew too heated last night and, as a re¬ 
sult of your exertions, your wounds have doubtless bled afresh. 
There is no use in your denying it; we can see it, and it is per¬ 
fectly evident. It is right that he should atone for his crime, who 
is so plainly taken in his guilt. Never did a knight with so fair a 
name commit such iniquities as this, and yours is the shame for it." 
"Sire, sire," says Kay to the king, "I will defend the Queen and my¬ 
self against the accusation of your son. He harasses and distresses 
me, though he has no ground to treat me so." "You cannot fight," 
the king replies, "you are too ill." "Sire, if you will allow it, I will 
fight with him, ill as I am, and will show him that I am not guilty 
of the crime which he imputes to me." But the Queen, having se- 

knight who will defend the seneschal, if Meleagant dares to urge 
this charge. Then Meleagant said at once: "There is no knight 
without exception, even were he a giant, whom I will not fight 
until one of us is defeated." Then Lancelot came in, and with him 
such a rout of knights that the whole hall was filled with them. As 
soon as he had entered, in the hearing of all, both young and old, 
the Queen told what had happened, and said: "Lancelot, this insult 
has been done me by Meleagant. In the presence of all who hear 
his words he says I have lied, if you do not make him take it back. 
Last night, he asserted, Kay lay with me, because he found my 


sheets, like his, all stained with blood; and he says that he stands 
convicted, unless he will undertake his own defence, or unless 
some one else will fight the battle on his behalf." Lancelot says: 
"You need never use arguments with me. May it not please God 
that either you or he should be thus discredited! I am ready to fight 
and to prove to the extent of my power that he never was guilty 
of such a thought. I am ready to employ my strength in his behalf, 
and to defend him against this charge." Then Meleagant jumped 
up and said: "So help me God, I am pleased and well satisfied with 
that: no one need think that I object." And Lancelot said: "My lord 
king, I am well acquainted with suits and laws, with trials and 
verdicts: in a question of veracity an oath should be taken before 
the fight." Meleagant at once replies: "I agree to take an oath; so 
let the relics be brought at once, for I know well that I am right." 
And Lancelot answers him: "So help me God, no one who ever 
knew Kay the seneschal would doubt his word on such a point." 
Then they call for their horses, and ask that their arms be brought. 
This is promptly done, and when the valets had armed them, they 
were ready for the fight. Then the holy relics are brought forth: 
Meleagant steps forward, with Lancelot by his side, and both fall 
on their knees. Then Meleagant, laying his hands upon the relics, 
swears unreservedly: "So help me God and this holy relic, Kay 
the seneschal lay with the Queen in her bed last night and, had 
his pleasure with her." "And I swear that thou liest," says Lancelot, 
"and furthermore I swear that he neither lay with her nor touched 

lied, and may He bring the truth to light! Moreover, I will take 
another oath and swear, whoever may dislike it or be displeased, 
that if I am permitted to vanquish Meleagant to-day, I will show 
him no mercy, so help me God and these relics here!" The king felt 
no joy when he heard this oath. 

When the oaths had been taken, their horses were brought for¬ 
ward, which were fair and good in every way. Each man mounts 
his own home, and they ride at once at each other as fast as the 
steeds can carry them; and when the horses are in mid-career, the 
knights strike each other so fiercely that there is nothing left of 
the lances in their hands. Each brings the other to earth; however, 
they are not dismayed, but they rise at once and attack each other 
with their sharp drawn swords. The burning sparks fly in the air 
from their helmets. They assail each other so bitterly with the 
drawn swords in their hands that, as they thrust and draw, they 
encounter each other with their blows and will not pause even to 
catch their breath. The king in his grief and anxiety called the 
Queen, who had gone up in the tower to look out from the bal¬ 
cony: he begged her for God’s sake, the Creator, to let them be sep¬ 
arated. "Whatever is your pleasure is agreeable to me," the Queen 
says honestly: "I shall not object to anything you do." Lancelot 
plainly heard what reply the Queen made to the king’s request, 
and from that time he ceased to fight and renounced the strug¬ 
gle at once. But Meleagant does not wish to stop, and continues 
to strike and hew at him. But the king rushes between them and 
stops his son, who declares with an oath that he has no desire for 
peace. He wants to fight, and cares not for peace. Then the king 

shame or harm shall come to thee, if thou wilt do what is right and 
heed my words. Dost thou not remember that thou hast agreed to 
fight him at King Arthur’s court? And dost thou not suppose that 
it would be a much greater honour for thee to defeat him there 
than anywhere else?" The king says this to see if he can so in- 

who was impatient to go in search of my lord Gawain, requests 
leave of the king and Queen to depart. With their permission he 
goes away toward the water-bridge, and after him there followed 
a great company of knights. But it would have suited him very 
well, if many of those who went had stayed behind. They make 
long days’ journeys until they approach the water-bridge, but are 
still about a league from it. Before they came in sight of the bridge, 
a dwarf came to meet them on a mighty hunter, holding a scourge 
with which to urge on and incite his steed. In accordance with 
his instructions, he at once inquired: "Which of you is Lancelot? 
Don’t conceal him from me; I am of your party; tell me confidently, 
for I ask the question for your good." Lancelot replies in his own 
behalf, and says: "I am he whom thou seekest and askest for." "Ah," 
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says the dwarf, "frank knight, leave these people, and trust in me. 
Come along with me alone, for I will take thee to a goodly place. 
Let no one follow thee for anything, but let them wait here; for 
we shall return presently." He, suspecting no harm in this, bids 
all his men stay there, and follows the dwarf who has betrayed 
him. Meanwhile his men who wait for him may continue to ex- 

have no desire to give him up. And his men are in such a state of 
grief at his failure to return that they do not know what steps to 
take. They all say sorrowfully that the dwarf has betrayed them. 
It would be useless to inquire for him: with heavy hearts they be¬ 
gin to search, but they know not where to look for him with any 
hope of finding him. So they all take counsel, and the most rea- 

of the water-bridge, which is close by, to see if they can find my 
lord Gawain in wood or plain, and then with his advice search 
for Lancelot. Upon this plan they all agree without dissension. 
Toward the water-bridge they go, and as soon as they reach the 
bridge, they see my lord Gawain overturned and fallen from the 
bridge into the stream which is very deep. One moment he rises, 
and the next he sinks; one moment they see him, and the next they 
lose him from sight. They make such efforts that they succeed in 
raising him with branches, poles and hooks. He had nothing but 
his hauberk on his back, and on his head was fixed his helmet, 
which was worth ten of the common sort, and he wore his iron 
greaves, which were all rusty with his sweat, for he had endured 
great trials, and had passed victoriously through many perils and 
assaults. His lance, his shield, and horse were all behind on the 

alive. For his body was full of water, and until he got rid of it, they 
did not hear him speak a word. But when his speech and voice 

said could be heard and understood, he tried to speak he inquired 
at once for the Queen, whether those present had any news of her. 
And they replied that she is still with King Bademagu, who serves 
her well and honourably. "Has no one come to seek her in this 
land?" my lord Gawain then inquires of them. And they answer 
him: "Yes, indeed." "Who?" "Lancelot of the Lake," they say, "who 
crossed the sword-bridge, and rescued and delivered her as well 
as all the rest of us. But we have been betrayed by a pot-bellied, 
humpbacked, and crabbed dwarf. He has deceived us shamefully 
in seducing Lancelot from us, and we do not know what he has 
done with him." "When was that?" my lord Gawain inquires. "Sire, 
near here this very day this trick was played on us, while he was 

pied since he entered this land?" Then they begin to tell him all 
about him in detail, and then they tell him about the Queen, how 
she is waiting for him and asserting that nothing could induce 
her to leave the country, until she sees him or hears some credible 
news of him. To them my lord Gawain replies: "When we leave 
this bridge, we shall go to search for Lancelot." There is not one 
who does not advise rather that they go to the Queen at once, and 
have the king seek Lancelot, for it is their opinion that his son 
Meleagant has shown his enmity by having him cast into prison. 
But if the king can learn where he is, he will certainly make him 
surrender him: they can rely upon this with confidence. 

They all agreed upon this plan, and started at once upon their 
way until they drew near the court where the Queen and king 
were. There, too, was Kay the seneschal, and that disloyal man, 
full to overflowing of treachery, who has aroused the greatest anx¬ 
iety for Lancelot on the part of the party which now arrives. They 
feel they have been discomfited and betrayed, and they make great 
lament in their misery. It is not a gracious message which reports 
this mourning to the Queen. Nevertheless, she deports herself 
with as good a grace as possible. She resolves to endure it, as she 
must, for the sake of my lord Gawain. However, she does not so 
conceal her grief that it does not somewhat appear. She has to 
show both joy and grief at once: her heart is empty for Lancelot, 
and to my lord Gawain she shows excessive joy. Every one who 
hears of the loss of Lancelot is grief-stricken and distracted. The 
king would have rejoiced at the coming of my lord Gawain and 
would have been delighted with his acquaintance; but he is so 
sorrowful and distressed over the betrayal of Lancelot that he is 


prostrated and full of grief. And the Queen beseeches him insis¬ 
tently to have him searched for, up and down throughout the land, 
without postponement or delay. My lord Gawain and Kay and all 
the others join in this prayer and request. "Leave this care to me, 
and speak no more of it," the king replies, "for I have been ready 
to do so for some time. Without need of request or prayer this 
search shall be made with thoroughness." Everyone bows in sign 
of gratitude, and the king at once sends messengers through his 
realm, sagacious and prudent men-at-arms, who inquired for him 
throughout the land. They made inquiry for him everywhere, but 
gained no certain news of him. Not finding any, they come back 
to the place where the knights remain; then Gawain and Kay and 
all the others say that they will go in search of him, fully armed 
and lance in rest; they will not trust to sending some one else. 

One day after dinner they were all in the hall putting on their 
arms, and the point had been reached where there was nothing 

he came before the Queen, whose cheeks were by no means rosy! 
For she was in such mourning for Lancelot, of whom she had no 
news, that she had lost all her colour. The valet greeted her as well 
as the king, who was by her side, and then all the others and Kay 

to the king, who took it. The king had it read in the hearing of 
all by one who made no mistake in reading it. The reader knew 

parchment: he says that Lancelot sends greetings to the king as 
his kind lord, and thanks him for the honour and kindness he has 
shown him, and that he now places himself at the king’s orders. 
And know that he is now hale and hearty at King Arthur’s court, 
and he bids him tell the Queen to come thither, if she will consent, 
in company with my lord Gawain and Kay. In proof of which, he 

did. At this they were very happy and glad; the whole court re¬ 
sounds with their jubilation, and they say they will start next day 
as soon as it is light. So, when the day broke, they make ready and 
prepare: they rise and mount and start. With great joy and jubilee 
the king escorts them for a long distance on their way. When 
he has conducted them to the frontier and has seen them safely 
across the border, he takes leave of the Queen, and likewise of all 
the rest. And when he comes to take his leave, the Queen is careful 
to express her gratitude for all the kindness he has shown to her, 
and throwing her arms about his neck, she offers and promises 
him her own service and that of her lord: no greater promise can 
she make. And my lord Gawain promises his service to him, as to 
his lord and friend, and then Kay does likewise, and all the rest. 
Then the king commends them to God as they start upon their 
way. After these three, he bids the rest farewell, and then turns 

single day until news of them reaches the court. King Arthur was 
delighted at the news of the Queen’s approach, and he is happy 
and pleased at the thought that his nephew had brought about the 
Queen’s return, as well as that of Kay and of the lesser folk. But 
the truth is quite different from what he thinks. All the town is 
cleared as they go to meet them, and knights and vassals join in 
shouting as they approach: "Welcome to my lord Gawain, who 
has brought back the Queen and many another captive lady, and 
has freed for us many prisoners!" Then Gawain answered them: 
"Gentlemen, I do not deserve your praise. Do not trouble ever to 
say this again, for the compliment does not apply to me. This hon- 

my detention made me late. But Lancelot reached there in time, 
and won such honour as was never won by any other knight." 
"Where is he, then, fair dear sire, for we do not see him here?" 
"Where?" echoes my lord Gawain; "at the court of my lord the 
King, to be sure. Is he not?" "No, he is not here, or anywhere else 
in this country. Since my lady was taken away, we have had no 
news of him." Then for the first time my lord Gawain realised that 
the letter had been forged, and that they had been betrayed and 
deceived: by the letter they had been misled. Then they all be- 

the King at once asks for information about the affair. There were 
plenty who could tell him how much Lancelot had done, how the 
Queen and all the captives were delivered from durance by him, 
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delay seizes his shield by the leather straps, for he is kindled and 
consumed by the desire to show his prowess. Guiding his horse’s 
head, he lets him run between two lines. All those mistaken and 
deluded men, who have spent a large part of the day and night 
in heaping him with ridicule, will soon be disconcerted. For a 
long time they have had their sport and joke and fun. The son of 
the King of Ireland held his shield closely gripped by the leather 
straps, as he spurs fiercely to meet him from the opposite direc¬ 
tion. They come together with such violence that the son of the 
Irish king having broken and splintered his lance, wishes no more 
of the tournament; for it was not moss he struck, but hard, dry 
boards. In this encounter Lancelot taught him one of his thrusts, 

and brought him down from his horse to earth. Like arrows the 
knights at once fly out, spurring and pricking from either side, 
some to relieve this knight, others to add to his distress. While 
some thus try to aid their lords, many a saddle is left empty in 
the strife and fray. But all that day Gawain took no hand at arms, 
though he was with the others there, for he took such pleasure in 
watching the deeds of him with the red painted arms that what 
the others did seemed to him pale in comparison. And the herald 
cheered up again, as he shouted aloud so that all could hear: "Here 
there has one come who will take the measure! To-day you shall 
see what he can do. To-day his prowess shall appear." Then the 
knight directs his steed and makes a very skilful thrust against 
a certain knight, whom he strikes so hard that he carries him a 
hundred feet or more from his horse. His feats with sword and 
lance are so well performed that there is none of the onlookers 
who does not find pleasure in watching him. Many even of those 
who bear arms find pleasure and satisfaction in what he does, for 
it is great sport to see how he makes horses and knights tumble 
and fall. He encounters hardly a single knight who is able to keep 
his seat, and he gives the horses he wins to those who want them. 
Then those who had been making game of him said: "Now we are 

and vilify this man, for he is surely worth a thousand such as we 
are on this field; for he has defeated and outdone all the knights in 
the world, so that there is no one now that opposes him." And the 
damsels, who amazed were watching him, all said that he might 
take them to wife; but they did not dare to trust in their beauty 
or wealth, or power or highness, for not for her beauty or wealth 
would this peerless knight deign to choose any one of them. Yet, 
most of them are so enamoured of him that they say that, unless 

year. And the Queen, who hears them boast, laughs to herself and 
enjoy the fun, for well she knows that if all the gold of Arabia 
should be set before him, yet he who is beloved by them all would 
not select the best, the fairest, or the most charming of the group. 
One wish is common to them all—each wishes to have him as her 
spouse. One is jealous of another, as if she were already his wife; 
and all this is because they see him so adroit that in their opinion 
no mortal man could perform such deeds as he had done. He did 
so well that when the time came to leave the list, they admitted 
freely on both sides that no one had equalled the knight with the 
vermilion shield. All said this, and it was true. But when he left, 
he allowed his shield and lance and trappings to fall where he saw 
the thickest press, then he rode off hastily with such secrecy that 
no one of all the host noticed that he had disappeared. But he went 
straight back to the place whence he had come, to keep his oath. 
When the tournament broke up, they all searched and asked for 
him, but without success, for he fled away, having no desire to be 
recognised. The knights are disappointed and distressed, for they 
would have rejoiced to have him there. But if the knights were 

grief when they learned the truth, and they asserted by St. John 
that they would not marry at all that year. If they can’t have him 
whom they truly love, then all the others may be dismissed. Thus 
the tourney was adjourned without any of them choosing a hus¬ 
band. Meanwhile Lancelot without delay repairs to his prison. But 
the seneschal arrived two or three days before Lancelot, and in¬ 
quired where he was. And his wife, who had given to Lancelot his 
fair and well-equipped vermilion arms, as well as his harness and 
his horse, told the truth to the seneschal-how she had sent him 


where there had been jousting at the tourney of Noauz. "Lady," the 
seneschal replies, "you could truly have done nothing worse than 
that. Doubtless, I shall smart for this, for my lord Meleagant will 

I a mariner in distress. I shall be killed or banished the moment 
he hears the news, and he will have no pity for me." "Fair sire, be 
not now dismayed," the lady said; "there is no occasion for the fear 
you feel. There is no possibility of his detention, for he swore to 
me by the saints that he would return as soon as possible." 

the whole story of the episode; but at the same time, he emphati¬ 
cally reassures him, telling how his wife had received his oath that 

wife has done. Not for any consideration would I have had him 

when he comes back, he be so strictly guarded that he shall not 
escape from his prison or have any freedom of body: and send me 
word at once." "Your orders shall be obeyed," says the seneschal. 
Then he goes away and finds Lancelot returned as prisoner in his 
yard. A messenger, sent by the seneschal, runs back at once to Me¬ 
leagant, appraising him of Lancelot’s return. When he heard this 
news, he took masons and carpenters who unwillingly or of their 
own free-will executed his commands. He summoned the best ar- 

for near Gorre on this side there runs a big broad arm of the sea, 
in the midst of which an island stood, as Meleagant well knew. 
He ordered the stone to be carried thither and the material for the 
construction of the tower. In less than fifty-seven days the tower 
was completely built, high and thick and well-founded. When it 
was completed, he had Lancelot brought thither by night, and af¬ 
ter putting him in the tower, he ordered the doors to be walled 
up, and made all the masons swear that they would never utter a 
word about this tower. It was his will that it should be thus sealed 
up, and that no door or opening should remain, except one small 
window. Here Lancelot was compelled to stay, and they gave him 
poor and meagre fare through this little window at certain hours, 
as the disloyal wretch had ordered and commanded them. 

Now Meleagant has carried out all his purpose, and he betakes 
himself to King Arthur’s court: behold him now arrived! And 
when he was before the King, he thus spoke with pride and arro¬ 
gance: "King, I have scheduled a battle to take place in thy pres¬ 
ence and in thy court. But I see nothing of Lancelot who agreed to 
be my antagonist. Nevertheless, as my duty is, in the hearing of all 
who are present here, I offer myself to fight this battle. And if he 

a year from now. I know not if any one has told you how this bat¬ 
tle was agreed upon. But I see knights here who were present at 
our conference, and who, if they would, could tell you the truth. 
If he should try to deny the truth, I should employ no hireling 
to take my place, but would prove it to him hand to hand." The 
Queen, who was seated beside the King, draws him to her as she 
says: "Sire, do you know who that knight is? It is Meleagant who 
carried me away while escorted by Kay the seneschal; he caused 
him plenty of shame and mischief too." And the King answered 
her: "Lady, I understand; I know full well that it is he who held 
my people in distress." The Queen says no more, but the King ad¬ 
dresses Meleagant: "Friend," he says, "so help me God, we are very 
sad because we know nothing of Lancelot." "My lord King," says 
Meleagant, "Lancelot told me that I should surely find him here. 
Nowhere but in your court must I issue the call to this battle, and 
I desire all your knights here to bear me witness that I summon 
him to fight a year from to-day, as stipulated when we agreed to 
fight." 

At this my lord Gawain gets up, much distressed at what he 
hears: "Sire, there is nothing known of Lancelot in all this land," 
he says; "but we shall send in search of him and, if God will, we 
shall find him yet, before the end of the year is reached, unless 
he be dead or in prison. And if he does not appear, then grant 
me the battle, and I will fight for him: I will arm myself in place 
of Lancelot, if he does not return before that day." "Ah," says Me¬ 
leagant, "for God’s sake, my fair lord King, grant him the boon. 
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found his companion. Now I will tell you the truth, and you must 
not think I lie, that Gawain would not wish to be chosen king, 

learn that, in spite of all, Lancelot, for whom they so long have 
watched, has come back quite safe and sound. Therefore they all 
rejoice, and the court, which so long has looked for him, comes 
together to honour him. Their happiness dispels and drives away 
the sorrow which formerly was theirs. Grief takes flight and is 
replaced by an awakening joy. And how about the Queen? Does 
she not share in the general jubilee? Yes, verily, she first of all. 
How so? For God’s sake, where, then, could she be keeping her¬ 
self? She was never so glad in her life as she was for his return. 
And did she not even go to him? Certainly she did; she is so close 
to him that her body came near following her heart. Where is her 
heart, then? It was kissing and welcoming Lancelot. And why did 
the body conceal itself? Why is not her joy complete? Is it min¬ 
gled with anger or hate? No, certainly, not at all; but it may be 
that the King or some of the others who are there, and who are 

in, if, while all were looking on, she had followed the dictates of 
her heart. If common-sense had not banished this mad impulse 
and rash desire, her heart would have been revealed and her folly 
would have been complete. Therefore reason closes up and binds 

postponing the greeting until it shall see and espy a suitable and 
more private place where they would fare better than here and 
now. The King highly honoured Lancelot, and after welcoming 

man which were so welcome as news of you; yet I am much con¬ 
cerned to learn in what region and in what land you have tarried 
so long a time. I have had search made for you up and down, all the 
winter and summer through, but no one could find a trace of you." 
"Indeed, fair sire," says Lancelot, "I can inform you in a few words 


otherwise: I have been outwitted through some trickery. At any 
rate, he has escaped; but if I had been on my guard, all this would 

But it’s too late now to repent. The rustic, who seldom errs, perti¬ 
nently remarks that it is too late to close the stable when the horse 
is out. I know I shall now be exposed to great shame and humilia¬ 
tion, if indeed I do not suffer and endure something worse. What 
shall I suffer and endure? Rather, so long as I live, I will give him 
full measure, if it please God, in whom I trust." Thus he consoles 
himself, and has no other desire than to meet his antagonist on the 
field. And he will not have long to wait, I think, for Lancelot goes 
in search of him, expecting soon to conquer him. But before the 
assault begins, the King bids them go down into the plain where 
the tower stands, the prettiest place this side of Ireland for a fight. 
So they did, and soon found themselves on the plain below. The 
King goes down too, and all the rest, men and women in crowds. 
No one stays behind; but many go up to the windows of the tower, 
among them the Queen, her ladies and damsels, of whom she had 
many with her who were fair. 

In the field there stood a sycamore as fair as any tree could be; 

fine border of thick fresh grass which was green at all seasons of 
the year. Under this fair and stately sycamore, which was planted 
back in Abel’s time, there rises a clear spring of water which flows 
away hurriedly. The bed of the spring is beautiful and as bright as 
silver, and the channel through which the water flows is formed, I 
think, of refined and tested gold, and it stretches away across the 
field down into a valley between the woods. There it pleases the 
King to take his seat where nothing unpleasant is in sight. Af¬ 
ter the crowd has drawn back at the King’s command, Lancelot 
rushes furiously at Meleagant as at one whom he hates cordially, 
but before striking him, he shouted with a loud and commanding 
voice: "Take your stand, I defy you! And take my word, this time 
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head. Never more will this man trouble him; it is all over with 
him as he falls dead. Not a soul who was present there felt any 
pity at the sight. The King and all the others there are jubilant 
and express their joy. Happier than they ever were before, they 
relieve Lancelot of his arms, and lead him away exultingly. 

My lords, if I should prolong my tale, it would be beside the 
purpose, and so I will conclude. Godefroi de Leigni, the clerk, has 
written the conclusion of "the Cart"; but let no one find fault with 
him for having embroidered on Chretien’s theme, for it was done 
with the consent of Chretien who started it. Godefroi has fini s hed 
it from the point where Lancelot was imprisoned in the tower. So 
much he wrote; but he would fain add nothing more, for fear of 
disfiguring the tale. 
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PREFACE. 

forefathers: Absalon, Chief Pontiff of the Danes, whose zeal ever 
burned high for the glorification of our land, and who would not 
suffer it to be defrauded of like renown and record, cast upon me, 
the least of his followers—since all the rest refused the task—the 
work of compiling into a chronicle the history of Denmark, and 
by the authority of his constant admonition spurred my weak fac¬ 
ulty to enter on a labour too heavy for its strength. For who could 
write a record of the deeds of Denmark? It had but lately been 
admitted to the common faith: it still languished as strange to 
Latin as to religion. But now that the holy ritual brought also the 
command of the Latin tongue, men were as slothful now as they 
were unskilled before, and their sluggishness proved as faultful 
as that former neediness. Thus it came about that my lowliness, 
though perceiving itself too feeble for the aforesaid burden, yet 
chose rather to strain beyond its strength than to resist his bid¬ 
ding; fearing that while our neighbours rejoiced and transmitted 
records of their deeds, the repute of our own people might ap- 

oblivion and antiquity. Thus I, forced to put my shoulder, which 
was unused to the task, to a burden unfamiliar to all authors of 

more boldly than effectually, borrowing from the greatness of my 
admonisher that good heart which the weakness of my own wit 

ran it; I entreat thee chiefly, Andrew, who wast chosen by a most 

fice and to headship of spiritual things, to direct and inspire my 
theme; that I may baulk by the defence of so great an advocate that 

For thy breast, very fruitful in knowledge, and covered with great 
store of worshipful doctrines, is to be deemed a kind of shrine of 

Italy and Britain also in order to gather knowledge of letters and 
amass them abundantly, didst after thy long wandering obtain a 
most illustrious post in a foreign school, and proved such a pillar 

than it did on thee. Then being made, on account of the height of 
thy honours and the desert of thy virtues, Secretary to the King, 
thou didst adorn that employment, in itself bounded and insignif¬ 
icant, with such works of wisdom as to leave it a piece of pro¬ 
motion for men of greatest rank to covet afterwards, when thou 

fore Skaane has been found to leap for joy that she has borrowed 
a Pontiff from her neighbours rather than chosen one from her 
own people; inasmuch as she both elected nobly and deserved 
joy of her election. Being a shining light, therefore, in lineage, 
in letters, and in parts, and guiding the people with the most 
fruitful labours of thy teaching, thou hast won the deepest love 
of thy flock, and by thy boldness in thy famous administration 
hast conducted the service thou hast undertaken unto the summit 
of renown. And lest thou shouldst seem to acquire ownership on 
the strength of prescription, thou hast, by a pious and bountiful 
will, made over a very rich inheritance to Holy Church; choosing 
rather honourably to reject riches (which are covered with the rust 


of cares) than to be shackled with the greed of them and with their 
burden. Likewise thou hast set about an amazing work upon the 

public religion before thy private concerns, hast, by the lesson of 
thy wholesome admonitions, driven those men who refused pay¬ 
ment of the dues belonging to religion to do to holy things the 
homage that they ought; and by thy pious gift of treasure hast 
atoned for the ancient neglect of sacred buildings. Further, those 
who pursued a wanton life, and yielded to the stress of inconti¬ 
nence above measure, thou hast redeemed from nerveless sloth 
to a more upright state of mind, partly by continuing instant in 
wholesome reproof, and partly by the noble example of simple 
living; leaving it in doubt whether thou hast edified them more 
by word or deed. Thus thou, by mere counsels of wisdom, hast 
achieved what it was not granted to any of thy forerunners to ob- 

And I would not have it forgotten that the more ancient of the 
Danes, when any notable deeds of mettle had been done, were 
filled with emulation of glory, and imitated the Roman style; not 
only by relating in a choice kind of composition, which might be 
called a poetical work, the roll of their lordly deeds; but also by 
having graven upon rocks and cliffs, in the characters of their own 
language, the works of their forefathers, which were commonly 
known in poems in the mother tongue. In the footsteps of these 
poems, being as it were classic books of antiquity, I have trod; and 
keeping true step with them as I translated, in the endeavour to 
preserve their drift, I have taken care to render verses by verses; 
so that the chronicle of what I shall have to write, being founded 

for the utterance of antiquity; since this present work promises 
not a trumpery dazzle of language, but faithful information con- 

Moreover, how many histories must we suppose that men of 
such genius would have written, could they have had skill in Latin 
and so slaked their thirst for writing! Men who though they lacked 
acquaintance with, the speech of Rome, were yet seized with such 
a passion for bequeathing some record of their history, that they 
encompassed huge boulders instead of scrolls, borrowing rocks 
for the usage of books. 

Nor may the pains of the men of Thule be blotted in oblivion; 
for though they lack all that can foster luxury (so naturally bar¬ 
ren is the soil), yet they make up for their neediness by their wit, 
by keeping continually every observance of soberness, and devot¬ 
ing every instant of their lives to perfecting our knowledge of the 
deeds of foreigners. Indeed, they account it a delight to learn and 
to consign to remembrance the history of all nations, deeming it 
as great a glory to set forth the excellences of others as to dis¬ 
play their own. Their stores, which are stocked with attestations 
of historical events, I have examined somewhat closely, and have 

ing their narrative, not despising the judgment of men whom I 
know to be so well versed in the knowledge of antiquity. And I 
have taken equal care to follow the statements of Absalon, and 
with obedient mind and pen to include both his own doings and 
other men’s doings of which he learnt; treasuring the witness of 
his August narrative as though it were some teaching from the 

Wherefore, Waldemar, healthful Prince and Father of us all, 
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shining light of thy land, whose lineage, most glorious from times 
of old, I am to relate, I beseech thee let thy grace attend the fal¬ 
tering course of this work; for I am fettered under the weight of 
my purpose, and dread that I may rather expose my unskillful¬ 
ness and the feebleness of my parts, than portray thy descent as 
I duly should. For, not to speak of thy rich inheritance from thy 
fathers, thou hast nobly increased thy realm by conquering thy 
neighbours, and in the toil of spreading thy sovereignty hast en¬ 
compassed the ebbing and flowing waves of Elbe, thus adding to 
thy crowded roll of honours no mean portion of fame. And af¬ 
ter outstripping the renown and repute of thy forerunners by the 
greatness of thy deeds, thou didst not forbear to make armed, as¬ 
sault even upon part of the Roman empire. And though thou art 
deemed to be well endowed with courage and generosity, thou 
hast left it in doubt whether thou dost more terrify to thy foes in 
warfare or melt thy people by thy mildness. Also thy most illus¬ 
trious grandsire, who was sanctioned with the honours of pub¬ 
lic worship, and earned the glory of immortality by an unmer¬ 
ited death, now dazzles by the refulgence of his holiness those 
whom living he annexed in his conquests. And from his most 
holy wounds more virtue than blood hath flowed. 

Moreover I, bound by an old and inherited duty of obedience, 
have set my heart on fighting for thee, if it be only with all the 
forces of my mind; my father and grandfather being known to 
have served thy illustrious sire in camp with loyal endurance of 
the toils of war. Relying therefore on thy guidance and regard, I 
have resolved to begin with the position and configuration of our 
own country; for I shall relate all things as they come more vividly, 
if the course of this history first traverse the places to which the 
events belong, and take their situation as the starting-point for its 
narrative. 

The extremes, then, of this country are partly bounded by a 
frontier of another land, and partly enclosed by the waters of the 
adjacent sea. The interior is washed and encompassed by the 
ocean; and this, through the circuitous winds of the interstices, 
now straitens into the narrows of a firth, now advances into am¬ 
pler bays, forming a number of islands. Hence Denmark is cut in 
pieces by the intervening waves of ocean, and has but few por- 

mass of waters that break them up, in ways varying with the dif¬ 
ferent angle of the bend of the sea. Of all these, Jutland, being 
the largest and first settled, holds the chief place in the Danish 
kingdom. It both lies fore-most and stretches furthest, reaching to 
the frontiers of Teutonland, from contact with which it is severed 
by the bed of the river Eyder. Northwards it swells somewhat in 
breadth, and runs out to the shore of the Noric Channel (Skager- 
rak). In this part is to be found the fjord called Liim, which is so 
full offish that it seems to yield the natives as much food as the 
whole soil. 

Close by this fjord also lies Lesser (North) Friesland, which 

plains and shelving lap, and by the favour of the flooding ocean 
yields immense crops of grain. But whether this violent inunda¬ 
tion bring the inhabitants more profit or peril, remains a vexed 
question. For when the (dykes of the) estuaries, whereby the 
waves of the sea are commonly checked among that people, are 
broken through by the greatness of the storm, such a mass of wa¬ 
ters is wont to overrun the fields that it sometimes overwhelms 
not only the tilled lands, but people and their dwellings likewise. 

Eastwards, after Jutland, comes the Isle of Funen, cut off from 
the mainland by a very narrow sound of sea. This faces Jutland on 
the west, and on the east Zealand, which is famed for its remark¬ 
able richness in the necessaries of life. This latter island, being 
by far the most delightful of all the provinces of our country, is 
held to occupy the heart of Denmark, being divided by equal dis¬ 
tances from the extreme frontier; on its eastern side the sea breaks 
through and cuts off the western side of Skaane; and this sea com¬ 
monly yields each year an abundant haul to the nets of the fishers. 
Indeed, the whole sound is apt to be so thronged with fish that any 
craft which strikes on them is with difficulty got off by hard row¬ 
ing, and the prize is captured no longer by tackle, but by simple 
use of the hands. 

Moreover, Halland and Bleking, shooting forth from the mass 


of the Skaane like two branches from a parent trunk, are linked to 
Gothland and to Norway, though with wide deviations of course, 
and with various gaps consisting of fjords. Now in Bleking is to 
be seen a rock which travellers can visit, dotted with letters in a 
strange character. For there stretches from the southern sea into 
the desert of Vaarnsland a road of rock, contained between two 

ble in the midst a level space, graven all over with characters made 
to be read. And though this lies so unevenly as sometimes to break 
through the tops of the hills, sometimes to pass along the valley 
bottoms, yet it can be discerned to preserve continuous traces of 
the characters. Now Waldemar, well-starred son of holy Canute, 
marvelled at these, and desired to know their purport, and sent 
men to go along the rock and gather with close search the series 
of the characters that were to be seen there; they were then to 
denote them with certain marks, using letters of similar shape. 
These men could not gather any sort of interpretation of them, 
because owing to the hollow space of the graving being partly 
smeared up with mud and partly worn by the feet of travellers 
in the trampling of the road, the long line that had been drawn 
became blurred. Hence it is plain that crevices, even in the solid 
rock, if long drenched with wet, become choked either by the solid 
washings of dirt or the moistening drip of showers. 

But since this country, by its closeness of language as much as 
of position, includes Sweden and Norway, I will record their divi¬ 
sions and their climates also as I have those of Denmark. These 
territories, lying under the northern pole, and facing Bootes and 
the Great Bear, reach with their utmost outlying parts the latitude 
of the freezing zone; and beyond these the extraordinary sharp¬ 
ness of the cold suffers not human habitation. Of these two, Nor¬ 
way has been allotted by the choice of nature a forbidding rocky 
site. Craggy and barren, it is beset all around by cliffs, and the 
huge desolate boulders give it the aspect of a rugged and a gloomy 
land; in its furthest part the day-star is not hidden even by night; 
so that the sun, scorning the vicissitudes of day and night, minis¬ 
ters in unbroken presence an equal share of his radiance to either 

On the west of Norway comes the island called Iceland, with 

in, but noteworthy for marvels, both strange occurrences and ob¬ 
jects that pass belief. A spring is there which, by the malignant 
reek of its water, destroys the original nature of anything whatso¬ 
ever. Indeed, all that is sprinkled with the breath of its vapour is 
changed into the hardness of stone. It remains a doubt whether it 
be more m a rvellous or more perilous, that soft and flowing water 
should be invested with such a stiffness, as by a sudden change 

drenched with its reeking fume, nought but the shape surviving. 
Here also are said to be other springs, which now are fed with 

mass of spray upwards; and now again their bubbling flags, and 
they can scarce be seen below at the bottom, and are swallowed 
into deep hiding far under ground. Hence, when they are gushing 
over, they bespatter everything about them with the white spume, 
but when they are spent the sharpest eye cannot discern them. In 
this island there is likewise a mountain, whose floods of incessant 

flames, keeps its crest in an everlasting blaze. This thing awakens 
our wonder as much as those aforesaid; namely, when a land lying 

to keep up the heat, as to furnish eternal fires with unseen fuel, 
and supply an endless provocative to feed the burning. To this isle 
also, at fixed and appointed seasons, there drifts a boundless mass 
of ice, and when it approaches and begins to dash upon the rugged 
reefs, then, just as if the cliffs rang reply, there is heard from the 
deep a roar of voices and a changing din of extraordinary clamour. 
Whence it is supposed that spirits, doomed to torture for the iniq¬ 
uity of their guilty life, do here pay, by that bitter cold, the penalty 
of their sins. And so any portion of this mass that is cut off when 
the aforesaid ice breaks away from the land, soon slips its bonds 
and bars, though it be made fast with ever so great joins and knots. 
The mind stands dazed in wonder, that a thing which is covered 
with bolts past picking, and shut in by manifold and intricate bar- 
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"Following the decrees and will of the gods, he brought low GUTHORM and HADDING, the son of Gram (Groa being the 
the glory of the powerless Swedes, doing their king to death and mother of the first and Signe of the second), were sent over to 
crushing him with the stiff gold. Sweden in a ship by their foster-father, Brage (Swipdag being now 

"For he pondered on the arts of war: he wielded in his clasp master of Denmark), and put in charge of the giants Wagnhofde 
the ruddy-flashing wood, and victoriously with noble stroke made and Hafle, for guard as well as rearing. 

their fallen captain writhe. As I shall have briefly to relate doings of these folk, and would 

"Shrewdly he conquered with the hardness of gold him whom fain not seem to fabricate what conflicts with common belief or 
fate forbade should be slain by steel; unsworded, waging war with outsteps the faithful truth, it is worth the knowing that there were 
the worthier metal. in old times three kinds of magicians who by diverse sleights prac- 

of honour, shall abide yet more illustrious hereafter, known far strous stock, termed by antiquity giants; these by their exceeding 
and wide in ampler fame." great bodily stature surpassed the size natural to mankind. Those 

Flaving now slain Sigtryg, the King of Sweden, Gram desired who came after these were the first who gained skill in divina- 

and therefore, suspecting Swarin the governor of Gothland of as- the former in briskness of mental parts as much as they fell be- 

piring to the crown, he challenged him to combat, and slew him. hind them in bodily condition. Constant wars for the supremacy 

nine the sons of a concubine, sought to avenge their brother’s prevailed, subdued the tribe of giants by arms, and acquired not 
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age, and turned to the service other private wantonness that gold 
which had been devoted to public idolatry. Little thought she of 
practicing unchastity, that she might the easier satisfy her greed, 
this woman so unworthy to be the consort of a god; but what 
should I here add, save that such a godhead was worthy of such 
a wife? So great was the error that of old befooled the minds of 
men. Thus Odin, wounded by the double trespass of his wife, re¬ 
sented the outrage to his image as keenly as that to his bed; and, 
ruffled by these two stinging dishonours, took to an exile over¬ 
flowing with noble shame, imagining so to wipe off the slur of his 
ignominy. 

When he had retired, one Mit-othin, who was famous for his 
juggling tricks, was likewise quickened, as though by inspiration 
from on high, to seize the opportunity of feigning to be a god; 
and, wrapping the minds of the barbarians in fresh darkness, he 
led them by the renown of his jugglings to pay holy observance 
to his name. He said that the wrath of the gods could never be 
appeased nor the outrage to their deity expiated by mixed and 
indiscriminate sacrifices, and therefore forbade that prayers for 
this end should be put up without distinction, appointing to each 
of those above his especial drink-offering. But when Odin was 
returning, he cast away all help of jugglings, went to Finland to 
hide himself, and was there attacked and slain by the inhabitants. 
Even in his death his abominations were made manifest, for those 
who came nigh his barrow were cut off by a kind of sudden death; 
and after his end, he spread such pestilence that he seemed al¬ 
most to leave a filthier record in his death than in his life: it was 
as though he would extort from the guilty a punishment for his 
slaughter. The inhabitants, being in this trouble, took the body 
out of the mound, beheaded it, and impaled it through the breast 
with a sharp stake; and herein that people found relief. 

The death of Odin’s wife revived the ancient splendour of his 
name, and seemed to wipe out the disgrace upon his deity; so, re¬ 
turning from exile, he forced all those, who had used his absence to 
assume the honours of divine rank, to resign them as usurped; and 
the gangs of sorcerers that had arisen he scattered like a darkness 
before the advancing glory of his godhead. And he forced them 
by his power not only to lay down their divinity, but further to 
quit the country, deeming that they, who tried to foist themselves 
so iniquitously into the skies, ought to be outcasts from the earth. 

Meanwhile Asmund, the son of Swipdag, fought with Hadding 
to avenge his father. And when he heard that Henry his son, his 
love for whom he set even before his own life, had fallen fighting 
valiantly, his soul longed for death, and loathed the light of day, 
and made a song in a strain like this: 

"What brave hath dared put on my armour? The sheen of the 
helmet serves not him who tottereth, nor doth the breastplate fitly 
shelter him that is sore spent. Our son is slain, let us riot in battle; 
my eager love for him driveth me to my death, that I may not be 
left outliving my dear child. In each hand I am fain to grasp the 
sword; now without shield let us ply our warfare bare-breasted, 
with flashing blades. Let the rumour of our rage beacon forth: 
boldly let us grind to powder the column of the foe; nor let the 
battle be long and chafe us; nor let our onset be shattered in rout 
and be still." 

When he had said this, he gripped his hilt with both hands, and, 
fearless of peril, swung his shield upon his back and slew many. 
Hadding therefore called on the powers with which he was allied 
to protect him, and on a sudden Wagnhofde rode up to fight on 
his side. And when Asmund saw his crooked sword, he cried out, 
and broke into the following strain: 

"Why fightest thou with curved sword? The short sword shall 
prove thy doom, the javelin shall be flung and bring forth death. 
Thou shouldst conquer thy foe by thy hand, but thou trustest that 
he can be rent by spells; thou trustest more in words than rigour, 
and puttest thy strength in thy great resource. Why dost thus 
beat me back with thy shield, threatening with thy bold lance, 
when thou art so covered with wretched crimes and spotted all 
over? Thus hath the brand of shame bestained thee, rotting in sin, 
lubber-lipped." 

While he thus clamoured, Hadding, flinging his spear by the 
thong, pierced him through. But Asmund lacked not comfort even 


for his death; for while his life flickered in the socket he wounded 
the foot of his slayer, and by this short instant of revenge he mem¬ 
orized his fall, punishing the other with an incurable limp. Thus 
crippling of a limb befell one of them and loss of life the other. As- 
mund’s body was buried in solemn state at Upsala and attended 
with royal obsequies. His wife Gunnhild, loth to outlive him, cut 
off her own life with the sword, choosing rather to follow her lord 
in death than to forsake him by living. Her friends, in consigning 
her body to burial, laid her with her husband’s dust, thinking her 
worthy to share the mound of the man, her love for whom she had 
set above life. So there lies Gunnhild, clasping her lord somewhat 
more beautifully in the tomb than she had ever done in the bed. 

After this Hadding, now triumphant, wasted Sweden. But As- 
mund’s son, named Uffe, shrinking from a conflict, transported 
his army into Denmark, thinking it better to assail the house of 
his enemy than to guard his own, and deeming it a timely method 
of repelling his wrongs to retaliate upon his foe what he was suf¬ 
fering at his hands. Thus the Danes had to return and defend their 
own, preferring the safety of their land to lordship of a foreign 

Hadding, on returning from the Swedish war, perceived that his 
treasury, wherein he was wont to store the wealth he had gotten 
by the spoils of war, had been forced and robbed, and straightway 
hanged its keeper Glumer, proclaiming by a crafty device, that, 
if any of the culprits brought about the recovery of the stolen 
goods, he should have the same post of honour as Glumer had 
filled. Upon this promise, one of the guilty men became more zeal¬ 
ous to reap the bounty than to hide his crime, and had the money 
brought back to the king. His confederates fancied he had been 
received into the king’s closest friendship, and believed that the 

they also, hoping to be as well rewarded, brought back their mon¬ 
eys and avowed their guilt. Their confession was received at first 

thus bequeathing a signal lesson against being too confiding. I 
should judge that men, whose foolish blabbing brought them to 
destruction, when wholesome silence could have ensured their 
safety, well deserved to atone upon the gallows for their breach 
of reticence. 

After this Hadding passed the whole winter season in the ut¬ 
most preparation for the renewal of the war. When the frosts had 
been melted by the springtime sun, he went back to Sweden and 
there spent five years in warfare. By dint of this prolonged ex¬ 
pedition, his soldiers, having consumed all their provision, were 
reduced almost to the extremity of emaciation, and began to as¬ 
suage their hunger with mushrooms from the wood. At last, under 
stress of extreme necessity, they devoured their horses, and finally 
satisfied themselves with the carcases of dogs. Worse still, they 
did not scruple to feed upon human limbs. So, when the Danes 
were brought unto the most desperate straits, there sounded in 
the camp, in the first sleep of the night, and no man uttering it, 
the following song: 

"With foul augury have ye left the abode of your country, think¬ 
ing to harry these fields in War. What idle notion mocks your 
minds? What blind self-confidence has seized your senses, that 
ye think this soil can thus be won. The might of Sweden cannot 
yield or quail before the War of the stranger; but the whole of 
your column shall melt away when it begins to assault our people 
in War. For when flight has broken up the furious onset, and the 
straggling part of the fighters wavers, then to those who prevail 
in the War is given free scope to slay those who turn their backs, 
and they have earned power to smite the harder when fate drives 
the renewer of the war headlong. Nor let him whom cowardice 
deters aim the spears." 

This prophecy was accomplished on the morrow’s dawn by a 
great slaughter of the Danes. On the next night the warriors of 
Sweden heard an utterance like this, none knowing who spake it: 

"Why doth Uffe thus defy me with grievous rebellion? He shall 
pay the utmost penalty. For he shall be buried and transpierced 
under showers of lances, and shall fall lifeless in atonement for 
his insolent attempt. Nor shall the guilt of his wanton rancour 
be unpunished; and, as I forebode, as soon as he joins battle and 
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upbraid himself with slothfulness in a strain like this: 

"Why loiter I thus in darksome hiding, in the folds of rugged 
hil ls, nor follow seafaring as of old? The continual howling of 
the band of wolves, and the plaintive cry of harmful beasts that 
rises to heaven, and the fierce impatient lions, all rob my eyes 
of sleep. Dreary are the ridges and the desolation to hearts that 
trusted to do wilder work. The stark rocks and the rugged lie of 
the ground bar the way to spirits who are wont to love the sea. 
It were better service to sound the firths with the oars, to revel 
in plundered wares, to pursue the gold of others for my coffer, 
to gloat over sea-gotten gains, than to dwell in rough lands and 

Then his wife, loving a life in the country, and weary of the 
marin harmony of the sea-birds, declared how great joy she found 
in frequenting the woodlands, in the following strain: 

chattering rouses me when I cannot sleep. Wherefore the noisy 
sweep of its boisterous rush takes gentle rest from my sleeping 
eye, nor doth the loud-chattering sea-mew suffer me to rest in the 
night, forcing its wearisome tale into my dainty ears; nor when 
I would he down doth it suffer me to be refreshed, clamouring 
with doleful modulation of its ill-boding voice. Safer and sweeter 
do I deem the enjoyment of the woods. How are the fruits of rest 
plucked less by day or night than by tarrying tossed on the shifting 

At this time one Toste emerged, from the obscure spot of Jut¬ 
land where he was born, into bloody notoriety. For by all manner 

fame of his cruelty, and gained so universal a repute for rancour, 
that he was branded with the name of the Wicked. Nor did he 
even refrain from wrongdoing to foreigners, but, after foully har¬ 
rying his own land, went on to assault Saxony. The Saxon general 
Syfrid, when his men were hard put to it in the battle, entreated 
peace. Toste declared that he should have what he asked, but only 
if he would promise to become his ally in a war against Hadding. 
Syfrid demurred, dreading to fulfill the condition, but by sharp 

Hadding was conquered by this man in an affair by land; but in 
the midst of his flight he came on his enemy’s fleet, and made it 
unseaworthy by boring the sides; then he got a skiff and steered it 
out to sea. Toste thought he was slain, but though he sought long 
among the indiscriminate heaps of dead, could not find him, and 
came back to his fleet; when he saw from afar off a light boat toss¬ 
ing on the ocean billows. Putting out some vessels, he resolved 
to give it chase, but was brought back by peril of shipwreck, and 
only just reached the shore. Then he quickly took some sound 
craft, and accomplished the journey which he had before begun. 
Hadding, seeing he was caught, proceeded to ask his companion 

other said he was not, Hadding despairing of flight, deliberately 
turned the vessel over and held on inside to its hollow, thus mak¬ 
ing his pursuers think him dead. Then he attacked Toste, who, 
careless and unaware, was greedily watching over the remnants 
of his spoil; cut down his army, forced him to quit his plunder, and 
avenged his own rout by that of Toste. 

But Toste lacked not heart to avenge himself. For, not having 
store enough in his own land to recruit his forces—so heavy was 
the blow he had received—he went to Britain, calling himself an 
ambassador. Upon his outward voyage, for sheer wantonness, he 
got his crew together to play dice, and when a wrangle arose from 
the throwing of the cubes, he taught them to wind it up with a fa¬ 
tal affray. And so, by means of this peaceful sport, he spread the 
spirit of strife through the whole ship, and the jest gave place to 
quarrelling, which engendered bloody combat. Also, fain to get 
some gain out of the misfortunes of others, he seized the mon¬ 
eys of the slain, and attached to him a certain rover then famous, 
named Koll; and a little after returned in his company to his own 
land, where he was challenged and slain by Hadding, who pre¬ 
ferred to hazard his own fortune rather than that of his soldiers. 
For generals of antique valour were loth to accomplish by general 
massacre what could be decided by the lot of a few. 


After these deeds the figure of Hadding’s dead wife appeared 
before him in his sleep, and sang thus: 

"A monster is born to thee that shall tame the rage of wild 
beasts, and crush with fierce mouth the fleet wolves." 

Then she added a little: "Take thou heed; from thee hath issued 
a bird of harm, in choler a wild screech-owl, in tongue a tuneful 

On the morrow the king, when he had shaken off slumber, told 
the vision to a man skilled in interpretations, who explained the 

signifying a daughter; and foretold that the son would be deadly 
to enemies and the daughter treacherous to her father. The result 
answered to the prophecy. Hadding’s daughter, Ulfhild, who was 
wife to a certain private person called Guthorm, was moved either 
by anger at her match, or with aspirations to glory, and throwing 
aside all heed of daughterly love, tempted her husband to slay her 
father; declaring that she preferred the name of queen to that of 
princess. I have resolved to set forth the manner of her exhorta¬ 
tion almost in the words in which she uttered it; they were nearly 
these: 

"Miserable am I, whose nobleness is shadowed by an unequal 
yoke! Hapless am I, to whose pedigree is bound the lowliness of 

equal by law of marriage! Pitiable daughter of a prince, whose 

temptible embraces! Unhappy child of thy mother, with thy hap¬ 
piness marred by consorting with this bed! thy purity is handled 
by the impurity of a peasant, thy nobility is bowed down by ig¬ 
noble commonness, thy high birth is impaired by the estate of thy 
husband! But thou, if any pith be in thee, if valour reign in thy 
soul at all, if thou deem thyself fit husband for a king’s daughter, 
wrest the sceptre from her father, retrieve thy lineage by thy val¬ 
our, balance with courage thy lack of ancestry, requite by bravery 
thy detriment of blood. Power won by daring is more prosperous 
than that won by inheritance. Boldness climbs to the top better 
than inheritance, and worth wins power better than birth. More¬ 
over, it is no shame to overthrow old age, which of its own weight 
sinks and totters to its fall. It shall be enough for my father to have 
borne the sceptre for so long; let the dotard’s power fall to thee; if 
it elude thee, it will pass to another. Whatsoever rests on old age 
is near its fall. Think that his reign has been long enough, and be 
it thine, though late in the day, to be first. Further, I would rather 
have my husband than my father king—would rather be ranked 

one’s home, than to give him homage from afar; it is nobler to 
be a king’s bride than his courtier. Thou, too, must surely prefer 
thyself to thy wife’s father for bearing the sceptre; for nature has 
made each one nearest to himself. If there be a will for the deed, a 
way will open; there is nothing but yields to the wit of man. The 
feast must be kept, the banquet decked, the preparations looked 
to, and my father bidden. The path to treachery shall be smoothed 
by a pretence of friendship, for nothing cloaks a snare better than 
the name of kindred. Also his soddenness shall open a short way 
to his slaughter; for when the king shall be intent upon the dress¬ 
ing of his hair, and his hand is upon his beard and his mind upon 
stories; when he has parted his knotted locks, either with hairpin 
or disentangling comb, then let him feel the touch of the steel in 
his flesh. Busy men commonly devise little precaution. Let thy 
hand draw near to punish all his sins. It is a righteous deed to put 
forth thy hand to avenge the wretched!" 

Thus Ulfhild importuned, and her husband was overcome by 
her promptings, and promised his help to the treachery. But mean- 

guile. He went to the feast, which his daughter had made ready 
for him with a show of love, and posted an armed guard hard by 

fitting moment for his crime, his dagger hid under his robe. The 
king, remarking him, blew on the trumpet a signal to the soldiers 
who were stationed near; they straightway brought aid, and he 
made the guile recoil on its deviser. 

Meanwhile Hunding, King of the Swedes, heard false tidings 
that Hadding was dead, and resolved to greet them with obsequies. 
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Frode, when he had taken this town, aspired to the Empire of 
the East, and attacked the city of Handwan. This king, warned 

tame birds out of all his houses, to save himself from the peril of 
like punishment. But Frode was not at a loss for new trickery. Fie 
exchanged garments with a serving-maid, and feigned himself to 
be a maiden skilled in fighting; and having thus laid aside the garb 
of man and imitated that of woman, he went to the town, calling 

on the next day sent out an attendant with orders that the army 
should be up at the walls, promising that he would see to it that 
the gates were opened. Thus the sentries were eluded and the 
city despoiled while it was buried in sleep; so that it paid for its 
heedlessness with destruction, and was more pitiable for its own 
sloth than by reason of the valour of the foe. For in warfare nought 
is found to be more ruinous than that a man, made foolhardy by 
ease, should neglect and slacken his affairs and doze in arrogant 
self-confidence. 

Flandwan, seeing that the fortunes of his country were lost and 
overthrown, put all his royal wealth on shipboard and drowned 

Yet it had been better to forestall the goodwill of his adversaries 
with gifts of money than to begrudge the profit of it to the ser¬ 
vice of mankind. After this, when Frode sent ambassadors to 
ask for the hand of his daughter, he answered, that he must take 
heed not to be spoiled by his thriving fortunes, or to turn his tri¬ 
umph into haughtiness; but let him rather bethink him to spare 
the conquered, and in this their abject estate to respect their for¬ 
mer bright condition; let him learn to honour their past fortune in 
their present pitiable lot. Therefore, said Handwan, he must mind 
that he did not rob of his empire the man with whom he sought 
alliance, nor bespatter her with the filth of ignobleness whom he 
desired to honour with marriage: else he would tarnish the honour 
of the union with covetousness. The courtliness of this saying not 
only won him his conqueror for son-in-law, but saved the freedom 
of his realm. 

Meantime Thorhild, wife of Hunding, King of the Swedes, pos¬ 
sessed with a boundless hatred for her stepsons Ragnar and Thor- 
wald, and fain to entangle them in divers perils, at last made 
them the king’s shepherds. But Swanhwid, daughter of Hadding, 
wished to arrest by woman’s wit the ruin of natures so noble; and 
taking her sisters to serve as retinue, journeyed to Sweden. Seeing 
the said youths beset with sundry prodigies while busy watching 
at night over their flocks, she forbade her sisters, who desired to 
dismount, in a poem of the following strain: 

"Monsters I behold taking swift leaps and flinging themselves 
over the night places. The demon is at war, and the unholy throng, 
devoted to the mischievous fray, battles in the mid-thoroughfare. 
Prodigies of aspect grim to behold pass by, and suffer no mor¬ 
tal to enter this country. The ranks galloping in headlong career 
through the void bid us stay our advance in this spot; they warn 
us to turn our rein and hold off from the accursed fields, they 
forbid us to approach the country beyond. A scowling horde of 
ghosts draws near, and scurries furiously through the wind, bel¬ 
lowing drearily to the stars. Fauns join Satyrs, and the throng of 
Pans mingles with the Spectres and battles with fierce visage. The 
Swart ones meet the Woodland Spirits, and the pestilent phantoms 
strive to share the path with the Witches. Furies poise themselves 
on the leap, and on them huddle the Phantoms, whom Foreboder 
(Fantua) joined to the Flatnoses (Satyrs), jostles. The path that the 
footfarer must tread brims with horror. It were safer to burden the 
back of the tall horse." 

Thereon Ragnar declared that he was a slave of the king, and 
gave as reason of his departure so far from home that, when he had 
been banished to the country on his shepherd’s business, he had 
lost the flock of which he had charge, and despairing to recover 
it, had chosen rather to forbear from returning than to incur pun- 

he further spoke the following poem: 

"Think us men, not monsters; we are slaves who drove our fin¬ 
gering flocks for pasture through the country. But while we took 
our pastime in gentle sports, our flock chanced to stray and went 


into far-off fields. And when our hope of finding them, our long 
quest failed, trouble came upon the mind of the wretched culprits. 
And when sure tracks of our kine were nowhere to be seen, dis¬ 
mal panic filled our guilty hearts. That is why, dreading the penal 
stripe of the rod, we thought it doleful to return to our own roof. 
We supposed it safer to hold aloof from the familiar hearth than to 
bear the hand of punishment. Thus we are fain to put off the pun¬ 
ishment; we loathe going back and our wish is to lie hid here and 
escape our master’s eye. This will aid us to elude the avenger of 
his neglected flock; and this is the one way of escape that remains 

Then Swanhwid gazed intently, and surveying his features, 
which were very comely, admired them ardently, and said: 

"The radiant flashing of thine eyes is eloquent that thou art 
of kingly and not of servile stock. Beauty announces blood, and 
loveliness of soul glitters in the flash of the eyes. A keen glance 
betokens lordly birth, and it is plain that he whom fairness, that 
sure sign of nobleness, commends, is of no mean station. The out¬ 
ward alertness of thine eyes signifies a spirit of radiance within. 
Face vouches for race; and the lustre of forefathers is beheld in 
the brightness of the countenance. For an aspect so benign and 
noble could never have issued from base parentage. The grace of 
thy blood makes thy brow mantle with a kindred grace, and the 
estate of thy birth is reflected in the mirror of thy countenance. It 
is no obscure craftsman, therefore, that has finished the portrait 
of so choice a chasing. Now therefore turn aside with all speed, 
seek constantly to depart out of the road, shun encounters with 
monsters, lest ye yield your most gracious bodies to be the prey 
and pasture of the vilest hordes." 

But Ragnar was seized with great shame for his unsightly at¬ 
tire, which he thought was the only possible device to disguise 

lack manhood; that a strong hand was often hidden under squalid 
raiment, and sometimes a stout arm was muffled trader a dusky 
cloak; thus the fault of nature was retrieved by valour, and defi¬ 
ciency in race requited by nobleness of spirit. He therefore feared 
the might of no supernatural prowess, save of the god Thor only, 
to the greatness of whose force nothing human or divine could 
fitly be compared. The hearts of men ought not to be terrified at 
phantoms, which were only awful from their ghastly foulness, and 
whose semblances, marked by counterfeit ghostliness, were wont 
for a moment to borrow materiality from the fluent air. Swanhwid 
therefore erred in trying, womanlike, to sap the firm strength of 
men, and to melt in unmanly panic that might which knew not 
defeat." 

Swanhwid marvelled at the young man’s steadfastness, and 
cast off the cloud of mist which overshadowed her, dispelling the 
darkness which shrouded her face, till it was clear and cloudless. 
Then, promising that she would give him a sword fitted for diver’s 
kinds of battle, she revealed the marvellous maiden beauty of her 
lustrous limbs. Thus was the youth kindled, and she plighted her 
troth with him, and proffering the sword, she thus began: 

"King, in this sword, which shall expose the monsters to thy 
blows, take the first gift of thy betrothed. Show thyself duly de¬ 
serving hereof; let hand rival sword, and aspire to add lustre to its 
weapon. Let the might of steel strengthen the defenceless point 
of thy wit, and let spirit know how to work with hand. Let the 
bearer match the burden: and that thy deed may sort with thy 
blade, let equal weight in each be thine. What avails the javelin 

dropped the lance? Let steel join soul, and be both the body’s ar¬ 
mour! Let the right hand be linked with its hilt in alliance. These 
fight famous battles, because they always keep more force when 
together; but less when parted. Therefore if it be joy to thee to 
win fame by the palm of war, pursue with daring whatsoever is 
hard pressed by thy hand." 

After thus discoursing long in harmoniously-adjusted strains, 
she sent away her retinue, and passed all the night in combat 
against the foulest throngs of monsters; and at return of daybreak 
she perceived fallen all over the fields diverse shapes of phantoms, 
and figures extraordinary to look on; and among them was seen 
the semblance of Thorhild herself covered with wounds. All these 
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stench of the filthy carcases might spread in pestilent vapour and 
hurt those who came nigh with its taint of corruption. This done, 
she won the throne of Sweden for Ragnar, and Ragnar for her hus¬ 
band. And though he deemed it uncomely to inaugurate his first 
campaign with a wedding, yet, moved by gratitude for the preser¬ 
vation of his safety, he kept his promise. 

Meantime one Ubbe, who had long since wedded Ulfhild the 
sister of Frode, trusting in the high birth of his wife, seized 
the kingdom of Denmark, which he was managing carelessly as 
deputy. Frode was thus forced to quit the wars of the East and 
fought a great battle in Sweden with his sister Swanhwid, in which 
he was beaten. So he got on board a skiff, and sailed stealthily 
in a circuit, seeking some way of boring through the enemy’s 
fleet. When surprised by his sister and asked why he was rowing 
silently and following divers meandering courses, he cut short her 
inquiry by a similar question; for Swanhwid had also, at the same 
time of the night, taken to sailing about alone, and was stealthily 
searching out all the ways of approach and retreat through devi¬ 
ous and dangerous windings. So she reminded her brother of the 
freedom he had given her long since, and went on to ask him that 
he should allow her full enjoyment of the husband she had taken; 
since, before he started on the Russian war, he had given her the 
boon of marrying as she would; and that he should hold valid after 
the event what he had himself allowed to happen. These reason¬ 
able entreaties touched Frode, and he made a peace with Ragnar, 
and forgave, at his sister’s request, the wrongdoing which Ragnar, 
seemed to have begun because of her wantonness. They presented 
him with a force equal to that which they had caused him to lose: 
a handsome gift in which he rejoiced as compensation for so ugly 

Ragnar, entering Denmark, captured Ubbe, had him brought 
before him, and pardoned him, preferring to visit his ill deserts 
with grace rather than chastisement; because the man seemed to 
have aimed at the crown rather at his wife’s instance than of his 

the wrong. But he took Ulfhild away from him and forced her to 
wed his friend Scot, the same man that founded the Scottish name; 

good; for he regarded the kinship of his sister rather than her dis¬ 
position, and took more thought for his own good name than of 
her iniquity. But the fair deeds of her brother did not make her 
obstinate and wonted hatred slacken a whit; she wore the spirit 
of her new husband with her design of slaying Frode and mas¬ 
tering the sovereignty of the Danes. For whatsoever design the 
mind has resolutely conceived, it is slow to quit; nor is a sin that 
is long schemed swept away by the stream of years. For the tem¬ 
per of later life follows the mind of childhood; nor do the traces 
easily fade of vices which have been stamped upon the character 
in the impressible age. Finding the ears of her husband deaf, she 
diverted her treachery from her brother against her lord, hiring 
bravoes to cut his throat while he slept. Scot was told about this 
by a waiting-woman, and retired to bed in his cuirass on the night 
on which he had heard the deed of murder was to be wrought 
upon him. Ulfhild asked him why he had exchanged his wonted 
ways to wear the garb of steel; he rejoined that such was just then 
his fancy. The agents of the treachery, when they imagined him 
in a deep sleep, burst in; but he slipped from his bed and cut them 
down. The result was, that he prevented Ulfhild from weaving 
plots against her brother, and also left a warning to others to be¬ 
ware of treachery from their wives. 

Meantime the design occurred to Frode of a campaign against 
Friesland; he was desirous to dazzle the eyes of the West with the 
glory he had won in conquering the East. He put out to ocean, and 
his first contest was with Witthe, a rover of the Frisians; and in 
this battle he bade his crews patiently bear the first brunt of the en¬ 
emy’s charge by merely opposing their shields, ordering that they 
should not use their missiles before they perceived that the shower 
of the enemy’s spears was utterly silent. This the Frisians hurled 
as vehemently as the Danes received it impassively; for Witthe 
supposed that the long-suffering of Frode was due to a wish for 
peace. High rose the blast of the trumpet, and loud whizzed the 
javelins everywhere, till at last the heedless Frisians had not a sin- 


the missiles of the Danes. They fled hugging the shore, and were 
cut to pieces amid the circuitous windings of the canals. Then 
Frode explored the Rhine in his fleet, and laid hands on the far¬ 
thest parts of Germany. Then he went back to the ocean, and 
attacked the Frisian fleet, which had struck on shoals; and thus he 
crowned shipwreck with slaughter. Nor was he content with the 
destruction of so great an army of his foes, but assailed Britain, 
defeated its king, and attacked Melbrik, the Governor of the Scot¬ 
tish district. Just as he was preparing to fight him, he heard from a 
scout that the King of the Britons was at hand, and could not look 
to his front and his rear both at once. So he assembled the sol¬ 
diers, and ordered that they should abandon their chariots, fling 
away all their goods, and scatter everywhere over the fields the 
gold which they had about them; for he declared that their one 

from combat to covetousness. They ought cheerfully to spend on 
so extreme a need the spoil they had gotten among foreigners; for 
the enemy would drop it as eagerly, when it was once gathered, 
as they would snatch it when they first found it; for it would be to 
them more burden than profit. 

ator than them all, dishelming and leaning on his shield, said: 

"O King! Most of us who rate high what we have bought with 
our life-blood find thy bidding hard. We take it ill that we should 
fling away what we have won with utmost hazard; and men are 
loth to forsake what they have purchased at peril of their lives. 
For it is utter madness to spurn away like women what our manly 
hearts and hands have earned, and enrich the enemy beyond their 
hopes. What is more odious than to anticipate the fortune of war 
by despising the booty which is ours, and, in terror of an evil that 
may never come, to quit a good which is present and assured? 
Shall we scatter our gold upon the earth, ere we have set eyes 
upon the Scots? Those who faint at the thought of warring when 
they are out for war, what manner of men are they to be thought 
in the battle? Shall we be a derision to our foes, we who were 
their terror? Shall we take scorn instead of glory? The Briton 
will marvel that he was conquered by men whom he sees fear is 
enough to conquer. We struck them before with panic; shall we be 
panic-stricken by them? We scorned them when before us; shall 
we dread them when they are not here? When will our bravery 
win the treasure which our cowardice rejects? Shall we shirk the 
fight, in scorn of the money which we fought to win, and enrich 
those whom we should rightly have impoverished? What deed 
more despicable can we do than to squander gold on those whom 
we should smite with steel? Panic must never rob us of the spoils 

have won. Let us sell our plunder at the price at which we bought 
it; let the purchase-money be weighed out in steel. It is better to 
die a noble death, than to molder away too much in love with the 
light life. In a fleeting instant of time fife forsakes us, but shame 
pursues us past the grave. Further, if we cast away this gold, the 

Besides, whichever the issue of the day, the gold is not hateful to 
us. Conquerors, we shall triumph in the treasure which now we 

So spoke the old man; but the soldiers regarded the advice of 
their king rather than of their comrade, and thought more of the 
former than of the latter counsel. So each of them eagerly drew 
his wealth, whatever he had, from his pouch; they unloaded their 
ponies of the various goods they were carrying; and having thus 
cleared their money-bags, girded on their arms more deftly. They 
went on, and the Britons came up, but broke away after the plun¬ 
der which lay spread out before them. Their king, when he beheld 

them "take heed not to weary with a load of riches those hands 
which were meant for battle, since they ought to know that a vic- 

gold and give chase to the possessors of the gold; let them admire 
the lustre, not of lucre, but of conquest; remembering, that a tro- 

dross, if they measured aright the quality of both; for the one fur- 
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Therefore, said she, they must follow the example of the manner 
in which Frode was said to have saved himself among the Britons. 
She added, that it was not paying a great price to lay down the 
Swedes’ own goods for them to regain; if only they could them¬ 
selves gain a start in flight, by the very device which would check 
the others in their pursuit, and if they seemed not so much to aban¬ 
don their own possessions as to restore those of other men. Not a 
moment was lost; in order to make the flight swifter, they did the 
bidding of the queen. The gold is cleared from their purses; the 
riches are left for the enemy to seize. Some declare that Urse kept 
back the money, and strewed the tracks of her flight with copper 
that was gilt over. For it was thought credible that a woman who 
could scheme such great deeds could also have painted with lying 
lustre the metal that was meant to be lost, mimicking riches of 
true worth with the sheen of spurious gold. So Athisl, when he 
saw the necklace that he had given to Rolf left among the other 
golden ornaments, gazed fixedly upon the dearest treasure of his 

the earth and deigned to stoop his royalty unto greed' Rolf, see¬ 
ing him lie abjectly on his face in order to gather up the money, 
smiled at the sight of a man prostrated by his own gifts, just as if 
he were seeking covetously to regain what he had craftily yielded 
up. The Swedes were content with their booty, and Rolf quickly 

Now they relate that Rolf used with ready generosity to grant at 
the first entreaty whatsoever he was begged to bestow, and never 
put off the request till the second time of asking. For he preferred 
to forestall repeated supplication by speedy liberality, rather than 
mar his kindness by delay. This habit brought him a great con¬ 
course of champions; valour having commonly either rewards for 
its food or glory for its spur. 

At this time, a certain Agnar, son of Ingild, being about to wed 
Rute, the sister of Rolf, celebrated his bridal with a great banquet. 
The champions were rioting at this banquet with every sort of 
wantonness, and flinging from all over the room knobbed bones at 
a certain Hjalte; but it chanced that his messmate, named Bjarke, 
received a violent blow on the head through the ill aim of the 
thrower; at whom, stung both by the pain and the jeering, he sent 
the bone back, so that he twisted the front of his head to the back, 
and wrung the back of it to where the front had been; punish- 

This deed moderated their wanton and injurious jests, and drove 

vengeance by means of a duel for the interruption of their mirth. 
At the outset of the duel there was a long dispute, which of them 
ought to have the chance of striking first. For of old, in the order¬ 
ing of combats, men did not try to exchange their blows thick and 
fast; but there was a pause, and at the same time a definite suc¬ 
cession in striking: the contest being carried on with few strokes, 
but those terrible, so that honour was paid more to the mightiness 
than to the number of the blows. Agnar, being of higher rank, was 
put first; and the blow which he dealt is said to have been so furi¬ 
ous, that he cut through the front of the helmet, wounded the skin 
on the scalp, and had to let go his sword, which became locked in 

leaned his foot against a stock, in order to give the freer poise to 
his steel, and passed his fine-edged blade through the midst of Ag- 
nar’s body. Some declare that Agnar, in supreme suppression of 
his pain, gave up the ghost with his lips relaxed into a smile. The 
champions passionately sought to avenge him, but were visited 
by Bjarke with like destruction; for he used a sword of wonderful 
sharpness and unusual length which he called Lovi. While he was 
triumphing in these deeds of prowess, a beast of the forest fur¬ 
nished him fresh laurels. For he met a huge bear in a thicket, and 
slew it with a javelin; and then bade his companion FIjalte put his 
lips to the beast and drink the blood that came out, that he might 
be the stronger afterwards. For it was believed that a draught of 
this sort caused an increase of bodily strength. By these valor¬ 
ous achievements he became intimate with the most illustrious 
nobles, and even, became a favourite of the king; took to wife his 


conquest. When Rolf was harried by Athisl he avenged himself on 
him in battle and overthrew Athisl in war. Then Rolf gave his sis¬ 
ter Skulde in marriage to a youth of keen wit, called Hiartuar, and 
made him governor of Sweden, ordaining a yearly tax; wishing to 
soften the loss of freedom to him by the favour of an alliance with 
himself. 

Here let me put into my work a thing that it is mirthful to 
record. A youth named Wigg, scanning with attentive eye the 
bodily size of Rolf, and smitten with great wonder thereat, pro- 

her beauty had endowed with such towering stature? Meaning 
humorously to banter his uncommon tallness. For "Krage" in the 

lopped timbers as supports, as if leaning on a ladder, and, gradu¬ 
ally advancing to the higher parts, finds the shortest way to the 
top. Rolf accepted this random word as though it were a name of 
honour for him, and rewarded the wit of the saying with a heavy 
bracelet. Then Wigg, thrusting out his right arm decked with the 

with a ludicrous gait, declaring that he, whose lot had so long been 
poverty-stricken, was glad of a scanty gift. When he was asked 
why he was behaving so, he said that the arm which lacked or¬ 
nament and had no splendour to boast of was mantling with the 
modest blush of poverty to behold the other. The ingenuity of this 
saying won him a present to match the first. For Rolf made him 
bring out to view, like the other, the hand which he was hiding. 
Nor was Wigg heedless to repay the kindness; for he promised, 
uttering a strict vow, that, if it befell Rolf to perish by the sword, 
he would himself take vengeance on his slayers. Nor should it 
be omitted that in old time nobles who were entering. The court 
used to devote to their rulers the first-fruits of their service by 
vowing some mighty exploit; thus bravely inaugurating their first 
campaign. 

Meantime, Skulde was stung with humiliation at the payment 
of the tribute, and bent her mind to devise deeds of horror. Taunt¬ 
ing her husband with his ignominious estate, she urged and egged 
him to break off his servitude, induced him to weave plots against 
Rolf, and filled his mind with the most abominable plans of dis¬ 
loyalty, declaring that everyone owed more to their freedom than 
to kinship. Accordingly, she ordered huge piles of arms to be muf- 

mark, as if they were tribute: these would furnish a store where¬ 
with to slay the king by night. So the vessels were loaded with 
the mass of pretended tribute, and they proceeded to Leire, a town 
which Rolf had built and adorned with the richest treasure of his 
realm, and which, being a royal foundation and a royal seat, sur¬ 
passed in importance all the cities of the neighbouring districts. 
The king welcomed the coming of Hiartuar with a splendid ban¬ 
quet, and drank very deep, while his guests, contrary to their 
custom, shunned immoderate tippling. So, while all the others 
were sleeping soundly, the Swedes, who had been kept from their 
ordinary rest by their eagerness on their guilty purpose, began 
furtively to slip down from their sleeping-rooms. Straightway un¬ 
covering the hidden heap of weapons, each girded on his arms 
silently and then went to the palace. Bursting into its recesses, 
they drew their swords upon the sleeping figures. Many awoke; 
but, invaded as much by the sudden and dreadful carnage as by the 
drowsiness of sleep, they faltered in their resistance; for the night 
misled them and made it doubtful whether those they met were 
friends or foes. Hjalte, who was foremost in tried bravery among 
the nobles of the king, chanced to have gone out in the dead of that 
same night into the country and given himself to the embraces of 
a harlot. But when his torpid hearing caught from afar the rising 
din of battle, preferring valour to wantonness, he chose rather to 
seek the deadly perils of the War-god than to yield to the soft al¬ 
lurements of Love. What a love for his king, must we suppose, 
burned in this warrior! For he might have excused his absence by 
feigning not to have known; but he thought it better to expose his 
life to manifest danger than save it for pleasure. As he went away, 
his mistress asked him how aged a man she ought to marry if she 



Teuton swords, the helmets, the shining armlets, the mail-coats 
that reach the heel, which Rolf of old bestowed upon his men, let 

and it is just, that in time of war we should earn whatsoever we 
have gotten in the deep idleness of peace, that we should not think 

fer prosperity to hardship. Being noble, let us with even soul ac¬ 
cept either lot, nor let fortune sway our behaviour, for it beseems 

the years of sorrow with the same countenance wherewith we 
took the years of joy. Let us do with brave hearts all the things 

which we swore by highest Jove and the mighty gods. My mas¬ 
ter is the greatest of the Danes: let each man, as he is valorous, 

steadfast man, not one that turns his back on a dangerous pass, or 
dreads the grim preparations for battle. Often a general’s great¬ 
est valour depends on his soldiery, for the chief enters the fray all 
the more at ease that a better array of nobles throngs him round. 
Let the thane catch up his arms with fighting fingers, setting his 
right hand on the hilt and holding fast the shield: let him charge 
upon the foes, nor pale at any strokes. Let none offer himself to 
be smitten by the enemy behind, let none receive the swords in 
his back: let the battling breast ever front the blow. ‘Eagles fight 
brow foremost’, and with swift gaping beaks speed onward in the 
front: be ye like that bird in mien, shrinking from no stroke, but 
with body facing the foe. 


rows, go forth in the way the king taught us: our king, who laid 
low Rorik, the son of Bok the covetous, and wrapped the coward 
in death. He was rich in wealth, but in enjoyment poor, stronger 
in gain than bravery; and thinking gold better than warfare, he 
set lucre above all things, and ingloriously accumulated piles of 
treasure, scorning the service of noble friends. And when he was 
attacked by the navy of Rolf, he bade his servants take the gold 
from the chests and spread it out in front of the city gates, making 
ready bribes rather than battle, because he knew not the soldier, 
and thought that the foe should be attempted with gifts and not 
with arms: as though he could fight with wealth alone, and pro¬ 
coffers and the rich chests; he brought forth the polished bracelets 
and the heavy caskets; they only fed his destruction. Rich in trea- 

which he forebore to give to the friends of his own land. He who 
once shrank to give little rings of his own will, now unwillingly 
squandered his masses of wealth, rifling his hoarded heap. But 
our king in his wisdom spurned him and the gifts he proffered, 
and took from him life and goods at once; nor was his foe profited 
by the useless wealth which he had greedily heaped up through 
long years. But Rolf the righteous assailed him, slew him, and 
captured his vast wealth, and shared among worthy friends what 
the hand of avarice had piled up in all those years; and, bursting 
into the camp which was wealthy but not brave, gave his friends 
a lordly booty without bloodshed. Nothing was so fair to him that 
he would not lavish it, or so dear that he would not give it to his 
friends, for he used treasure like ashes, and measured his years 
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by glory and not by gain. Whence it is plain that the king who 
hath died nobly lived also most nobly, that the hour of his doom is 
beautiful, and that he graced the years of his life with manliness. 

and he was allotted might worthy of his lofty stature. He was as 
swift to war as a torrent tearing down to sea, and as speedy to 
begin battle as a stag is to fly with cleft foot upon his fleet way. 

"See now, among the pools dripping with human blood, the 
teeth struck out of the slain are carried on by the full torrent of 

they glitter, and the torrent of blood bears along splintered bones 
and flows above lopped limbs. The blood of the Danes is wet, and 
the gory flow stagnates far around, and the stream pressed out 
of the steaming veins rolls back the scattered bodies. Tirelessly 
against the Danes advances Hiartuar, lover of battle, and chal¬ 
lenges the fighters with outstretched spear. Yet here, amid the 
dangers and dooms of war, I see Frode’s grandson smiling joy¬ 
ously, who once sowed the fields of Fyriswald with gold. Let us 
also be exalted with an honourable show of joy, following in death 
the doom of our noble father. Be we therefore cheery in voice 
and bold in daring; for it is right to spurn all fear with words of 
courage, and to meet our death in deeds of glory. Let fear quit 

no sign anywhere may show us to betray faltering fear. Let our 
drawn sword measure the weight of our service. Fame follows us 
in death, and glory shall outlive our crumbling ashes! And that 
which perfect valour hath achieved during its span shall not fade 
for ever and ever. What want we with closed floors? Why doth 
the locked bolt close the folding-gates? For it is now the third cry, 
Bjarke, that calls thee, and bids thee come forth from the barred 

Bjarke rejoined: "Warlike Hjalte, why dost thou call me so 
loud? I am the son-in-law of Rolf. He who boasts loud and with 
big words challenges other men to battle, is bound to be venturous 

stay till I am armed and have girded on the dread attire of war. 

"And now I tie my sword to my side, now first I get my 
body guarded with mail-coat and headpiece, the helm keeping my 
brows and the stout iron shrouding my breast. None shrinks more 
than I from being burnt a prisoner inside, and made a pyre to¬ 
gether with my own house: though an island brought me forth, 
and though the land of my birth be bounded, I shall hold it a debt 
to repay to the king the twelve kindreds which he added to my 
honours. Hearken, warriors! Let none robe in mail his body that 
shall perish; let him last of all draw tight the woven steel; let the 
shields go behind the back; let us fight with bared breasts, and load 
all your arms with gold. Let your right hands receive the bracelets, 
that they may swing their blows the more heavily and plant the 
grievous wound. Let none fall back! Let each zealously strive to 
meet the swords of the enemy and the threatening spears, that we 
may avenge our beloved master. Happy beyond all things is he 
who can mete out revenge for such a crime, and with righteous 
steel punish the guilt of treacheries. 

"Lo, methinks I surely pierced a wild stag with the Teutonic 
sword which is called Snyrtir: from which I won the name of War¬ 
rior, when I felled Agnar, son of Ingild, and brought the trophy 
home. He shattered and broke with the bite the sword Hoding 
which smote upon my head, and would have dealt worse wounds 
if the edge of his blade had held out better. In return I clove asun¬ 
der his left arm and part of his left side and his right foot, and the 
piercing steel ran down his limbs and smote deep into his ribs. By 
Hercules! No man ever seemed to me stronger than he. For he 
sank down half-conscious, and, leaning on his elbow, welcomed 
death with a smile, and spurned destruction with a laugh, and 
passed rejoicing in the world of Elysium. Mighty was the man’s 
courage, which knew how with one laugh to cover his death-hour, 
and with a joyous face to suppress utter anguish of mind and body! 

"Now also with the same blade I searched the heart of one 
sprung from an illustrious line, and plunged the steel deep in his 

ture, and shone with the brightness of youth. The mailed metal 


obstacles. 

"Where, then, are the captains of the Goths, and the soldiery of 
Fliartuar? Let them come, and pay for their might with their life¬ 
blood. Who can cast, who whirl the lance, save scions of kings? 
War springs from the nobly born: famous pedigrees are the mak¬ 
ers of war. For the perilous deeds which chiefs attempt are not to 
be done by the ventures of common men. Renowned nobles are 
passing away. Lo! Greatest Rolf, thy great ones have fallen, thy 

no base souls are Pluto’s prey, but he weaves the dooms of the 
mighty, and fills Phlegethon with noble shapes. 

"I do not remember any combat wherein swords were crossed 
in turn and blow dealt out for blow more speedily. I take three for 
each I give; thus do the Goths requite the wounds I deal them, and 
thus doth the stronger hand of the enemy avenge with heaped in¬ 
terest the punishment that they receive. Yet singly in battle I have 
given over the bodies of so many men to the pyre of destruction, 
that a mound like a hill could grow up and be raised out of their 
lopped limbs, and the piles of carcases would look like a burial- 
barrow. And now what doeth he, who but now bade me come 
forth, vaunting himself with mighty praise, and chafing others 

in his one body he enclosed twelve lives?" 

Hjalte answered: "Though I have but scant help, I am not far 
off. Even here, where I stand, there is need of aid, and nowhere is 
a force or a chosen band of warriors ready for battle wanted more. 
Already the hard edges and the spear-points have cleft my shield 

tions bit by bit in the battle. The first of these things testifies to and 
avows itself. Seeing is better than telling, eyesight faithfuller than 
hearing. For of the broken shield only the fastenings remain, and 
the boss, pierced and broken in its circle, is all left me. And now, 
Bjarke, thou art strong, though thou hast come forth more tardily 
than was right, and thou retrievest by bravery the loss caused by 
thy loitering." 

But Bjarke said: "Art thou not yet weary of girding at me and 
goading me with taunts? Many things often cause delay. The rea¬ 
son why I tarried was the sword in my path, which the Swedish foe 
whirled against my breast with mighty effort. Nor did the guider 
of the hilt drive home the sword with little might; for though the 

or defenceless; he pierced the armour of hard steel like yielding 
waters; nor could the rough, heavy breastplate give me any help. 

"But where now is he that is commonly called Odin, the mighty 
in battle, content ever with a single eye? If thou see him anywhere, 
Rute, tell me." 

akimbo: thou must first hallow thine eyes with the victorious sign, 
if thou wilt safely know the War-god face to face." 

Then said Bjarke: "If I may look on the awful husband of Frigg, 
howsoever he be covered with his white shield, and guide his tall 
steed, he shall in no wise go safe out of Leire; it is lawful to lay low 
in war the war-waging god. Let a noble death come to those that 
fall before the eyes of their king. While life lasts, let us strive for 
the power to die honourably and to reap a noble end by our deeds. 
I will die overpowered near the head of my slain captain, and at 
his feet thou also shaft slip on thy face in death, so that whoso 
scans the piled corpses may see in what wise we rate the gold 
our lord gave us. We shall be the prey of ravens and a morsel for 
hungry eagles, and the ravening bird shall feast on the banquet of 
our body. Thus should fall princes dauntless in war, clasping their 
famous king in a common death." 

I have composed this particular series of harangues in metrical 
shape, because the gist of the same thoughts is found arranged in 
a short form in a certain ancient Danish song, which is repeated 

Now, it came to pass that the Goths gained the victory and all 
the array of Rolf fell, no man save Wigg remaining out of all those 
warriors. For the soldiers of the king paid this homage to his noble 
virtues in that battle, that his slaying inspired in all the longing 
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HIARTUAR rejoiced, and had the tables spread for feasting, 
bidding the banquet come after the battle, and fain to honour his 
triumph with a carouse. And when he was well filled therewith, 
he said that it was matter of great marvel to him, that out of all 
the army of Rolf no man had been found to take thought for his 
life by flight or fraud. Hence, he said, it had been manifest with 
what zealous loyalty they had kept their love for their king, be¬ 
cause they had not endured to survive him. He also blamed his 
ill fortune, because it had not suffered the homage of a single one 
of them to be left for himself: protesting that he would very will¬ 
ingly accept the service of such men. Then Wigg came forth, and 
Hiartuar, as though he were congratulating him on the gift, asked 
him if he were willing to fight for him. Wigg assenting, he drew 
and proferred him a sword. But Wigg refused the point, and asked 
for the hilt, saying first that this had been Rolf’s custom when he 
handed forth a sword to his soldiers. For in old time those who 

promise fealty by touching the hilt of the sword. And in this wise 
Wigg clasped the hilt, and then drove the point through Hiartuar; 
thus gaining the vengeance which he had promised Rolf to accom¬ 
plish for him. When he had done this, and the soldiers of Hiartuar 
rushed at him, he exposed his body to them eagerly and exultantly, 
shouting that he felt more joy in the slaughter of the tyrant than 
bitterness at his own. Thus the feast was turned into a funeral, 
and the wailing of burial followed the joy of victory. Glorious, 
ever memorable hero, who valiantly kept his vow, and voluntarily 
courted death, staining with blood by his service the tables of the 
despot! For the lively valour of his spirit feared not the hands of 
the slaughterers, when he had once beheld the place where Rolf 
had been wont to five bespattered with the blood of his slayer. 
Thus the royalty of Hiartuar was won and ended on the same day. 
For whatsoever is gotten with guile melts away in like fashion as 
it is sought, and no fruits are long-lasting that have been won by 
treachery and crime. Hence it came to pass that the Swedes, who 
had a little before been the possessors of Denmark, came to lose 
even their own liberty. For they were straightway cut off by the 
Zealanders, and paid righteous atonement to the injured shades of 
Rolf. In this way does stern fortune commonly avenge the works 
of craft and cunning. 

BOOK THREE. 

After Hiartuar, HOTHER, whom I mentioned above, the brother 
of Athisl, and also the fosterling of King Gewar, became sovereign 
of both realms. It will be easier to relate his times if I begin with 
the beginning of his life. For if the earlier years of his career are 
not doomed to silence, the latter ones can be more fully and fairly 

When Helgi had slain Hodbrodd, his son Hother passed the 
length of his boyhood under the tutelage of King Gewar. While 
a stripling, he excelled in strength of body all his foster-brethren 
and compeers. Moreover, he was gifted with many accomplish¬ 
ments of mind. He was very skilled in swimming and archery, and 
also with the gloves; and further was as nimble as such a youth 
could be, his training being equal to his strength. Though his years 
were unripe, his richly-dowered spirit surpassed them. None was 
more skilful on lyre or harp; and he was cunning on the timbrel, 
on the lute, and in every modulation of string instruments. With 
his changing measures he could sway the feelings of men to what 
passions he would; he knew how to fill human hearts with joy or 
sadness, with pity or with hatred, and used to enwrap the soul 
with the delight or terror of the ear. All these accomplishments 
of the youth pleased Nanna, the daughter of Gewar, mightily, and 
she began to seek his embraces. For the valour of a youth will of¬ 
ten kindle a maid, and the courage of those whose looks are not 
so winning is often acceptable. For love hath many avenues; the 
path of pleasure is opened to some by grace, to others by bravery 
of soul, and to some by skill in accomplishments. Courtesy brings 
to some stores of Love, while most are commended by brightness 
of beauty. Nor do the brave inflict a shallower wound on maidens 
than the comely. 

Now it befell that Balder the son of Odin was troubled at the 
sight of Nanna bathing, and was seized with boundless love. He 


on fire by her manifest beauty; for nothing exciteth passion like 
comeliness. Therefore he resolved to slay with the sword Hother, 

which brooked no postponement, might not be delayed in the en¬ 
joyment of its desire by any obstacle. 

About this time Hother chanced, while hunting, to be led astray 
by a mist, and he came on a certain lodge in which were wood- 
maidens; and when they greeted him by his own name, he asked 
who they were. They declared that it was their guidance and gov¬ 
ernment that mainly determined the fortunes of war. For they 
often invisibly took part in battles, and by their secret assistance 
won for their friends the coveted victories. They averted, indeed, 
that they could win triumphs and inflict defeats as they would; and 
further told him how Balder had seen his foster-sister Nanna while 
she bathed, and been kindled with passion for her; but counselled 
Hother not to attack him in war, worthy as he was of his deadliest 
hate, for they declared that Balder was a demigod, sprung secretly 
from celestial seed. When Hother had heard this, the place melted 
away and left him shelterless, and he found himself standing in the 
open and out in the midst of the fields, without a vestige of shade. 
Most of all he marvelled at the swift flight of the maidens, the 
shifting of the place, and the delusive semblance of the building. 
For he knew not that all that had passed around him had been a 
mere mockery and an unreal trick of the arts of magic. 

Returning thence, he related to Gewar the mystification that 
had followed on his straying, and straightway asked him for his 
daughter. Gewar answered that he would most gladly favour him, 
but that he feared if he rejected Balder he would incur his wrath; 
for Balder, he said, had proffered him a like request. For he said 
that the sacred strength of Balder’s body was proof even against 

him his death, which was fastened up in the closest bonds; this 
was in the keeping of Miming, the Satyr of the woods, who also 

crease the wealth of the owner. Moreover, the way to these regions 
was impassable and filled with obstacles, and therefore hard for 
mortal men to travel. For the greater part of the road was per¬ 
petually beset with extraordinary cold. So he advised him to har¬ 
ness a car with reindeer, by means of whose great speed he could 
cross the hard-frozen ridges. And when he had got to the place, 
he should set up his tent away from the sun in such wise that it 
should catch the shadow of the cave where Miming was wont to 

Satyr from going out. Thus both the bracelet and the sword would 
be ready to his hand, one being attended by fortune in wealth and 
the other by fortune in war, and each of them thus bringing a great 
prize to the owner. Thus much said Gewar; and Hother was not 

hunting. But through either season he remained very wakeful and 
sleepless, allotting the divisions of night and day so as to devote 
the one to reflection on events, and to spend the other in provid¬ 
ing food for his body. Once as he watched all night, his spirit was 
drooping and dazed with anxiety, when the Satyr cast a shadow 
on his tent. Aiming a spear at him, he brought him down with the 
blow, stopped him, and bound him, while he could not make his 
escape. Then in the most dreadful words he threatened him with 
the worst, and demanded the sword and bracelets. The Satyr was 
not slow to tender him the ransom of his life for which he was 
asked. So surely do all prize life beyond wealth; for nothing is 
ever cherished more among mortals than the breath of their own 
life. Hother, exulting in the treasure he had gained, went home 
enriched with trophies which, though few, were noble. 

When Gelder, the King of Saxony, heard that Hother had gained 
these things, he kept constantly urging his soldiers to go and carry 
off such glorious booty; and the warriors speedily equipped a fleet 
in obedience to their king. Gewar, being very learned in divining 

moning Hother, told him, when Gelder should join battle with 
him, to receive his spears with patience, and not let his own fly 
until he saw the enemy’s missiles exhausted; and further, to bring 
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up the curved scythes wherewith the vessels could be rent and 
the helmets and shields plucked from the soldiers. Hother fol¬ 
lowed his advice and found its result fortunate. For he bade his 

fend their bodies with their shields, affirming that the victory in 
that battle must be won by patience. But the enemy nowhere kept 
back their missiles, spending them all in their extreme eagerness 
to fight; and the more patiently they found Hother bear himself in 
his reception of their spears and lances, the more furiously they 
began to hurl them. Some of these stuck in the shields and some in 
the ships, and few were the wounds they inflicted; many of them 
were seen to be shaken off idly and to do no hurt. For the soldiers 
of Hother performed the bidding of their king, and kept off the 
attack of the spears by a penthouse of interlocked shields; while 
not a few of the spears smote lightly on the bosses and fell into 
the waves. When Gelder was emptied of all his store, and saw the 

ered the summit of the mast with a crimson shield, as a signal of 
peace, and surrendered to save his life. Hother received him with 
the friendliest face and the kindliest words, and conquered him as 
much by his gentleness as he had by his skill. 

At this time Helgi, King of Halogaland, was sending frequent 

of the Finns and Perms. Thus is weakness ever known by its want¬ 
ing help from others. For while all other young men of that time 

with so faulty an utterance that he was ashamed to be heard not 
only by strangers, but by those of his own house. So much doth 
calamity shun all witnesses; for natural defects are the more vex¬ 
ing the more manifest they are. Kuse despised his embassy, an¬ 
swering that that man did not deserve a wife who trusted too 

others in order to gain his suit. When Helgi heard this, he be¬ 
sought Hother, whom he knew to be an accomplished pleader, 

whatsoever he should command him. The earnest entreaties of 
the youth prevailed on Hother, and he went to Norway with an 

not by words. And when he had pleaded for Helgi with the most 
dulcet eloquence, Kuse rejoined that his daughter’s wish must be 
consulted, in order that no paternal strictness might forestall any- 


might were mingled. But Hother was clad in his steel-defying 
tunic, and charged the closest bands of the gods, assailing them 
as vehemently as a son of earth could assail the powers above. 

shattered all interposing shields, calling as loudly on his foes to 
attack him as upon his friends to back him up. No kind of ar- 

live. Whatsoever his blow fended off it crushed; neither shield 
nor helm endured the weight of its dint; no greatness of body or 
of strength could serve. Thus the victory would have passed to 
the gods, but that Hother, though his fine had already fallen back, 
darted up, hewed off the club at the haft, and made it useless. And 
the gods, when they had lost this weapon, fled incontinently. But 
that antiquity vouches for it, it were quite against common belief 
to think that men prevailed against gods. (We call them gods in a 
supposititious rather than in a real sense; for to such we give the 
title of deity by the custom of nations, not because of their nature.) 

As for Balder, he took to flight and was saved. The conquerors 
either hacked his ships with their swords or sunk them in the sea; 
not content to have defeated gods, they pursued the wrecks of the 
fleet with such rage, as if they would destroy them to satiate their 

edge of licence. The haven, recalling by its name Balder’s flight, 
bears witness to the war. Gelder, the King of Saxony, who met 
his end in the same war, was set by Hother upon the corpses of 
his oarsmen, and then laid on a pyre built of vessels, and magnif¬ 
icently honoured in his funeral by Hother, who not only put his 
ashes in a noble barrow, treating them as the remains of a king, but 

any more troublesome business delaying his hopes of marriage, he 
went back to Gewar and enjoyed the coveted embraces of Nanna. 
Next, having treated Helgi and Thora very generously, he brought 
his new queen back to Sweden, being as much honoured by all for 
his victory as Balder was laughed at for his flight. 

At this time the nobles of the Swedes repaired to Denmark to 
pay their tribute; but Hother, who had been honoured as a king by 
his countrymen for the splendid deeds of his father, experienced 
what a lying pander Fortune is. For he was conquered in the field 
by Balder, whom a little before he had crushed, and was forced 
to flee to Gewar, thus losing while a king that victory which he 
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Denmark. But Athisl was cut off by an ignominious death. For 
whilst, in great jubilation of spirit, he was honouring the funeral 
rites of Rolf with a feast, he drank too greedily, and paid for his 

brating the death of another with immoderate joviality, he forced 
on his own apace. 

While Hother was in Sweden, Balder also came to Zealand with 
a fleet; and since he was thought to be rich in arms and of singular 
majesty, the Danes accorded him with the readiest of voices what- 

judgment was the opinion of our forefathers divided. Hother re¬ 
turned from Sweden and attacked him. They both coveted sway, 
and the keenest contest for the sovereignty began between them; 
but it was cut short by the flight of Hother. He retired to Jutland, 
and causedtobe named after him the village in which he was wont 
to stay. Here he passed the winter season, and then went back to 
Sweden alone and unattended. There he summoned the grandees, 
and told them that he was weary of the light of life because of 

a place that was hard of access, traversing forests uncivilised. For 
it oft happens that those upon whom has come some inconsolable 
trouble of spirit seek, as though it were a medicine to drive away 
their sadness, far and sequestered retreats, and cannot bear the 
greatness of their grief amid the fellowship of men; so dear, for 
the most part, is solitude to sickness. For filthiness and grime are 
chiefly pleasing to those who have been stricken with ailments 
of the soul. Now he had been wont to give out from the top of 

hence when they came they upbraided the sloth of the king for 
hiding himself, and his absence was railed at by all with the bit- 

But Hother, when he had wandered through remotest byways 
and crossed an uninhabited forest, chanced to come upon a cave 

to be the same who had once given him the invulnerable coat. 
Asked by them wherefore he had come thither, he related the dis¬ 
astrous issue of the war. So he began to bewail the ill luck of his 
failures and his dismal misfortunes, condemning their breach of 
faith, and lamenting that it had not turned out for him as they had 
promised him. But the maidens said that though he had seldom 
come off victorious, he had nevertheless inflicted as much defeat 
on the enemy as they on him, and had dealt as much carnage as he 
had shared in. Moreover, the favour of victory would be speedily 
his, if he could first lay hands upon a food of extraordinary de¬ 
lightsomeness which had been devised to increase the strength of 
Balder. For nothing would be difficult if he could only get hold of 
the dainty which was meant to enhance the rigour of his foe. 

Hard as it sounded for earthborn endeavours to make armed 
assault upon the gods, the words of the maidens inspired Hother’s 
mind with instant confidence to fight with Balder. Also some of his 
own people said that he could not safely contend with those above; 
but all regard for their majesty was expelled by the boundless fire 

by reason, nor doth counsel defeat rashness. Or perchance it was 
that Hother remembered how the might of the lordliest oft proveth 

On the other side, Balder mustered the Danes to arms and met 
Hother in the field. Both sides made a great slaughter; the carnage 
of the opposing parties was nearly equal, and night stayed the 
battle. About the third watch, Hother, unknown to any man, went 
out to spy upon the enemy, anxiety about the impending peril 
having banished sleep. This strong excitement favours not bodily 
rest, and inward disquiet s uffers not outward repose. So, when he 
came to the camp of the enemy he heard that three maidens had 
gone out carrying the secret feast of Balder. He ran after them (for 
their footsteps in the dew betrayed their flight), and at last entered 
their accustomed dwelling. When they asked him who he was, he 
answered, a lutanist, nor did the trial belie his profession. For 
when the lyre was offered him, he tuned its strings, ordered and 
governed the chords with his quill, and with ready modulation 
poured forth a melody pleasant to the ear. Now they had three 


compound for the food of Balder, and even now a flood of slaver 
was dripping on the food from the open mouths of the serpents. 
And some of the maidens would, for kindness sake, have given 
Hother a share of the dish, had not eldest of the three forbidden 
them, declaring that Balder would be cheated if they increased the 
bodily powers of his enemy. He had said, not that he was Hother, 

their gracious kindliness, bestowed on him a belt of perfect sheen 
and a girdle which assured victory. 

Retracing the path by which he had come, he went back on the 
same road, and meeting Balder plunged his sword into his side, 
and laid him low half dead. When the news was told to the sol¬ 
diers, a cheery shout of triumph rose from all the camp of Hother, 
while the Danes held a public mourning for the fate of Balder. He, 
feeling no doubt of his impending death, and stung by the an¬ 
guish of his wound, renewed the battle on the morrow; and, when 
it raged hotly, bade that he should be borne on a litter into the 
fray, that he might not seem to die ignobly within his tent. On the 
night following, Proserpine was seen to stand by him in a vision, 
and to promise that on the morrow he should have her embrace. 
The boding of the dream was not idle; for when three days had 

and his body given a royal funeral, the army causing it to be buried 
in a barrow which they had made. 

Certain men of our day, Chief among whom was Harald, since 
the story of the ancient burial-place still survived, made a raid on 
it by night in the hope of finding money, but abandoned their at¬ 
tempt in sudden panic. For the hill split, and from its crest a sud- 

so that its flying mass, shooting furiously down, poured over the 
fields below, and enveloped whatsoever it struck upon, and at its 
onset the delvers were dislodged, flung down their mattocks, and 
fled divers ways; thinking that if they strove any longer to carry 
through their enterprise they would be caught in the eddies of the 
water that was rushing down. Thus the guardian gods of that spot 
smote fear suddenly into the minds of the youths, taking them 
away from covetousness, and turning them to see to their safety; 
teaching them to neglect their greedy purpose and be careful of 
their lives. Now it is certain that this apparent flood was not real 
but phantasmal; not born in the bowels of the earth (since Nature 
suffereth not liquid springs to gush forth in a dry place), but pro¬ 
duced by some magic agency. All men afterwards, to whom the 
story of that breaking in had come down, left this hill undisturbed. 
Wherefore it has never been made sure whether it really contains 
any wealth; for the dread of peril has daunted anyone since Harald 
from probing its dark foundations. 

But Odin, though he was accounted the chief of the gods, be¬ 
gan to inquire of the prophets and diviners concerning the way to 
accomplish vengeance for his son, as well as all others whom he 
had beard were skilled in the most recondite arts of soothsaying. 
For godhead that is incomplete is oft in want of the help of man. 
Rostioph (Hrossthiof), the Finn, foretold to him that another son 
must be born to him by Rinda (Wrinda), daughter of the King of 

slaying of his brother. For the gods had appointed to the brother 
that was yet to be born the task of avenging his kinsman. Odin, 
when he heard this, muffled his face with a cap, that his garb might 
not betray him, and entered the service of the said king as a sol¬ 
dier; and being made by him captain of the soldiers, and given an 
army, won a splendid victory over the enemy. And for his stout 
achievement in this battle the king admitted him into the chief 
place in his friendship, distinguishing him as generously with gifts 

the doer of the deed. All marvelled that the strength of one man 
could deal such slaughter upon a countless host. Trusting in these 
services, he privily let the king into the secret of his love, and was 
refreshed by his most gracious favour; but when he sought a kiss 
from the maiden, he received a cuff. But he was not driven from 
his purpose either by anger at the slight or by the odiousness of 
the insult. 

Next year, loth to quit ignobly the quest he had taken up so ea- 
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with the king. It was hard for those who met him to recognise 
him; for his assumed filth obliterated his true features, and new 
grime hid his ancient aspect. He said that his name was Roster 
(Hrosstheow), and that he was skilled in smithcraft. And his hand¬ 
iwork did honour to his professions: for he portrayed in bronze 
many and many a shape most beautifully, so that he received a 
great mass of gold from the king, and was ordered to hammer out 
the ornaments of the matrons. So, after having wrought many 
adornments for women’s wearing, he at last offered to the maiden 

and several rings which were adorned with equal care. But no 
services could assuage the wrath of Rinda; when he was fain to 
kiss her she cuffed him; for gifts offered by one we hate are unac¬ 
ceptable, while those tendered by a friend are far more grateful: 
so much doth the value of the offering oft turn on the offerer. For 

his lust. His temper, moreover, was keen and indomitable; for she 
knew that his homage covered guile, and that under the devotion 
of his gifts there lay a desire for crime. Her father fell to upbraid¬ 
ing her heavily for refusing the match; but she loathed to wed an 
old man, and the plea of her tender years lent her some support in 
her scorning of his hand; for she said that a young girl ought not 
to marry prematurely. 

But Odin, who had found that nothing served the wishes of 
lovers more than tough persistency, though he was stung with the 
shame of his double rebuff, nevertheless, effacing the form he had 
worn before, went to the king for the third time, professing the 

only by pleasure but by the wish to wipe out his disgrace. For of 
old those who were skilled in magic gained this power of instantly 
changing their aspect and exhibiting the most different shapes. In¬ 
deed, they were clever at imitating any age, not only in its natural 
bodily appearance, but also in its stature; and so the old man, in 

down among the briskest of them. But not even such a tribute 
could move the rigour of the maiden; for it is hard for the mind to 
come back to a genuine liking for one against whom it has once 
borne heavy dislike. When he tried to kiss her at his departure, 
she repulsed him so that he tottered and smote his chin upon the 
ground. Straightway he touched her with a piece of bark whereon 
spells were written, and made her like unto one in frenzy: which 
was a gentle revenge to take for all the insults he had received. 

But still he did not falter in the fulfilment of his purpose; for 
trust in his divine majesty buoyed him up with confidence; so, 
assuming the garb of a maiden, this indefatigable journeyer re¬ 
paired for the fourth time to the king, and, on being received by 
him, showed himself assiduous and even forward. Most people 
believed him to be a woman, as he was dressed almost in female 
attire. Also he declared that his name was Wecha, and his calling 
that of a physician: and this assertion he confirmed by the readiest 
services. At last he was taken into the household of the queen, and 
played the part of a waiting-woman to the princess, and even used 
to wash the soil offher feet at eventide; and as he was applying the 
water he was suffered to touch her calves and the upper part of the 
thighs. But fortune goes with mutable steps, and thus chance put 
into his hand what his address had never won. For it happened 
that the girl fell sick, and looked around for a cure; and she sum¬ 
moned to protect her health those very hands which aforetime she 

ever held in loathing. He examined narrowly all the symptoms 
of the trouble, and declared that, in order to check the disease as 
soon as possible, it was needful to use a certain drugged draught; 
but that it was so bitterly compounded, that the girl could never 
endure so violent a cure unless she submitted to be bound; since 
the stuff of the malady must be ejected from the very innermost 
tissues. When her father heard this he did not hesitate to bind his 
daughter; and laying her on the bed, he bade her endure patiently 
all the applications of the doctor. For the king was tricked by the 
sight of the female dress, which the old man was using to disguise 
his persistent guile; and thus the seeming remedy became an op¬ 
portunity of outrage. For the physician seized the chance of love, 
and, abandoning his business of healing, sped to the work, not 


of expelling the fever, but of working his lust; making use of the 
sickness of the princess, whom in sound health he had found ad¬ 
verse to him. It will not be wearisome if I subjoin another version 
of this affair. For there are certain who say that the king, when he 
saw the physician groaning with love, but despite all his expense 
of mind and body accomplishing nothing, did not wish to rob of 

lie privily with his daughter. So doth the wickedness of the father 
sometimes assail the child, when vehement passion perverts nat- 

was full of shame, when his daughter bore a child. 

But the gods, whose chief seat was then at Byzantium, (As- 
gard), seeing that Odin had tarnished the fair name of godhead 
by divers injuries to its majesty, thought that he ought to be re¬ 
moved from their society. And they had him not only ousted from 
the headship, but outlawed and stripped of all worship and hon¬ 
our at home; thinking it better that the power of their infamous 
president should be overthrown than that public religion should 
be profaned; and fearing that they might themselves be involved 
in the sin of another, and though guiltless be punished for the 
crime of the guilty. For they saw that, now the derision of their 
great god was brought to light, those whom they had lured to prof- 

worship for shame; that holy rites were being accounted sacrilege, 
and fixed and regular ceremonies deemed so much childish rav¬ 
ing. Fear was in their souls, death before their eyes, and one would 
have supposed that the fault of one was visited upon the heads of 
all. So, not wishing Odin to drive public religion into exile, they 
exiled him and put one Oiler (Wulder?) in his place, to bear the 
symbols not only Of royalty but also of godhead, as though it had 
been as easy a task to create a god as a king. And though they had 

with full distinction, that he might be seen to be the lawful heir 
to the dignity, and no mere deputy doing another’s work. Also, to 

of Odin, trying by the prestige of that title to be rid of the obloquy 
of innovation. For nearly ten years Oiler held the presidency of the 
divine senate; but at last the gods pitied the horrible exile of Odin, 
and thought that he had now been punished heavily enough; so he 
exchanged his foul and unsightly estate for his ancient splendour; 
for the lapse of time had now wiped out the brand of his earlier 
disgrace. Yet some were to be found who judged that he was not 
worthy to approach and resume his rank, because by his stage- 
tricks and his assumption of a woman’s work he had brought the 
foulest scandal on the name of the gods. Some declare that he 
bought back the fortune of his lost divinity with money; flattering 
some of the gods and mollifying some with bribes; and that at the 

he had long quitted. If you ask how much he paid for them, in- 

Thus Oiler was driven out from Byzantium by Odin and retired 
into Sweden. Here, while he was trying, as if in a new world, to 
repair the records of his glory, the Danes slew him. The story 
goes that he was such a cunning wizard that he used a certain 
bone, which he had marked with awful spells, wherewith to cross 

the waters that barred his way as quickly as by rowing. 

But Odin, now that he had regained the emblems of godhead, 
shone over all parts of the world with such a lustre of renown that 
all nations welcomed him as though he were light restored to the 
universe; nor was any spot to be found on the earth which did not 
homage to his might. Then finding that Boe, his son by Rhlda, 
was enamoured of the hardships of war, he called him, and bade 
him bear in mind the slaying of his brother: saying that it would 
be better for him to take vengeande on the murderers of Balder 

wholesome when a holy occasion for waging it was furnished by 
a righteous opening for vengeande. 

News came meantime that Gewar had been slain by the guile 
of his own satrap (jarl), Gunne. Hother determined to visit his 
murder with the strongest and sharpest revenge. So he surprised 
Gunne, cast him on a blazing pyre, and burnt him; for Gunne had 
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night. This was his offering of vengeance to the shade of his foster- 
father; and then he made his sons, Herlek and Gerit, rulers of Nor¬ 
way. 

Then he summoned the elders to assembly, and told them that 
he would perish in the war wherein he was bound to meet Boe, 
and said that he knew this by no doubtful guesswork, but by sure 
prophecies of seers. So he besought them to make his son RORIK 
king, so that the judgment of wicked men should not transfer the 

reap more joy from the succession of his son than bitterness from 
his own impending death. This request was speedily granted. 
Then he met Boe in battle and was killed; but small joy the victory 
gave Boe. Indeed, he left the battle so sore stricken that he was 
lifted on his shield and carried home by his foot-soldiers support¬ 
ing him in turn, to perish next day of the pain of his wounds. The 
Ruthenian army gave his body a gorgeous funeral and buried it in 
a splendid howe, which it piled in his name, to save the record of 
so mighty a warrior from slipping out of the recollection of after 
ages. 

So the Kurlanders and the Swedes, as though the death of 
Hother set them free from the burden of their subjection, resolved 

with a yearly tax. By this the Slavs also were emboldened to re¬ 
volt, and a number of others were turned from subjects into foes. 
Rorik, in order to check this wrongdoing, summoned his country 
to arms, recounted the deeds of his forefathers, and urged them 
in a passionate harangue unto valorous deeds. But the barbarians, 
loth to engage without a general, and seeing that they needed a 
head, appointed a king over them; and, displaying all the rest of 
their military force, hid two companies of armed men in a dark 
spot. But Rorik saw the trap; and perceiving that his fleet was 
wedged in a certain narrow creek among the shoal water, took it 
out from the sands where it was lying, and brought it forth to sea; 
lest it should strike on the oozy swamps, and be attacked by the foe 
on different sides. Also, he resolved that his men should go into 
hiding during the day, where they could stay and suddenly fall on 
the invaders of his ships. He said that perchance the guile might in 
the end recoil on the heads of its devisors. And in fact the barbar¬ 
ians who had been appointed to the ambuscade knew nothing of 
the wariness of the Danes, and sallying against them rashly, were 
all destroyed. The remaining force of the Slavs, knowing nothing 
of the slaughter of their friends, hung in doubt wondering over the 
reason of Rorik’s tarrying. And after waiting long for him as the 

densome, they at last thought they should attack him with their 
fleet. 

Now among them there was a man of remarkable stature, a wiz¬ 
ard by calling. He, when he beheld the squadrons of the Danes, 
said: "Suffer a private combat to forestall a public slaughter, so 
that the danger of many may be bought off at the cost of a few. 
And if any of you shall take heart to fight it out with me, I will not 
flinch from these terms of conflict. But first of all I demand that 
you accept the terms I prescribe, the form whereof I have devised 
as follows: If I conquer, let freedom be granted us from taxes; if 
I am conquered, let the tribute be paid you as of old: For to-day 
I will either free my country from the yoke of slavery by my vic¬ 
tory or bind her under it by my defeat. Accept me as the surety 
and the pledge for either issue." One of the Danes, whose spirit was 

what would be the reward for the man who met the challenger 
in combat? Rorik chanced to have six bracelets, which were so 
intertwined that they could not be parted from one another, the 
chain of knots being inextricaly laced; and he promised them as 
a reward for the man who would venture on the combat. But the 
youth, who doubted his fortune, said: "Rorik, if I prove successful, 
let thy generosity award the prize of the conqueror, do thou de¬ 
cide and allot the palm; but if my enterprise go little to my liking, 
what prize canst thou owe to the beaten, who will be wrapped 
either in cruel death or in bitter shame? These things commonly 
go with feebleness, these are the wages of the defeated, for whom 
naught remains but utter infamy. What guerdon must be paid, 
what thanks offered, to him who lacks the prize of courage? Who 


has ever garlanded with ivy the weakling in War, or decked him 
with a conqueror’s wage? Valour wins the prize, not sloth, and 
failure lacks renown. For one is followed by triumph and honour, 
the other by an unsightly life or by a stagnant end. I, who know 
not which way the issue of this duel inclines, dare not boldly an¬ 
ticipate that as a reward, of which I know not whether it be rightly 

reward of the victor. I forbear, while I am not sure of the day, to 
claim firmly the title to the wreath. I refuse the gain, which may 
be the wages of my death as much as of my life. It is folly to lay 
hands on the fruit before it is ripe, and to be fain to pluck that 
which one is not yet sure is one’s title. This hand shall win me the 
prize, or death." Having thus spoken, he smote the barbarian with 
his sword; but his fortune was tardier than his spirit; for the other 
smote him back, and he fell dead under the force of the first blow. 
Thus he was a sorry sight unto the Danes, but the Slavs granted 
their triumphant comrade a great procession, and received him 
with splendid dances. On the morrow the same man, whether he 
was elated with the good fortune of his late victory, or was fired 

to girding at them in the words of his former challenge. For, sup¬ 
posing that he had laid low the bravest of the Danes, he did not 
think that any of them would have any heart left to fight further 
with him upon his challenge. Also, trusting that, now one cham¬ 
pion had fallen, he had shattered the strength of the whole army, 
he thought that naught would be hard to achieve upon which his 
later endeavours were bent. For nothing pampers arrogance more 
than success, or prompts to pride more surely than prosperity. 

So Rorik was vexed that the general courage should be sapped 
by the impudence of one man; and that the Danes, with their roll of 
victories, should be met presumptuously by those whom they had 
beaten of old; nay, should be ignominiously spurned; further, that 
in all that host not one man should be found so quick of spirit or so 
vigorous of arm, that he longed to sacrifice his life for his country. 
It was the high-hearted Ubbe who first wiped off this infamous 
reproach upon the hesitating Danes. For he was of great bodily 
strength and powerful in incantations. He also purposely asked 
the prize of the combat, and the king promised him the bracelets. 
Then said he: "How can I trust the promise when thou keepest 
the pledge in thine own hands, and dost not deposit the gift in the 

trust the pledge, that thou mayst not be able to take thy promise 
back. For the courage of the champion is kindled by the irrevoca¬ 
ble certainty of the prize." Of course it was plain that he had said 
this in jest; sheer courage had armed him to repel the insult to his 
country. But Rorik thought he was tempted by avarice, and was 
loth to seem as if, contrary to royal fashion, he meant to take back 

resolved to shake off the bracelets, and with a mighty swing send 
them to the asker. But his attempt was baulked by the width of the 
gap between them; for the bracelets fell short of the intended spot, 
the impulse being too faint and slack, and were reft away by the 
waters. For this nickname of Slyngebond, (swing-bracelet) clung 
to Rorik. But this event testified much to the valour of Ubbe. For 
the loss of his drowned prize never turned his mind from his bold 
venture; he would not seem to let his courage be tempted by the 
wages of covetousness. So he eagerly went to fight, showing that 
he was a seeker of honour and not the slave of lucre, and that he set 
bravery before lust of pelf; and intent to prove that his confidence 

is lost; a ring is made; the course is thronged with soldiers; the 
champions engage; a din arises; the crowd of onlookers shouts in 
discord, each backing his own. And so the valour of the champi¬ 
ons blazes to white-heat; falling dead under the wounds dealt by 
one another, they end together the combat and their lives. I think 
that it was a provision of fortune that neither of them should reap 
joy and honour by the other’s death. This event won back to Rorik 
the hearts of the insurgents and regained him the tribute. 

At this time Horwendil and Feng, whose father Gerwendil had 

to defend Jutland. But Horwendil held the monarchy for three 
years, and then, to will the height of glory, devoted himself to 
roving. Then Roller, King of Norway, in rivalry of his great deeds 
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for he was loth, to be thought prone to lying about any matter, 
and wished to be held a stranger to falsehood; and accordingly he 
mingled craft and candour in such wise that, though his words did 
lack truth, yet there was nothing to betoken the truth and betray 
how far his keenness went. 

Again, as he passed along the beach, his companions found the 
rudder of a ship, which had been wrecked, and said they had dis¬ 
covered a huge knife. "This," said he, "was the right thing to carve 
such a huge ham;" by which he really meant the sea, to whose in¬ 
finitude, he thought, this enormous rudder matched. Also, as they 
passed the sandhills, and bade him look at the meal, meaning the 
sand, he replied that it had been ground small by the hoary tem¬ 
pests of the ocean. His companions praising his answer, he said 
that he had spoken it wittingly. Then they purposely left him, 
that he might pluck up more courage to practise wantonness. The 
woman whom his uncle had dispatched met him in a dark spot, 
as though she had crossed him by chance; and he took her and 
would have ravished her, had not his foster-brother, by a secret 
device, given him an inkling of the trap. For this man, while pon¬ 
dering the fittest way to play privily the prompter’s part, and fore¬ 
stall the young man’s hazardous lewdness, found a straw on the 
ground and fastened it underneath the tail of a gadfly that was 
flying past; which he then drove towards the particular quarter 
where he knew Amleth to be: an act which served the unwary 

as it had been sent. For Amleth saw the gadfly, espied with curios¬ 
ity the straw which it wore embedded in its tail, and perceived that 
it was a secret warning to beware of treachery. Alarmed, scenting 

the woman in his arms and dragged her off to a distant and impen¬ 
etrable fen. Moreover, when they had lain together, he conjured 

silence was accorded as heartily as it was asked. For both of them 
had been under the same fostering in their childhood; and this 
early rearing in common had brought Amleth and the girl into 
great intimacy. 

So, when he had returned home, they all jeeringly asked him 
whether he had given way to love, and he avowed that he had 

what had been his pillow, he said that he had rested upon the hoof 
of a beast of burden, upon a cockscomb, and also upon a ceiling. 
For, when he was starting into temptation, he had gathered frag¬ 
ments of all these things, in order to avoid lying. And though 
his jest did not take aught of the truth out of the story, the an¬ 
swer was greeted with shouts of merriment from the bystanders. 
The maiden, too, when questioned on the matter, declared that 
he had done no such thing; and her denial was the more readily 

deed. Then he who had marked the gadfly in order to give a hint, 
wishing to show Amleth that to his trick he owed his salvation, 
observed that latterly he had been singly devoted to Amleth. The 
young man’s reply was apt. Not to seem forgetful of his infor¬ 
mant’s service, he said that he had seen a certain thing bearing 
a straw flit by suddenly, wearing a stalk of chaff fixed in its hin¬ 
der parts. The cleverness of this speech, which made the rest split 
with laughter, rejoiced the heart of Amleth’s friend. 

Thus all were worsted, and none could open the secret lock of 
the young man’s wisdom. But a friend of Feng, gifted more with 
assurance than judgment, declared that the unfathomable cunning 
of such a mind could not be detected by any vulgar plot, for the 
man’s obstinacy was so great that it ought not to be assailed with 
any mild measures; there were many sides to his wiliness, and it 
ought not to be entrapped by any one method. Accordingly, said 
he, his own profounder acuteness had hit on a more delicate way, 
which was well fitted to be put in practice, and would effectually 
discover what they desired to know. Feng was purposely to ab¬ 
sent himself, pretending affairs of great import. Amleth should be 
closeted alone with his mother in her chamber; but a man should 
first be commissioned to place himself in a concealed part of the 
room and listen heedfully to what they talked about. For if the son 
had any wits at all he would not hesitate to speak out in the hear¬ 
ing of his mother, or fear to trust himself to the fidelity of her who 
bore him. The speaker, loth to seem readier to devise than to carry 


out the plot, zealously proffered himself as the agent of the eaves¬ 
dropping. Feng rejoiced at the scheme, and departed on pretence 
of a long journey. Now he who had given this counsel repaired 
privily to the room where Amleth was shut up with his mother, 
and lay flown skulking in the straw. But Amleth had his antidote 
for the treachery. Afraid of being overheard by some eavesdrop- 

a noisy cock, beating his arms together to mimic the flapping of 
wings. Then he mounted the straw and began to swing his body 
and jump again and again, wishing to try if aught lurked there 
in hiding. Feeling a lump beneath his feet, he drove his sword 
into the spot, and impaled him who lay hid. Then he dragged 
him from his concealment and slew him. Then, cutting his body 
into morsels, he seethed it in boiling water, and flung it through 
the mouth of an open sewer for the swine to eat, bestrewing the 
stinking mire with his hapless limbs. Having in this wise eluded 
the snare, he went back to the room. Then his mother set up a 
great wailing, and began to lament her son’s folly to his face; but 
he said: "Most infamous of women; dost thou seek with such ly¬ 
ing lamentations to hide thy most heavy guilt? Wantoning like a 
harlot, thou hast entered a wicked and abominable state of wed- 

wheedling with filthy lures of blandishment him who had slain the 
father of thy son. This, forsooth, is the way that the mares couple 
with the vanquishers of their mates; for brute beasts are naturally 
incited to pair indiscriminately; and it would seem that thou, like 
them, hast clean forgot thy first husband. As for me, not idly do I 
wear the mask of folly; for I doubt not that he who destroyed his 
brother will riot as ruthlessly in the blood of his kindred. There¬ 
fore it is better to choose the garb of dulness than that of sense, 
and to borrow some protection from a show of utter frenzy. Yet 

watching the chances, I await the fitting hour. There is a place 
for all things; against so merciless and dark spirit must be used 
the deeper devices of the mind. And thou, who hadst been better 
employed in lamenting thine own disgrace, know it is superfluity 
to bewail my witlessness; thou shouldst weep for the blemish in 
thine own mind, not for that in another’s. On the rest see thou 
keep silence." With such reproaches he rent the heart of his mother 
and redeemed her to walk in the ways of virtue; teaching her to 
set the fires of the past above the seductions of the present. 

When Feng returned, nowhere could he find the man who had 
suggested the treacherous espial; he searched for him long and 
carefully, but none said they had seen him anywhere. Amleth, 
among others, was asked in jest if he had come on any trace of 
him, and replied that the man had gone to the sewer, but had fallen 
through its bottom and been stifled by the floods of filth, and that 
he had then been devoured by the swine that came up all about 
that place. This speech was flouted by those who heard; for it 
seemed senseless, though really it expressly avowed the truth. 

Feng now suspected that his stepson was certainly full of guile, 
and desired to make away with him, but durst not do the deed 
for fear of the displeasure, not only of Amleth’s grandsire Rorik, 
but also of his own wife. So he thought that the King of Britain 
should be employed to slay him, so that another could do the deed, 
and he be able to feign innocence. Thus, desirous to hide his cru- 

on his own head. Amleth, on departing, gave secret orders to his 
mother to hang the hall with woven knots, and to perform pre¬ 
tended obsequies for him a year thence; promising that he would 
then return. Two retainers of Feng then accompanied him, bear¬ 
ing a letter graven on wood—a kind of writing material frequent 

ing, Amleth searched their coffers, found the letter, and read the 
instructions therein. Whereupon he erased all the writing on the 
surface, substituted fresh characters, and so, changing the purport 
of the instructions, shifted his own doom upon his companions. 
Nor was he satisfied with removing from himself the sentence of 
death and passing the peril on to others, but added an entreaty 
that the King of Britain would grant his daughter in marriage to 
a youth of great judgment whom he was sending to him. Under 
this was falsely marked the signature of Feng. 
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Now when they had reached Britain, the envoys went to the 
king, and proffered him the letter which they supposed was an 
implement of destruction to another, but which really betokened 

them hospitably and kindly. Then Amleth scouted all the splen¬ 
dour of the royal banquet like vulgar viands, and abstaining very 
strangely, rejected that plenteous feast, refraining from the drink 
even as from the banquet. All marvelled that a youth and a for¬ 
eigner should disdain the carefully cooked dainties of the royal 

ant’s relish. So, when the revel broke up, and the king was dismiss¬ 
ing his friends to rest, he had a man sent into the sleeping-room 
to listen secretly, in order that he might hear the midnight con¬ 
versation of his guests. Now, when Amleth’s companions asked 
him why he had refrained from the feast of yestereve, as if it were 

tainted; that there was a tang of iron in the liquor; while the meats 
of the feast reeked of the stench of a human carcase, and were in¬ 
fected by a kind of smack of the odour of the charnel. He further 
said that the king had the eyes of a slave, and that the queen had 
in three ways shown the behaviour of a bondmaid. Thus he re¬ 
viled with insulting invective not so much the feast as its givers. 
And presently his companions, taunting him with his old defect 
of wits, began to flout him with many saucy jeers, because he 

attacked thus ignobly an illustrious king and a lady of so refined 
a behaviour, bespattering with the shamefullest abuse those who 
merited all praise. 

All this the king heard from his retainer; and declared that he 
who could say such things had either more than mortal wisdom 
or more than mortal folly; in these few words fathoming the full 

and asked him whence he had procured the bread. The stew¬ 
ard declared that it had been made by the king’s own baker. The 
king asked where the corn had grown of which it was made, and 
whether any sign was to be found there of human carnage? The 
other answered, that not far off was a field, covered with the an¬ 
cient bones of slaughtered men, and still bearing plainly all the 
signs of ancient carnage; and that he had himself planted this field 
with grain in springtide, thinking it more fruitful than the rest, and 
hoping for plenteous abundance; and so, for aught he knew, the 
bread had caught some evil savour from this bloodshed. The king, 
on hearing this, surmised that Amleth had spoken truly, and took 
the pains to learn also what had been the source of the lard. The 
other declared that his hogs had, through negligence, strayed from 
keeping, and battened on the rotten carcase of a robber, and that 
perchance their pork had thus come to have something of a cor¬ 
rupt smack. The king, finding that Amletll’s judgment was right 
in this thing also, asked of what liquor the steward had mixed the 
drink? Hearing that it had been brewed of water and meal, he 

deep down; and there he found, rusted away, several swords, the 
tang whereof it was thought had tainted the waters. Others relate 
that Amleth blamed the drink because, while quaffing it, he had 
detected some bees that had fed in the paunch of a dead man; and 
that the taint, which had formerly been imparted to the combs, 
had reappeared in the taste. The king, seeing that Amleth had 
rightly given the causes of the taste he had found so faulty, and 
learning that the ignoble eyes wherewith Amleth had reproached 

with his mother, and asked her who his father had really been. 
She said she had submitted to no man but the king. But when 
he threatened that he would have the truth out of her by a trial, 
he was told that he was the offspring of a slave. By the evidence 
of the avowal thus extorted he understood the whole mystery of 
the reproach upon his origin. Abashed as he was with shame for 

ness, that he asked him why he had aspersed the queen with the 
reproach that she had demeaned herself like a slave? But while 
resenting that the courtliness of his wife had been accused in the 
midnight gossip of guest, he found that her mother had been a 
bondmaid. For Amleth said he had noted in her three blemishes 


in her mantle as handmaids do; next, that she had gathered up her 
gown for walking; and thirdly, that she had first picked out with 
a splinter, and then chewed up, the remnant of food that stuck in 
the crevices between her teeth. Further, he mentioned that the 
king’s mother had been brought into slavery from captivity, lest 
she should seem servile only in her habits, yet not in her birth. 

Then the king adored the wisdom of Amleth as though it were 
inspired, and gave him his daughter to wife; accepting his bare 
word as though it were a witness from the skies. Moreover, in or¬ 
der to fulfil the bidding of his friend, he hanged Amleth’s compan¬ 
ions on the morrow. Amleth, feigning offence, treated this piece 
of kindness as a grievance, and received from the king, as com¬ 
pensation, some gold, which he afterwards melted in the fire, and 

When he had passed a whole year with the king he obtained 

away of all his princely wealth and state only the sticks which 
held the gold. On reaching Jutland, he exchanged his present at- 

teous ends, purposely assuming an aspect of absurdity. Covered 
with filth, he entered the banquet-room where his own obsequies 
were being held, and struck all men utterly aghast, rumour having 
falsely noised abroad his death. At last terror melted into mirth, 
and the guests jeered and taunted one another, that he whose last 
rites they were celebrating as through he were dead, should ap¬ 
pear in the flesh. When he was asked concerning his comrades, he 
pointed to the sticks he was carrying, and said, "Here is both the 
one and the other." This he observed with equal truth and pleas¬ 
antry; for his speech, though most thought it idle, yet departed 
not from the truth; for it pointed at the weregild of the slain as 
though it were themselves. Thereon, wishing to bring the com¬ 
pany into a gayer mood, he jollied the cupbearers, and diligently 
did the office of plying the drink. Then, to prevent his loose dress 
hampering his walk, he girdled his sword upon his side, and pur¬ 
posely drawing it several times, pricked his fingers with its point. 
The bystanders accordingly had both sword and scabbard riveted 
across with all iron nail. Then, to smooth the way more safely to 
his plot, he went to the lords and plied them heavily with draught 

feet were made feeble with drunkenness, and they turned to rest 
within the palace, making their bed where they had revelled. Then 
he saw they were in a fit state for his plots, and thought that here 
was a chance offered to do his purpose. So he took out of his bo- 

ing, where the ground lay covered with the bodies of the nobles 
wheezing off their sleep and their debauch. Then, cutting away 
its support, he brought down the hanging his mother had knitted, 
which covered the inner as well as the outer walls of the hall. This 
he flung upon the snorers, and then applying the crooked stakes, 

one of the men beneath, however hard he might struggle, could 
contrive to rise. After this he set fire to the palace. The flames 
spread, scattering the conflagration far and wide. It enveloped the 
whole dwelling, destroyed the palace, and burnt them all while 
they were either buried in deep sleep or vainly striving to arise. 
Then he went to the chamber of Feng, who had before this been 
conducted by his train into his pavilion; plucked up a sword that 
chanced to be hanging to the bed, and planted his own in its place. 
Then, awakening his uncle, he told him that his nobles were per¬ 
ishing in the flames, and that Amleth was here, armed with his 
crooks to help him, and thirsting to exact the vengeance, now long 
overdue, for his father’s murder. Feng, on hearing this, leapt from 
his couch, but was cut down while deprived of his own sword, and 
as he strove in vain to draw the strange one. O valiant Amleth, and 
worthy of immortal fame, who being shrewdly armed with a feint 
of folly, covered a wisdom too high for human wit under a mar¬ 
vellous disguise of silliness! And not only found in his subtlety 
means to protect his own safety, but also by its guidance found 
opportunity to avenge his father. By this skilful defence of him¬ 
self, and strenuous revenge for his parent, he has left it doubtful 
whether we are to think more of his wit or his bravery. 
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of the straw through the gadfly; the warning of the youth by the 
tokens; and the privy dealings with the maiden after the escort 
was eluded. And likewise could be seen the picture of the palace; 
the queen there with her son; the slaying of the eavesdropper; 
and how, after being killed, he was boiled down, and so dropped 
into the sewer, and so thrown out to the swine; how his limbs 
were strewn in the mud, and so left for the beasts to finish. Also 
it could be seen how Amleth surprised the secret of his sleeping 
attendants, how he erased the letters, and put new characters in 
their places; how he disdained the banquet and scorned the drink; 
how he condemned time face of the king and taxed the Queen 
with faulty behaviour. There was also represented the hanging of 
the envoys, and the young man’s wedding; then the voyage back 
to Denmark; the festive celebration of the funeral rites; Amleth, 
in answer to questions, pointing to the sticks in place of his at¬ 
tendants, acting as cupbearer, and purposely drawing his sword 
and pricking his fingers; the sword riveted through, the swelhng 
cheers of the banquet, the dance growing fast and furious; the 

ing crooks, and wrapped tightly round them as they slumbered; 
the brand set to the mansion, the burning of the guests, the royal 

sleeping-room of Feng, the theft of his sword, the useless one set 
in its place; and the king slain with his own sword’s point by his 
stepson’s hand. All this was there, painted upon Amleth’s battle- 
shield by a careful craftsman in the choicest of handiwork; he 
copied truth in his figures, and embodied real deeds in his out¬ 
lines. Moreover, Amleth’s followers, to increase the splendour of 
their presence, wore shields which were gilt over. 

The King of Britain received them very graciously, and treated 
them with costly and royal pomp. During the feast he asked anx¬ 
iously whether Feng was alive and prosperous. His son-in-law 
told him that the man of whose welfare he was vainly inquiring 
had perished by the sword. With a flood of questions he tried 
to find out who had slain Feng, and learnt that the messenger of 
his death was likewise its author. And when the king heard this, 
he was secretly aghast, because he found that an old promise to 
avenge Feng now devolved upon himself. For Feng and he had 
determined of old, by a mutual compact, that one of them should 
act as avenger of the other. Thus the king was drawn one way 
by his love for his daughter and his affection for his son-in-law; 
another way by his regard for his friend, and moreover by his 
strict oath and the sanctity of their mutual declarations, which 
it was impious to violate. At last he slighted the ties of kinship, 
and sworn faith prevailed. His heart turned to vengeance, and he 
put the sanctity of his oath before family bonds. But since it was 
thought sin to wrong the holy ties of hospitality, he preferred to 
execrate his revenge by the hand of another, wishing to mask his 
secret crime with a show of innocence. So he veiled his treach¬ 
ery with attentions, and hid his intent to harm under a show of 
zealous goodwill. His queen having lately died of illness, he re¬ 
quested Amleth to undertake the mission of making him a fresh 
match, saying that he was highly delighted with his extraordinary 

in Scotland, whom he vehemently desired to marry. Now he knew 
that she was not only unwedded by reason of her chastity, but that 

ers, and had inflicted on her lovers the uttermost punishment, so 
that not one but of all the multitude was to be found who had not 
paid for his insolence with his life. 

Perilous as this commission was Amleth started, never shrink¬ 
ing to obey the duty imposed upon him, but trusting partly in his 
own servants, and partly in the attendants of the king. He en¬ 
tered Scotland, and, when quite close to the abode of the queen, 
he went into a meadow by the wayside to rest his horses. Pleased 
by the look of the spot, he thought of resting—the pleasant prattle 

watch some way off. The queen on hearing of this, sent out ten 
warriors to spy on the approach of the foreigners and their equip¬ 
ment. One of these, being quick-witted, slipped past the sentries, 
pertinaciously made his way up, and took away the shield, which 
Amleth had chanced to set at his head before he slept, so gently 
that he did not ruffle his slumbers, though he was lying upon it, 


nor awaken one man of all that troop; for he wished to assure his 
mistress not only by report but by some token. With equal address 
he filched the letter entrusted to Amleth from the coffer in which 
it was kept. When these things were brought to the queen, she 
scanned the shield narrowly, and from the notes appended made 
out the whole argument. Then she knew that here was the man 
who, trusting in his own nicely calculated scheme, had avenged 
on his uncle the murder of his father. She also looked at the letter 
containing the suit for her band, and rubbed out all the writing; 
for wedlock with the old she utterly abhorred, and desired the em¬ 
braces of young men. But she wrote in its place a commission pur¬ 
porting to be sent from the King of Britain to herself, signed like 
the other with his name and title, wherein she pretended that she 
was asked to marry the bearer. Moreover, she included an account 
of the deeds of which she had learnt from Amleth’s shield, so that 
one would have thought the shield confirmed the letter, while the 
letter explained the shield. Then she told the same spies whom 
she had employed before to take the shield back, and put the let¬ 
ter in its place again; playing the very trick on Amleth which, as 
she had learnt, he had himself used in outwitting his companions. 

Amleth, meanwhile, who found that his shield had been filched 
from under his head, deliberately shut his eyes and cunningly 
feigned sleep, hoping to regain by pretended what he had lost by 
real slumbers. For he thought that the success of his one attempt 

not mistaken. For as the spy came up stealthily, and wanted to put 
back the shield and the writing in their old place, Amleth leapt 
up, seized him, and detained him in bonds. Then he roused his 

father-in-law, he greeted her, and handled her the writing, sealed 
with the king’s seal. The queen, who was named Hermutrude, 
took and read it, and spoke most warmly of Amleth’s diligence 
and shrewdness, saying, that Feng had deserved his punishment, 
and that the unfathomable wit of Amleth had accomplished a deed 
past all human estimation; seeing that not only had his impene¬ 
trable depth devised a mode of revenging his father’s death and 
his mother’s adultery, but it had further, by his notable deeds Of 
prowess, seized the kingdom of the man whom he had found con¬ 
stantly plotting against him. She marvelled therefore that a man of 
such instructed mind could have made the one shp of a mistaken 
marriage; for though his renown almost rose above mortality, he 
seemed to have stumbled into an obscure and ignoble match. For 
the parents of his wife had been slaves, though good luck had 
graced them with the honours of royalty. Now (said she), when 
looking for a wife a wise man must reckon the lustre of her birth 
and not of her beauty. Therefore, if he were to seek a match in 

by the looks; for though looks were a lure to temptation, yet their 
empty bedizenment had tarnished the white simplicity of many a 
m a n. Now there was a woman, as nobly born as himself, whom 
he could take. She herself, whose means were not poor nor her 
birth lowly, was worthy his embraces, since he did not surpass 
her in royal wealth nor outshine her in the honour of his ances- 

might be deemed a king; may (and this is yet truer), whomsoever 
she thought worthy of her bed was at once a king, and she yielded 

gether. It was no mean favour for such a woman to offer her love, 
who in the case of other men had always followed her refusal with 

make over to her his marriage vows, and to learn to prefer birth 
to beauty. So saying, she fell upon him with a close embrace. 

Amleth was overjoyed at the gracious speech of the maiden, fell 
to kissing back, and returned her close embrace, protesting that 
the maiden’s wish was his own. Then a banquet was held, friends 

When they were accomplished, he went back to Britain with his 
bride, a strong band of Scots being told to follow close behind, 
that he might have its help against the diverse treacheries in his 
path. As he was returning, the daughter of the King of Britain, 
to whom he was still married, met him. Though she complained 
that she was slighted by the wrong of having a paramour put over 
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adulterer more than she loved him as a husband: nor would she 
so far shrink from her lord as to bring herself to hide in silence 
the guile which she knew was intended against him. For she had 
a son as a pledge of their marriage, and regard for him, if nothing 
else, must have inclined his mother to the affection of a wife. "He," 
she said, "may hate the supplanter of his mother, I will love her; no 
disaster shall put out my flame for thee; no ill-will shall quench it, 
or prevent me from exposing the malignant designs against thee, 
or from revealing the snares I have detected. Bethink thee, then, 
that thou must beware of thy father-in-law, for thou hast thyself 
reaped the harvest of thy mission, foiled the wishes of him who 
sent thee, and with willful trespass seized over all the fruit for 
thyself." By this speech she showed herself more inclined to love 
her husband than her father. 

While she thus spoke, the King of Britain came up and em- 

generosity. But Amleth, having learnt the deceit, dissembled his 

shirt (of mail), and complied with the invitation, preferring the 
peril of falling in with the king’s deceit to the shame of hanging 
back. So much heed for honour did he think that he must take in 
all things. As he rode up close, the king attacked him just under 
the porch of the folding doors, and would have thrust him through 


to save his honour won the day. Dread of disaster was blunted by 
more vehement thirst for glory; he would not tarnish the unblem¬ 
ished lustre of his fame by timidly skulking from his fate. Also he 

noble death as that which is acknowledged between honour and 
disgrace themselves. 

Yet Amleth was enchained by such great love for Hermutrude, 
that he was more deeply concerned in his mind about her future 
widowhood than about his own death, and cast about very zeal¬ 
ously how he could decide on some second husband for her before 
the opening of the war. Hermutrude, therefore, declared that she 
had the courage of a man, and promised that she would not for¬ 
sake him even on the field, saying that the woman who dreaded 
to be united with her lord in death was abominable. But she kept 
this rare promise ill; for when Amleth had been slain by Wiglek 
in battle in Jutland, she yielded herself up unasked to be the con- 

change of fortune and melted by the shifting of time; the faith 
of their soul rests on a slippery foothold, and is weakened by ca¬ 
sual chances; glib in promises, and as sluggish in performance, 
all manner of lustful promptings enslave it, and it bounds away 
with panting and precipitate desire, forgetful of old things in the 
ever hot pursuit after something fresh. So ended Amleth. Had 
fortune been as kind to him as nature, he would have equalled 
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ranks in all directions. When he returned to Sweden, he not only 
counted the slaying of Frowin among the trophies of his valour, 
but even bragged of it past measure, so ruining the glory of the 

for deeds of valour to be shrouded in the modesty of silence than 
to be blazoned in wanton talk. 

Wermund raised the sons of Frowin to honours of the same 
rank as their father’s, a kindness which was only due to the chil¬ 
dren of his friend who had died for the country. This prompted 
Athisl to carry the war again into Denmark. Emboldened there¬ 
fore by his previous battle, he called back, bringing with him not 
only no slender and feeble force, but all the flower of the valour of 
Sweden, thinking he would seize the supremacy of all Denmark. 
Ket, the son of Frowin, sent Folk, his chief officer, to take this news 
to Wermund, who then chanced to be in his house Jellinge. Folk 
found the king feasting with his friends, and did his errand, ad¬ 
monishing him that here was the long-wished-for chance of war at 
hand, and pressing itself upon the wishes of Wermund, to whom 
was give an immediate chance of victory and the free choice of a 

sweets of good fortune, so long sighed for, and now granted to 
him by this lucky event. For Athisl had come encompassed with 
countless forces of the Swedes, just as though in his firm assur¬ 
ance he had made sure of victory; and since the enemy who was 
going to fight would doubtless prefer death to flight, this chance 
of war gave them a fortunate opportunity to take vengeance for 
their late disaster. 

Wermund, declaring that he had performed his mission nobly 
and bravely, ordered that he should take some little refreshment 
of the banquet, since "far-faring ever hurt fasters." When Folk said 
that he had no kind of leisure to take food, he begged him to take 
a draught to quench his thirst. This was given him; and Wermund 
also bade him keep the cup, which was of gold, saying that men 
who were weary with the heat of wayfaring found it handier to 
take up the water in a goblet than in the palms, and that it was 
better to use a cup for drinking than the hand. When the king 
accompanied his great gift with such gracious words, the young 
man, overjoyed at both, promised that, before the king should see 
him turn and flee, he would take a draught of his own blood to the 
full measure of the liquor he had drunk. 

With this doughty vow Wermund accounted himself well re¬ 
paid, and got somewhat more joy from giving the boon than the 
soldier had from gaining it. Nor did he find that Folk’s talk was 
braver than his fighting. 

For, when battle had begun, it came to pass that amidst divers 
charges of the troops Folk and Athisl met and fought a long while 
together; and that the host of the Swedes, following the fate of 
their captain, took to flight, and Athisl also was wounded and fled 
from the battle to his ships. And when Folk, dazed with wounds 
and toils, and moreover steeped alike in heat and toil and thirst, 
had ceased to follow the rout of the enemy, then, in order to re¬ 
fresh himself, he caught his own blood in his helmet, and put it to 
his Ups to drain: by which deed he gloriously requited the king’s 
gift of the cup. Wermund, who chanced to see this, praised him 
warmly for fulfilling his vow. Folk answered, that a noble vow 
ought to be strictly performed to the end: a speech wherein he 
showed no less approval of his own deed than Wermund. 

Now, while the conquerors had laid down their arms, and, as is 
usual after battle, were exchanging diverse talk with one another, 
Ket, the governor of the men of Sleswik, declared that it was a 
matter of great marvel to him how it was that Athisl, though diffi¬ 
culties strewed his path, had contrived an opportunity to escape, 
especially as he had been the first and foremost in the battle, but 
last of all in the retreat; and though there had not been one of the 
enemy whose fall was so vehemently desired by the Danes. Wer¬ 
mund rejoined that he should know that there were four kinds of 
warrior to be distinguished in every army. The fighters of the first 
order were those who, tempering valour with forbearance, were 
keen to slay those who resisted, but were ashamed to bear hard on 
fugitives. For these were the men who had won undoubted proofs 
of prowess by veteran experience in arms, and who found then- 
glory not in the flight of the conquered, but in overcoming those 
whom they had to conquer. Then there was a second kind of war- 


jot of compassion, and who raged with savage and indiscriminate 
carnage against the backs as well as the breasts of their foes. Now 
of this sort were the men carried away by hot and youthful blood, 
and striving to grace their first campaign with good auguries of 
warfare. They burned as hotly with the glow of youth as with the 
glow for glory, and thus rushed headlong into right or wrong with 
equal recklessness. There was also the third kind, who, wavering 
betwixt shame and fear, could not go forward for terror, while 
shame barred retreat. Of distinguished blood, but only notable for 
their useless stature, they crowded the ranks with numbers and 
not with strength, smote the foe more with their shadows than 
with their arms, and were only counted among the throng of war- 

riches, but excelled more in birth than bravery; hungry for life 
because owning great possessions, they were forced to yield to 
the sway of cowardice rather than nobleness. There were others, 
again, who brought show to the war, and not substance, and who, 
foisting themselves into the rear of their comrades, were the first 
to fly and the last to fight. One sure token of fear betrayed their 
feebleness; for they always deliberately sought excuses to shirk, 
and followed with timid and sluggish advance in the rear of the 
fighters. It must be supposed, therefore, that these were the rea¬ 
sons why the king had escaped safely; for when he fled he was 
not pursued pertinaciously by the men of the front rank; since 
these made it their business to preserve the victory, not to arrest 
the conquered, and massed their wedges, in order that the fresh- 
won victory might be duly and sufficiently guarded, and attain the 
fulness of triumph. 

Now the second class of fighters, whose desire was to cut down 
everything in their way, had left Athisl unscathed, from lack not 
of will but of opportunity; for they had lacked the chance to hurt 
him rather than the daring. Moreover, though the men of the 
third kind, who frittered away the very hour of battle by wan- 

of their own side, had had their chance of harming the king, they 
yet lacked courage to assail him. In this way Wermund satisfied 
the dull amazement of Ket, and declared that he had set forth and 
expounded the true reasons of the king’s safe escape. 

After this Athisl fled back to Sweden, still wantonly bragging 
of the slaughter of Frowin, and constantly boasting the memory 
of his exploit with prolix recital of his deeds; not that he bore 
calmly the shame of his defeat, but that he might salve the wound 
of his recent flight by the honours of his ancient victory. This 
naturally much angered Ket and Wig, and they swore a vow to 
unite in avenging their father. Thinking that they could hardly 
accomplish this in open war, they took an equipment of fighter 

which they had learnt by report that the king used to take his 
walks unaccompanied, they hid their weapons. Then they talked 

asked them what was their native country, they said they were 
men of Sleswik, and had left their land "for manslaughter". The 
king thought that this statement referred not to their vow to com¬ 
mit the crime, but to the guilt of some crime already committed. 
For they desired by this deceit to foil his inquisitiveness, so that 
the truthfulness of the statement might baffle the wit of the ques¬ 
tioner, and their true answer, being covertly shadowed forth in a 
fiction, might inspire in him a belief that it was false. For famous 
men of old thought lying a most shameful thing. Then Athisl said 
he would like to know whom the Danes believed to be the slayer 
of Frowin. Ket replied that there was a doubt as to who ought 

was that he had perished on the field of battle. Athisl answered 
that it was idle to credit others with the death of Frowin, which 
he, and he alone, had accomplished in mutual combat. Soon he 
asked whether Frowin had left any children. Ket answering that 
two sons of his were alive, said that he would be very glad to learn 
their age and stature. Ket replied that they were almost of the same 
size as themselves in body, alike in years, and much resembling 
them in tallness. Then Athisl said: "If the mind and the valour 
of their sire were theirs, a bitter tempest would break upon me.” 
Then he asked whether those men constantly spoke of the slaying 
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of their father. Ket rejoined that it was idle to go on talking and 
talking about a thing that could not be softened by any remedy, 
and declared that it was no good to harp with constant vexation 
on an inexpiable ill. By saying this he showed that threats ought 
not to anticipate vengeance. 

When Ket saw that the king regularly walked apart alone in or¬ 
der to train his strength, he took up his arms, and with his brother 
followed the king as he walked in front of them. Athisl, when he 
saw them, stood his ground on the sand, thinking it shameful to 
avoid threatened. Then they said that they would take vengeance 
for his slaying of Frowin, especially as he avowed with so many ar¬ 
rogant vaunts that he alone was his slayer. But he told them to take 
heed lest while they sought to compass their revenge, they should 
be so foolhardy as to engage him with their feeble and powerless 
hand, and while desiring the destruction of another, should find 
they had fallen themselves. Thus they would cut off their goodly 
promise of overhasty thirst for glory. Let them then save their 
youth and spare their promise; let them not be seized so lightly 

with money the trespass done them in their father’s death, and 
account it great honour that they would be credited with forcing 
so mighty a chief to pay a fine, and in a manner with shaking him 

because he was really terrified, but because he was moved with 
compassion for their youth. Ket replied that it was idle to waste 

righteous longing for revenge by an offer of pelf. So he bade him 
come forward and make trial with him in single combat of what¬ 
ever strength he had. He himself would do without the aid of his 
brother, and would fight with his own strength, lest it should ap¬ 
pear a shameful and unequal combat, for the ancients held it to 
be unfair, and also infamous, for two men to fight against one; 
and a victory gained by this kind of fighting they did not account 
honourable, but more like a disgrace than a glory. Indeed, it was 

men to overpower one. 

But Athisl was filled with such assurance that he bade them 
both assail him at once, declaring that if he could not cure them 
of the desire to fight, he would at least give them the chance of 
fighting more safely. But Ket shrank so much from this favour 
that he swore he would accept death sooner: for he thought that 
the terms of battle thus offered would be turned into a reproach 
to himself. So he engaged hotly with Athisl, who desirous to fight 
him in a forbearing fashion, merely thrust lightly with his blade 
and struck upon his shield; thus guarding his own safety with 
more hardihood than success. When he had done this some while, 
he advised him to take his brother to share in his enterprise, and 
not be ashamed to ask for the help of another hand, since his un¬ 
aided efforts were useless. If he refused, said Athisl, he should 
not be spared; then making good his threats, he assailed him with 
all his might. But Ket received him with so sturdy a stroke of his 
sword, that it split the helmet and forced its way down upon the 
head. Stung by the wound (for a stream of blood flowed from his 
poll), he attacked Ket with a shower of nimble blows, and drove 
him to his knees. Wig, leaning more to personal love than to gen¬ 
eral usage, could not bear the sight, but made affection conquer 
shame, and attacking Athisl, chose rather to defend the weakness 
of his brother than to look on at it. But he won more infamy than 
glory by the deed. In helping his brother he had violated the ap- 

thought more useful than honourable. For on the one scale he 
inclined to the side of disgrace, and on the other to that of af¬ 
fection. Thereupon they perceived themselves that their killing 
of Athisl had been more swift than glorious. Yet, not to hide the 
deed from the common people, they cut off his head, slung his 
body on a horse, took it out of the wood, and handed it over to the 
dwellers in a village near, announcing that the sons of Frowin had 
taken vengeance upon Athisl, King of the Swedes, for the slay¬ 
ing of their father. Boasting of such a victory as this, they were 
received by Wermund with the highest honours; for he thought 
they had done a most useful deed, and he preferred to regard the 
glory of being rid of a rival with more attention than the infamy 
of committing an outrage. Nor did he judge that the killing of a 


among foreigners, that the death of the king had broken down the 
ancient principle of combat. 

When Wermund was losing his sight by infirmity of age, the 
King of Saxony, thinking that Denmark lacked a leader, sent en¬ 
voys ordering him to surrender to his charge the kingdom which 
he held beyond the due term of life; lest, if he thirsted to hold 
sway too long, he should strip his country of laws and defence. 
For how could he be reckoned a king, whose spirit was darkened 
with age, and his eyes with blindness not less black and awful? 
If he refused, but yet had a son who would dare to accept a chal¬ 
lenge and fight with his son, let him agree that the victor should 

in the end he must unwillingly surrender what he was too proud 
at first to yield uncompelled. Wermund, shaken by deep sighs, 

upon his years; for he had passed no timorous youth, nor shrunk 
from battle, that age should bring him to this extreme misery. It 
was equally unfitting to cast in his teeth the infirmity of his blind¬ 
ness: for it was common for a loss of this kind to accompany such 
a time of life as his, and it seemed a calamity fitter for sympathy 

of the King of Saxony, whom it would have beseemed to wait for 
the old man’s death, and not demand his throne; for it was some¬ 
what better to succeed to the dead than to rob the living. Yet, that 
he might not be thought to make over the honours of his ancient 
freedom, like a madman, to the possession of another, he would 

that they knew that their king would shrink from the mockery 
of fighting a blind man, for such an absurd mode of combat was 

ter to settle the affair by means of their offspring on either side. 
The Danes were in consternation, and at a sudden loss for a re¬ 
ply: but Uffe, who happened to be there with the rest, craved his 
father’s leave to answer; and suddenly the dumb as it were spake. 
When Wermund asked who had thus begged leave to speak, and 
the attendants said that it was Uffe, he declared that it was enough 
that the insolent foreigner should jeer at the pangs of his misery, 
without those of his own household vexing him with the same 
wanton effrontery. But the courtiers persistently averred that this 
man was Uffe; and the king said: "He is free, whosoever he be, to 
say out what he thinks." Then said Uffe, "that it was idle for their 
king to covet a realm which could rely not only on the service of 
its own ruler, but also on the arms and wisdom of most valiant 
nobles. Moreover, the king did not lack a son nor the kingdom an 
heir; and they were to know that he had made up his mind to fight 
not only the son of their king, but also, at the same time, whatso¬ 
ever man the prince should elect as his comrade out of the bravest 
of their nation." 

The envoys laughed when they beard this, thinking it idle lip- 
courage. Instantly the ground for the battle was agreed on, and 
a fixed time appointed. But the bystanders were so amazed by 
the strangeness of Uffe’s speaking and challenging, that one can 
scarce say if they were more astonished at his words or at his 
assurance. 

But on the departure of the envoys Wermund praised him who 
had made the answer, because he had proved his confidence in 
his own valour by challenging not one only, but two; and said 
that he would sooner quit his kingdom for him, whoever he was, 
than for an insolent foe. But when one and all testified that he 
who with lofty self-confidence had spurned the arrogance of the 

carefully felt his body, and found by the size of his limbs and by 
his features that he was his son; and then began to believe their 
assertions, and to ask him why he had taken pains to hide so sweet 
an eloquence with such careful dissembling, and had borne to live 
through so long a span of life without utterance or any intercourse 
of talk, so as to let men think him utterly incapable of speech, 
and a born mute. He replied that he had been hitherto satisfied 
with the protection of his father, that he had not needed the use 
of his own voice, until he saw the wisdom of his own land hard 
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why he had chosen to challenge two rather than one. He said he 
had desired this mode of combat in order that the death of King 
Athisl, which, having been caused by two men, was a standing 
reproach to the Danes, might be balanced by the exploit of one, 
and that a new ensample of valour might erase the ancient record 
of their disgrace. Fresh honour, he said, would thus obliterate the 
guilt of their old dishonour. 

Wermund said that his son had judged all things rightly, and 
bade him first learn the use of arms, since he had been little ac¬ 
customed to them. When they were offered to Uffe, he split the 
narrow links of the mail-coats by the mighty girth of his chest, 
nor could any be found large enough to hold him properly. For he 
was too hugely built to be able to use the arms of any other man. 
At last, when he was bursting even his father’s coat of mail by the 
violent compression of his body, Wermund ordered it to be cut 
away on the left side and patched with a buckle; thinking it mat¬ 
tered little if the side guarded by the shield were exposed to the 
sword. He also told him to be most careful in fixing on a sword 
which he could use safely. Several were offered him; but Uffe, 
grasping the hilt, shattered them one after the other into flinders 
by shaking them, and not a single blade was of so hard a temper 
but at the first blow he broke it into many pieces. But the king 
had a sword of extraordinary sharpness, called "Skrep", which at 
a single blow of the smiter struck straight through and cleft asun- 

check its edge when driven home. The king, loth to leave this for 
the benefit of posterity, and greatly grudging others the use of it, 

his son’s improvement, to debar everyone else from using it. But 
when he was now asked whether he had a sword worthy of the 
strength of Uffe, he said that he had one which, if he could rec¬ 
ognize the lie of the ground and find what he had consigned long 
ago to earth, he could offer him as worthy of his bodily strength. 

companions over all the ground. At last he recognised the tokens, 
found the spot where he had buried the sword, drew it out of its 
hole, and handed it to his son. Uffe saw it was frail with great 
age and rusted away; and, not daring to strike with it, asked if he 
must prove this one also like the rest, declaring that he must try 
its temper before the battle ought to be fought. Wermund replied 
that if this sword were shattered by mere brandishing, there was 
nothing left which could serve for such strength as his. He must, 
therefore, forbear from the act, whose issue remained so doubtful. 

So they repaired to the field of battle as agreed. It is fast en¬ 
compassed by the waters of the river Eider, which roll between, 
and forbid any approach save by ship. Hither Uffe went unat¬ 
tended, while the Prince of Saxony was followed by a champion 
famous for his strength. Dense crowds on either side, eager to 
see, thronged each winding bank, and all bent their eyes upon 
this scene. Wermund planted himself on the end of the bridge, de¬ 
termined to perish in the waters if defeat were the lot of his son: 
he would rather share the fall of his own flesh and blood than be¬ 
hold, with heart full of anguish, the destruction of his own coun¬ 
try. Both the warriors assaulted Uffe; but, distrusting his sword, 
he parried the blows of both with his shield, being determined to 

heedfully, so that he might reach that one at all events with a sin¬ 
gle stroke of his blade. Wermund, thinking that his feebleness was 
at fault, that he took the blows so patiently, dragged himself little 
by little, in his longing for death, forward to the western edge of 
the bridge, meaning to fling himself down and perish, should all 
be over with his son. 

Fortune shielded the old father, for Uffe told the prince to en¬ 
gage with him more briskly, and to do some deed of prowess wor¬ 
thy of his famous race; lest the lowborn squire should seem braver 
than the prince. Then, in order to try the bravery of the cham¬ 
pion, he bade him not skulk timorously at his master’s heels, but 
requite by noble deeds of combat the trust placed in him by his 
prince, who had chosen him to be his single partner in the battle. 
The other complied, and when shame drove him to fight at close 
quarters, Uffe clove him through with the first stroke of his blade. 


his son, and asked "on what particular part he had dealt the blow?" 
Then the retainers answered that it had gone through no one limb, 
but the man’s whole frame; whereat Wermund drew back from the 

live as he had just wished to die. Then Uffe, wishing to destroy 
his remaining foe after the fashion of the first, incited the prince 

to the shade of the servant slain in his cause. Drawing him by 
those appeals, and warily noting the right spot to plant his blow, 
he turned the other edge of his sword to the front, fearing that 
the thin side of his blade was too frail for his strength, and smote 
with a piercing stroke through the prince’s body. When Wermund 
heard it, he said that the sound of his sword "Skrep" had reached 
his ear for the second time. Then, when the judges announced 
that his son had killed both enemies, he burst into tears from ex¬ 
cess of joy. Thus gladness bedewed the cheeks which sorrow could 

champions to burial with bitter shame, the Danes welcomed Uffe 
and bounded for joy. Then no more was heard of the disgrace of 
the murder of Athisl, and there was an end of the taunts of the 
Saxons. 

Thus the realm of Saxony was transferred to the Danes, and 
Uffe, after his father, undertook its government; and he, who had 
not been thought equal to administering a single kingdom prop¬ 
erly, was now appointed to manage both. Most men have called 
him Olaf, and he has won the name of "the Gentle" for his forbear¬ 
ing spirit. His later deeds, lost in antiquity, have lacked formal 
record. But it may well be supposed that when their beginnings 

sidering his doings, because the lustre of the famous men of our 
nation has been lost to memory and praise by the lack of writ¬ 
ings. But if by good luck our land had in old time been endowed 
with the Latin tongue, there would have been countless volumes 
to read of the exploits of the Danes. 

Uffe was succeeded by his son DAN, who carried his arms 
against foreigners, and increased his sovereignty with many a tro¬ 
phy; but he tarnished the brightness of the glory he had won by 

honour of his famous father, who surpassed all others in modesty, 
that he contrariwise was puffed up and proudly exalted in spirit, 
so that he scorned all other men. He also squandered the goods 
of his father on infamies, as well as his own winnings from the 
spoils of foreign nations; and he devoured in expenditure on lux¬ 
uries the wealth which should have ministered to his royal estate. 
Thus do sons sometimes, like monstrous births, degenerate from 
their ancestors. 

After this HUGLEDC was king, who is said to have defeated in 
battle at sea Homod and Hogrim, the despots of Sweden. 

To him succeeded FRODE, sumamed the Vigorous, who bore 
out his name by the strength of his body and mind. He destroyed 
in war ten captains of Norway, and finally approached the island 
which afterwards had its name from him, meaning to attack the 
king himself last of all. This king, Froger, was in two ways very 

graced his sovereignty with the deeds of a champion, being as rich 
in prizes for bodily feats as in the honours of rank. According to 
some, he was the son of Odin, and when he begged the immor¬ 
tal gods to grant him a boon, received the privilege that no man 
should conquer him, save he who at the time of the conflict could 
catch up in his hand the dust lying beneath Froger’s feet. When 
Frode found that Heaven had endowed this king with such might, 
he challenged him to a duel, meaning to try to outwit the favour 
of the gods. So at first, feigning inexperience, he besought the 
king for a lesson in fighting, knowing (he said) his skill and expe¬ 
rience in the same. The other, rejoicing that his enemy not only 

he was wise to submit his youthful mind to an old man’s wisdom; 
for his unscarred face and his brow, ploughed by no marks of bat¬ 
tle, showed that his knowledge of such matters was but slender. 
So he marked off on the ground two square spaces with sides an 
ell long, opposite one another, meaning to begin by instructing 
him about the use of these plots. When they had been marked off. 
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exchange arms and ground with him, and the request was read¬ 
ily granted. For Froger was excited with the dashing of his en¬ 
emy’s arms, because Frode wore a gold-hilted sword, a breast¬ 
plate equally bright, and a headpiece most brilliantly adorned in 
the same manner. So Frode caught up some dust from the ground 
whence Froger had gone, and thought that he had been granted 

straightway slew Froger, and by this petty trick won the greatest 
name for bravery; for he gained by craft what had been permitted 

After him DAN came to the throne. When he was in the 
twelfth year of his age, he was wearied by the insolence of the 
embassies, which commanded him either to fight the Saxons or to 
pay them tribute. Ashamed, he preferred fighting to payment and 
was moved to die stoutly rather than live a coward. So he elected 
to fight; and the warriors of the Danes filled the Elbe with such a 
throng of vessels, that the decks of the ships lashed together made 
it quite easy to cross, as though along a continuous bridge. The 
end was that the King of Saxony had to accept the very terms he 
was demanding from the Danes. 

After Dan, FRIDLEIF, surnamed the Swift, assumed the 
sovereignty. During his reign, Huyrwil, the lord of Oland, made 
a league with the Danes and attacked Norway. No small fame 
was added to his deeds by the defeat of the amazon Rusila, who 
aspired with military ardour to prowess in battle: but he gained 
manly glory over a female foe. Also he took into his alliance, on 
account of their deeds of prowess, her five partners, the children 
of Finn, named Brodd, Bild, Bug, Fanning, and Gunholm. Their 
confederacy emboldened him to break the treaty which he made 
with the Danes; and the treachery of the violation made it all the 
more injurious, for the Danes could not believe that he could turn 

from goodwill into hate. I suppose that this man inaugurated the 
morals of our own day, for we do not account lying and treachery 
as sinful and sordid. When Fluyrwil attacked the southern side 
of Zealand, Fridleif assailed him in the harbour which was after¬ 
wards called by Huyrwil’s name. In this battle the soldiers, in their 
rivalry for glory, engaged with such bravery that very few fled to 
escape peril, and both armies were utterly destroyed; nor did the 
victory fall to either side, where both were enveloped in an equal 
ruin. So much more desirous were they all of glory than of life. 
So the survivors of Huyrwil’s army, in order to keep united, had 
the remnants of their fleet lashed together at night. But, in the 
same night, Bild and Brodd cut the cables with which the ships 
were joined, and stealthily severed their own vessels from the rest, 
thus yielding to their own terrors by deserting their brethren, and 
obeying the impulses of fear rather than fraternal love. When day¬ 
light returned, Fridleif, finding that after the great massacre of 
their friends only Huyrwil, Gunholm, Bug, and Fanning were left, 
determined to fight them all single-handed, so that the mangled 
relics of his fleet might not again have to be imperilled. Besides 
his innate courage, a shirt of steel-defying mail gave him confi¬ 
dence; a garb which he used to wear in all public battles and in 
duels, as a preservative of his life. He accomplished his end with 
as much fortune as courage, and ended the battle successfully. For, 
after slaying Huyrwil, Bug, and Fanning, he killed Gunholm, who 
was accustomed to blunt the blade of an enemy with spells, by a 
shower of blows from his hilt. But while he gripped the blade too 
eagerly, the sinews, being cut and disabled, contracted the fingers 

While Fridleif was besieging Dublin, a town in Ireland, and saw 
from the strength of the walls that there was no chance of storm- 

fire to be shut up in wicks and fastened to the wings of swallows. 
When the birds got back in their own nesting-place, the dwellings 

them, and paid more heed to abating the fire than to looking af¬ 
ter the enemy, Fridleif took Dublin. After this he lost his soldiers 
in Britain, and, thinking that he would find it hard to get back to 
the coast, he set up the corpses of the slain (Amleth’s device) and 
stationed them in line, thus producing so nearly the look of his 

the show of it a whit. By this deed he not only took out of the 


enemy all heart for fighting, but inspired them with the desire to 
make their escape. 

BOOK FIVE. 

After the death of Fridleif, his son FRODE, aged seven, was elected 
in his stead by the unanimous decision of the Danes. But they held 
an assembly first, and judged that the minority of the king should 
be taken in charge by guardians, lest the sovereignty should pass 
away owing to the boyishness of the ruler. For one and all paid 
such respect to the name and memory of Fridleif, that the royalty 
was bestowed on his son despite his tender years. So a selection 
was made, and the brothers Westmar and Roll were summoned to 
the charge of bringing up the king. Isulf, also, and Agg and eight 
other men of mark were not only entrusted with the guardianship 
of the king, but also granted authority to administer the realm 

endowed with ample gifts of mind as well as of body. Thus the 
state of the Danes was governed with the aid of regents until the 

The wife of Roll was Gotwar, who used to paralyse the most 
eloquent and fluent men by her glib and extraordinary insolence; 
for she was potent in wrangling, and full of resource in all kinds 

in questions, but was armed with stubborn answers. No man 
could subdue this woman, who could not fight, but who found 
darts in her tongue instead. Some she would argue down with 
a flood of impudent words, while others she seemed to entangle 
in the meshes of her quibbles, and strangle in the noose of her 
sophistries; so nimble a wit had the woman. Moreover, she was 
very strong, either in making or cancelling a bargain, and the sting 
of her tongue was the secret of her power in both. She was clever 
both at making and at breaking leagues; thus she had two sides to 
her tongue, and used it for either purpose. 

Westmar had twelve sons, three of whom had the same name- 

delivered at one birth, and their common name declared their si¬ 
multaneous origin. They were exceedingly skillful swordsmen 

Odd; who was very closely related to the king. Roll rejoiced in 
an offspring of three sons. At this time a certain son of Frode’s 
brother held the chief command of naval affairs for the protection 
of the country, Now the king had a sister, Gunwar, surnamed the 
Fair because of her surpassing beauty. The sons of Westmar and 
Roll, being ungrown in years and bold in spirit, let their courage 
become recklessness and devoted their guilt-stained minds to foul 
and degraded orgies. 

Their behaviour was so outrageous and uncontrollable that 
they ravished other men’s brides and daughters, and seemed to 
have outlawed chastity and banished it to the stews. Nay, they 
defiled the couches of matrons, and did not even refrain from the 
bed of virgins. A man’s own chamber was no safety to him: there 
was scarce a spot in the land but bore traces of their lust. Hus¬ 
bands were vexed with fear, and wives with insult to their per¬ 
sons: and to these wrongs folk bowed. No ties were respected, and 
forced embraces became a common thing. Love was prostituted, 
all reverence for marriage ties died out, and lust was greedily run 
after. And the reason of all this was the peace; for men’s bodies 
lacked exercise and were enervated in the ease so propitious to 
vices. At last the eldest of those who shared the name of Grep, 

tured to seek a haven for his vagrant amours in the love of the 
king’s sister. Yet he did amiss. For though it was right that his 
vagabond and straying delights should be bridled by modesty, yet 
it was audacious for a man of the people to covet the child of a 
king. She, much fearing the impudence of her wooer, and wish¬ 
ing to be safer from outrage, went into a fortified building. Thirty 
attendants were given to her, to keep guard and constant watch 
over her person. 

Now the comrades of Frode, sadly lacking the help of women 
in the matter of the wear of their garments, inasmuch as they had 
no means of patching or of repairing rents, advised and urged the 
king to marry. At first he alleged his tender years as an excuse. 
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but in the end yielded to the persistent requests of his people. 
And when he carefully inquired of his advisers who would be a 
fit wife for him, they all praised the daughter of the King of the 
Huns beyond the rest. When the question was pushed, what rea¬ 
son Frode had for objecting to her, he replied that he had heard 
from his father that it was not expedient for kings to seek alliance 
far afield, or to demand love save from neighbours. When Gotwar 
heard this she knew that the king’s resistance to his friends was 
wily. Wishing to establish his wavering spirit, and strengthen the 
courage of his weakling soul, she said: "Bridals are for young men, 
but the tomb awaits the old. The steps of youth go forward in de¬ 
sires and in fortune; but old age declines helpless to the sepulchre. 
Hope attends youth; age is bowed with hopeless decay. The for- 

it begins." Respecting her words, he begged her to undertake the 
management of the suit. But she refused, pleading her age as her 

ficult a commission. The king saw that a bribe was wanted, and, 

bassy. For the necklace had links consisting of studs, and figures 
of kings interspersed in bas-relief, which could be now separated 
and now drawn together by pulling a thread inside; a gewgaw de¬ 
vised more for luxury than use. Frode also ordered that Westmar 
and Koll, with their sons, should be summoned to go on the same 
embassy, thinking that their cunning would avoid the shame of a 


vacillating betwixt shame and fear of battle. Thus Westmar, hav¬ 
ing been referred to the thoughts of the girl’s heart, and knowing 
that every woman is as changeable in purpose as she is fickle in 
soul, proceeded to fulfil his task all the more confidently because 
he knew how mutable the wishes of maidens were. His confidence 
in his charge was increased and his zeal encouraged, because she 
had both a maiden’s simplicity which was left to its own counsels, 
and a woman’s freedom of choice, which must be wheedled with 
the most delicate and mollifying flatteries; and thus she would be 

father went after the envoys, that he might see more surely into 
his daughter’s mind. She had already been drawn by the stealthy 
working of the draught to love her suitor, and answered that the 
promise of Frode, rather than his present renown, had made her 
expect much of his nature: since he was sprung from so famous 
a father, and every nature commonly answered to its origin. The 
youth therefore had pleased her by her regard of his future, rather 
than his present, glory. These words amazed the father; but nei¬ 
ther could he bear to revoke the freedom he had granted her, and 
he promised her in marriage to Frode. Then, having laid in ample 
stores, he took her away with the most splendid pomp, and, fol- 
lowed by the envoys, hastened to Denmark, knowing that a father 

welcomed his bride most joyfully, and also bestowed the highest 
honours upon his future royal father-in-law; and when the mar- 
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banquet, and then lined the customary room of the princess with the sword when it was drawn from the sheath: the dazzle was 
their heads—a gruesome spectacle for all the rest. Yet he forfeited too much for their eyesight, which could not endure the glittering 
none of his favour with Frode, nor abated his old intimacy with mirage. So Hrafn and many of his men were slain, and only six 

the king must be paid for, and gave out that no one should have so easy to crush the Danes. The survivors also spread the news 

any conversation with him who brought no presents. Access, he that Frode trusted only in the help of his champions, and reigned 

announced, to so great a general must be gained by no stale or against the will of his people, for his rule had become a tyranny, 

usual method, but by making interest most zealously. Fie wished In order to examine this rumour, Roller, who was a great trav- 
to lighten the scandal of his cruelty by the pretence of affection eller abroad, and eager to visit unknown parts, made a vow that 
to his king. The people, thus tormented, vented their complaint he would get into the company of Frode. But Erik declared that, 
of their trouble in silent groans. None had the spirit to lift up his splendid as were his bodily parts, he had been rash in pronouncing 
voice in public against this season of misery. No one had become the vow. At last, seeing him persisting stubbornly in his purpose, 

indeed, but all the more bitterly. approved by their choice. The brethren, therefore, first resolved 

When Gotar, the King of Norway, heard this, he assembled his to visit their father and beg for the stores and the necessaries that 
soldiers, and said that the Danes were disgusted with their own were wanted for so long a journey. Fie welcomed them paternally, 
king, and longed for another if they could get the opportunity; and on the morrow took them to the forest to inspect the herd, for 
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began to sigh, and entreat Eric that he should never fail to help 
his brother, whose mother had heaped on him fortune so rich and 
strange: for by tasting a single savoury meal he had clearly at- 

cess in combat. She added also, that Roller was almost as capable 
of good counsel, and that he should not utterly miss the dainty 
that had been intended for him. She also told him that in case 
of extreme and violent need, he could find speedy help by call¬ 
ing on her name; declaring that she trusted partially in her divine 

gods, she wielded an innate and heavenly power. Erik said that 
he was naturally drawn to stand by his brother, and that the bird 
was infamous which fouled its own nest. But Kraka was more 

ill-fortune: for in old time it made a craftsman bitterly ashamed 

Then Kraka, accompanied by her husband, took away the 
brothers on their journey to the sea. They embarked in a single 
ship, but soon attached two others. They had already reached the 

ships had come up at no great distance. Then Erik bade two men 
who could speak the Danish tongue well, to go to them unclothed, 
and, in order to spy better, to complain to Odd of their naked¬ 
ness, as if Erik had caused it, and to report when they had made 
careful scrutiny. These men were received as friends by Odd, and 
hunted for every plan of the general with their sharp ears. He had 
determined to attack the enemy unawares at daybreak, that he 
might massacre them the more speedily while they were swathed 

to be most dull and heavy at that hour of dawn. He also told them, 
thereby hastening what was to prove his own destruction, that his 
ships were laden with stones fit for throwing. The spies slipped off 
in the first sleep of the night, reported that Odd had filled all his 
vessels with pebbles, and also told everything else they had heard. 

smallness of his own fleet, thought that he must call the waters to 
destroy the enemy, and win their aid for himself. 

So he got into a boat and rowed, pulling silently, close up to 
the keels of the enemy; and gradually, by screwing in an auger, 
he bored the planks (a device practiced by Hadding and also by 
Frode), nearest to the water, and soon made good his return, the 
oar-beat being scarce audible. Now he bore himself so warily, that 
not one of the watchers noted his approach or departure. As he 
rowed off, the water got in through the chinks of Odd’s vessels, 
and sank them, so that they were seen disappearing in the deep, 
as the water flooded them more and more within. The weight of 
the stones inside helped them mightily to sink. The billows were 
washing away the thwarts, and the sea was flush with the decks, 
when Odd, seeing the vessels almost on a level with the waves, 
ordered the heavy seas that had been shipped to be baled out with 

sinking parts of the vessels from the flood of waters, the enemy 
hove close up. Thus, as they fell to their arms, the flood came upon 
them harder, and as they prepared to fight, they found they must 
swim for it. Waves, not weapons, fought for Erik, and the sea, 
which he had himself Enabled to approach and do harm, battled 
for him. Thus Erik made better use of the billow than of the steel, 
and by the effectual aid of the waters seemed to fight in his own 
absence, the ocean lending him defence. The victory was given to 

Odd slain with all his crew; the look-outs were captured, and it 
was found that no man escaped to tell the tale of the disaster. 

Erik, when the massacre was accomplished, made a rapid re¬ 
treat, and put in at the isle Lesso. Finding nothing there to appease 
his hunger, he sent the spoil homeward on two ships, which were 
to bring back supplies for another year. He tried to go by him¬ 
self to the king in a single ship. So he put in to Zealand, and the 
sailors ran about over the shore, and began to cut down the cat¬ 
tle: for they must either ease their hunger or perish of famine. 

board. When the owners of the cattle found this out, they hastily 
pursued the free-booters with a fleet. And when Erik found that 
he was being attacked by the owners of the cattle, he took care that 


the carcases of the slaughtered cows should be tied with marked 
ropes and hidden under water. Then, when the Zealanders came 
up, he gave them leave to look about and see if any of the car¬ 
cases they were seeking were in his hands; saying that a ship’s 
comers were too narrow to hide things. Unable to find a carcase 
anywhere, they turned their suspicions on others, and thought 
the real criminals were guiltless of the plunder. Since no traces of 
free-booting were to be seen, they fancied that others had injured 
them, and pardoned the culprits. As they sailed off, Erik lifted the 

Meantime Frode learnt that Odd and his men had gone down. 
For a widespread rumour of the massacre had got wind, though 
the author of the deed was unknown. There were men, however, 
who told how they had seen three sails putting in to shore, and de¬ 
parting again northwards. Then Erik went to the harbour, not far 
from which Frode was tarrying, and, the moment that he stepped 
out of the ship, tripped inadvertently, and came tumbling to the 
ground. He found in the slip a presage of a lucky issue, and fore¬ 
cast better results from this mean beginning. When Grep heard 
of his coming, he hastened down to the sea, intending to assail 
with chosen and pointed phrases the man whom he had heard 
was better-spoken than all other folk. Grep’s eloquence was not 
so much excellent as impudent, for he surpassed all in stubborn¬ 
ness of speech. So he began the dispute with reviling, and assailed 
Erik as follows: 

Grep: "Fool, who art thou? What idle quest is thine? Tell me, 
whence or whither dost thou journey? What is thy road? What 
thy desire? Who thy father? What thy lineage? Those have 
strength beyond others who have never left their own homes, and 
the Luck of kings is their houseluck. For the things of a vile man 
are acceptable unto few, and seldom are the deeds of the hated 
pleasing." 

Erik: "Ragnar is my father; eloquence clothes my tongue; I have 
ever loved virtue only. Wisdom hath been my one desire; I have 
travelled many ways over the world, and seen the different man¬ 
ners of men. The mind of the fool can keep no bounds in aught: 
it is base and cannot control its feelings. The use of sails is better 
than being drawn by the oar; the gale troubles the waters, a drea¬ 
rier gust the land. For rowing goes through the seas and lying the 
lands; and it is certain that the lands are ruled with the lips, but 
the seas with the hand" 

Grep: "Thou art thought to be as full of quibbling as a cock 
of dirt. Thou stinkest heavy with filth, and reekest of nought but 
sin. There is no need to lengthen the plea against a buffoon, whose 
strength is in an empty and voluble tongue." 

Erik: "By Hercules, if I mistake not, the coward word is wont 
to come back to the utterer. The gods with righteous endeavour 
bring home to the speaker words cast forth without knowledge. 
As soon as we espy the sinister ears of the wolf, we believe that 
the wolf himself is near. Men think no credit due to him that hath 

Grep: "Shameless boy, owl astray from the path, night-owl in 
the darkness, thou shalt pay for thy reckless words. Thou shalt 
be sorry for the words thou now belchest forth madly, and shalt 
pay with thy death for thy unhallowed speech. Lifeless thou shalt 
pasture crows on thy bloodless corpse, to be a morsel for beasts, 
a prey to the ravenous bird." 

Erik: "The boding of the coward, and the will that is trained 
to evil, have never kept themselves within due measure. He who 
betrays his lord, he who conceives foul devices, will be as great 
a snare to himself as to his friends. Whoso fosters a wolf in his 
house is thought to feed a thief and a pest for his own hearth." 

Grep: "I did not, as thou thinkest, beguile the queen, but I was 
the guardian of her tender estate. She increased my fortunes, and 
her favour first brought me gifts and strength, and wealth and 

Erik: "Lo, thy guilty disquiet lies heavy on thee; that man’s 
freedom is safest whose mind remains untainted. Whoso asks a 
slave to be a friend, is deceived; often the henchman hurts his 

At this Grep, shorn of his glibness of rejoinder, set spurs to his 
horse and rode away. Now when he reached home, he filled the 
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dealt him first the doom he had himself purposed. 

Erik said: "The service of kin is best for the helpless." 

And Roller said: "In sore needs good men should be dutifully 
summoned." 

Then Frode said: "I think it will happen to you according to the 


joy of the reveller." 

Frode said: "Never have I found a more shameless beggar of 

Erik replied: "Few reckon the need of the silent, or measure the 
wants of him who holds his peace." 

Then the kina bade his sister brine forth the drink in a great 



Lore of the Kinsfolk — Book I 


compass his revenge: zealous to retaliate, he fell into the 
of those who need revenging; being smitten down even 
whose slaughter he had desired to punish. 

Frode intended to pierce Erik by throwing a dagger at 
t Gunwar knew her brother’s purpose, and said, in or- 
arn her betrothed of his peril, that no man could be wise 
k no forethought for himself. This speech warned Erik to 
the treachery, and he shrewdly understood the counsel 
n. For at once he sprang up and said that the glory of the 

us censuring his treacherous intent in very gentle terms, 
dng suddenly flung his knife at him, yet was too late to 
for he sprang aside, and the steel missed its mark and ran 
wall opposite. Then said Erik: "Gifts should be handed to 
and not thrown; thou hadst made the present acceptable 
adst given the sheath to keep the blade company." 
is request the king at once took the sheath from his girdle 
; it to him, being forced to abate his hatred by the self- 
>f his foe. Thus he was mollified by the prudent feigning 
her. and with goodwill save him for his own the weaDon 


all chances, and in all thy good fortune is confessed. Why am I to 
be kept to live on for all this ignominy? What freedom can be so 
happy for me that it can wipe out all the shame of captivity? What 
will all the following time bring for me? It can beget nothing but 
long remorse in my mind, and will savour only of past woes. What 
will prolonging of life avail, if it only brings back the memory of 

decease is happy which comes at a man’s wish, for it cuts not short 
any sweetness of his days, but annihilates his disgust at all things. 
Life in prosperity, but death in adversity, is best to seek. No hope 
of better things tempts me to long for life. What hap can quite 
repair my shattered fortunes? And by now, had ye not rescued 
me in my peril, I should have forgotten even these. What though 
thou shouldst give me back my realm, restore my sister, and renew 
my treasure? Thou canst never repair my renown. Nothing that 

will recount for ages that Frode was taken captive. Moreover, if 
ye reckon the calamities I have inflicted on you, I have deserved 

recent vour kindness. Ye will be ashamed of having aided a foe. 
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child of the unvanquished, be too weak to endure a slight gust 
of adversity? Thy nature portrays the courage of thy sires; none 
has conquered thee, only thine own heedlessness has hurt thee. 
We snatched thee from peril, we did not subdue thee; wilt thou 
give us hatred for love, and set our friendship down as wrong¬ 
doing? Our service should have appeased thee, and not troubled 
thee. May the gods never desire thee to go so far in frenzy, as to 
persist in branding thy preserver as a traitor! Shall we be guilty 
before thee in a matter wherein we do thee good? Shall we draw 
anger on us for our service? Wilt thou account him thy foe whom 
thou hast to thank for thy life? For thou wert not free when we 
took thee, but in distress, and we came in time to help thee. And, 
behold, I restore thy treasure, thy wealth, thy goods. If thou think- 
est thy sister was betrothed to me over-hastily, let her marry the 
man whom thou commandest; for her chastity remains inviolate. 
Moreover, if thou wilt accept me, I wish to fight for thee. Beware 
lest thou wrongfully steel thy mind in anger. No loss of power 
has shattered thee, none of thy freedom has been forfeited. Thou 
shalt see that I am obeying, not commanding thee. I agree to any 
sentence thou mayst pronounce against my life. Be assured that 
thou art as strong here as-in thy palace; thou hast the same power 
to rule here as in thy court. Enact concerning us here whatsoever 
would have been thy will in the palace: we are ready to obey." 
Thus much said Erik. 

Now this speech softened the king towards himself as much 
as towards his foe. Then, everything being arranged and made 
friendly, they returned to the shore. The king ordered that Erik 
and his sailors should be taken in carriages. But when they 

called Erik, and under the pledge of betrothal gave him his sister 
and command over a hundred men. Then he added that the queen 
would be a weariness to him, and that the daughter of Gotar had 
taken his liking. He must, therefore, have a fresh embassy, and 
the business could best be done by Erik, for whose efforts nothing 
seemed too hard. He also said that he would stone Gotwar to death 
for her complicity in concealing the crime; but Hanund he would 
restore to her father, that he might not have a traitress against 
his life dwelling amongst the Danes. Erik approved his plans, and 
promised his help to carry out his bidding; except that he declared 
that it would be better to marry the queen, when she had been put 
away, to Roller, of whom his sovereignty need have no fears. This 

son vouchsafed from above. The queen also, that she might not 

declared that there was no natural necessity to grieve, and that all 
distress of spirit was a creature of fancy: and, moreover, that one 
ought not to bewail the punishment that befell one’s deserts. And 
so the brethren celebrated their marriages together, one wedding 
the sister of the king, and the other his divorced queen. 

Then they sailed back to Norway, taking their wives with them. 
For the women could not be torn from the side of their husbands, 
either by distance of journey or by dread of peril, but declared 
that they would stick to their lords like a feather to something 
shaggy. They found that Ragnar was dead, and that Kraka had 
already married one Brak. Then they remembered the father’s 
treasure, dug up the money, and bore it off. But Erik’s fame had 
gone before him, and Gotar had learnt all his good fortune. Now 
when Gotar learnt that he had come himself, he feared that his im¬ 
mense self-confidence would lead him to plan the worst against 
the Norwegians, and was anxious to take his wife from him and 
marry him to his own daughter in her place: for his queen had 
just died, and he was anxious to marry the sister of Frode more 
than anyone. Erik, when he learnt of his purpose, called his men 
together, and told them that his fortune had not yet got off from 
the reefs. Also he said that he saw, that as a bundle that was not 

lapsed. They had experienced this of late with Frode; for they saw 
how at the hardest pass their innocence had been protected by the 
help of the gods; and if they continued to preserve it they should 
hope for like aid in their adversity. Next, they must pretend flight 
for a little while, if they were attacked by Gotar, for so they would 
have a juster plea for fighting. For they had every right to thrust 


out the hand in order to shield the head from peril. Seldom could 
a man carry to a successful end a battle he had begun against the 
innocent; so, to give them a better plea for assaulting the enemy, 

Erik then turned to Gunwar, and asked her, in order to test her 
fidelity, whether she had any love for Gotar, telling her it was un¬ 
worthy that a maid of royal lineage should be bound to the bed of 
a man of the people. Then she began to conjure him earnestly by 
the power of heaven to tell her whether his purpose was true or 
reigned? He said that he had spoken seriously, and she cried: "And 
so thou art prepared to bring on me the worst of shame by leaving 
me a widow, whom thou lovedst dearly as a maid! Common ru- 

thee. I thought I had married a steadfast man; I hoped his loyalty 
was past question; but now I find him to be more fickle than the 
winds." Saying this, she wept abundantly. 

and said: "I wished to know how loyal thou wert to me. Nought 
but death has the right to sever us, but Gotar means to steal thee 
away, seeking thy love by robbery. When he has committed the 
theft, pretend it is done with thy goodwill; yet put off the wedding 
till he has given me his daughter in thy place. When she has been 
granted, Gotar and I will hold our marriage on the same day. And 
take care that thou prepare rooms for our banqueting which have 
a common party-wall, yet are separate: lest perchance, if I were 
before thine eyes, thou shouldst ruffle the king with thy lukewarm 
looks at him. For this will be a most effective trick to baffle the 
wish of the ravisher." Then he bade Brak (one of his men), to lie in 
ambush not far from the palace with a chosen band of his quickest 
men, that he might help him at need. 

Then he summoned Roller, and fled in his ship with his wife and 
all his goods, in order to tempt the king out, pretending panic: So, 
when he saw that the fleet of Gotar was pressing him hard, he said: 
"Behold how the bow of guile shooteth the shaft of treachery;" and 
instantly rousing his sailors with the war-shout, he steered the 
ship about. Gotar came close up to him and asked who was the 
pilot of the ship, and he was told that it was Erik. He also shouted 

speaking could silence the eloquence of all other men. Erik, when 
he heard this, replied that he had long since received the surname 
of the "Shrewd-spoken", and that he had not won the auspicious 
title for nothing. Then both went back to the nearest shore, where 
Gotar, when he learnt the mission of Erik, said that he wished for 
the sister of Frode, but would rather offer his own daughter to 
Frode’s envoy, that Erik might not repent the passing of his own 
wife to another man. Thus it would not be unfitting for the fruit 
of the mission to fall to the ambassador. 

Erik, he said, was delightful to him as a son-in-law, if only he 
could win alliance with Frode through Gunwar. 

ment, declaring he could not have expected a greater thing from 
the immortal gods than what was now offered him unasked. Still, 
he said, the king must first discover Gunwar’s own mind and 
choice. She accepted the flatteries of the king with feigned good¬ 
will, and seemed to consent readily to his suit, but besought him 
to suffer Erik’s nuptials to precede hers; because, if Erik’s were 
accomplished first, there would be a better opportunity for the 
king’s; but chiefly on this account, that, if she were to marry again, 
she might not be disgusted at her new marriage troth by the mem- 

sets of preparations to be confounded in one ceremony. The king 
was prevailed upon by her answers, and highly approved her re- 

Gotar’s constant talks with Erik furnished him with a store 
of most fairshapen maxims, wherewith to rejoice and refresh his 

he also made over to him the district of Lither, thinking that their 
connection deserved some kindness. Now Kraka, whom Erik, be¬ 
cause of her cunning in witchcraft, had brought with him on his 
travels, feigned weakness of the eyes, and muffled up her face in 
her cloak, so that not a single particle of her head was visible for 
recognition. When people asked her who she was, she said that 
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covered with such a throng of vessels, that there were not enough 
harbours to take them in, nor shores for them to encamp on, nor 
money for their provisions; while the land army is said to have 

tains, made marshes passable, filled up pits with material, and the 
hugest chasms by casting in great boulders. 

Meanwhile Strunik the King of the Sclavs sent envoys to ask 
for a truce; but Frode refused him time to equip himself, saying 
that an enemy ought not to be furnished with a truce. More¬ 
over, he said, he had hitherto passed his life without experience 
of war, and now he ought not to delay its beginning by waiting in 
doubt; for the man that conducted his first campaign successfully 
might hope for as good fortune in the rest. For each side would 
take the augury afforded by the first engagements as a presage of 
the combat; since the preliminary successes of war were often a 
prophecy of the sequel. Erik commended the wisdom of the reply, 
declaring that the game ought to be played abroad just as it had 
been begun at home: meaning that the Danes had been challenged 
by the Sclavs. After these words he fought a furious battle, slew 
Strunik with the bravest of his race, and received the surrender 
of the rest. Then Frode called the Sclavs together, and proclaimed 
by a herald that any man among them who had been trained to 
theft or plunder should be speedily given up; promising that he 
would reward the character of such men with the highest hon¬ 
ours. He also ordered that all of them, who were versed in evil 
arts should come forth to have their reward. This offer pleased 
the Sclavs: and some of them, tempted by their hopes of the gift, 
betrayed themselves with more avarice than judgment, before the 

covetousness, that they thought less of shame than lucre, and ac¬ 
counted as their glory what was really their guilt. When these 
had given themselves up of their own will, he said: "Sclavs! This 
is the pest from which you must clear your land yourselves." And 
straightway he ordered the executioners to seize them, and had 
them fixed upon the highest gallows by the hand of their own 
countrymen. The punishers looked fewer than the punished. And 
thus the shrewd king, by refusing to those who owned their guilt 
the pardon which he granted to the conquered foe, destroyed al¬ 
most the entire stock of the Sclavic race. Thus the longing for an 
undeserved reward was visited with a deserved penalty, and the 
thirst for an undue wage justly punished. I should think that these 
men were rightly delivered to their doom, who brought the peril 
on their own heads by speaking, when they could have saved their 
lives by the protection of silence. 

The king, exalted by the honours of his fresh victory, and loth 
to seem less strong in justice than in battle, resolved to remodel 
his army by some new laws, some of which are retained by present 
usage, while others men have chosen to abolish for new ones, (a) 
For he decreed, when the spoil was divided, that each of the van¬ 
guard should receive a greater share than the rest of the soldiery: 
while he granted all gold that was taken to the generals (before 
whom the standards were always borne in battle) on account of 
their rank; wishing the common soldiers to be content with sil¬ 
ver. He ordered that the arms should go to the champions, but 
the captured ships should pass to the common people, as the due 
of those who had the right of building and equipping vessels, (b) 
Also he forbade that anyone should venture to lock up his house¬ 
hold goods, as he would receive double the value of any losses 
from the treasury of the king; but if anyone thought fit to keep 
it in locked coffers, he must pay the king a gold mark. He also 
laid down that anyone who spared a thief should be punished as a 
thief, (d) Further, that the first man to flee in battle should forfeit 

wished to amend by good measures any corruption caused by the 
evil practices of Grep; and therefore granted women free choice 
in marriage, so that there might be no compulsory wedlock. And 
so he provided by law that women should be held duly married 
to those whom they had wedded without consulting their fathers, 
(f) But if a free woman agreed to marry a slave, she must fall to 
his rank, lose the blessing of freedom, and adopt the standing of a 
slave, (g) He also imposed on men the statute that they must marry 
any woman whom they had seduced, (h) He ordained that adul- 


that continence might not be destroyed by shameful sins. (I) Also 
he ordained that if a Dane plundered another Dane, he should re¬ 
pay double, and be held guilty of a breach of the peace, (k) And if 
any man were to take to the house of another anything which he 
had got by thieving, his host, if he shut the door of his house be¬ 
hind the man, should incur forfeiture of all his goods, and should 
be beaten in full assembly, being regarded as having made him¬ 
self guilty of the same crime. (1) Also, whatsoever exile should 
turn enemy to his country, or bear a shield against his country¬ 
men, should be punished with the loss of fife and goods, (m) But 
if any man, from a contumacious spirit, were slack in fulfilling the 
orders of the king, he should be punished with exile. For, on all oc- 

messenger. (n) But if any one of the commons went in front of the 

he should be created a governor. So great a guerdon did valiant 
men earn of old; and thus did the ancients think noble rank the 
due of bravery. For it was thought that the luck a man had should 
be set down to his valour, and not his valour to his luck, (o) He 
also enacted that no dispute should be entered on with a promise 
made under oath and a gage deposited; but whosoever requested 
another man to deposit a gage against him should pay that man 
half a gold mark, on pain of severe bodily chastisement. For the 
king had foreseen that the greatest occasions of strife might arise 
from the depositing of gages, (p) But he decided that any quarrel 
whatsoever should be decided by the sword, thinking a combat of 
weapons more honourable than one of words. But if either of the 
combatants drew back his foot, and stepped out of the ring of the 
circle previously marked, he was to consider himself conquered, 
and suffer the loss of his case. But a man of the people, if he at¬ 
tacked a champion on any score, should be armed to meet him; 
but the champion should only fight with a truncheon an ell long, 
(q) Further, he appointed that if an alien killed a Dane, his death 
should be redressed by the slaying of two foreigners. 

Meanwhile, Gotar, in order to punish Erik, equipped his army 
for war: and Frode, on the other side, equipped a great fleet to go 
against Norway. When both alike had put into Rennes-Isle, Gotar, 
terrified by the greatness of Frode’s name, sent ambassadors to 
pray for peace. Erik said to them, "Shameless is the robber who is 
the first to seek peace, or ventures to offer it to the good. He who 
longs to win must struggle: blow must counter blow, malice repel 

Gotar listened attentively to this from a distance, and then said, 
as loudly as he could: "Each man fights for valour according as 

kindness by giving thee back counsel." By this speech he meant 
that his excellent advice was worth more than all manner of gifts. 
And, in order to show that Gotar was ungrateful for the counsel 
he had received, he said: "When thou desiredst to take my life and 
my wife, thou didst mar the look of thy fair example. Only the 
sword has the right to decide between us." Then Gotar attacked 
the fleet of the Danes; he was unsuccessful in the engagement, 
and slain. 

Afterwards Roller received his realm from Frode as a gift; it 

with the province which Gotar had once bestowed upon him. Af¬ 
ter these exploits Frode passed three years in complete and tran- 

Meanwhile the King of the Huns, when he heard that his 
daughter had been put away, allied himself with Olmar, King of 

the Danes. So Frode levied an army not only of native Danes, but 
also of Norwegians and Sclavs. Erik, whom he had sent to spy out 
the array of the enemy, found Olmar, who had received the com¬ 
mand of the fleet, not far from Russia; while the King of the Huns 
led the land forces. He addressed Olmar thus: 

"What means, prithee, this strong equipment of war? Or 
whither dost thou speed, King Olmar, mighty in thy fleet?" 

Olmar. "We are minded to attack the son of Fridleif. And who 
art thou, whose bold lips ask such questions?" 
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between this man and Hilda, the daughter of Hogni, a chieftain of 
the Jutes, and a maiden of most eminent renown. For, though they 
had not yet seen one another, each had been kindled by the other’s 
glory. But when they had a chance of beholding one another, nei¬ 
ther could look away; so steadfast was the love that made then- 
eyes linger. 

Meanwhile, Frode distributed his soldiers through the towns, 
and carefully gathered in the materials needed for the winter sup¬ 
plies; but even so he could not maintain his army, with its bur- 

destruction that met the Huns. Therefore, to prevent the influx 
of foreigners, he sent a fleet to the Elbe to take care that noth¬ 
ing should cross; the admirals were Revil and Mevil. When the 

together; for Hogni did not know that his partner was in love with 
his daughter. Now Hogni was of unusual stature, and stiff in tem¬ 
per; while Hedin was very comely, but short. Also, when Frode 
saw that the cost of keeping up his army grew daily harder to 
bear, he sent Roller to Norway, Olmar to Sweden, King Onef and 
Glomer, a rover captain, to the Orkneys for supplies, each with 
his own forces. Thirty kings followed Frode, and were his friends 
or vassals. But when Hun heard that Frode had sent away his 
forces he mustered another and a fresh army. But Hogni betrothed 
his daughter to Hedin, after they had sworn to one another that 
whichever of them should perish by the sword should be avenged 
by the other. 

In the autumn, the men in search of supplies came back, but 
they were richer in trophies than in food. For Roller had made trib¬ 
utary the provinces Sundmor and Nordmor, after slaying Arthor 
their king. But Olmar conquered Thor the Long, the King of the 
Jemts and the Helsings, with two other captains of no less power, 
and also took Esthonia and Kurland, with Oland, and the isles that 
fringe Sweden; thus he was a most renowned conqueror of sav¬ 
age lands. So he brought back 700 ships, thus doubling the num¬ 
bers of those previously taken out. Onef and Glomer, Hedin and 
Hogni, won victories over the Orkneys, and returned with 900 
ships. And by this time revenues had been got in from far and 
wide, and there were ample materials gathered by plunder to re¬ 
cruit their resources. They had also added twenty kingdoms to 
the sway of Frode, whose kings, added to the thirty named before, 
fought on the side of the Danes. 

Trusting in their strength, they engaged with the Huns. Such a 
carnage broke out on the first day of this combat that the three 
chief rivers of Russia were bestrewn with a kind of bridge of 

of the massacre spread so wide that for the space of three days’ 
ride the ground was to be seen covered with human carcases. So, 
when the battle had been seven days prolonged. King Hun fell; and 
his brother of the same name, when he saw the fine of the Huns 
giving way, without delay surrendered himself and his company. 
In that war 170 kings, who were either Huns or fighting amongst 
the Huns, surrendered to the king. This great number Erik had 
comprised in his previous description of the standards, when he 
was giving an account of the multitude of the Huns in answer to 
the questions of Frode. So Frode summoned the kings to assem¬ 
bly, and imposed a rule upon them that they should all live under 

over Conogard; and he bestowed Saxony on Hun, his prisoner, 
and gave Revil the Orkneys. To one Dimar he allotted the man¬ 
agement of the provinces of the Helsings, of the Jarnbers, and the 
Jemts, as well as both Laplands; while on Dag he bestowed the 
government of Esthonia. Each of these men he burdened with 
fixed conditions of tribute, thus making allegiance a condition of 
his kindness. So the realms of Frode embraced Russia on the east, 
and on the west were bounded by the Rhine. 

Meantime, certain slanderous tongues accused Hedin to Hogni 
of having tempted and defiled his daughter before the rites of be¬ 
trothal; which was then accounted an enormous crime by all na¬ 
tions. So the credulous ears of Hogni drank in this lying report, 
and with his fleet he attacked Hedin, who was collecting the king’s 
dues among the Slavs; there was an engagement, and Hogni was 
beaten, and went to Jutland. And thus the peace instituted by 


to disobey the king’s law. Frode, therefore, sent men to summon 
them both at once, and inquired closely what was the reason of 
their feud. When he had heard it, he gave judgment according to 
the terms of the law he had enacted; but when he saw that even 
this could not reconcile them (for the father obstinately demanded 
his daughter back), he decreed that the quarrel should be settled 
by the sword—it seemed the only remedy for ending the dispute. 
The fight began, and Hedin was grievously wounded; but when he 
began to lose blood and bodily strength, he received unexpected 
mercy from his enemy. For though Hogni had an easy chance of 
killing him, yet, pitying youth and beauty, he constrained his cru¬ 
elty to give way to clemency. And so, loth to cut off a stripling 

of old it was accounted shameful to deprive of his life one who 
was ungrown or a weakling; so closely did the antique bravery of 
champions take heed of all that could incline them to modesty. So 
Hedin, with the help of his men, was taken back to his ship, saved 
by the kindness of his foe. 

In the seventh year after, these same men began to fight on 
Hedin’s isle, and wounded each other so that they died. Hogni 
would have been lucky if he had shown severity rather than com¬ 
passion to Hedin when he had once conquered him. They say that 
Hilda longed so ardently for her husband, that she is believed to 
have conjured up the spirits of the combatants by her spells in the 

king of the Swedes, and Gestiblind, king of the Goths. The lat¬ 
ter, being the weaker, approached Frode as a suppliant, willing, if 
he might get his aid, to surrender his kingdom and himself. He 
soon received the aid of Skalk, the Skanian, and Erik, and came 
back with reinforcements. He had determined to let loose his at¬ 
tack on Alrik, but Erik thought that he should first assail his son 
Gunthion, governor of the men of Wermland and Solongs, declar¬ 
ing that the storm-weary mariner ought to make for the nearest 

So he made an attack, wherein perished Gunthion, whose tomb 
records his name. Alrik, when he heard of the destruction of his 
son, hastened to avenge him, and when he had observed his en- 

the leagues of their fathers, imploring him to refuse to fight for 
Gestiblind. This Erik steadfastly declined, and Alrik then asked 
leave to fight Gestiblind, thinking that a duel was better than a 
general engagement. But Erik said that Gestiblind was unfit for 
arms by reason of old age, pleading his bad health, and above all 
his years; but offered himself to fight in his place, explaining that 
it would be shameful to decline a duel on behalf of the man for 
whom he had come to make a war. Then they fought without de¬ 
lay: Alrik was killed, and Erik was most severely wounded; it was 
hard to find remedies, and he did not for long time recover health. 
Now a false report had come to Frode that Erik had fallen, and was 
tormenting the king’s mind with sore grief; but Erik dispelled this 
sadness with his welcome return; indeed, he reported to Frode that 
by his efforts Sweden, Wermland, Helsingland, and the islands of 
the Sun (Soleyar) had been added to his realm. Frode straightway 
made him king of the nations he had subdued, and also granted 
to him Helsingland with the two Laplands, Finland and Esthonia, 
under a yearly tribute. None of the Swedish kings before him was 
called by the name of Erik, but the title passed from him to the 

At the same time Alf was king in Hethmark, and he had a son 
Asmund. Biorn ruled in the province of Wik, and had a son Aswid. 
Asmund was engaged on an unsuccessful hunt, and while he was 
proceeding either to stalk the game with dogs or to catch it in nets, 
a mist happened to come on. By this he was separated from his 
sharers on a lonely track, wandered over the dreary ridges, and 
at last, destitute of horse and clothing, ate fungi and mushrooms, 
and wandered on aimlessly till he came to the dwelling of King 
Biorn. Moreover, the son of the king and he, when they had lived 

friendship which they observed to one another, that whichever 
of them lived longest should be buried with him who died. For 
their fellowship and love were so strong, that each determined he 
would not prolong his days when the other was cut off by death. 
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After this Frode gathered together a host of all his subject na¬ 
tions, and attacked Norway with his fleet, Erik being bidden to 
lead the land force. For, after the fashion of human greed, the 

the dreariest and most rugged region of the world to escape this 
kind of attack; so much is increase of wealth wont to encourage 
covetousness. So the Norwegians, casting away all hope of self- 
defence, and losing all confidence in their power to revolt, began 
to flee for the most part to Halogaland. The maiden Stikla also 
withdrew from her country to save her chastity, preferring the 
occupations of war to those of wedlock. 

Meanwhile Aswid died of an illness, and was consigned with 
his horse and dog to a cavern in the earth. And Asmund, because 
of his oath of friendship, had the courage to be buried with him, 
food being put in for him to eat. 

Now just at this time Erik, who had crossed the uplands with 
his army, happened to draw near the barrow of Aswid; and the 
Swedes, thinking that treasures were in it, broke the hill open with 
mattocks, and saw disclosed a cave deeper than they had thought. 

hanging rope tied around him. One of the quickest of the youths 

a basket following a rope, straightway cast him out and climbed 
into the basket. Then he gave the signal to draw him up to those 
above who were standing by and controlling the rope. They drew 
in the basket in the hopes of great treasure; but when they saw 
the unknown figure of the man they had taken out, they were 
scared by his extraordinary look, and, thinking that the dead had 
come to life, flung down the rope and fled all ways. For Asmund 
looked ghastly and seemed to be covered as with the corruption of 
the charnel. He tried to recall the fugitives, and began to clamour 
that they were wrongfully afraid of a living man. And when Erik 
saw him, he marvelled most at the aspect of his bloody face: the 
blood flowing forth and spurting over it. For Aswid had come to 
life in the nights, and in his continual struggles had wrenched off 
his left ear; and there was to be seen the horrid sight of a raw and 
unhealed scar. And when the bystanders bade him tell how he had 
got such a wound, he began to speak thus:- 

"Why stand ye aghast, who see me colourless? Surely every live 
man fades among the dead. Evil to the lonely man, and burden¬ 
some to the single, remains every dwelling in the world. Hapless 
are they whom chance hath bereft of human help. The listless 
night of the cavern, the darkness of the ancient den, have taken 
all joy from my eyes and soul. The ghastly ground, the crum¬ 
bling barrow, and the heavy tide of filthy things have marred the 
grace of my youthful countenance, and sapped my wonted pith 
and force. Besides all this, I have fought with the dead, enduring 

again and fell on me with rending nails, by hellish might renew¬ 
ing ghastly warfare after he was ashes. 

"Why stand ye aghast, who see me colourless? Surely every 
live man fades among the dead. 

"By some strange enterprise of the power of hell the spirit of 

eats the fleet-footed (horse), and has given his dog to his abom¬ 
inable jaws. Not sated with devouring the horse or hound, he soon 
turned his swift nails upon me, tearing my cheek and taking off 
my ear. Hence the hideous sight of my slashed countenance, the 
blood-spurts in the ugly wound. Yet the bringer of horrors did 

impaled his guilty carcase with a stake. 

"Why stand ye aghast who see me colourless? Surely every live 

Frode had by this taken his fleet over to Halogaland; and here, 
in order to learn the numbers of his host, which seemed to sur- 

for each man. The enemy also pursued the same method of num¬ 
bering their host, and the hills are still to be seen to convince the 
visitor. Here Frode joined battle with the Norwegians, and the day 
was bloody. At nightfall both sides determined to retreat. As day¬ 
break drew near, Erik, who had come across the land, came up and 
advised the king to renew the battle. In this war the Danes suf¬ 


fered such slaughter that out of 3,000 ships only 170 are supposed 
to have survived. The Northmen, however, were exterminated in 
such a mighty massacre, that (so the story goes) there were not 
men left to till even a fifth of their villages. 

Frode, now triumphant, wished to renew peace among all na¬ 
tions, that he might ensure each man’s property from the inroads 

hung one bracelet on a crag which is called Frode’s Rock, and an¬ 
other in the district of Wik, after he had addressed the assembled 
Norwegians; threatening that these necklaces should serve to test 
the honesty which he had decreed, and threatening that if they 
were filched punishment should fall on all the governors of the 
district. And thus, sorely imperilling the officers, there was the 
gold unguarded, hanging up full in the parting of the roads, and 
the booty, so easy to plunder, a temptation to all covetous spirits, 
(a) Frode also enacted that seafarers should freely use oars wher¬ 
ever they found them; while to those who wished to cross a river 
he granted free use of the horse which they found nearest to the 
ford. He decreed that they must dismount from this horse when 
its fore feet only touched land and its hind feet were still washed 
by the waters. For he thought that services such as these should 
rather be accounted kindness than wrongdoing. Moreover, he or¬ 
dained that whosoever durst try and make further use of the horse 
after he had crossed the river should be condemned to death, (b) 
He also ordered that no man should hold his house or his coffer 
under lock and key, or should keep anything guarded by bolts, 
promising that all losses should be made good threefold. Also, he 
appointed that it was lawful to claim as much of another man’s 
food for provision as would suffice for a single supper. If anyone 
exceeded this measure in his takings, he was to be held guilty of 
theft. Now, a thief (so he enacted) was to be hung up with a sword 
passed through his sinews, with a wolf fastened by his side, so 
that the wicked man might look like the savage beast, both being 
punished alike. He also had the same penalty extended to accom¬ 
plices in thefts. Here he passed seven most happy years of peace, 
begetting a son Alf and a daughter Eyfura. 

It chanced that in these days Arngrim, a champion of Sweden, 
who had challenged, attacked, and slain Skalk the Skanian because 
he had once robbed him of a vessel, came to Frode. Elated beyond 
measure with his deed, he ventured to sue for Frode’s daughter; 
but, finding the king deaf to him, he asked Erik, who was ruling 
Sweden, to help him. Erik advised him to win Frode’s goodwill 
by some illustrious service, and to fight against Egther, the King 
of Permland, and Thengil, the King of Finmark, since they alone 
seemed to repudiate the Danish rule, while all men else submitted. 
Without delay he led his army to that country. Now, the Finns are 
the uttermost peoples of the North, who have taken a portion of 
the world that is barely habitable to till and dwell in. They are 
very keen spearmen, and no nation has a readier skill in throwing 
the javelin. They fight with large, broad arrows; they are addicted 
to the study of spells; they are skilled hunters. Their habitation is 
not fixed, and their dwellings are migratory; they pitch and settle 
wherever they have caught game. Riding on curved boards (skees 
or snow-skates), they run over ridges thick with snow. These men 
Arngrim attacked, in order to win renown, and he crushed them. 
They fought with ill success; but, as they were scattering in flight, 
they cast three pebbles behind them, which they caused to appear 
to the eyes of the enemy like three mountains. Arngrim’s eyes 
were dazzled and deluded, and he called back his men from the 
pursuit of the enemy, fancying that he was checked by a barrier 
of mighty rocks. Again, when they engaged and were beaten on 
the morrow, the Finns cast snow upon the ground and made it 

deluded, were deceived by their misjudgment, for it seemed the 
roaring of an extraordinary mass of waters. Thus, the conqueror 
dreading the unsubstantial phantom of the waters, the Finns man¬ 
aged to escape. They renewed the war again on the third day; but 
there was no effective means of escape left any longer, for when 
they saw that their lines were falling back, they surrendered to 
the conqueror. Arngrim imposed on them the following terms of 
tribute: that the number of the Finns should be counted, and that, 
after the lapse of (every) three years, every ten of them should 
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challenged and slew in single combat Egther, the captain of the 
men of Permland, imposing on the men of Permland the condition 
that each of them should pay one skin. Enriched with these spoils 

mark, and poured loud praises of the young warrior into the ear 
of Frode, declaring that he who had added the ends of the world 
to his realms deserved his daughter. Then Frode, considering his 
splendid deserts, thought it was not amiss to take for a son-in-law 
a man who had won wide-resounding fame by such a roll of noble 
deeds. 

Arngrim had twelve sons by Eyfura, whose names I here 
subjoin: Brand, Biarbe, Brodd, Hiarrande; Tand, Tyrfing, two 
Haddings; Hiortuar, Hiartuar, Hrane, Anganty. These followed 
the business of sea-roving from their youth up; and they chanced 
to sail all in one ship to the island Samso, where they found ly¬ 
ing off the coast two ships belonging to Hialmar and Arvarodd 
(Arrow-Odd) the rovers. These ships they attacked and cleared 
of rowers; but, not knowing whether they had cut down the cap¬ 
tains, they fitted the bodies of the slain to their several thwarts, 
and found that those whom they sought were missing. At this 
they were sad, knowing that the victory they had won was not 
worth a straw, and that their safety would run much greater risk 


of nobles, that he might not go heedlessly to the banquet, and be 
cheated of timely aid. They went into hiding, and he warned them 
that the note of the trumpet was the signal for them to bring as¬ 
sistance. Then with a select band, lightly armed, he went to the 
banquet. The hall was decked with regal splendour; it was cov¬ 
ered all round with crimson hangings of m a rvellous rich handi¬ 
work. A curtain of purple dye adorned the propelled walls. The 
flooring was bestrewn with bright mantles, which a man would 
fear to trample on. Up above was to be seen the twinkle of many 
lanterns, the gleam of lamps fit with oil, and the censers poured 
forth fragrance whose sweet vapour was laden with the choicest 
perfumes. The whole way was blocked by the tables loaded with 
good things; and the places for reclining were decked with gold- 
embroidered couches; the seats were full of pillows. The majestic 
hall seemed to smile upon the guests, and nothing could be no- 

to the smell. In the midst of the hall stood a great butt ready for 
refilling the goblets, and holding an enormous amount of liquor; 
enough could be drawn from it for the huge revel to drink its fill. 
Servants, dressed in purple, bore golden cups, and courteously did 
the office of serving the drink, pacing in ordered ranks. Nor did 
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After the triumphs in Britain and the spoiling of the Irish they 
went back to Denmark; and for thirty years there was a pause from 
all warfare. At this time the Danish name became famous over the 
whole world almost for its extraordinary valour. Frode, therefore, 
desired to prolong and establish for ever the lustre of his empire, 
and made it his first object to inflict severe treatment upon thefts 
and brigandage, feeling these were domestic evils and intestine 
plagues, and that if the nations were rid of them they would come 
to enjoy a more tranquil life; so that no ill-will should mar and 
hinder the continual extention of peace. He also took care that 
the land should not be devoured by any plague at home when 
the enemy was at rest, and that intestine wickedness should not 
encroach when there was peace abroad. At last he ordered that 
in Jutland, the chief district of his realm, a golden bracelet, very 
heavy, should be set up on the highways (as he had done before 
in the district of Wik), wishing by this magnificent price to test 
the honesty which he had enacted. Now, though the minds of the 
dishonest were vexed with the provocation it furnished, and the 

prevailed. For so potent was the majesty of Frode, that it guarded 
even gold that was thus exposed to pillage, as though it were fast 
with bolts and bars. The strange device brought great glory upon 
its inventor. After dealing destruction everywhere, and gaining 
famous victories far and wide, he resolved to bestow quiet on all 
men, that the cheer of peace should follow the horrors of war, and 
the end of slaughter might be the beginning of safety. He further 
thought that for the same reason all men’s property should be 

saved from a foreign enemy might not find a plunderer at home. 

About the same time, the Author of our general salvation, com¬ 
ing to the earth in order to save mortals, bore to put on the garb 
of mortality; at which time the fires of war were quenched, and 
all the lands were enjoying the calmest and most tranquil peace. 
It has been thought that the peace then shed abroad so widely, 
so even and uninterrupted over the whole world, attended not so 
much an earthly rule as that divine birth; and that it was a heav¬ 
enly provision that this extraordinary gift of time should be a wit¬ 
ness to the presence of Him who created all times. 

Meantime a certain matron, skilled in sorcery, who trusted in 
her art more than she feared the severity of the king, tempted 

promising him impunity, since Frode was almost at death’s door, 
his body failing, and the remnant of his doting spirit feeble. To his 
mother’s counsels he objected the greatness of the peril; but she 
bade him take hope, declaring, that either a sea-cow should have a 
calf, or that the king’s vengeance should be baulked by some other 
chance. By this speech she banished her son’s fears, and made him 
obey her advice. When the deed was done, Frode, stung by the 
affront, rushed with the utmost heat and fury to raze the house of 
the matron, sending men on to arrest her and bring her with her 
children. This the woman foreknew, and deluded her enemies by 
a trick, changing from the shape of a woman into that of a mare. 
When Frode came up she took the shape of a sea-cow, and seemed 
to be straying and grazing about the shore; and she also made her 
sons look like calves of smaller size. This portent amazed the king, 
and he ordered that they should be surrounded and cut off from 
returning to the waters. Then he left the carriage, which he used 
because of the feebleness of his aged body, and sat on the ground 
marvelling. But the mother, who had taken the shape of the larger 
beast, charged at the king with outstretched tusk, and pierced one 
of his sides. The wound killed him; and his end was unworthy of 
such majesty as his. His soldiers, thirsting to avenge his death, 
threw their spears and transfixed the monsters, and saw, when 
they were killed, that they were the corpses of human beings with 
the heads of wild beasts: a circumstance which exposed the trick 
more than anything. 

So ended Frode, the most famous king in the whole world. The 
nobles, when he had been disembowelled, had his body kept em¬ 
balmed for three years, for they feared the provinces would rise if 
the king’s end were published. They wished his death to be con¬ 
cealed above all from foreigners, so that by the pretence that he 
was alive they might preserve the boundaries of the empire, which 


had been extended for so long; and that, on the strength of the an¬ 
cient authority of their general, they might exact the usual tribute 
from their subjects. So, the lifeless corpse was carried away by 
them in such a way that it seemed to be taken, not in a funeral 
bier, but in a royal carriage, as if it were a due and proper tribute 
from the soldiers to an infirm old man not in full possession of 
his forces. Such splendour did his friends bestow on him even in 
death. But when his limbs rotted, and were seized with extreme 
decay, and when the corruption could not be arrested, they buried 
his body with a royal funeral in a barrow near Waere, a bridge of 
Zealand; declaring that Frode had desired to die and be buried in 
what was thought the chief province of his kingdom. 

BOOK SIX. 

After the death of Frode, the Danes wrongly supposed that Fri- 
dleif, who was being reared in Russia, had perished; and, thinking 
that the sovereignty halted for lack of an heir, and that it could no 
longer be kept on in the hands of the royal line, they considered 
that the sceptre would be best deserved by the man who should 

rification, and commit the renown of the dead king to after ages 
by a splendid memorial. Then one HIARN, very skilled in writing 
Danish poetry, wishing to give the fame of the hero some notable 
record of words, and tempted by the enormous prize, composed, 

"Frode, whom the Danes would have wished to live long, they 
bore long through their lands when he was dead. The great chief’s 
body, with this turf heaped above it, bare earth covers under the 
lucid sky." 

When the composer of this song had uttered it, the Danes re¬ 
warded him with the crown. Thus they gave a kingdom for an 
epitaph, and the weight of a whole empire was presented to a lit¬ 
tle string of letters. Slender expense for so vast a guerdon! This 
huge payment for a little poem exceeded the glory of Caesar’s rec¬ 
ompense; for it was enough for the divine Julius to pension with a 
township the writer and glorifier of those conquests which he had 
achieved over the whole world. But now the spendthrift kindness 
of the populace squandered a kingdom on a churl. Nay, not even 
Africanus, when he rewarded the records of his deed, rose to the 
munificence of the Danes. For there the wage of that laborious 
volume was in mere gold, while here a few callow verses won a 
sceptre for a peasant. 

At the same time Erik, who held the governorship of Sweden, 
died of disease; and his son Halfdan, who governed in his father’s 
stead, alarmed by the many attacks of twelve brothers of Norwe¬ 
gian birth, and powerless to punish their violence, fled, hoping 
for reinforcements, to ask aid of Fridleif, then sojourning in Rus¬ 
sia. Approaching him with a suppliant face, he lamented that he 
was himself shattered and bruised by a foreign foe, and brought a 
dismal plaint of his wrongs. From him Fridleif heard the tidings of 
his father’s death, and granting the aid he sought, went to Norway 
in armed array. At this time the aforesaid brothers, their allies 
forsaking them, built a very high rampart within an island sur¬ 
rounded by a swift stream, also extending their earthworks along 
the level. Trusting to this refuge, they harried the neighborhood 
with continual raids. For they built a bridge on which they used 
to get to the mainland when they left the island. This bridge was 
fastened to the gate of the stronghold; and they worked it by the 

volving hinge, and at one time let them pass across the river; while 
at another, drawn back from above by unseen cords, it helped to 

These warriors were of valiant temper, young and stalwart, 
of splendid bodily presence, renowned for victories over giants, 
full of trophies of conquered nations, and wealthy with spoil. I 
record the names of some of them—for the rest have perished 
in antiquity—Gerbiom, Gunbiorn, Arinbiorn, Stenbiorn, Esbiorn, 
Thorbiom, and Biorn. Biorn is said to have had a horse which was 
splendid and of exceeding speed, so that when all the rest were 
powerless to cross the river it alone stemmed the roaring eddy 
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perish. For, trickling from the topmost crests of the hills, it comes 
down the steep sides, catches on the rocks, and is shattered, falling 
into the deep valleys with a manifold clamour of waters; but, being 
straightway rebuffed by the rocks that bar the way, it keeps the 
speed of its current ever at the same even pace. And so, along the 

the white foam brims over everywhere. But, after rolling out of 
the narrows between the rocks, it spreads abroad in a slacker and 

On either side of the rock juts out a sheer ridge, thick with divers 
trees, which screen the river from distant view. Biorn had also 

gerous for people to live with, which had often singly destroyed 
twelve men. But, since the tale is hearsay rather than certainty, 

favourite of the giant Offot (Un-foot), and used to watch his herd 
amid the pastures. 

Now the warriors, who were always pillaging the neighbour¬ 
hood, used often to commit great slaughters. Plundering houses, 
cutting down cattle, sacking everything, making great hauls of 
booty, rifling houses, then burning them, massacring male and fe¬ 
male promiscuously—these, and not honest dealings, were then- 
occupations. Fridleif surprised them while on a reckless raid, and 
drove them all back for refuge to the stronghold; he also seized the 
immensely powerful horse, whose rider, in the haste of his panic, 
had left it on the hither side of the river in order to fly betimes; 
for he durst not take it with him over the bridge. Then Fridleif 
proclaimed that he would pay the weight of the dead body in gold 
to any man who slew one of those brothers. The hope of the prize 
stimulated some of the champions of the king; and yet they were 

cretly to Fridleif, they promised to attempt the task, vowing to 
sacrifice their lives if they did not bring home the severed heads of 
the robbers. Fridleif praised their valour and their vows, but bid¬ 
ding the onlookers wait, went in the night to the river, satisfied 
with a single companion. For, not to seem better provided with 
other men’s valour than with his own, he determined to forestall 
their aid by his own courage. Thereupon he crushed and killed his 
companion with a shower of flints, and flung his bloodless corpse 
into the waves, having dressed it in his own clothes; which he 

the corpse was seen it might look as if the king had perished. Fie 
further deliberately drew blood from the beast on which he had 
ridden, and bespattered it, so that when it came back into camp he 
might make them think he himself was dead. Then he set spur to 

and alighted, and tried to climb over the rampart that screened the 
stronghold by steps set up against the mound. When he got over 
the top and could grasp the battlements with his hand, he quietly 
put his foot inside, and, without the knowledge of the watch, went 
lightly on tiptoe to the house into which the bandits had gone to 
carouse. And when he had reached its hall, he sat down under the 
porch overhanging the door. Now the strength of their fastness 
made the warriors feel so safe that they were tempted to a de¬ 
bauch; for they thought that the swiftly rushing river made then- 

over or to cross in boats. For no part of the river allowed of ford¬ 
ing. 

Biorn, moved by the revel, said that in his sleep he had seen 
a beast come out of the waters, which spouted ghastly fire from 
its mouth, enveloping everything in a sheet of flame. Therefore 

let overweening confidence bring them to utter ruin. No situa- 

for it without human effort. Moreover they must take great care 
that the warning of his slumbers was not followed by a yet more 
gloomy and disastrous fulfilment. So they all sallied forth from 
the stronghold, and narrowly scanned the whole circuit of the is¬ 
land; and finding the horse they surmised that Fridleif had been 
drowned in the waters of the river. They received the horse within 
the gates with rejoicing, supposing that it had flung off its rider 


and swum over. But Biorn, still scared with the memory of the 
visions of the night, advised them to keep watch, since it was not 
safe for them yet to put aside suspicion of danger. Then he went 

in his heart. 

Meanwhile the horse, which Fridleif, in order to spread a belief 
in his death, had been loosed and besprinkled with blood (though 
only with that which lies between flesh and skin), burst all bedab¬ 
bled into the camp of his soldiers. They went straight to the river, 
and finding the carcase of the slave, took it for the body of the king; 
the hissing eddies having cast it on the bank, dressed in brave at¬ 
tire. Nothing helped their mistake so much as the swelling of the 
battered body; inasmuch as the skin was torn and bruised with the 
flints, so that all the features were blotted out, bloodless and wan. 
This exasperated the champions who had just promised Fridleif 
to see that the robbers were extirpated: and they approached the 
perilous torrent, that they might not seem to tarnish the honour of 
their promise by a craven neglect of their vow. The rest imitated 
their boldness, and with equal ardour went to the river, ready to 
avenge their king or to endure the worst. When Fridleif saw them 
he hastened to lower the bridge to the mainland; and when he had 
got the champions he cut down the watch at the first attack. Thus 
he went on to attack the rest and put them to the sword, all save 
Biorn; whom he tended very carefully and cured of his wounds; 
whereupon, under pledge of solemn oath, he made him his col¬ 
league, thinking it better to use his services than to boast of his 
death. Fie also declared it would be shameful if such a flower of 
bravery were plucked in his first youth and perished by an un¬ 
timely death. 

Now the Danes had long ago had false tidings of Fridleif’s 
death, and when they found that he was approaching, they sent 

cause he was thought to be holding it only on sufferance and care¬ 
lessly. But he could not bring himself to resign such an honour, 
and chose sooner to spend his life for glory than pass into the dim 
lot of common men. Therefore he resolved to fight for his present 
estate, that he might not have to resume his former one stripped 

the hasty commotion of civil strife; some were of Fliam’s party, 
while others agreed to the claims of Fridleif, because of the vast 
services of Frode; and the voice of the commons was perplexed 
and divided, some of them respecting things as they were, oth¬ 
ers the memory of the past. But regard for the memory of Frode 
weighed most, and its sweetness gave Fridleif the balance of pop¬ 
ularity. 

Many wise men thought that a person of peasant rank should 
be removed from the sovereignty; since, contrary to the rights 
of birth, and only by the favour of fortune, he had reached an 
unhoped-for eminence; and in order that the unlawful occupant 
might not debar the rightful heir to the office, Fridleif told the en¬ 
voys of the Danes to return, and request Fliarn either to resign the 
kingdom or to meet him in battle. Fliarn thought it more grievous 
than death to set lust of life before honour, and to seek safety at 
the cost of glory. So he met Fridleif in the field, was crushed, 
and fled into Jutland, where, rallying a band, he again attacked 
his conqueror. But his men were all consumed with the sword, 
and he fled unattended, as the island testifies which has taken its 
name from his (Fliarno). And so, feeling his lowly fortune, and 
seeing himself almost stripped of his forces by the double defeat, 
he turned his mind to craft, and went to Fridleif with his face dis¬ 
guised, meaning to become intimate, and find an occasion to slay 
him treacherously. 

Hiarn was received by the king, hiding his purpose under the 
pretence of servitude. For, giving himself out as a salt-distiller, he 
performed base offices among the servants who did the filthiest 
work. Fie used also to take the last place at meal-time, and he 
refrained from the baths, lest his multitude of scars should betray 
him if he stripped. The king, in order to ease his own suspicions, 
made him wash; and when he knew his enemy by the scars, he 
said: "Tell me now, thou shameless bandit, how wouldst thou have 
dealt with me, if thou hadst found out plainly that I wished to 
murder thee?" Fliarn, stupefied, said: "Flad I caught thee I would 
have first challenged thee, and then fought thee, to give thee a 
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k on either hand, just as in some places we see hills parted by now dwell far and wide. But a fabulous yet common rumour has 

ntervening valley. So Fridleif, seeing that the upper part of invented tales about his birth which are contrary to reason and 

creature was proof against attack, assailed the lower side with flatly incredible. For some relate that he was sprung from giants, 

sword, and piercing the groin, drew blood from the quiver- and betrayed his monstrous birth by an extraordinary number of 

beast. When it was dead, he unearthed the money from the hands, four of which, engendered by the superfluity of his nature, 

erground chamber and had it taken off in his ships. they declare that the god Thor tore off, shattering the framework 
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)f a penalty. But the tightness of the knot acted ac- related in a certain song that a ghastlier wound had never be¬ 
ts nature, and cut off his last breath as he hung. And fallen him at any time; for, though the divisions of his gashed head 

is still quivering Starkad rent away with his steel the were bound up by the surrounding outer skin, yet the livid unseen 
lis life; thus disclosing his treachery when he ought to wound concealed a foul gangrene below. 

it aid. I do not think that I need examine the version Starkad conquered, killed Hugleik and routed the Irish; and had 

ts that the pliant withies, hardened with the sudden the actors beaten whom chance made prisoner; thinking it better 

ike a noose of iron. to order a pack of buffoons to be ludicrously punished by the loss 

arkad had thus treacherously acted he took Wikar’s of their skins than to command a more deadly punishment and 

nt to one Bemon, the most courageous of all the rovers take their lives. Thus he visited with a disgraceful chastisement 
:, in order to take up the life of a pirate. For Be- the baseborn throng of professional jugglers, and was content to 

Ler, named Frakk, weary of the toil of sea-roving, had punish them with the disgusting flouts of the lash. Then the Danes 

rawn from partnership with him, after first making a ordered that the wealth of the king should be brought out of the 
;ain. Now Starkad and Bemon were so careful to keep treasury in the city of Dublin and publicly pillaged. For so vast a 

hat they are said never to have indulged in intoxicat- treasure had been found that none took much pains to divide it 

Dr fear that continence, the greatest bond of bravery, strictly. 

pelled by the power of wantonness. So when, after After this, Starkad was commissioned, together with Win, the 
lg provinces far and wide, they invaded Russia also chief of the Sclavs, to check the revolt of the East. They, hav- 

for empire, the natives, trusting little in their walls or ing fought against the armies of the Kurlanders, the Sembs, the 

to bar the advance of the enemy with nails of uncom- Sangals, and, finally, all the Easterlings, won splendid victories 
Less, that they might check their inroad, though they everywhere. 
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his sword, he clove Hame through the middle of the body. Many 
lands and sixty bondmen apiece were the reward of the victory. 

After Hame was killed in this manner the sway of the Danes 
over the Saxons grew so insolent, that they were forced to pay 
every year a small tax for each of their limbs that was a cubit (ell) 
long, in token of their slavery. This Hanef could not bear, and he 
meditated war in his desire to remove the tribute. Steadfast love of 
his country filled his heart every day with greater compassion for 
the oppressed; and, longing to spend his life for the freedom of his 

his forces over the Elbe, and killed him near the village of Hanofra 
(Hanover), so named after Hanef. But Swerting, though he was 
equally moved by the distress of his countrymen, said nothing 
about the ills of his land, and revolved a plan for freedom with a 
spirit yet more dogged than Hanef’s. Men often doubt whether 



soft words, and furnished with divers of the little gifts which best 
charm a woman’s wishes. For since the death of the king there 
had been none to honour the virtues of the father by attention to 
the child; she had lacked protection, and had no guardians. When 
Starkad had learnt this from the repeated tales of travellers, he 
could not bear to let the wantonness of the smith pass unpun¬ 
ished. For he was always heedful to bear kindness in mind, and 
as ready to punish arrogance. So he hastened to chastise such 
bold and enormous insolence, wishing to repay the orphan ward 

through Sweden, went into the house of the smith, and posted 
himself near the threshold muffling his face in a cap to avoid dis¬ 
covery. The smith, who had not learnt the lesson that "strong 
h a nds are sometimes found under a mean garment", reviled him, 
and bade him quickly leave the house, saying that he should have 
the last broken victuals among the crowd of paupers. But the old 
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with lewd steps, bending his thighs this way and that with stud¬ 
ied gesture, and likewise making eyes as he ducked all ways. His 
covering was a mantle fringed with beaver, his sandals were in¬ 
laid with gems, his cloak was decked with gold. Gorgeous ribbons 
bound his plaited hair, and a many-coloured band drew tight his 
straying locks. Hence grew a sluggish and puffed-up temper; he 
fancied that wealth was birth, and money forefathers, and reck¬ 
oned his fortune more by riches than by blood. Hence came pride 
unto him, and arrogance led to fine attire. For the wretch began 
to think that his dress made him equal to the high-born; he, the 
cinder-blower, who hunts the winds with hides, and puffs with 
constant draught, who rakes the ashes with his fingers, and of¬ 
ten by drawing back the bellows takes in the air, and with a little 
fan makes a breath and kindles the smouldering fires! Then he 
goes to the lap of the girl, and leaning close, says, ‘Maiden, comb 
my hair and catch the skipping fleas, and remove what stings my 
skin.’ Then he sat and spread his arms that sweated under the 
gold, lolling on the smooth cushion and leaning back on his elbow, 
wishing to flaunt his adornment, just as a barking brute unfolds 

to check her lover and rebuff his wanton hands; and, declaring 
that it was I, she said, ‘Refrain thy fingers, check thy promptings, 
take heed to appease the old man sitting close by the doors. The 
sport will turn to sorrow. I think Starkad is here, and his slow 

the peaceful raven and the ragged old man; never has that mighty 
one whom thou fearest stooped to such common and base attire. 
The strong man loves shining raiment, and looks for clothes to 

as the smith fled I clove his privy parts; his hams were laid open, 
cut away from the bone; they showed his entrails. Presently I 
rise and crush the girl’s mouth with my fist, and draw blood from 
her bruised nostril. Then her lips, used to evil laughter, were wet 
with tears mingled with blood, and foolish love paid for all the 
sins it committed with soft eyes. Over is the sport of the hapless 
woman who rushed on, blind with desire, like a maddened mare, 
and makes her lust the grave of her beauty. Thou deservest to 
be sold for a price to foreign peoples and to grind at the mill, un¬ 
less blood pressed from thy breasts prove thee falsely accused, and 
thy nipple’s lack of milk clear thee of the crime. Howbeit, I think 
thee free from this fault; yet bear not tokens of suspicion, nor lay 
thyself open to lying tongues, nor give thyself to the chattering 
populace to gird at. Rumour hurts many, and a lying slander of¬ 
ten harms. A little word deceives the thoughts of common men. 
Respect thy grandsires, honour thy fathers, forget not thy parents, 
value thy forefathers; let thy flesh and blood keep its fame. What 
madness came on thee? And thou, shameless smith, what fate 
drove thee in thy lust to attempt a high-born race? Or who sped 
thee, maiden, worthy of the lordliest pillows, to loves obscure? 
Tell me, how durst thou taste with thy rosy lips a mouth reek¬ 
ing of ashes, or endure on thy breast hands filthy with charcoal, 
or bring close to thy side the arms that turn the live coals over, 
and put the palms hardened with the use of the tongs to thy pure 
cheeks, and embrace the head sprinkled with embers, taking it to 
thy bright arms? 

"I remember how smiths differ from one another, for once they 
smote me. All share alike the name of their calling, but the hearts 
beneath are different in temper. I judge those best who weld war¬ 
riors’ swords and spears for the battle, whose temper shows their 
courage, who betoken their hearts by the sternness of their call¬ 
ing, whose work declares their prowess. There are also some to 
whom the hollow mould yields bronze, as they make the likeness 
of divers things in molten gold, who smelt the veins and recast the 
metal. But Nature has fashioned these of a softer temper, and has 
crushed with cowardice the hands which she has gifted with rare 
skill. Often such men, while the heat of the blast melts the bronze 
that is poured in the mould, craftily filch flakes of gold from the 
lumps, when the vessel thirsts after the metal they have stolen." 

So speaking, Starkad got as much pleasure from his words as 
from his works, and went back to Halfdan, embracing his service 
with the closest friendship, and never ceasing from the exercise of 
war; so that he weaned his mind from delights, and vexed it with 


Now Ingild had two sisters, Helga and Asa; Helga was of full 
age to marry, while Asa was younger and unripe for wedlock. 
Then Helge the Norwegian was moved with desire to ask for 
Helga for his wife, and embarked. Now he had equipped his ves¬ 
sel so luxuriously that he had lordly sails decked with gold, held 
up also on gilded masts, and tied with crimson ropes. When he 

tation publicly, he would first venture to meet in battle the cham¬ 
pions pitted against him. Helge did not flinch at the terms; he 
answered that he would most gladly abide by the compact. And 
so the troth-plight of the future marriage was most ceremoniously 
solemnized. 

A story is remembered that there had grown up at the same 
time, on the Isle of Zealand, the nine sons of a certain prince, 
all highly gifted with strength and valour, the eldest of whom 

promised to Helge, he challenged him to a struggle, wishing to 
fight away his vexation. Helge agreed to the proposed combat. 
The hour of the fight was appointed for the wedding-day by the 
common wish of both. For any man who, being challenged, re¬ 
fused to fight, used to be covered with disgrace in the sight of all 
men. Thus Helge was tortured on the one side by the shame of 
refusing the battle, on the other by the dread of waging it. For 
he thought himself attacked unfairly and counter to the univer¬ 
sal laws of combat, as he had apparently undertaken to fight nine 
men single-handed. While he was thus reflecting his betrothed 
told him that he would need help, and counselled him to refrain 
from the battle, wherein it seemed he would encounter only death 
and disgrace, especially as he had not stipulated for any definite 
limit to the number of those who were to be his opponents. He 
should therefore avoid the peril, and consult his safety by appeal¬ 
ing to Starkad, who was sojourning among the Swedes; since it 
was his way to help the distressed, and often to interpose success- 

Then Helge, who liked the counsel thus given very well, took a 
small escort and went into Sweden; and when he reached its most 

who was to invite Starkad to the wedding of Frode’s daughter, af¬ 
ter first greeting him respectfully to try him. This courtesy stung 
Starkad like an insult. He looked sternly on the youth, and said, 
"That had he not had his beloved Frode named in his instructions, 
he should have paid dearly for his senseless mission. He must 
think that Starkad, like some buffoon or trencherman, was accus¬ 
tomed to rush off to the reek of a distant kitchen for the sake of a 
richer diet." Helge, when his servant had told him this, greeted the 

battle which he had accepted upon being challenged, saying that 
he was not equal to it by himself, the terms of the agreement being 
such as to leave the n u m b er of his adversaries uncertain. Starkad, 
when he had heard the time and place of the combat, not only re¬ 
ceived the suppliant well, but also encouraged him with the offer 
of aid, and told him to go back to Denmark with his companions, 
telling him that he would find his way to him by a short and se¬ 
cret path. Helge departed, and if we may trust report, Starkad, 
by sheer speed of foot, travelled in one day’s journeying over as 

complished in twelve; so that both parties, by a chance meeting, 
reached their journey’s end, the palace of Ingild, at the very same 
time. Here Starkad passed, just as the servants did, along the ta¬ 
bles filled with guests; and the aforementioned nine, howling hor¬ 
ribly with repulsive gestures, and running about as if they were 
on the stage, encouraged one another to the battle. Some say that 
they barked like furious dogs at the champion as he approached. 
Starkad rebuked them for making themselves look ridiculous with 
such an unnatural visage, and for clowning with wide grinning 
cheeks; for from this, he declared, soft and effeminate profligates 
derived their wanton incontinence. When Starkad was asked ban- 
teringly by the nine whether he had valour enough to fight, he an- 

one, but any number that might come against him. And when the 
nine heard this they understood that this was the man whom they 
had heard would come to the succour of Helge from afar. Starkad 
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also, to protect the bride-chamber with a more diligent guard, vol¬ 
untarily took charge of the watch; and, drawing back the doors of 
the bedroom, barred them with a sword instead of a bolt, meaning 
to post himself so as to give undisturbed quiet to their bridal. 

When Helge woke, and, shaking off the torpor of sleep, remem¬ 
bered his pledge, he thought of buckling on his armour. But, see¬ 
ing that a little of the darkness of night yet remained, and wish¬ 
ing to wait for the hour of dawn, he began to ponder the perilous 
business at hand, when sleep stole on him and sweetly seized him, 
so that he took himself back to bed laden with slumber. Starkad, 
coming in on him at daybreak, saw him locked asleep in the arms 
of his wife, and would not suffer him to be vexed with a sudden 
shock, or summoned from his quiet slumbers; lest he should seem 
to usurp the duty of wakening him and breaking upon the sweet¬ 
ness of so new a union, all because of cowardice. He thought it, 
therefore, more handsome to meet the peril alone than to gain a 
comrade by disturbing the pleasure of another. So he quietly re¬ 
traced his steps, and scorning his enemies, entered the field which 
in our tongue is called Roliung, and finding a seat under the slope 
of a certain hill, he exposed himself to wind and snow. Then, as 
though the gentle airs of spring weather were breathing upon him, 
he put off his cloak, and set to picking out the fleas. He also cast 
on the briars a purple mantle which Helga had lately given him, 
that no clothing might seem to lend him shelter against the rag¬ 
ing shafts of hail. Then the champions came and climbed the hill 

wherein to sit, they lit a fire and drove off the cold. At last, not 
seeing Starkad, they sent a man to the crest of the hill, to watch his 

the top of the lofty mountain, and saw, on its sloping side, an old 
man covered shoulder-high with the snow that showered down. 
He asked him if he was the man who was to fight according to 
the promise. Starkad declared that he was. Then the rest came 
up and asked him whether he had resolved to meet them all at 

yelps at me, I commonly send them flying all at once, and not in 
turn." Thus he let them know that he would rather fight with-them 
all together than one by one, thinking that his enemies should be 
spurned with words first and deeds afterwards. 

The fight began furiously almost immediately, and he felled 
six of them without receiving any wound in return; and though 
the remaining three wounded him so hard in seventeen places 
that most of his bowels gushed out of his belly, he slew them 
notwithstanding, like their brethren. Disembowelled, with failing 
strength, he suffered from dreadful straits of thirst, and, crawling 
on his knees in his desire to find a draught, he longed for wa¬ 
ter from the streamlet that ran close by. But when he saw it was 
tainted with gore he was disgusted at the look of the water, and 
refrained from its infected draught. For Anganty had been struck 
down in the waves of the river, and had dyed its course so deep 
with his red blood that it seemed now to flow not with water, 
but with some ruddy liquid. So Starkad thought it nobler that his 
bodily strength should fail than that he should borrow strength 
from so foul a beverage. Therefore, his force being all but spent, 
he wriggled on his knees, up to a rock that happened to be lying 
near, and for some little while lay leaning against it. A hollow in 
its surface is still to be seen, just as if his weight as he lay had 
marked it with a distinct impression of his body. But I think this 
appearance is due to human handiwork, for it seems to pass all 
belief that the hard and uncleavable rock should so imitate the 
softness of wax, as, merely by the contact of a man leaning on it, 
to present the appearance of a man having sat there, and assume 

Starkad wounded almost all over his body. Equally aghast and 
amazed, he turned and drove closer, asking what reward he should 
have if he were to tend and heal his wounds. But Starkad would 
rather be tortured by grievous wounds than use the service of a 

said that his profession was that of a sergeant. Starkad, not con¬ 
tent with despising him, also spurned him with revilings, because, 
neglecting all honourable business, he followed the calling of a 
hanger-on; and because he had tarnished his whole career with 


ill repute, thinking the losses of the poor his own gains; suffering 
none to be innocent, ready to inflict wrongful accusation upon all 
men, most delighted at any lamentable turn in the fortunes of an- 

spying out all men’s doings, and seeking some traitorous occasion 
to censure the character of the innocent. 

remedies. Like the last comer, he was bidden to declare his condi¬ 
tion; and he said that he had a certain man’s handmaid to wife, and 

Starkad refused to accept his help, because he had married in a 
shameful way by taking a slave to his embrace. Had he had a shred 
of virtue he should at least have disdained to be intimate with the 
slave of another, but should have enjoyed some freeborn partner 
of his bed. What a mighty man, then, must we deem Starkad, 
who, when enveloped in the most deadly perils, showed himself 
as great in refusing aid as in receiving wounds! 

When this man departed a woman chanced to approach and 
walk past the old man. She came up to him in order to wipe his 
wounds, but was first bidden to declare what was her birth and 
calling. She said that she was a handmaid used to grinding at the 
mill . Starkad then asked her if she had children; and when he 
was told that she had a female child, he told her to go home and 
give the breast to her squalling daughter; for he thought it most 
uncomely that he should borrow help from a woman of the lowest 
degree. Moreover, he knew that she could nourish her own flesh 
and blood with milk better than she could minister to the wounds 
of a stranger. 

cart. He saw the old man, and drew near to minister to his wounds. 
On being asked who he was, he said his father was a labourer, 
and added that he was used to the labours of a peasant. Starkad 
praised his origin, and pronounced that his calling was also most 
worthy of honour; for, he said, such men sought a livelihood by 
honourable traffic in their labour, inasmuch as they knew not of 
any gain, save what they had earned by the sweat of their brow. 
He also thought that a country life was justly to be preferred even 
to the most splendid riches; for the most wholesome fruits of it 
seemed to be born and reared in the shelter of a middle estate, 
halfway between magnificence and squalor. But he did not wish 
to pass the kindness of the youth unrequited, and rewarded the 
esteem he had shown him with the mantle he had cast among the 
thorns. So the peasant’s son approached, replaced the parts of 
his belly that had been torn away, and bound up with a plait of 
withies the mass of intestines that had fallen out. Then he took 
the old man to his car, and with the most zealous respect carried 
him away to the palace. 

Meantime Helga, in language betokening the greatest wariness, 
began to instruct her husband, saying that she knew that Starkad, 

punish him for his absence, thinking that he had inclined more to 
sloth and lust than to his promise to fight as appointed. There¬ 
fore he must withstand Starkad boldly, because he always spared 
the brave but loathed the coward. Helge respected equally her 
prophecy and her counsel, and braced his soul and body with a 
glow of valorous enterprise. Starkad, when he had been driven to 
the palace, heedless of the pain of his wounds, leaped swiftly out 
of the cart, and just like a man who was well from top to toe, burst 
into the bridal-chamber, shattering the doors with his fist. Then 
Helge leapt from his bed, and, as he had been taught by the coun¬ 
sel of his wife, plunged his blade full at Starkad’s forehead. And 
since he seemed to be meditating a second blow, and to be about 
to make another thrust with his sword, Helga flew quickly from 
the couch, caught up a shield, and, by interposing it, saved the 
old man from impending destruction; for, notwithstanding, Helge 
with a stronger stroke of his blade smote the shield right through 
to the boss. Thus the praiseworthy wit of the woman aided her 
friend, and her hand saved him whom her counsel had injured; for 
she protected the old man by her deed, as well as her husband by 
her warning. Starkad was induced by this to let Helge go scot-free; 
saying that a man whose ready and assured courage so surely be¬ 
tokened manliness, ought to be spared; for he vowed that a man ill 
deserved death whose brave spirit was graced with such a dogged 
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stubborn nature by means of cunning sounds. But the cajolery of 
pipe or string was just as powerless to enfeeble that dogged war¬ 
rior. When he heard it, he felt that the respect paid him savoured 
more of pretence than of love. Hence the crestfallen performer 
seemed to be playing to a statue rather than a man, and learnt 
that it is vain for buffoons to assail with, their tricks a settled and 
weighty sternness, and that a mighty mass cannot be shaken with 
the idle puffing of the lips. For Starkad had set his face so firmly 
in his stubborn wrath, that he seemed not a whit easier to move 

softened either by the strain of the lute or the enticements of the 
palate; and he thought that more respect should be paid to his 
strenuous and manly purpose than to the tickling of the ears or 
the lures of the feast. Accordingly he flung the bone, which he 
had stripped in eating the meat, in the face of the harlequin, and 
drove the wind violently out of his puffed cheeks, so that they col¬ 
lapsed. By this he showed how his austerity loathed the clatter of 
the stage; for his ears were stopped with anger and open to no 
influence of delight. This reward, befitting an actor, punished an 
unseemly performance with a shameful wage. For Starkad excel¬ 
lently judged the man’s deserts, and bestowed a shankbone for 
the piper to pipe on, requiting his soft service with a hard fee. 
None could say whether the actor piped or wept the louder; he 
showed by his bitter flood of tears how little place bravery has 
in the breasts of the dissolute. For the fellow was a mere minion 
of pleasure, and had never learnt to bear the assaults of calamity. 
This man’s hurt was ominous of the carnage that was to follow 
at the feast. Right well did Starkad’s spirit, heedful of sternness, 
hold with stubborn gravity to steadfast revenge; for he was as 
much disgusted at the lute as others were delighted, and repaid 
the unwelcome service by insultingly flinging a bone; thus avow¬ 
ing that he owed a greater debt to the glorious dust of his mighty 
friend than to his shameless and infamous ward. 

But when Starkad saw that the slayers of Frode were in high 
favour with the king, his stern glances expressed the mighty wrath 
which he harboured, and his face betrayed what he felt. The vis¬ 
ible fury of his gaze betokened the secret tempest in his heart. 
At last, when Ingild tried to appease him with royal fare, he 

terly spurned outlandish delicacies; he was used to plain diet, and 
would not pamper his palate with any delightful flavour. When 
he was asked why he had refused the generous attention of the 
king with such a clouded brow, he said that he had come to Den¬ 
mark to find the son of Frode, not a man who crammed his proud 
and gluttonous stomach with rich elaborate feasts. For the Teuton 
extravagance which the king favoured had led him, in his longing 
for the pleasures of abundance, to set to the fire again, for roast¬ 
ing, dishes which had been already boiled. Thereupon he could 
not forbear from attacking Ingild’s character, but poured out the 

squeamishness in filthy hawkings; because, following the lures of 
the Saxons, he strayed and departed far from soberness; because 

shadow of it. But, declared Starkad, he bore the heaviest load of 
infamy, because, even when he first began to see service, he forgot 
to avenge his father, to whose butchers, forsaking the law of na¬ 
ture, he was kind and attentive. Men whose deserts were most vile 
he welcomed with loving affection; and not only did he let those 

even judged them fit persons to live with and entertain at his ta¬ 
ble, whereas he should rather have put them to death. Hereupon 
Starkad is also said to have sung as follows: 

"Let the unwarlike youth yield to the aged, let him honour all 
the years of him that is old. When a man is brave, let none re¬ 
proach the number of his days. 

"Though the hair of the ancient whiten with age, their valour 
stays still the same; nor shall the lapse of time have power to 
weaken their manly heart. 

"I am elbowed away by the offensive guest, who taints with vice 
his outward show of goodness, whilst he is the slave of his belly 
and prefers his daily dainties to anything. 


midst of warriors on a high seat in the hall, and I was the first of 
the princes to take my meal. 

"Now, the lot of a nobler age is reversed; I am shut in a corner, I 
am like the fish that seeks shelter as it wanders to and fro hidden 
in the waters. 

"I, who used surely in the former age to he back on a couch 
handsomely spread, am now thrust among the hindmost and 
driven from the crowded hall. 

"Perchance I had been driven on my back at the doors, had not 
the wall struck my side and turned me back, and had not the beam, 
in the way made it hard for me to fly when I was thrust forth. 

"I am baited with the jeers of the court-folk; I am not received 
as a guest should be; I am girded at with harsh gibing, and stung 
with babbling taunts. 

"I am a stranger, and would gladly know what news are spread 

order of the land; what is doing in your country. 

"Thou, Ingild, buried in sin, why dost thou tarry in the task of 
avenging thy father? Wilt thou think tranquilly of the slaughter 
of thy righteous sire? 

"Why dost thou, sluggard, think only of feasting, and lean thy 
belly back in ease, more effeminate than harlots? Is the avenging 
of thy slaughtered father a little thing to thee? 

"When last I left thee, Frode, I learned by my prophetic soul 
that thou, mightiest of kings, wouldst surely perish by the sword 

"And while I travelled long in the land, a warning groan rose 
in my soul, which augured that thereafter I was never to see thee 

"Wo is me, that then I was far away, harrying the farthest peo¬ 
ples of the earth, when the traitorous guest aimed craftily at the 
throat of his king. 

"Else I would either have shown myself the avenger of my lord, 
or have shared his fate and fallen where he fell, and would joyfully 
have followed the blessed king in one and the same death. 

"I have not come to indulge in gluttonous feasting, the sin 
whereof I will strive to chastise; nor will I take mine ease, nor 
the delights of the fat belly. 

"No famous king has ever set me before in the middle by the 
strangers. I have been wont to sit in the highest seats among 
friends. 

"I have come from Sweden, travelling over wide lands, thinking 
that I should be rewarded, if only I had the joy to find the son of 
my beloved Frode. 

"But I sought a brave man, and I have come to a glutton, a king 
who is the slave of his belly and of vice, whose liking has been 
turned back towards wantonness by filthy pleasure. 

"Famous is the speech men think that Halfdan spoke: he 
warned us it would soon come to pass that an understanding fa¬ 
ther should beget a witless son. 

"Though the heir be deemed degenerate, I will not suffer the 
wealth of mighty Frode to profit strangers or to be made public 
like plunder." 

At these words the queen trembled, and she took from her head 
the ribbon with which she happened, in woman’s fashion, to be 
adorning her hair, and proffered it to the enraged old man, as 
though she could avert his anger with a gift. Starkad in anger 
flung it back most ignominiously in the face of the giver, and be¬ 
gan again in a loud voice: 

"Take hence, I pray thee, thy woman’s gift, and set back thy 
headgear on thy head; no brave man assumes the chaplets that 
befit Love only. 

"For it is amiss that the hair of men that are ready for battle 
should be bound back with wreathed gold; such attire is right for 
the throngs of the soft and effeminate. 

"But take this gift to thy husband, who loves luxury, whose 
finger itches, while he turns over the rump and handles the flesh 
of the bird roasted brown. 

"The flighty and skittish wife of Ingild longs to observe the fash¬ 
ions of the Teutons; she prepares the orgy and makes ready the 
artificial dainties. 
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tardiness; for it was somewhat nobler to steep the cups in blood 
than in wine. What a spirit, then, must we think that old man had, 
who by his eloquent adjuration expelled from that king’s mind its 
infinite sin, and who, bursting the bonds of iniquity, implanted 
a most effectual seed of virtue. Starkad aided the king with equal 
achievements; and not only showed the most complete courage in 
his own person, but summoned back that which had been rooted 
out of the heart of another. When the deed was done, he thus 

"King Ingild, farewell; thy heart, full of valour, hath now shown 
a deed of daring. The spirit that reigns in thy body is revealed by 
its fair beginning; nor did there lack deep counsel in thy heart, 
though thou wert silent till this hour; for thou dost redress by thy 
bravery what delay had lost, and redeemest the sloth of thy spirit 
by mighty valour. Come now, let us rout the rest, and let none 
escape the peril which all alike deserve. Let the crime come home 
to the culprit; let the sin return and crush its contriver. 

"Let the servants take up in a car the bodies of the slain, and 
let the attendant quickly bear out the carcases. Justly shall they 
lack the last rites; they are unworthy to be covered with a mound; 
let no funeral procession or pyre suffer them the holy honour of a 
barrow; let them be scattered to rot in the fields, to be consumed 
by the beaks of birds; let them taint the country all about with 
their deadly corruption. 

"Do thou too, king, if thou hast any wit, flee thy savage bride, 
lest the she-wolf bring forth a fitter like herself, and a beast spring 
from thee that shall hurt its own father. 

"Tell me, Rote, continual derider of cowards, thinkest thou that 

on the vengeance of one? Lo, those are borne out dead who paid 
homage not to thy sway in deed, but only in show, and though 

hope, that noble fathers have noble offspring, who will follow in 
their character the lot which they received by their birth. There- 

called lord of Leire and of Denmark. 

"When, O King Hakon, I was a beardless youth, and followed 
thy leading and command in warfare, I hated luxury and wanton 
souls, and practiced only wars. Training body and mind together, 
I banished every unholy thing from my soul, and shunned the 
pleasures of the belly, loving deeds of prowess. For those that 
followed the calling of arms had rough clothing and common gear 
and short slumbers and scanty rest. Toil drove ease far away, and 

light of whose reason is obscured by insatiate greed with its blind 
maw. Some one of these clad in a covering of curiously wrought 
r a iment effeminately guides the fleet-footed (steed), and unknots 
his dishevelled locks, and lets his hair fly abroad loosely. 

"He loves to plead often in the court, and to covet a base pit- 

"He outrages the laws by force, he makes armed assault upon 
men’s rights, he tramples on the innocent, he feeds on the wealth 

fellowship with biting jeers, and goes after harlots as a hoe after 
the grass. 

"The coward falls when battles are lulled in peace. Though he 
who fears death lie in the heart of the valley, no mantlet shall 
shelter him. His final fate carries off every living man; doom is 
not to be averted by skulking. But I, who have shaken the whole 
world with my slaughters, shall I enjoy a peaceful death? Shall 
I be taken up to the stars in a quiet end? Shall I die in my bed 
without a wound?" 

BOOK SEVEN. 

We are told by historians of old, that Ingild had four sons, of whom 
three perished in war, while OLAF alone reigned after his father; 
but some say that Olaf was the son of Ingild’s sister, though this 
opinion is doubtful. Posterity has but an uncertain knowledge of 
his deeds, which are dim with the dust of antiquity; nothing but 
the last counsel of his wisdom has been rescued by tradition. For 
when he was in the last grip of death he took thought for his sons 


FRODE and HARALD, and bade them have royal sway, one over 
the land and the other over the sea, and receive these several pow¬ 
ers, not in prolonged possession, but in yearly rotation. Thus their 
share in the rule was made equal; but Frode, who was the first to 
have control of the affairs of the sea, earned disgrace from his con¬ 
tinual defeats in roving. His calamity was due to his sailors being 
newly married, and preferring nuptial joys at home to the toils of 
foreign warfare. After a time Harald, the younger son, received 
the rule of the sea, and chose soldiers who were unmarried, fear¬ 
ing to be baffled like his brother. Fortune favoured his choice; for 
he was as glorious a rover as his brother was inglorious; and this 
earned him his brother’s hatred. Moreover, their queens, Signe 
and Ulfhild, one of whom was the daughter of Siward, King of 
Sweden, the other of Karl, the governor of Gothland, were con¬ 
tinually wrangling as to which was the nobler, and broke up the 

goods they held in common, and gave more heed to the wrangling 
altercations of the women than to the duties of brotherly affection. 

Moreover, Frode, judging that his brother’s glory was a dis¬ 
grace to himself and brought him into contempt, ordered one 
of his household to put him to death secretly; for he saw that 
the man of whom he had the advantage in years was surpassing 
him in courage. When the deed was done, he had the agent of 
his treachery privily slain, lest the accomplice should betray the 

the brand of crime, he ordered a full inquiry to be made into the 
mischance that had cut off his brother so suddenly. But he could 

thoughts of the common people. He afterwards asked Karl, "Who 
had killed Harald?" and Karl replied that it was deceitful in him to 

words earned him his death; for Frode thought that he had re¬ 
proached him covertly with fratricide. 

After this, the fives of Harald and Halfdan, the sons of Harald 
by Signe the daughter of Karl, were attempted by their uncle. But 
the guardians devised a cunning method of saving their wards. 
For they cut off the claws of wolves and tied them to the soles of 
their feet; and then made them run along many times so as to har¬ 
row up the mud near their dwelling, as well as the ground (then 
covered with, snow), and give the appearance of an attack by wild 
beasts. Then they killed the children of some bond-women, tore 
their bodies into little pieces, and scattered their mangled limbs 
all about. So when the youths were looked for in vain, the scat¬ 
tered limbs were found, the tracks of the beasts were pointed out, 
and the ground was seen besmeared with blood. It was believed 
that the boys had been devoured by ravening wolves; and hardly 
anyone was suffered to doubt so plain a proof that they were man¬ 
gled. The belief in this spectacle served to protect the wards. They 
were presently shut up by their guardians in a hollow oak, so that 

a long time under pretence that they were dogs; and were even 
called by hounds’ names, to prevent any belief getting abroad that 
they were hiding. 

Frode alone refused to believe in their death; and he went and 
inquired of a woman skilled in divination where they were hid. So 

perceive anything, however intricately locked away, and to sum¬ 
mon it out to light. She declared that one Ragnar had secretly 
undertaken to rear them, and had called them by the names of 
dogs to cover the matter. When the young men found themselves 
dragged from their hiding by the awful force of her spells, and 
brought before the eyes of the enchantress, loth to be betrayed 

a shower of gold which they had received from their guardians. 
When she had taken the gift, she suddenly feigned death, and fell 
like one lifeless. Her servants asked the reason why she fell so sud¬ 
denly; and she declared that the refuge of the sons of Harald was 
inscrutable; for their wondrous might qualified even the most aw¬ 
ful effects of her spells. Thus she was content with a slight benefit, 
and could not bear to await a greater reward at the king’s hands. 
After this Ragnar, finding that the belief concerning himself and 
his wards was becoming rife in common talk, took them, both 
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could be piled up; and their frantic passion could only be checked 
by the rigour of chains, or propitiated by slaughter of men. With 
such a frenzy did their own sanguinary temper, or else the fury of 

When Halfdan had heard of these things while busy roving, he 
said it was right that his soldiers, who had hitherto spent their 
rage upon foreigners, should now smite with the steel the flesh of 
their own countrymen, and that they who had been used to labour 
to extend their realm should now avenge its wrongful seizure. On 
Halfdan approaching, Siwald sent him ambassadors and requested 
him, if he was as great in act as in renown, to meet himself and 
his sons in single combat, and save the general peril by his own. 
When the other answered, that a combat could not lawfully be 
fought by more than two men, Siwald said, that it was no wonder 
that a childless bachelor should refuse the proffered conflict, since 
his nature was void of heat, and had struck a disgraceful frost into 
his soul and body. Children, he added, were not different from the 
man who begot them, since they drew from him their common 


them a single body. Halfdan, stung with this shameful affront, 
accepted the challenge; meaning to wipe out with noble deeds of 

chanced to be walking through a shady woodland, he plucked up 
by the roots all oak that stuck in his path, and, by simply stripping 

weapon, he composed a short song as follows: 

"Behold! The rough burden which I bear with straining crest, 
shall unto crests bring wounds and destruction. Never shall any 
weapon of leafy wood crush the Goths with direr augury. It shall 
shatter the towering strength of the knotty neck, and shall bruise 
the hollow temples with the mass of timber. The club which shall 
quell the wild madness of the land shall be no less fatal to the 
Swedes. Breaking bones, and brandished about the mangled limbs 
of warriors, the stock I have wrenched off shall crush the backs of 
the wicked, crush the hearths of our kindred, shed the blood of 
our countrymen, and be a destructive pest upon our land." 

When he had said this, he attacked Siwald and his seven sons, 
and destroyed them, their force and bravery being useless against 
the enormous mass of his club. 

At this time one Hardbeen, who came from Helsingland, glo¬ 
ried in kidnapping and ravishing princesses, and used to kill any 
man who hindered him in his lusts. He preferred high matches 
to those that were lowly; and the more illustrious the victims he 
could violate, the more noble he thought himself. No man es¬ 
caped unpunished who durst measure himself with Hardbeen in 
valour. He was so huge, that his stature reached the measure of 
nine ells. He had twelve champions dwelling with him, whose 
business it was to rise up and to restrain his fury with the aid of 
bonds, whenever the rage came on him that foreboded of battle. 
These men asked Halfdan to attack Hardbeen and his champions 
man by man; and he not only promised to fight, but assured him¬ 
self the victory with most confident words. When Hardbeen heard 
this, a demoniacal frenzy suddenly took him; he furiously bit and 
devoured the edges of his shield; he kept gulping down fiery coals; 
he snatched live embers in his mouth and let them pass down into 
his entrails; he rushed through the perils of crackling fires; and at 
last, when he had raved through every sort of madness, he turned 
his sword with raging hand against the hearts of six of his cham¬ 
pions. It is doubtful whether this madness came from thirst for 
battle or natural ferocity. Then with the remaining band of his 
champions he attacked Halfdan, who crushed him with a ham- 

the penalty both to Halfdan, whom he had challenged, and to the 
kings whose offspring he had violently ravished. 

Fortune never seemed satisfied with the trying of Halfdan’s 

It so happened that Egther, a Finlander, was harrying the Swedes 
on a roving raid. Halfdan, having found that he had three ships, 
attacked him with the same number. Night closed the battle, so 
that he could not conquer him; but he challenged Egther next day, 
fought with and overthrew him. He next heard that Grim, a cham¬ 
pion of immense strength, was suing, under threats of a duel, for 


Thorhild, the daughter of the chief Hather, and that her father had 
proclaimed that he who put the champion out of the way should 
have her. Halfdan, though he had reached old age a bachelor, was 
stirred by the promise of the chief as much as by the insolence of 
the champion, and went to Norway. When he entered it, he blot¬ 
ted out every mark by which he could be recognized, disguising 
his face with splashes of dirt; and when he came to the spot of the 
battle, drew his sword first. And when he knew that it had been 
blunted by the glance of the enemy, he cast it on the ground, drew 
another from the sheath, with which he attacked Grim, cutting 
through the meshes on the edge of his cuirass, as well as the lower 
part of his shield. Grim wondered at the deed, and said, "I cannot 
remember an old man who fought more keenly;" and, instantly 
drawing his sword, he pierced through and shattered the target 
that was opposed to his blade. But as his right arm tarried on the 
stroke, Halfdan, without wavering, met and smote it swiftly with 
his sword. The other, notwithstanding, clasped his sword with 
his left hand, and cut through the thigh of the striker, revenging 
the mangling of his own body with a slight wound. Halfdan, now 

his life with a sum of money; he would not be thought shamefully 
to rob a maimed man, who could not fight, of the pitiful remainder 
of his days. By this deed he showed himself almost as great in sav¬ 
ing as in conquering his enemy. As a prize for this victory he won 
Thorhild in marriage, and had by her a son Asmund, from whom 
the kings of Norway treasure the honour of being descended; re¬ 
tracing the regular succession of their line down from Halfdan. 

After this, Ebbe, a rover of common birth, was so confident of 

was a suitor for Sigrid, the daughter of Yngwin, King of the Goths, 
and moreover demanded half the Gothic kingdom for her dowry. 
Halfdan was consulted whether the match should be entertained, 
and advised that a feigned consent should be given, promising that 
he would baulk the marriage. He also gave instructions that a seat 
should be allotted to himself among the places of the guests at ta¬ 
ble. Yngwin approved the advice; and Halfdan, utterly defacing 
the dignity of his royal presence with an unsightly and alien dis- 

who met him; for they marvelled at the coming of a man of such 
superhuman stature. 

When Halfdan entered the palace, he looked round on all and 
asked, who was he that had taken the place next to the king? Upon 
Ebbe replying that the future son-in-law of the king was next to 
his side, Halfdan asked him, in the most passionate language, what 
madness, or what demons, had brought him to such wantonness, 
as to make bold to unite his contemptible and filthy race with a 
splendid and illustrious line, or to dare to lay his peasant finger 
upon the royal family: and, not content even with such a claim, 
to aspire, as it seemed, to a share even in the kingdom of another. 
Then he bade Ebbe fight him, saying that he must get the victory 
before he got his wish. The other answered that the night was 
the time to fight with monsters, but the day the time with men; 
but Halfdan, to prevent him shirking the battle by pleading the 
hour, declared that the moon was shining with the brightness of 
daylight. Thus he forced Ebbe to fight, and felled him, turning the 
banquet into a spectacle, and the wedding into a funeral. 

try, and being childless he bequeathed the royal wealth by will 
to Yngwin, and appointed him king. YNGWIN was afterwards 
overthrown in war by a rival named Ragnald, and he left a son 
SIWALD. 

Siwald’s daughter, Sigrid, was of such excellent modesty, that 
though a great concourse of suitors wooed her for her beauty, it 
seemed as if she could not be brought to look at one of them. Con¬ 
fident in this power of self-restraint, she asked her father for a hus¬ 
band who by the sweetness of his blandishments should be able 
to get a look back from her. For in old time among us the self- 
restraint of the maidens was a great subduer of wanton looks, lest 
the soundness of the soul should be infected by the licence of the 
eyes; and women desired to avouch the purity of their hearts by 
the modesty of their faces. Then one Ottar, the son of Ebb, kindled 
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force of his wit to soften her gaze, no device whatever could move 
her downcast eyes; and, marvelling at her persistence in her in- 

A giant desired the same thing, but, finding himself equally 
foiled, he suborned a woman; and she, pretending friendship for 
the girl, served her for a while as her handmaid, and at last en¬ 
ticed her far from her father’s house, by cunningly going out of 
the way; then the giant rushed upon her and bore her off into the 
closest fastnesses of a ledge on the mountain. Others think that 
he disguised himself as a woman, treacherously continued his de¬ 
vices so as to draw the girl away from her own house, and in the 
end carried her off. When Ottar heard of this, he ransacked the 
recesses of the mountain in search of the maiden, found her, slew 
the giant, and bore her off. But the assiduous giant had bound 
back the locks of the maiden, tightly twisting her hair in such a 
way that the matted mass of tresses was held in a kind of curled 
bundle; nor was it easy for anyone to unravel their plaited tangle, 
without using the steel. Again, he tried with divers allurements 
to provoke the maiden to look at him; and when he had long laid 
vain siege to her listless eyes, he abandoned his quest, since his 

himself to violate the girl, loth to defikfwith ignoble intercourse 
one of illustrious birth. She then wandered long, and sped through 

hut of a certain huge woman of the woods, who set her to the task 
of pasturing her goats. Again Ottar granted her his aid to set her 
free, and again he tried to move her, addressing her in this fash¬ 
ion: "Wouldst thou rather hearken to my counsels, and embrace 
me even as I desire, than be here and tend the flock of rank goats? 

"Spurn the hand of thy wicked mistress, and flee hastily from 
thy cruel taskmistress, that thou mayst go back with me to the 
ships of thy friends and five in freedom. 

"Quit the care of the sheep entrusted to thee; scorn to drive the 

"O thou whom I have sought with such pains, turn again thy 
listless beams; for a little while—it is an easy gesture—lift thy mod¬ 
est face. 

"I will take thee hence, and set thee by the house of thy father, 
and unite thee joyfully with thy loving mother, if but once thou 
wilt show me thine eyes stirred with soft desires. 

"Thou, whom I have borne so oft from the prisons of the gi¬ 
ants, pay thou some due favour to my toil of old; pity my hard 
endeavours, and be stem no more. 

"For why art thou become so distraught and brainsick, that thou 
wilt choose to tend the flock of another, and be counted among the 

But she, that she might not suffer the constancy of her chaste 
mind to falter by looking at the world without, restrained her gaze, 
keeping her fids immovably rigid. How modest, then, must we 
think, were the women of that age, when, under the strongest 
provocations of their lovers, they could not be brought to make 
the slightest motion of their eyes! So when Ottar found that even 
by the merits of his double service he could not stir the maiden’s 
gaze towards him, he went back to the fleet, wearied out with 

the rocks, and chanced to stray in her wanderings to the abode of 
Ebb; where, ashamed of her nakedness and distress, she pretended 
to be a daughter of paupers. The mother of Ottar saw that this 
woman, though bestained and faded, and covered with a meagre 
cloak, was the scion of some noble stock; and took her, and with 

For the beauty of the maiden was a sign that betrayed her birth, 
and her telltale features echoed her lineage. Ottar saw her, and 

his wife, and, as he went up into the bride-bed, gave Sigrid the 
torch to hold. The fights had almost burnt down, and she was 
hard put to it by the flame coming closer; but she showed such an 
example of endurance that she was seen to hold her hand motion¬ 
less, and might have been thought to feel no annoyance from the 
heat. For the fire within mastered the fire without, and the glow 


of her longing soul deadened the burn of her scorched skin. At 
last Ottar bade her look to her hand. Then, modestly lifting her 
eyes, she turned her calm gaze upon him; and straightway, the 

to be his wife. Siwald afterwards seized Ottar, and thought that 
he ought to be hanged for defiling his daughter. 

But Sigrid at once explained how she had happened to be car¬ 
ried away, and not only brought Ottar back into the king’s favour, 
but also induced her father himself to marry Ottar’s sister. After 
this a battle was fought between Siwald and Ragnald in Zealand, 
warriors of picked valour being chosen on both sides. For three 
days they slaughtered one another; but so great was the bravery 
of both sides, that it was doubtful how the victory would go. Then 
Ottar, whether seized with weariness at the prolonged battle, or 
with desire of glory, broke, despising death, through the thickest 
of the foe, cut down Ragnald among the bravest of his soldiers, 

the cowardice of the greatest nobles. For the whole mass fell into 
such a panic, that forty of the bravest of the Swedes are said to 
have turned and fled. The chief of these, Starkad, had been used 
to tremble at no fortune, however cruel, and no danger, however 

follow the flight of his friends rather than to despise it. I should 
think that he was filled with this alarm by the power of heaven, 
that he might not think himself courageous beyond the measure 
of human valour. Thus the prosperity of mankind is wont ever to 
be incomplete. Then all these warriors embraced the service of 
King Hakon, the mightiest of the rovers, like remnants of the war 
drifting to him. 

After this Siwald was succeeded by his son SIGAR, who had 
sons Siwald, Alf, and Alger, and a daughter Signe. All excelled the 
rest in spirit and beauty, and devoted himself to the business of 
a rover. Such a grace was shed on his hair, which had a wonder¬ 
ful dazzling glow, that his locks seemed to shine silvery. At the 
same time Siward, the king of the Goths, is said to have had two 
sons, Wemund and Osten, and a daughter Alfhild, who showed 
almost from her cradle such faithfulness to modesty that she con¬ 
tinually kept her face muffled in her robe, lest she should cause her 
beauty to provoke the passion of another. Her father banished her 
into very close keeping, and gave her a viper and a snake to rear, 
wishing to defend her chastity by the protection of these reptiles 
when they came to grow up. For it would have been hard to pry 
into her chamber when it was barred by so dangerous a bolt. He 
also enacted that if any man tried to enter it, and failed, he must 
straightway yield his head to be taken off and impaled on a stake. 
The terror which was thus attached to wantonness chastened the 

Alf, the son of Sigar, thinking that peril of the attempt only 
made it nobler, declared himself a wooer, and went to subdue the 
beasts that kept watch beside the room of the maiden; inasmuch 
as, according to the decree, the embraces of the maiden were the 
prize of their subduer. Alf covered his body with a blood-stained 
hide in order to make them more frantic against him. Girt with 

a piece of red-hot steel in the tongs, and plunged it into the yawn¬ 
ing throat of the viper, which he laid dead. Then he flung his spear 
full into the gaping mouth of the snake as it wound and writhed 
forward, and destroyed it. And when he demanded the gage which 
was attached to victory by the terms of the covenant, Siward an¬ 
swered that he would accept that man only for his daughter’s hus¬ 
band of whom she made a free and decided choice. None but the 
girl’s mother was stiff against the wooer’s suit; and she privately 
spoke to her daughter in order to search her mind. The daugh¬ 
ter warmly praised her suitor for his valour; whereon the mother 
upbraided her sharply, that her chastity should be unstrung, and 
she be captivated by charming looks; and because, forgetting to 

tering lures of beauty. Thus Alfhild was led to despise the young 
no longer the most modest of maidens, began the life of a warlike 

Enrolling in her service many maidens who were of the same 
mind, she happened to come to a spot where a band of rovers 
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were lamenting the death of their captain, who had been lost in 
war; they made her their rover captain for her beauty, and she 
did deeds beyond the valour of woman. Alf made many toilsome 

fleet of the Blacmen. The waters were at this time frozen hard, and 
the ships were caught in such a mass of ice that they could not get 

the prisoners a safer way of advance; and Alf ordered his men to 
try the frozen surface of the sea in their brogues, after they had 
taken off their slippery shoes, so that they could run over the level 
ice more steadily. The Blacmen supposed that they were taking to 
flight with all the nimbleness of their heels, and began to fight 
them, but their steps tottered exceedingly and they gave back, the 
slippery surface under their soles making their footing uncertain. 
But the Danes crossed the frozen sea with safer steps, and foiled 
the feeble advance of the enemy, whom they conquered, and then 
turned and sailed to Finland. Here they chanced to enter a rather 
narrow gulf, and, on sending a few men to reconnoitre, they learnt 
that the harbour was being held by a few ships. For Alfhild had 
gone before them with her fleet into the same narrows. And when 
she saw the strange ships afar off, she rowed in swift haste forward 
to encounter them, thinking it better to attack the foe than to await 
them. Alf’s men were against attacking so many ships with so few; 
but he replied that it would be shameful if anyone should report 
to Alfhild that his desire to advance could be checked by a few 
ships in the path; for he said that their record of honours ought 
not to be tarnished by such a trifle. 

The Danes wondered whence their enemies got such grace of 
bodily beauty and such supple limbs. So, when they began the sea- 
fight, the young man Alf leapt on Alfhild’s prow, and advanced 
towards the stern, slaughtering all that withstood him. His com¬ 
rade Borgar struck off Alfhild’s helmet, and, seeing the smooth¬ 
ness of her chin, saw that he must fight with kisses and not with 
arms; that the cruel spears must be put away, and the enemy han¬ 
dled with gentler dealings. So Alf rejoiced that the woman whom 
he had sought over land and sea in the face of so many dangers 


ity of valour, they were driven perforce to make peace. About 
the same time Hildigisl, a Teuton Of noble birth, relying on his 
looks and his rank, sued for Signe, the daughter of Sigar. But she 
scorned him, chiefly for his insignificance, inasmuch as he was not 
brave, but wished to adorn his fortunes with the courage of other 
people. But this woman was inclined to love Hakon, chiefly for 
the high renown of his great deeds. For she thought more of the 
brave than the feeble; she admired notable deeds more than looks, 
knowing that every allurement of beauty is mere dross when reck- 

balance. For there are maids that are more charmed by the fame 
than by the face of their lovers; who go not by the looks, but by the 
mind, and whom naught but regard for a man’s spirit can kindle to 
pledge their own troth. Now Hagbard, going to Denmark with the 
sons of Sigar, gained speech of their sister without their knowl¬ 
edge, and in the end induced her to pledge her word to him that 
she would secretly become his mistress. Afterwards, when the 
waiting-women happened to be comparing the honourable deeds 
of the nobles, she preferred Hakon to Hildigisl, declaring that the 
latter had nothing to praise but his looks, while in the case of the 
other a wrinkled visage was outweighed by a choice spirit. Not 
content with this plain kind of praise, she is said to have sung as 

"This man lacks fairness, but shines with foremost courage, 
measuring his features by his force. 

"For the lofty soul redeems the shortcoming of harsh looks, and 
conquers the body’s blemish. 

"His look flashes with spirit, his face, notable in its very harsh- 

"He who strictly judges character praises not the mind for the 
fair hue, but rather the complexion for the mind. 

war-won honour. 

"While the other is commended by his comely head and radiant 

"Vile is the empty grace of beauty, self-confounded the decep- 
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ruthlessly. Then Bolwis came forward and declared that it was 
evil advice which urged the king to pardon when he ought to take 
vengeance, and to soften with unworthy compassion his righteous 
impulse to anger. For how could Sigar, in the case of this man, feel 
any desire to spare or pity him, when he had not only robbed him 
of the double comfort of his sons, but had also bestained him with 
the insult of deflowering his daughter? The greater part of the 
assembly voted for this opinion; Hagbard was condemned, and a 
gallows-tree planted to receive him. Hence it came about that he 

ished with general harshness. Soon after the queen handed him a 
cup, and, bidding him assuage his thirst, vexed him with threats 
after this manner: 

"Now, insolent Hagbard, whom the whole assembly has pro¬ 
nounced worthy of death, now to quench thy thirst thou shalt 
give thy bps liquor to drink in a cup of horn. 

"Wherefore cast away fear, and, at this last hour of thy life, taste 
with bold lips the deadly goblet; 

"That, having drunk it, thou mayst presently land by the 

stern Dis, giving thy body to the gibbet and thy spirit to Orcus." 

"With this hand, wherewith I cut off thy twin sons, I will take 
my last taste, yea the draught of the last drink. 

"Now not unavenged shall I go to the Elysian regions, not un¬ 
chastising to the stern ghosts. For these men have first been shut 
in the dens of Tartarus by a slaughter wrought by my endeav¬ 
ours. This right hand was wet with blood that was yours, this hand 
robbed thy children of the years of their youth, children whom thy 
womb brought to light; but the deadly sword spared it not then. 
Infamous woman, raving in spirit, hapless, childless mother, no 
years shall restore to thee the lost, no time and no day whatso¬ 
ever shall save thy child from the starkness of death, or redeem 
him!" 

Thus he avenged the queen’s threats of death by taunting her 
with the youths whom he had slain; and, flinging back the cup at 
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and not to go basely alone to the gods of Tartarus! 

"Then let the knot gripe the midst of the throat; nought but 
pleasure the last doom shall bring, 

"Since there remains a sure hope of the renewal of love, and a 
death which will soon have joys of its own. 

"Either country is sweet; in both worlds shall be held in honour 
the repose of our souls together, our equal truth in love, 

"For, see now, I welcome the doom before me; since not even 

to perish." And as he spoke the executioners strangled him. And, 
that none may think that all traces of antiquity have utterly disap¬ 
peared, a proof of the aforesaid event is afforded by local marks yet 
existing; for the killing of Hagbard gave his name to the stead; and 
not far from the town of Sigar there is a place to be seen, where a 
mound a little above the level, with the appearance of a swelling 
in the ground, looks like an ancient homestead. Moreover, a man 
told Absalon that he had seen a beam found in the spot, which a 
countryman struck with his ploughshare as he burrowed into the 
clods. 

Hakon, the son of Hamund, heard of this; but when he was seen 
to be on the point of turning his arms from the Irish against the 
Danes in order to avenge his brother, Hakon the Zealander, the 
son of Wigar, and Starkad deserted him. They had been his allies 
from the death of Ragnald up to that hour: one, because he was 
moved by regard for friendship, the other by regard for his birth; 
so that different reasons made both desire the same thing. 

Now patriotism diverted Hakon (of Zealand) from attacking his 
country; for it was apparent that he was going to fight his own 
people, while all the rest warred with foreigners. But Starkad for¬ 
bore to become the foe of the aged Sigar, whose hospitality he had 

well of him. For some men pay such respect to hospitality that, if 
they can remember ever to have experienced kindly offices from 
folk, they cannot be thought to inflict any annoyance on them. But 
Hakon thought the death of his brother a worse loss than the de¬ 
fection of his champions; and, gathering his fleet into the haven 
called Herwig in Danish, and in Latin Hosts’ Bight, he drew up 
his men, and posted his line of foot-soldiers in the spot where 
the town built by Esbern now defends with its fortifications those 
who dwell hard by, and repels the approach of barbarous savages. 
Then he divided his forces in three, and sent on two-thirds of his 
ships, appointing a few men to row to the river Susa. This force 

and to help those on foot if necessary. He marched in person by 
land with the remainder, advancing chiefly over wooded coun¬ 
try to escape notice. Part of this path, which was once closed up 
with thick woods, is now land ready for the plough, and fringed 
with a scanty scrub. And, in order that when they got out into 
the plain they might not lack the shelter of trees, he told them 
to cut and carry branches. Also, that nothing might burden their 
rapid march, he bade them cast away some of their clothes, as 
well as their scabbards; and carry their swords naked. In mem¬ 
ory of this event he left the mountain and the ford a perpetual 
name. Thus by his night march he eluded two pickets of sentries; 
but when he came upon the third, a scout, observing the mar¬ 
vellous event, went to the sleeping-room of Sigar, saying that he 
brought news of a portentous thing; for he saw leaves and shrubs 
like men walking. Then the king asked him how far off was the 
advancing forest; and when he heard that it was near, he added 
that this prodigy boded his own death. Hence the marsh where 
the shrubs were cut down was styled in common parlance Deadly 
Marsh. Therefore, fearing the narrow passages, he left the town, 

enemy in battle. Sigar fought unsuccessfully, and was crushed 
and slain at the spot that is called in common speech Walbrunna, 
but in Latin the Spring of Corpses or Carnage. Then Hakon used 
his conquest to cruel purpose, and followed up his good fortune 
so wickedly, that he lusted for an indiscriminate massacre, and 
thought no forbearance should be shown to rank or sex. Nor did 
he yield to any regard for compassion or shame, but stained his 


SIWALD, the son of Sigar, had thus far stayed under his father’s 
roof. But when he heard of this, he mustered an army in order to 
have his vengeance. So Hakon, alarmed at the gathering of such 
numbers, went back with a third of his army to his fleet at Herwig, 
and planned to depart by sea. But his colleague, Hakon, surnamed 
the Proud, thought that he ought himself to feel more confidence 
at the late victory than fear at the absence of Hakon; and, pre¬ 
ferring death to flight, tried to defend the remainder of the army. 
So he drew back his camp for a little, and for a long time waited 
near the town of Axelsted, for the arrival of the fleet, blaming his 
friends for their tardy coming. For the fleet that had been sent 
into the river had not yet come to anchor in the appointed har¬ 
bour. Now the killing of Sigar and the love of Siwald were stirring 
the temper of the people one and all, so that both sexes devoted 
themselves to war, and you would have thought that the battle did 
not lack the aid of women. 

On the morrow Hakon and Siwald met in an encounter and 
fought two whole days. The combat was most frightful; both gen¬ 
erals fell; and victory graced the remnants of the Danes. But, in 
the night after the battle, the fleet, having penetrated the Susa, 
reached the appointed haven. It was once possible to row along 

vented by its sluggishness and contractedness. At daybreak, when 
the sailors saw the corpses of their friends, they heaped up, in or¬ 
der to bury the general, a barrow of notable size, which is famous 
to this day, and is commonly named Hakon’s Howe. 

But Borgar, with Skanian chivalry suddenly came up and 
slaughtered a multitude of them. When the enemy were de¬ 
stroyed, he manned their ships, which now lacked their rowers, 
and hastily, with breathless speed, pursued the son of Hamund. 
He encountered him, and ill-fortune befell Hakon, who fled in 
hasty panic with three ships to the country of the Scots, where, 
after two years had gone by, he died. 

All these perilous wars and fortunes had so exhausted the royal 
line among the Danes, that it was found to be reduced to GURID 
alone, the daughter of Alf, and granddaughter of Sigar. And 
when the Danes saw themselves deprived of their usual high-born 
sovereigns, they committed the kingdom to men of the people, and 
appointed rulers out of the commons, assigning to Ostmar the re¬ 
gency of Skaane, and that of Zealand to Hunding; on Hane they 
conferred the lordship of Funen; while in the hands of Rorik and 
Hather they put the supreme power of Jutland, the authority be¬ 
ing divided. Therefore, that it may not be unknown from what 
father sprang the succeeding line of kings, some matters come to 
my mind which must be glanced at for a while in a needful digres- 

They say that Gunnar, the bravest of the Swedes, was once at 
feud with Norway for the most weighty reasons, and that he was 
granted liberty to attack it, but that he turned this liberty into li¬ 
cence by the greatest perils, and fell, in the first of the raids he 
planned, upon the district of Jather, which he put partly to the 
sword and partly to the flames. Forbearing to plunder, he re¬ 
joiced only in passing through the paths that were covered with 
corpses, and the blood-stained ways. Other men used to abstain 
from bloodshed, and love pillage more than slaughter; but he pre¬ 
ferred bloodthirstiness to booty, and liked best to wreak his deadly 
pleasure by slaughtering men. His cruelty drove the islanders to 
forestall the impending danger by a public submission. Moreover, 
Ragnald, the King of the Northmen, now in extreme age, when he 
heard how the tyrant busied himself, had a cave made and shut up 
in it his daughter Drota, giving her due attendance, and providing 
her maintenance for a long time. Also he committed to the cave 
some swords which had been adorned with the choicest smith¬ 
craft, besides the royal household gear; so that he might not leave 
the enemy to capture and use the sword, which he saw that he 
could not wield himself. And, to prevent the cave being noticed 
by its height, he levelled the hump down to the firmer ground. 
Then he set out to war; but being unable with his aged limbs to 
go down into battle, he leaned on the shoulders of his escort and 
walked forth propped by the steps of others. So he perished in the 
battle, where he fought with more ardour than success, and left 
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been reached with an equal increase in the combatants and in the 
victory, he laid low eleven who attacked him at once. Hildiger, 
seeing that his own record of honours was equalled by the great¬ 
ness of Halfdan’s deeds could not bear to decline to meet him any 
longer. And when he felt that Halfdan had dealt him a deadly 
wound with a sword wrapped in rags, he threw away his arms, 
and, lying on the earth, addressed his brother as follows: 

"It is pleasing to pass an hour away in mutual talk; and, while 
the sword rests, to sit a little on the ground and while away the 

is left for our purpose; our two destinies have a different lot; one 
is surely doomed to die by a fatal weird, while triumph and glory 
and all the good of living await the other in better years. Thus 
our omens differ, and our portions are distinguished. Thou art a 
son of the Danish land, I of the country of Sweden. Once, Drota 
thy mother had her breast swell for thee; she bore me, and by her 
I am thy foster-brother. Lo now, there perishes a righteous off¬ 
spring, who had the heart to fight with savage spears; brothers 
bom of a shining race charge and bring death on one another; 
while they long for the height of power, they lose their days, and, 
having now received a fatal mischief in their desire for a sceptre, 
they will go to Styx in a common death. Fast by my head stands 
my Swedish shield, which is adorned with (as) a fresh mirror of 
diverse chasing, and ringed with layers of marvellous fretwork. 

champions, and the wars also and the notable deed of my right 
hand. In the midst is to be seen, painted in bright relief, the figure 
of my son, whom this hand bereft of his span of life. He was our 
only heir, the only thought of his father’s mind, and given to his 
mother with comfort from above. An evil lot, which heaps years 
of ill-fortune on the joyous, chokes mirth in mourning, and trou¬ 
bles our destiny. For it is lamentable and wretched to drag out a 
downcast life, to draw breath through dismal days and to chafe 
at foreboding. But whatsoever things are bound by the prophetic 
order of the fates, whatsoever are shadowed in the secrets of the 
divine plan, whatsoever are foreseen and fixed in the course of the 
destinies, no change of what is transient shall cancel these things." 

When he had thus spoken, Halfdan condemned Hildiger for 
sloth in avowing so late their bond of brotherhood; he declared 
he had kept silence that he might not be thought a coward for 
refusing to fight, or a villain if he fought; and while intent on these 
words of excuse, he died. But report had given out among the 
Danes that Hildiger had overthrown Halfdan. After this, Siwar, 
a Saxon of very high birth, began to be a suitor for Gurid, the 
only survivor of the royal blood among the Danes. Secretly she 
preferred Halfdan to him, and imposed on her wooer the condition 

body the kingdom of the Danes, which was now torn limb from 
limb, and restored by arms what had been wrongfully taken from 
her. Siwar made a vain attempt to do this; but as he bribed all the 
guardians, she was at last granted to him in betrothal. Halfdan 
heard of this in Russia through traders, and voyaged so hard that 
he arrived before the time of the wedding-rites. On their first day, 
before he went to the palace, he gave orders that his men should 
not stir from the watches appointed them till their ears caught the 
clash of the steel in the distance. Unknown to the guests, he came 
and stood before the maiden, and, that he might not reveal his 
meaning to too many by bare and common speech, he composed 
a dark and ambiguous song as follows: 

"As I left my father’s sceptre, I had no fear of the wiles of 
woman’s device nor of female subtlety. 

"When I overthrew, one and two, three and four, and soon five, 

"But neither did I then think that I was to be shamed with the 
taint of disgrace, with thy frailness to thy word and thy beguiling 
pledges." 

Gurid answered: "My soul wavered in suspense, with slender 
power over events, and shifted about with restless fickleness. The 
report of thee was so fleeting, so doubtful, borne on uncertain 
stories, and parched by doubting heart. I feared that the years of 
thy youth had perished by the sword. Could I withstand singly my 
elders and governors, when they forbade me to refuse that thing, 


yet unchanged, they shall be mate and match to thine; nor has my 
troth been disturbed, but shall have faithful approach to thee. 

"For my promise has not yet beguiled thee at all, though I, being 
alone, could not reject the counsel of such manifold persuasion, 
nor oppose their stern bidding in the matter of my consent to the 

Before the maiden had finished her answer, Halfdan had al¬ 
ready run his sword through the bridegroom. Not content with 

gering tipsily backwards, the Saxons ran at him, but his servants 
came up and slaughtered them. After this HALFDAN took Gurid 
to wife. But finding in her the fault of barrenness, and desiring 
much to have offspring, he went to Upsala in order to procure 
fruitfulness for her; and being told in answer, that he must make 

dren, he obeyed the oracle, and was comforted by gaining his de¬ 
sire. For he had a son by Gurid, to whom he gave the name of 
Harald. Under his title Halfdan tried to restore the kingdom of the 
Danes to its ancient estate, as it was torn asunder by the injuries 
of the chiefs; but, while fighting in Zealand, he attacked Wesete, a 

battle in man’s attire, from love for her son. She saw the event; 
the young man fought hotly, but his companions fled; and she 
took him on her shoulders to a neighbouring wood. Weariness, 
more than anything else, kept the enemy from pursuing him; but 
one of them shot him as he hung, with an arrow, through the hin¬ 
der parts, and Harald thought that his mother’s care brought him 
more shame than help. 

HARALD, being of great beauty and unusual size, and surpass¬ 
ing those of his age in strength and stature, received such favour 
from Odin (whose oracle was thought to have been the cause of 
his birth), that steel could not injure his perfect soundness. The 
result was, that shafts which wounded others were disabled from 
doing him any harm. Nor was the boon unrequited; for he is re¬ 
ported to have promised to Odin all the souls which his sword cast 
out of their bodies. He also had his father’s deeds recorded for a 
memorial by craftsmen on a rock in Bleking, whereof I have made 

After this, hearing that Wesete was to hold his wedding in 

with a beam. But Wesete, without inflicting a wound, so beat his 
mouth with a cudgel, that he took out two teeth; but two grinders 
unexpectedly broke out afterwards and repaired their loss: an 
event which earned him the name of Hyldetand, which some de¬ 
clare he obtained on account of a prominent row of teeth. Here 
he slew Wesete, and got the sovereignty of Skaane. Next he at¬ 
tacked and killed Hather in Jutland; and his fall is marked by the 
lasting name of the town. After this he overthrew Hunding and 
Rorik, seized Leire, and reunited the dismembered realm of Den¬ 
mark into its original shape. Then he found that Asmund, the King 
of the Wikars, had been deprived of his throne by his elder sister; 

to Norway with a single ship, while the war was still undecided, 
to help him. The battle began; and, clothed in a purple cloak, with 
a coif broidered with gold, and with his hair bound up, he went 
against the enemy trusting not in arms, but in his silent certainty 
of his luck, insomuch that he seemed dressed more for a feast than 
a fray. But his spirit did not match his attire. For, though unarmed 
and only adorned with his emblems of royalty, he outstripped the 
rest who bore arms, and exposed himself, lightly-armed as he was, 
to the hottest perils of the battle. For the shafts aimed against him 
lost all power to hurt, as if their points had been blunted. When 
the other side saw him fighting unarmed, they made an attack, 
and were forced for very shame into assailing him more hotly. But 
Harald, whole in body, either put them to the sword, or made them 
take to flight; and thus he overthrew the sister of Asmund, and 
restored him his kingdom. When Asmund offered him the prizes 
of victory, he said that the reward of glory was enough by itself; 
and demeaned himself as greatly in refusing the gifts as he had in 
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weary flesh has found rest in the tomb, win us the wage of im¬ 
mortal fame. 

"Let our first stroke crush the shoulder-blades of the foe, let our 
steel cut off both his hands; so that, when Stygian Pluto has taken 
us, a like doom may fall on Ole also, and a common death tremble 
over three, and one urn cover the ashes of three." 

Here Grim ended. But his father, rivalling his indomitable 
spirit, and wishing to give some exhortation in answer to his son’s 
valiant speech, thus began: 

"What though our veins be wholly bloodless, and in our frail 
body the life be brief, yet our last fight be so strong and strenuous 
that it suffer not the praise of us to be brief also. 

"Therefore aim the javelin first at the shoulders and arms of 
the foe, so that the work of his hands may be weakened; and thus 
when we are gone three shall receive a common sepulchre, and 
one urn alike for three shall cover our united dust." 

When he had said this, both of them, resting on their knees 
(for the approach of death had drained their strength), made a 
desperate effort to fight Ole hand to hand, in order that, before 
they perished, they might slay their enemy also; counting death as 
nothing if only they might envelope their slayer in a common fall. 
Ole slew one of them with his sword, the other with his hound. 
But even he gained no bloodless victory; for though he had been 
hitherto unscathed, now at last he received a wound in front. His 
dog diligently licked him over, and he regained his bodily strength: 

of the robbers upon gibbets in wide view. Moreover, he took the 
stronghold, and put in secret keeping all the booty he found there, 


kept the lids close over his pupils, that they might not terrify the 
beholders. 

All were heartened with the hope of better things; the guests 

melancholy seemed to be scattered by an outburst of cheerful¬ 
ness. Thus hope relieved their fears; the banquet wore a new face, 
and nothing was the same, or like what it had been before. So 
the kindly promise of a single guest dispelled the universal terror. 
Meanwhile Hiale and Skate came up with ten servants, meaning 
to carry off the maiden then and there, and disturbed all the place 
with their noisy shouts. They called on the king to give battle, 
unless he produced his daughter instantly. Ole at once met their 
frenzy with the promise to fight, adding the condition that no 
one should stealthily attack an opponent in the rear, but should 
only combat in the battle face to face. Then, with his sword called 
Logthi, he felled them all, single-handed—an achievement beyond 
his years. The ground for the battle was found on an isle in the 
middle of a swamp, not far from which is a stead that serves to 
memorise this slaughter, bearing the names of the brothers Hiale 
and Skate together. 

So the girl was given him as prize of the combat, and bore him a 
son Omund. Then he gained his father-in-law’s leave to revisit his 
father. But when he heard that his country was being attacked by 
Thore, with the help of Toste Sacrificer, and Leotar, surnamed.... 

dressed as a woman. When he was near the house of Thore, he 
concealed his own and his attendant’s swords in hollowed staves. 
And when he entered the palace, he disguised his true counte¬ 
nance, and feigned to be a man broken with age. He said that 


At this time the arrogant wantonness of the brothers Skate with Siward he had been king of the beggars, but that he was now 

and Hiale waxed so high that they would take virgins of notable in exile, having been stubbornly driven forth by the hatred of the 

beauty from their parents and ravish them. Hence it came about king’s son Ole. Presently many of the courtiers greeted him with 
that they formed the purpose of seizing Esa, the daughter of Olaf, the name of king, and began to kneel and offer him their hands in 
prince of the Werms; and bade her father, if he would not have her mockery. He told them to bear out in deeds what they had done 

serve the passion of a stranger, fight either in person, or by some in jest; and, plucking out the swords which he and his man kept 
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and blood, a bitter mutual hate, which seemed unappeasable ex¬ 
cept by war. Their dissensions first grew up silently; at last both 
sides betrayed their leanings, and their secret malice burst into the 
light of day. So they declared their feuds, and seven years passed 
in collecting the materials of war. Some say that Harald secretly 
sought occasions to destroy himself, not being moved by malice 
or jealousy for the crown, but by a deliberate and voluntary effort. 
His old age and his cruelty made him a burden to his subjects; he 
preferred the sword to the pangs of disease, and liked better to lay 
down his life in the battle-field than in his bed, that he might have 
an end in harmony with the deeds of his past life. Thus, to make 

he therefore of his own will prepared for war, in order to make 
food for future slaughter. For these reasons, being seized with as 
great a thirst to die himself as to kill others, and wishing the mas¬ 
sacre on both sides to be equal, he furnished both sides with equal 
resources; but let Ring have a somewhat stronger force, preferring 

BOOK EIGHT. 

STARKAD was the first to set in order in Danish speech the his¬ 
tory of the Swedish war, a conflict whereof he was himself a 
mighty pillar; the said history being rather an oral than a writ¬ 
ten tradition. He set forth and arranged the course of this war in 
the mother tongue according to the fashion of our country; but I 

the multitude, which are even past exact numbering. And my pen 
shall relate first those on the side of Harald, and presently those 

Now the most famous of the captains that mustered to Harald 
are acknowledged to have been Sweyn and Sambar (Sam?), Ambar 
and Elli; Rati of Funen, Salgard and Roe (Hrothgar), whom his long 
beard distinguished by a nickname. Besides these, Skalk the Sea¬ 
man, and Alf the son of Agg; to whom are joined Olwir the Broad, 
and Gnepie the Old. Besides these there was Gardh, founder of 
the town Stang. To these are added the kinsfolk or bound follow¬ 
ers of Harald: Blend (Blaeng?), the dweller in furthest Thule, and 
Brand, whose surname was Cr u mb (Biding?). Allied with these 
were Thorguy, with Thorwig, Tatar (Teit), and Hialte. These men 
voyaged to Leire with bodies armed for war; but they were also 
mighty in excellence of wit, and their trained courage matched 
their great stature; for they had skill in discharging arrows both 
from bow and catapult, and at fighting their foe as they commonly 
did, man to man; and also at readily stringing together verse in the 
speech of their country: so zealously had they trained mind and 
body alike. Now out of Leire came Hortar (Hjort) and Borrhy (Bor- 
gar or Borgny), and also Belgi and Beigad, to whom were added 
Bari and Toh. Now out of the town of Sle, under the captains 
Hetha (Heid) and Wisna, with Hakon Cut-cheek came Tummi the 
Sailmaker. On these captains, who had the bodies of women, na- 

the same spirit, and was attended by Bo (Bui) Bramason and Brat 
the Jute, thirsting for war. In the same throng came Orm of Eng¬ 
land, Ubbe the Frisian, Ari the One-eyed, and Alf Gotar. Next in 
the count came Dal the Fat and Duk the Sclav; Wisna, a woman, 
filled with sternness, and a skilled warrior, was guarded by a band 

of the same company had their bodies covered by little shields, 
and used very long swords and targets of skiey hue, which, in 

the baggage-bearers; while they cast away all protection to their 
breasts, and exposed their bodies to every peril, offering battle 

Ymi. After these, Toki of the province of Wohin was conspicu¬ 
ous together with Otrit surnamed the Young. Hetha, guarded by 

are named Geir the Livonian, Hame also and Hunger, Humbli and 


The maidens I have named, in fighting as well as courteous ar¬ 
ray, led their land-forces to the battle-field. Thus the Danish army 

spirit but differing in allegiance, some defending Harald, and some 
Ring. Moreover, the following went to the side of Harald: Homi 
and Hosathul (Eysothul?), Him...., Hastin and Hythin (Hedin) the 
Slight, also Dahar (Dag), named Grenski, and Harald Olafsson 
also. From the province of Aland came Har and Herlewar (Her- 
leif), with Hothbrodd, surnamed the Furious; these fought in the 
Danish camp. But from Imisland arrived Humnehy and Harald. 
They were joined by Haki and by Sigmund and Serker the sons of 
Bemon, all coming from the North. All these were retainers of the 
king, who befriended them most generously; for they were held 
in the highest distinction by him, receiving swords adorned with 
gold, and the choicest spoils of war. There came also.... the sons 
of Gandal the old, who were in the intimate favour of Harald by 
reason of ancient allegiance. Thus the sea was studded with the 

Skaane. To those that wished to pass between those provinces, the 
sea offered a short road on foot over the dense mass of ships. But 
Harald would not have the Swedes unprepared in their arrange¬ 
ments for war, and sent men to Ring to carry his public declaration 
of hostilities, and notify the rupture of the mediating peace. The 
same men were directed to prescribe the place of combat. These 
then whom I have named were the fighters for Harald. 

Now, on the side of Ring were numbered Ulf, Aggi (Aki?), 
Windar (Eywind?), Egil the One-eyed; Gotar, Hildi, Guti Alfsson; 
Styr the Stout, and (Tolo-) Stein, who lived by the Wienie Mere. 
To these were joined Gerd the Glad and Gromer (Glum?) from 
Wermland. After these are reckoned the dwellers north on the 
Elbe, Saxo the Splitter, Sali the Goth; Thord the Stumbler, Thron- 
dar Big-nose; Grundi, Oddi, Grindir, Tovi; Roll, Biarki, Hogni the 
Clever, Rokar the Swart. Now these scorned fellowship with the 

apart from the rest of the company. Besides these are numbered 
FIrani Hildisson and Lyuth Guthi (Hljot Godi), Svein the Top- 
shorn, (Soknarsoti?), Rethyr (Flreidar?) Hawk, and Rolf the Uxo¬ 
rious (Woman-lover). Massed with these were Ring Adilsson and 
Harald who came from Thotn district. Joined to these were Wal- 
stein of Wick, Thorolf the Thick, Thengel the Tall, Hun, Solwe, 
Birwil the Pale, Borgar and Skumbar (Skum). But from, Telle- 
mark came the bravest of all, who had most courage but least 
arrogance—Thorleif the Stubborn, Thorkill the Gute (Gothlander), 
Grettir the Wicked and the Lover of Invasions. Next to these came 
Hadd the Hard and Rolder (Hroald) Toe-joint. 

From Norway we have the names of Thrand of Throndhjem, 
Thoke (Thore) of More, FIrafn the White, Haf (war), Biarni, Blihar 
(Blig?) surnamed Snub-nosed; Biorn from the district of Sogni; 
Findar (Finn) bom in the Firth; Bersi born in the town F(I)alu; Si- 
ward Boarhead, Erik the Story-teller, Holmstein the White, Hrut 
Rawi (or Vafi, the Doubter), Erling surnamed Snake. Now from 
the province of Jather came Odd the Englishman, Alf the Far- 

from Thule (Iceland) came Mar the Red, born and bred in the dis¬ 
trict called Midfirth; Grombar the Aged, Gram Brundeluk (Bryn- 
dalk?) Grim from the town of Skier (um) born in Skagafiord. Next 
came Berg the Seer, accompanied by Bragi and Rafnkel. 

Now the bravest of the Swedes were these: Arwakki, Keklu- 
Karl (Kelke-Karl), Krok the Peasant, (from Akr), Gudfast and 
Gummi from Gislamark. These were kindred of the god Frey, 
and most faithful witnesses to the gods. Ingi (Yngwe) also, and 
Oly, Alver, Folki, all sons of Elrik (Alrek), embraced the service of 
Ring; they were men ready of hand, quick in counsel, and very 
close friends of Ring. They likewise held the god Frey to be the 
founder of their race. Amongst these from the town of Sigtun also 

of sale and purchase; besides him Frosti surnamed Bowl: allied 
with him was Alf the Lofty (Proud?) from the district of Upsala; 
this man was a swift spear-thrower, and used to go in the front of 
the battle. 

Ole had a body-guard in which were seven kings, very ready 
of hand and of counsel; namely, Holti, Hendil, Holrnar, Lewy 
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Danes, but was conquered by her and stripped of his entire army; 
he fled over the Dovrefjeld without a single companion. Thus 
she, who had first yielded before the Danes, soon overcame her 
brother, and turned her flight into a victory. When Omund heard 
of this, he went back to Norway with a great fleet, first sending 
Homod and Thole by a short and secret way to rouse the people 
of Tellemark against the rule of Rusla. The end was that she was 
driven out of her kingdom by the commons, fled to the isles for 

they came up. The king pursued her hotly, caught up her fleet on 
the sea, and utterly destroyed it, the enemy suffered mightily, and 

with a very few ships, and rowed ploughing the waves furiously; 
but, while she was avoiding the Danes, she met her brother and 
was killed. So much more effectual for harm are dangers unsur- 

than that which threatens. The king gave Thrond a governor¬ 
ship for slaying his sister, put the rest under tribute, and returned 

At this time Thorias and Ber (Biorn), the most active of the 
soldiers of Rusla, were roving in Ireland; but when they heard 
of the death of their mistress, whom they had long ago sworn 
to avenge, they hotly attacked Omund, and challenged him to a 
duel, which it used to be accounted shameful for a king to refuse; 
for the fame of princes of old was reckoned more by arms than 
by riches. So Homod and Thole came forward, offering to meet 
in battle the men who had challenged the king. Omund praised 
them warmly, but at first declined for very shame to allow their 
help. At last, hard besought by his people, he brought himself to 
try his fortune by the hand of another. We are told that Ber fell 
in this combat, while Thorias left the battle severely wounded. 
The king, having first cured him of his wounds, took him into his 
service, and made him prince (earl) over Norway. Then he sent 

killed, and he was even attacked in Jutland by a Sclavish force; 
but he overcame seven kings in a single combat, and ratified by 
conquest his accustomed right to tribute. 

and who seemed to be past military service and the calling of a 
champion, was loth to lose his ancient glory through the fault of 


nize the features of the youth; so he composed a song, wherein he 
should declare the greatness of his anger, as follows: 

"As the unreturning waters sweep down the channel; so, as the 
years run by, the fife of man flows on never to come back; fast 
gallops the cycle of doom, child of old age who shall make an 

robs the warrior of his speech and soul, tarnishes his fame by 
slow degrees, and wipes out his deeds of honour. It seizes his 

ble wit. When a cough is taken, when the skin itches with the 
scab, and the teeth are numb and hollow, and the stomach turns 
squeamish,—then old age banishes the grace of youth, covers the 

skin. Old age crushes noble arts, brings down the memorials of 
men of old, and scorches ancient glories up; shatters wealth, hun¬ 
grily gnaws away the worth and good of virtue, turns athwart and 
disorders all things. 

"I myself have felt the hurtful power of injurious age, I, dim- 

things have turned to my hurt. Now my body is less nimble, and I 
prop it up, leaning my faint limbs on the support of staves. Sight¬ 
less I guide my steps with two sticks, and follow the short path 
which the rod shows me, trusting more in the leading of a stock 
than in my eyes. None takes any charge of me, and no man in the 
ranks brings comfort to the veteran, unless, perchance, Hather is 
here, and succours his shattered friend. Whomsoever Hather once 
thinks worthy of his duteous love, that man he attends continu¬ 
ally with even zeal, constant to his purpose, and fearing to break 
his early ties. He also often pays fit rewards to those that have de¬ 
served well in war, and fosters their courage; he bestows dignities 
on the brave, and honours his famous friends with gifts. Free with 
his wealth, he is fain to increase with bounty the brightness of his 
name, and to surpass many of the mighty. Nor is he less in war: 

to waver, ready to give battle; and he cannot turn his back when 
the foe bears him hard. But for me, if I remember right, fate ap¬ 
pointed at my birth that wars I should follow and in war I should 
die, that I should mix in broils, watch in arms, and pass a life of 
bloodshed. I was a man of camps, and rested not; hating peace, 
I grew old under thy standard, O War-god, in utmost peril; con- 
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from thee and shall slay thee." 

Starkad answered: "Wretch, thy glib lips scatter idle words, un¬ 
fit for the ears of the good. Why seek the gifts to reward that 
guidance, which thou shouldst have offered for naught? Surely I 
will walk afoot, and will not basely give up my sword and buy the 
help of a stranger; nature has given me the right of passage, and 

insolent speech at him whom thou shouldst have offered to guide 
upon his way? Why give to dishonour my deeds of old, which 
deserve the memorial of fame? Why requite my service with re¬ 
proach? Why pursue with jeers the old man mighty in battle, and 
put to shame my unsurpassed honours and illustrious deeds, be¬ 
littling my glories and girding at my prowess? For what valour of 
thine dost thou demand my sword, which thy strength does not 
deserve? It befits not the right hand or the unwarlike side of a 

see to the flock, to keep the herds in the fields. Surely among the 
henchmen, close to the greasy pot, thou dippest thy crust in the 
bubbles of the foaming pan, drenching a meagre slice in the rich, 
oily fat, and stealthily, with thirsty finger, licking the warm juice; 
more skilled to spread thy accustomed cloak on the ashes, to sleep 
on the hearth, and slumber all day long, and go busily about the 
work of the reeking kitchen, than to make the brave blood flow 
with thy shafts in war. Men think thee a hater of the light and a 
lover of a filthy hole, a wretched slave of thy belly, like a whelp 

"By heaven, thou didst not try to rob me of my sword when 
thrice at great peril I fought (for?) the son of Ole. For truly, in 
that array, my hand either broke the sword or shattered the ob¬ 
stacle, so heavy was the blow of the smiter. What of the day when 
I first taught them, to run with wood-shod feet over the shore of 
the Kurlanders, and the path bestrewn with countless points? For 
when I was going to the fields studded with calthrops, I guarded 
their wounded feet with clogs below them. After this I slew Hame, 
who fought me mightily; and soon, with the captain Rin the son 
of Flebak, I crushed the Kurlanders, yea, or all the tribes Esthonia 
breeds, and thy peoples, O Semgala! Then I attacked the men of 
Tellemark, and took thence my head bloody with bruises, shat¬ 
tered with mallets, and smitten with the welded weapons. Flere 
first I learnt how strong was the iron wrought on the anvil, or what 
valour the common people had. Also it was my doing that the Teu- 

their cups thy sons, O Swerting, who were guilty of the wicked 
slaughter of Frode. 

"Not less was the deed when, for the sake of a beloved maiden, 
I slew nine brethren in one fray;—witness the spot, which was 
consumed by the bowels that left me, and brings not forth the 
grain anew on its scorched sod. And soon, when Ker the captain 
made ready a war by sea, with a noble army we beat his serried 
ships. Then I put Waske to death, and punished the insolent smith 
by slashing his hinder parts; and with the sword I slew Wisin, 
who from the snowy rocks blunted the spears. Then I slew the 
four sons of Ler, and the champions of Permland; and then having 
taken the chief of the Irish race, I rifled the wealth of Dublin; and 
our courage shall ever remain manifest by the trophies of Bravalla. 
Why do I linger? Countless are the deeds of my bravery, and when 
I review the works of my hands I fail to number them to the full. 
The whole is greater than I can tell. My work is too great for fame, 
and speech serves not for my doings." 

So sang Starkad. At last, when he found by their talk that 
Hather was the son of Hlenne, and saw that the youth was of illus¬ 
trious birth, he offered him his throat to smite, bidding him not to 
shrink from punishing the slayer of his father. He promised him 
that if he did so he should possess the gold which he had himself 
received from Hlenne. And to enrage his heart more vehemently 

"Moreover, Hather, I robbed thee of thy father Hlenne; requite 
me this, I pray, and strike down the old man who longs to die; aim 
at my throat with the avenging steel. For my soul chooses the ser- 

hand. Righteously may a man choose to forstall the ordinance of 
doom. What cannot be escaped it will be lawful also to anticipate. 
The fresh tree must be fostered, the old one hewn down. He is na- 


down what cannot stand. Death is best when it is sought: and 
when the end is loved, life is wearisome. Let not the troubles of 
age prolong a miserable lot." 

So saying, he took money from his pouch and gave it him. 
But Hather, desiring as much to enjoy the gold as to accomplish 
vengeance for his father, promised that he would comply with his 
prayer, and would not refuse the reward. Starkad eagerly handed 
him the sword, and at once stooped his neck beneath it, coun¬ 
like a woman; and telling him that if, when he had killed him, he 
could spring between the head and the trunk before the corpse fell, 
he would be rendered proof against arms. It is not known whether 

for perhaps, as he leapt, the bulk of the huge body would have 
crushed him. So Hather smote sharply with the sword and hacked 
off the head of the old man. When the severed head struck the 
ground, it is said to have bitten the earth; thus the fury of the dy¬ 
ing lips declared the fierceness of the soul. But the smiter, thinking 
that the promise hid some treachery, warily refrained from leap¬ 
ing. Had he done so rashly, perhaps he would have been crushed 
by the corpse as it fell, and have paid with his own life for the 

to lie unsepulchred, and had his body buried in the field that is 
commonly called Rolung. 

Now Omund, as I have heard, died most tranquilly, while peace 
was unbroken, leaving two sons and two daughters. The eldest of 
these, SIWARD, came to the throne by right of birth, while his 
brother Budle was still of tender years. At this time Gotar, King 
of the Swedes, conceived boundless love for one of the daughters 
of Omund, because of the report of her extraordinary beauty, and 
entrusted one Ebb, the son of Sibb, with the commission of asking 
for the maiden. Ebb did his work skilfully, and brought back the 
good news that the girl had consented. Nothing was now lacking 
to Gotar’s wishes but the wedding; but, as he feared to hold this 
among strangers, he demanded that his betrothed should be sent 
to him in charge of Ebb, whom he had before used as envoy. 

Ebb was crossing Halland with a very small escort, and went 
for a night’s lodging to a country farm, where the dwellings of two 
brothers faced one another on the two sides of a river. Now these 
men used to receive folk hospitably and then murder them, but 
were skilful to hide their brigandage under a show of generosity. 
For they had hung on certain hidden chains, in a lofty part of the 
house, an oblong beam like a press, and furnished it with a steel 
point; they used to lower this in the night by letting down the 
fastenings, and cut off the heads of those that lay below. Many had 
they beheaded in this way with the hanging mass. So when Ebb 
and his men had been feasted abundantly, the servants laid them 
out a bed near the hearth, so that by the swing of the treacherous 
beam they might mow off their heads, which faced the fire. When 
they departed. Ebb, suspecting the contrivance slung overhead, 
told his men to feign slumber and shift their bodies, saying that it 
would be very wholesome for them to change their place. 

Now among these were some who despised the orders which 
the others obeyed, and lay unmoved, each in the spot where he 
had chanced to lie down. Then towards the mirk of night the 
heavy hanging machine was set in motion by the doers of the 
treachery. Loosened from the knots of its fastening, it fell vio¬ 
lently on the ground, and slew those beneath it. Thereupon those 
who had the charge of committing the crime brought in a light, 
that they might learn clearly what had happened, and saw that 
Ebb, on whose especial account they had undertaken the affair, 
had wisely been equal to the danger. He straightway set on them 
and punished them with death; and also, after losing his men in 
the mutual slaughter, he happened to find a vessel, crossed a river 
full of blocks of ice, and announced to Gotar the result, not so 
much of his mission as of his mishap. 

Gotar judged that this affair had been inspired by Siward, and 

in Halland, retreated into Jutland, the enemy having taken his sis¬ 
ter. Here he conquered the common people of the Sclavs, who 

from this victory as he had got disgrace by his flight. But a lit- 
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tie afterwards, the men whom he had subdued when they were 
ungeneraled, found a general and defeated Siward in Funen. Sev¬ 
eral times he fought them in Jutland, but with ill-success. The 
result was that he lost both Skaane and Jutland, and only retained 
the middle of his realm without the head, like the fragments of 
some body that had been consumed away. His son Jarmerik (Eor- 
munrec), with his child-sisters, fell into the hands of the enemy; 
one of these was sold to the Germans, the other to the Norwe¬ 
gians; for in old time marriages were matters of purchase. Thus 
the kingdom of the Danes, which had been enlarged with such val¬ 
our, made famous by such ancestral honours, and enriched by so 
many conquests, fell, all by the sloth of one man, from the most 

and guilty of shameful flights, could not endure, after that glorious 
past, to hold the troubled helm of state any longer in this shameful 
condition of his land; and, fearing that living longer might strip 
him of his last shred of glory, he hastened to win an honourable 
death in battle. For his soul could not forget his calamity, it was 
fain to cast off its sickness, and was racked with weariness of life. 
So much did he abhor the light of life in his longing to wipe out 
his shame. So he mustered his army for battle, and openly de¬ 
clared war with one Simon, who was governor of Skaane under 
Gotar. This war he pursued with stubborn rashness; he slew Si¬ 
mon, and ended his own life amid a great slaughter of his foes. Yet 
his country could not be freed from the burden of the tribute. 

Jarmerik, meantime, with his foster-brother of the same age as 
himself, Gunn, was living in prison, in charge of Ismar, the King of 
the Sclavs. At last he was taken out and put to agriculture, doing 
the work of a peasant. So actively did he manage this matter that 
he was transferred and made master of the royal slaves. As he 
likewise did this business most uprightly, he was enrolled in the 
band of the king’s retainers. Here he bore himself most pleasantly 
as courtiers use, and was soon taken into the number of the king’s 
friends and obtained the first place in his intimacy; thus, on the 
strength of a series of great services, he passed from the lowest 
estate to the most distinguished height of honour. Also, loth to 
live a slack and enfeebled youth, he trained himself to the pursuits 
of war, enriching his natural gifts by diligence. All men loved 
Jarmerik, and only the queen mistrusted the young man’s temper. 
A sudden report told them that the king’s brother had died. Ismar, 
wishing to give his body a splendid funeral, prepared a banquet 
of royal bounty to increase the splendour of the obsequies. 

But Jarmerik, who used at other times to look after the house¬ 
hold affairs together with the queen, began to cast about for means 
of escape; for a chance seemed to be offered by the absence of the 
king. For he saw that even in the lap of riches he would be the 
wretched thrall of a king, and that he would draw, as it were, his 
very breath on sufferance and at the gift of another. Moreover, 
though he held the highest offices with the king, he thought that 
freedom was better than delights, and burned with a mighty de¬ 
sire to visit his country and learn his lineage. But, knowing that 
the queen had provided sufficient guards to see that no prisoner 

not arrive by force. So he plaited one of those baskets of rushes 
and withies, shaped like a man, with which countrymen used to 
scare the birds from the corn, and put a live dog in it; then he took 
off his own clothes, and dressed it in them, to give a more plau¬ 
sible likeness to a human being. Then he broke into the private 
treasury of the king, took out the money, and hid himself in places 
of which he alone knew. 

Meantime Gunn, whom he had told to conceal the absence of 
his friend, took the basket into the palace and stirred up the dog 
to bark; and when the queen asked what this was, he answered 
that Jarmerik was out of his mind and howling. She, beholding the 

should be cast out of the house. Then Gunn took the effigy out and 
put it to bed, as though it were his distraught friend. But towards 
night he plied the watch bountifully with wine and festal mirth, 
cut off their heads as they slept, and set them at their groins, in 
order to make their slaying more shameful. The queen, roused by 
the din, and wishing to learn the reason of it, hastily rushed to 
the doors. But while she unwarily put forth her head, the sword 


of Gunn suddenly pierced her through. Feeling a mortal wound, 
she sank, turned her eyes on her murderer, and said, "Had it been 
granted me to live unscathed, no screen or treachery should have 
let thee leave this land unpunished." A flood of such threats against 
her slayer poured from her dying lips. 

Then Jarmerik, with Gunn, the partner of his noble deed, se¬ 
cretly set fire to the tent wherein the king was celebrating with a 
banquet the obsequies of his brother; all the company were over¬ 
come with liquor. The fire filled the tent and spread all about; and 
some of them, shaking off the torpor of drink, took horse and pur¬ 
sued those who had endangered them. But the young men fled at 
first on the beasts they had taken; and at last, when these were ex¬ 
hausted with their long gallop, took to flight on foot. They were 
all but caught, when a river saved them. For they crossed a bridge, 
of which, in order to delay the pursuer, they first cut the timbers 
down to the middle, thus making it not only unequal to a burden, 

The Sclavs pressed on them hard and, not forseeing the danger, 
unwarily put the weight of their horses on the bridge; the floor¬ 
ing sank, and they were shaken off and flung into the river. But, as 
they swam up to the bank, they were met by Gunn and Jarmerik, 
and either drowned or slain. Thus the young men showed great 
cunning, and did a deed beyond their years, being more like saga¬ 
cious old men than runaway slaves, and successfully achieving 
their shrewd design. When they reached the strand they seized 
a vessel chance threw in their way, and made for the deep. The 
barbarians who pursued them, tried, when they saw them sailing 
off, to bring them back by shouting promises after them that they 
should be kings if they returned; "for, by the public statute of the 
ancients, the succession was appointed to the slayers of the kings." 
As they retreated, their ears were long deafened by the Sclavs ob- 

At this time BUDLE, the brother of Siward, was Regent over the 
Danes, who forced him to make over the kingdom to JARMERIK 

At the same time Gotar charged Sibb with debauching his sister, 
and slew him. Sibb’s kindred, much angered by his death, came 
wailing to Jarmerik, and promised to attack Gotar with him, in 
order to avenge their kinsman. They kept their promise well, for 
Jarmerik, having overthrown Gotar by their help, gained Sweden. 
Thus, holding the sovereignty of both nations, he was encouraged 
by his increased power to attack the Sclavs, forty of whom he took 
and hung with a wolf tied to each of them. This kind of punish¬ 
ment was assigned of old to those who slew their own kindred; 
but he chose to inflict it upon enemies, that all might see plainly, 
just from their fellowship with ruthless beasts, how grasping they 
had shown themselves towards the Danes. 

When Jarmerik had conquered the country, he posted garrisons 
in all the fitting places, and departing thence, he made a slaughter 
of the Sembs and the Kurlanders, and many nations of the East. 
The Sclavs, thinking that this employment of the king gave them a 
chance of revolting, killed the governors whom he had appointed, 
and ravaged Denmark. Jarmerik, on his way back from roving, 
chanced to intercept their fleet, and destroyed it, a deed which 
added honour to his roll of conquests. He also put their nobles to 
death in a way that one would weep to see; namely, by first passing 
thongs through their legs, and then tying them to the hoofs of 
savage bulls; then hounds set on them and dragged them into miry 
swamps. This deed took the edge off the valour of the Sclavs, and 
they obeyed the authority of the king in fear and trembling. 

Jarmerik, enriched with great spoils, wished to provide a safe 
storehouse for his booty, and built on a lofty hill a treasure-house 
of marvellous handiwork. Gathering sods, he raised a mound, lay¬ 
ing a mass of rocks for the foundation, and girt the lower part with 
a rampart, the centre with rooms, and the top with battlements. 
All round he posted a line of sentries without a break. Four huge 
gates gave free access on the four sides; and into this lordly man¬ 
sion he heaped all his splendid riches. Having thus settled his 
affairs at home, he again turned his ambition abroad. He began 
to voyage, and speedily fought a naval battle with four brothers 
whom he met on the high seas, Hellespontines by race, and vet¬ 
eran rovers. After this battle had lasted three days, he ceased fight- 
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for the tryst. The woman was as cunning as he, and as little clear 
of speech, and named as quickly as she could the beginning of the 

Her train, who had caught a flying word of this love-message, 
took her great cleverness for the raving of utter folly. And when 
Snio had been told all this by the beggar, he contrived to carry the 

and took her husband’s treasures. After this there were constant 
wars between Snio and the King of Sweden, whereof the issue was 
doubtful and the victory changeful; the one king seeking to regain 
his lawful, the other to keep his unlawful love. 

At this time the yield of crops was ruined by most inclement 
weather, and a mighty dearth of corn befell. Victuals began to 
be scarce, and the commons were distressed with famine, so that 
the king, anxiously pondering how to relieve the hardness of the 
times, and seeing that the thirsty spent somewhat more than 
the hungry, introduced thrift among the people. He abolished 
drinking-bouts, and decreed that no drink should be prepared 
from gram, thinking that the bitter famine should be got rid of 
by prohibiting needless drinking, and that plentiful food could be 
levied as a loan on thirst. 

Then a certain wanton slave of his belly, lamenting the prohi¬ 
bition against drink, adopted a deep kind of knavery, and found a 
new way to indulge his desires. He broke the public law of tem- 

a device both cunning and absurd. For he sipped the forbidden 
liquor drop by drop, and so satisfied his longing to be tipsy. When 
he was summoned for this by the king, he declared that there was 

his longing to quaff deep by this device for moderate drinking. He 
persisted in the fault with which he was taxed, saying that he only 

not only to drink, but even to sip; yet he could not check his habits. 
For in order to enjoy the unlawful thing in a lawful way, and not 

morsels of bread in liquor, and fed on the pieces thus soaked with 
drink; tasting slowly, so as to prolong the desired debauch, and 
attaining, though in no unlawful manner, the forbidden measure 
of satiety. 

Thus his stubborn and frantic intemperance risked his life, all 
for luxury; and, undeterred even by the threats of the king, he 
fortified his rash appetite to despise every peril. A second time 
he was summoned by the king on the charge of disobeying his 
regulation. Yet he did not even theft cease to defend his act, but 

and that the temperance prescribed by the ordinance had been 

thrift ordered in the law of plain living was so described, that it 
was apparently forbidden to drink liquor, but not to eat it. Then 
the king called heaven to witness, and swore by the general good, 
that if he ventured on any such thing hereafter he would pun¬ 
ish him with death. But the man thought that death was not so 
bad as temperance, and that it was easier to quit life than luxury; 
and he again boiled the grain in water, and then fermented the 
liquor; whereupon, despairing of any further plea to excuse his 
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Snio was succeeded by BIORN; and after him HARALD became 
sovereign. Harald’s son GORM won no mean place of honour 
among the ancient generals of the Danes by his record of doughty 

inherited valour, not in war, but in searching the secrets of na¬ 
ture; and, just as other kings are stirred by warlike ardour, so his 

ence himself, or what were merely matters of report. And being 
desirous to go and see all things foreign and extraordinary, he 
thought that he must above all test a report which he had heard 
from the men of Thule concerning the abode of a certain Geirrod. 
For they boasted past belief of the mighty piles of treasure in that 
country, but said that the way was beset with peril, and hardly 
passable by mortal man. For those who had tried it declared that 
it was needful to sail over the ocean that goes round the lands, to 

reigned eternally. 

But the warrior trampled down in his soul all fear of the dan¬ 
gers that beset him. Not that he desired booty, but glory; for he 
hoped for a great increase of renown if he ventured on a wholly 
unattempted quest. Three hundred men announced that they had 
the same desire as the king; and he resolved that Thorkill, who had 
brought the news, should be chosen to guide them on the journey, 

country. Thorkill did not refuse the task, and advised that, to meet 
the extraordinary fury of the sea they had to cross, strongly-made 
vessels should be built, fitted with many knotted cords and close- 
set nails, filled with great store of provision, and covered above 
with ox-hides to protect the inner spaces of the ships from the 
spray of the waves breaking in. Then they sailed off in only three 

Now when they had come to Flalogaland (Flelgeland), they lost 
their favouring breezes, and were driven and tossed divers ways 

food, and lacking even bread, they staved off hunger with a lit¬ 
tle pottage. Some days passed, and they heard the thunder of a 

By this perceiving that land was near, they bade a youth of great 
nimbleness climb to the masthead and look out; and he reported 
that a precipitous island was in sight. All were overjoyed, and 
gazed with thirsty eyes at the country at which he pointed, ea¬ 
gerly awaiting the refuge of the promised shore. At last they man¬ 
aged to reach it, and made their way out over the heights that 
blocked their way, along very steep paths, into the higher ground. 
Then Thorkill told them to take no more of the herds that were 

to appease their hunger. If they disobeyed, the guardian gods of 
the spot would not let them depart. But the seamen, more anx- 

counsels of safety to the temptations of gluttony, and loaded the 
now emptied holds of their ships with the carcases of slaughtered 
cattle. These beasts were very easy to capture, because they gath- 

made bold. On the following night monsters dashed down upon 
the shore, filled the forest with clamour, and beleaguered and be¬ 
set the ships. One of them, huger than the rest, strode over the 
waters, armed with a mighty club. Coming close up to them, he 
bellowed out that they should never sail away till they had atoned 
for the crime they had committed in slaughtering the flock, and 
had made good the losses of the herd of the gods by giving up one 
man for each of their ships. Thorkill yielded to these threats; and, 
in order to preserve the safety of all by imperilling a few, singled 
out three men by lot and gave them up. 

This done, a favouring wind took them, and they sailed to fur¬ 
ther Permland. It is a region of eternal cold, covered with very 
deep snows, and not sensible to the force even of the summer 
heats; full of pathless forests, not fertile in grain and haunted by 

a hissing, foaming flood, because of the reefs imbedded in their 
channels. 

Here Thorkill drew up his ships ashore, and bade them pitch 
their tents on the beach, declaring that they had come to a spot 


whence the passage to Geirrod would be short. Moreover, he 
forbade them to exchange any speech with those that came up 
to them, declaring that nothing enabled the monsters to injure 
strangers so much as uncivil words on their part; it would be 
therefore safer for his companions to keep silence; none but he, 
who had seen all the manners and customs of this nation before, 

nary bigness greeted the sailors by their names, and came among 
them. All were aghast, but Thorkill told them to greet his arrival 
cheerfully, telling them that this was Gudmund, the brother of 
Geirrod, and the most faithful guardian in perils of all men who 
landed in that spot. When the man asked why all the rest thus 
kept silence, he answered that they were very unskilled in his lan¬ 
guage, and were ashamed to use a speech they did not know. Then 
Gudmund invited them to be his guests, and took them up in car¬ 
riages. As they went forward, they saw a river which could be 
crossed by a bridge of gold. They wished to go over it, but Gud¬ 
mund restrained them, telling them that by this channel nature 
had divided the world of men from the world of monsters, and that 
no mortal track might go further. Then they reached the dwelling 
of their guide; and here Thorkill took his companions apart and 
warned them to behave like men of good counsel amidst the divers 
temptations chance might throw in their way; to abstain from the 
food of the stranger, and nourish their bodies only on their own; 
and to seek a seat apart from the natives, and have no contact with 
any of them as they lay at meat. For if they partook of that food 
they would lose recollection of all things, and must live for ever in 
filthy intercourse amongst ghastly hordes of monsters. Likewise 
he told them that they must keep their hands off the servants and 
the cups of the people. 

Round the table stood twelve noble sons of Gudmund, and as 
many daughters of notable beauty. When Gudmund saw that the 
king barely tasted what his servants brought, he reproached him 
with repulsing his kindness, and complained that it was a slight 

reminded him that men who took unaccustomed food often suf¬ 
fered from it seriously, and that the king was not ungrateful for 
the service rendered by another, but was merely taking care of his 
health, when he refreshed himself as he was wont, and furnished 
his supper with his own viands. An act, therefore, that was only 

perance of his guest had baffled his treacherous preparations, he 
determined to sap their chastity, if he could not weaken their ab¬ 
stinence, and eagerly strained every nerve of his wit to enfeeble 
their self-control. For he offered the king his daughter in marriage, 
and promised the rest that they should have whatever women of 
his household they desired. Most of them inclined to his offer: but 
Thorkill by his healthy admonitions prevented them, as he had 
done before, from falling into temptation. 

With wonderful management Thorkill divided his heed be¬ 
tween the suspicious host and the delighted guests. Four of the 
Danes, to whom lust was more than their salvation, accepted the 
offer; the infection maddened them, distraught their wits, and 
blotted out their recollection: for they are said never to have 
been in their right mind after this. If these men had kept them¬ 
selves within the rightful bounds of temperance, they would have 
equalled the glories of Hercules, surpassed with their spirit the 
bravery of giants, and been ennobled for ever by their wondrous 

Gudmund, stubborn to his purpose, and still spreading his nets, 
extolled the delights of his garden, and tried to lure the king 
thither to gather fruits, desiring to break down his constant wari¬ 
ness by the lust of the eye and the baits of the palate. The king, 
as before, was strengthened against these treacheries by Thorkill, 
and rejected this feint of kindly service; he excused himself from 
accepting it on the plea that he must hasten on his journey. Gud¬ 
mund perceived that Thorkill was shrewder than he at every 

all across the"further side of the river, and le/them finish their 
journey. 

They went on; and saw, not far off, a gloomy, neglected town, 
looking more like a cloud exhaling vapour. Stakes interspersed 
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Therefore, they said, Utgarda-Loki must be appeased, and no 
man would accomplish this more fitly than Thorkill. Others, 
again, laid information against him as guilty of treachery and an 
enemy of the king’s life. Thorkill, seeing himself doomed to ex¬ 
treme peril, demanded that his accusers should share his journey. 
Then they who had aspersed an innocent man saw that the peril 
they had designed against the life of another had recoiled upon 
themselves, and tried to take back their plan. But vainly did they 
pester the ears of the king; he forced them to sail under the com¬ 
mand of Thorkill, and even upbraided them with cowardice. Thus, 
when a mischief is designed against another, it is commonly sure 
to strike home to its author. And when these men saw that they 


ers bear a light before him, and stooped his body through the nar¬ 
row jaws of the cavern, where he beheld a number of iron seats 
among a swarm of gliding serpents. Next there met his eye a 
sluggish mass of water gently flowing over a sandy bottom. He 
crossed this, and approached a cavern which sloped somewhat 
more steeply. Again, after this, a foul and gloomy room was dis¬ 
closed to the visitors, wherein they saw Utgarda-Loki, laden hand 
and foot with enormous chains. Each of his reeking hairs was 

lending a hand), in order that his deeds might gain more credit, 
plucked one of these from the chin of Utgarda-Loki, who suffered 
it. Straightway such a noisome smell reached the bystanders, that 



Wishing to explore it, he told his companions, who were standing words, and he yielded it up in the midst of Thorkill’s narrative, 
posted at the door, to strike a fire from flints as a timely safeguard Thus, whilst he was so zealous in the worship of a false god, he 
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over, the reek of the hair, which Thorkill plucked from the locks of 
the giant to testify to the greatness of his own deeds, was exhaled 
upon the bystanders, so that many perished of it. 

After the death of Gorm, GOTRIK his son came to the throne. 
He was notable not only for prowess but for generosity, and none 

He so chastened his harshness with mercy, that he seemed to 
counterweigh the one with the other. At this time Gaut, the King 
of Norway, was visited by Ber (Biorn?) and Ref, men of Thule. 
Gaut treated Ref with attention and friendship, and presented him 
with a heavy bracelet. 

One of the courtiers, when he saw this, praised the greatness 
of the gift over-zealously, and declared that no one was equal to 
King Gaut in kindliness. But Ref, though he owed thanks for the 
benefit, could not approve the inflated words of this extravagant 
praiser, and said that Gotrik was more generous than Gaut. Wish¬ 
ing to crush the empty boast of the flatterer, he chose rather to 
bear witness to the generosity of the absent than tickle with lies 
the vanity of his benefactor who was present. For another thing, 
he thought it somewhat more desirable to be charged with ingrat¬ 
itude than to support with his assent such idle and boastful praise, 
and also to move the king by the solemn truth than to beguile him 
with lying flatteries. But Ulf persisted not only in stubbornly re¬ 
peating his praises of the king, but in bringing them to the proof; 
and proposed their gainsayer a wager. 

With his consent Ref went to Denmark, and found Gotrik 
seated in state, and dealing out the pay to his soldiers. When the 

The answer filled some with mirth and some with marvel, and 
Gotrik said, "Yea, and it is fitting that a fox should catch his prey 
in his mouth." And thereupon he drew a bracelet from his arm, 
called the man to him, and put it between his bps. Straightway 
Ref put it upon his arm, which he displayed to them all adorned 
with gold, but the other arm he kept hidden as lacking ornament; 
for which shrewdness he received a gift equal to the first from 
that hand of matchless generosity. At this he was overjoyed, not 
so much because the reward was great, as because he had won his 
contention. And when the king learnt from him about the wager 
he had laid, he rejoiced that he had been lavish to him more by ac¬ 
cident than of set purpose, and declared that he got more pleasure 
from the giving than the receiver from the gift. So Ref returned 
to Norway and slew his opponent, who refused to pay the wager. 
Then he took the daughter of Gaut captive, and brought her to 
Gotrik for his own. 

Gotrik, who is also called Godefride, carried his arms against 
foreigners, and increased his strength and glory by his successful 
generalship. Among his memorable deeds were the terms of trib¬ 
ute he imposed upon the Saxons; namely, that whenever a change 
of kings occurred among the Danes, their princes should devote 
a hundred snow-white horses to the new king on his accession. 
But if the Saxons should receive a new chief upon a change in 
the succession, this chief was likewise to pay the aforesaid tribute 

majesty of Denmark; thereby acknowledging the supremacy of 
our nation, and solemnly confessing his own subjection. Nor was 
it enough for Gotrik to subjugate Germany: he appointed Ref on a 
mission to try the strength of Sweden. The Swedes feared to slay 
him with open violence, but ventured to act like bandits, and killed 
him, as he slept, with the blow of a stone. For, hanging a millstone 
above him, they cut its fastenings, and let it drop upon his neck 
as he lay beneath. To expiate this crime it was decreed that each 
of the ringleaders should pay twelve golden talents, while each of 
the common people should pay Gotrik one ounce. Men called this 
"the Fox-cub’s tribute". (Refsgild). 

Meanwhile it befell that Karl, King of the Franks, crushed Ger¬ 
many in war, and forced it not only to embrace the worship of 
Christianity, but also to obey his authority. When Gotrik heard of 
this, he attacked the nations bordering on the Elbe, and attempted 
to regain under his sway as of old the realm of Saxony, which ea¬ 
gerly accepted the yoke of Karl, and preferred the Roman to the 
Danish arms. Karl had at this time withdrawn his victorious camp 
beyond the Rhine, and therefore forbore to engage the stranger 


was intending to cross once more to subdue the power of Gotrik, 
he was summoned by Leo the Pope of the Romans to defend the 
city. 

Obeying this command, Karl intrusted his son Pepin with the 
conduct of the war against Gotrik; so that while he himself was 
working against a distant foe, Pepin might manage the conflict he 
had undertaken with his neighbour. For Karl was distracted by 
two anxieties, and had to furnish sufficient out of a scanty band to 
meet both of them. Meanwhile Gotrik won a glorious victory over 
the Saxons. Then gathering new strength, and mustering a larger 
body of forces, he resolved to avenge the wrong he had suffered 

whole people of Germany. He began by subduing Friesland with 
his fleet. 

This province lies very low, and whenever the fury of the ocean 
bursts the dykes that bar its waves, it is wont to receive the whole 
mass of the deluge over its open plains. On this country Gotrik im- 

I will briefly relate its terms and the manner of it. First, a building 
was arranged, two hundred and forty feet in length, and divided 
into twelve spaces; each of these stretching over an interval of 
twenty feet, and thus making together, when the whole room was 
exhausted, the aforesaid total. Now at the upper end of this build- 

end was displayed a round shield. When the Frisians came to pay 
tribute, they used to cast their coins one by one into the hollow of 
this shield; but only those coins which struck the ear of the dis¬ 
tant toll-gatherer with a distinct clang were chosen by him, as he 
counted, to be reckoned among the royal tribute. The result was 
that the collector only reckoned that money towards the treasury 
of which his distant ear caught the sound as it fell. But that of 
which the sound was duller, and which fell out of his earshot, was 
received indeed into the treasury, but did not count as any increase 
to the sum paid. Now many coins that were cast in struck with no 
audible loudness whatever on the collector’s ear, so that men who 
came to pay their appointed toll sometimes squandered much of 
their money in useless tribute. Karl is said to have freed them af¬ 
terwards from the burden of this tax. After Gotrik had crossed 
Friesland, and Karl had now come back from Rome, Gotrik deter¬ 
mined to swoop down upon the further districts of Germany, but 
was treacherously attacked by one of his own servants, and per¬ 
ished at home by the sword of a traitor. When Karl heard this, 
he leapt up overjoyed, declaring that nothing more delightful had 
ever fallen to his lot than this happy chance. 

BOOK NINE. 

After Gotrik’s death reigned his son OLAF; who, desirous to 
avenge his father, did not hesitate to involve his country in civil 
wars, putting patriotism after private inclination. When he per¬ 
ished, his body was put in a barrow, famous for the name of Olaf, 
which was built up close by Leire. 

He was succeeded by HEMMING, of whom I have found no 
deed worthy of record, save that he made a sworn peace with 
Kaiser Ludwig; and yet, perhaps, envious antiquity hides many 
notable deeds of his time, albeit they were then famous. 

After these men there came to the throne, backed by the Ska- 
nians and Zealanders, SIWARD, sumamed RING. He was the son, 
born long ago, of the chief of Norway who bore the same name, by 
Gotrik’s daughter. Now Ring, cousin of Siward, and also a grand¬ 
son of Gotrik, was master of Jutland. Thus the power of the sin¬ 
gle kingdom was divided; and, as though its two parts were con¬ 
temptible for their smallness, foreigners began not only to despise 
but to attack it. These Siward assailed with greater hatred than he 
did his rival for the throne; and, preferring wars abroad to wars 
at home, he stubbornly defended his country against dangers for 
five years; for he chose to put up with a trouble at home that he 
might the more easily cure one which came from abroad. Where¬ 
fore Ring (desiring his) command, seized the opportunity, tried to 
transfer the whole sovereignty to himself, and did not hesitate to 
injure in his own land the man who was watching over it without; 
for he attacked the provinces in the possession of Siward, which 
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was an ungrateful requital for the defence of their common coun¬ 
try. Therefore, some of the Zealanders who were more zealous for 
Siward, in order to show him firmer loyalty in his absence, pro¬ 
of his cradle. Not but what they knew he was too young to gov¬ 
ern; yet they hoped that such a gage would serve to rouse their 
sluggish allies against Ring. But, when Ring heard that Siward had 
meantime returned from his expedition, he attacked the Zealan¬ 
ders with a large force, and proclaimed that they should perish 
by the sword if they did not surrender; but the Zealanders, who 
were bidden to choose between shame and peril, were so few that 
they distrusted their strength, and requested a truce to consider 

to seek the favouf of Siward, nor honourable to embrace that of 
Ring, they wavered long in perplexity between fear and shame. 
In this plight even the old were at a loss for counsel; but Rag- 

bow shoots its shaft suddenly. Though it may seem the hardihood 
of a boy that I venture to forestall the speech of the elders, yet 
I pray you to pardon my errors, and be indulgent to my unripe 
words. Yet the counsellor of wisdom is not to be spurned, though 
he seem contemptible; for the teaching of profitable things should 
be drunk in with an open mind. Now it is shameful that we should 
be branded as deserters and runaways, but it is just as foolhardy to 

blame either way. We must, then, pretend to go over to the en¬ 
emy, but, when a chance comes in our way, we must desert him 
betimes. It will thus be better to forestall the wrath of our foe 
by reigned obedience than, by refusing it, to give him a weapon 
wherewith to attack us yet more harshly; for if we decline the 
sway of the stronger, are we not simply turning his arms against 

You need cunning to trap a fox." By this sound counsel he dispelled 
the wavering of his countrymen, and strengthened the camp of the 

The assembly, marvelling at the eloquence as much as at the 
wit of one so young, gladly embraced a proposal of such genius, 
which they thought excellent beyond his years. Nor were the old 
men ashamed to obey the bidding of a boy when they lacked coun¬ 
sel themselves; for, though it came from one of tender years, it 
was full, notwithstanding, of weighty and sound instruction. But 

him over to Norway to be brought up. Soon afterwards, Siward 
joined battle with Ring and attacked him. He slew Ring, but him¬ 
self received an incurable wound, of which he died a few days 
afterwards. 

He was succeeded on the throne by RAGNAR. At this time 
Fro (Frey?), the King of Sweden, after slaying Siward, the King 
of the Norwegians, put the wives of Siward’s kinsfolk in bonds 


telling his men to stop in Gaulardale, as the valley is called, went 
to the dwelling of the maiden alone. Here the beasts met him, and 
he thrust one through with a spear, and caught the other by the 
throat, wrung its neck, and choked it. Thus he had the maiden as 
the prize of the peril he had overcome. By this marriage he had 

Fridleif. Then he lived three years at peace. 

The Jutlanders, a presumptuous race, thinking that because of 
his recent marriage he would never return, took the Skanians into 
alliance, and tried to attack the Zealanders, who preserved the 
most zealous and affectionate loyalty towards Ragnar. He, when 
he heard of it, equipped thirty ships, and, the winds favouring 
his voyage, crushed the Skanians, who ventured to fight, near the 
stead of Whiteby, and when the winter was over he fought suc¬ 
cessfully with the Jutlanders who dwelt near the Liim-fjord in that 

the Hallanders triumphantly. 

Afterwards, changing his love, and desiring Thora, the daugh¬ 
ter of the King Herodd, to wife, Ragnar divorced himself from 
Ladgerda; for he thought ill of her trustworthiness, remembering 
that she had long ago set the most savage beasts to destroy him. 
Meantime Herodd, the King of the Swedes, happening to go and 
hunt in the woods, brought home some snakes, found by his es¬ 
cort, for his daughter to rear. She speedily obeyed the instructions 
of her father, and endured to rear a race of adders with her maiden 
hands. Moreover, she took care that they should daily have a 
whole ox-carcase to gorge upon, not knowing that she was pri¬ 
vately feeding and keeping up a public nuisance. The vipers grew 
up, and scorched the country-side with their pestilential breath. 
Whereupon the king, repenting of his sluggishness, proclaimed 
that whosoever removed the pest should have his daughter. 

Many warriors were thereto attracted by courage as much as 
by desire; but all idly and perilously wasted their pains. Ragnar, 
learning from men who travelled to and fro how the matter stood, 
asked his nurse for a woolen mantle, and for some thigh-pieces 
that were very hairy, with which he could repel the snake-bites. 
He thought that he ought to use a dress stuffed with hair to protect 
himself, and also took one that was not unwieldy, that he might 
move nimbly. And when he had landed in Sweden, he deliber¬ 
ately plunged his body in water, while there was a frost falling, 
and, wetting his dress, to make it the less penetrable, he let the 
cold freeze it. Thus attired, he took leave of his companions, ex¬ 
horted them to remain loyal to Fridleif, and went on to the palace 
alone. When he saw it, he tied his sword to his side, and lashed a 
spear to his right hand with a thong. As he went on, an enormous 
snake glided up and met him. Another, equally huge, crawled up, 
following in the trail of the first. They strove now to buffet the 
young man with the coils of their tails, and now to spit and belch 
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Meanwhile, the Jutes and Skanians were kindled with an un¬ 
quenchable fire of sedition; they disallowed the title of Ragnar, 
and gave a certain Harald the sovereign power. Ragnar sent en¬ 
voys to Norway, and besought friendly assistance against these 
men; and Ladgerda, whose early love still flowed deep and stead¬ 
fast, hastily sailed off with her husband and her son. She brought 
herself to offer a hundred and twenty ships to the man who had 
once put her away. And he, thinking himself destitute of all re¬ 
sources, took to borrowing help from folk of every age, crowded 
the strong and the feeble all together, and was not ashamed to in¬ 
sert some old men and boys among the wedges of the strong. So 
he first tried to crush the power of the Skanians in the field which 
in Latin is called Laneus (Woolly); here he had a hard fight with 
the rebels. Here, too, Iwar, who was in his seventh year, fought 
splendidly, and showed the strength of a man in the body of a boy. 
But Siward, while attacking the enemy face to face, fell forward 
upon the ground wounded. When his men saw this, it made them 
look round most anxiously for means of flight; and this brought 
low not only Siward, but almost the whole army on the side of 
Ragnar. But Ragnar by his manly deeds and exhortations com¬ 
forted their amazed and sunken spirits, and, just when they were 
ready to be conquered, spurred them on to try and conquer. 

Ladgerda, who had a matchless spirit though a delicate frame, 
covered by her splendid bravery the inclination of the soldiers to 
waver. For she made a sally about, and flew round to the rear 
of the enemy, taking them unawares, and thus turned the panic 
of her friends into the camp of the enemy. At last the hnes of 
HARALD became slack, and HARALD himself was routed with 
a great slaughter of his men. LADGERDA, when she had gone 
home after the battle, murdered her husband.... in the night with a 
spear-head, which she had hid in her gown. Then she usurped the 
whole of his name and sovereignty; for this most presumptuous 
dame thought it pleasanter to rule without her husband than to 
share the throne with him. 

and gave himself to be tended by the doctors, who were reduced 
to the depths of despair. But while the huge wound baffled all the 

to approach the litter of the sick man, and promised that Siward 
should straightway rejoice and be whole, if he would consecrate 
unto him the souls of all whom he should overcome in battle. Nor 
did he conceal his name, but said that he was called Rostar. Now 
Siward, when he saw that a great benefit could be got at the cost 
of a little promise, eagerly acceded to this request. Then the old 
man suddenly, by the help of his hand, touched and banished the 
livid spot, and suddenly scarred the wound over. At last he poured 

to the amaze of the beholders, seemed to become wonderfully like 
little snakes. 

I should think that he who did this miracle wished to declare, 
by the manifest token of his eyes, that the young man was to be 
cruel in future, in order that the more visible part of his body might 
not lack some omen of his life that was to follow. When the old 
woman, who had the care of his draughts, saw him showing in his 
face signs of little snakes; she was seized with an extraordinary 
horror of the young man, and suddenly fell and swooned away. 
Hence it happened that Siward got the widespread name of Snake- 
Eye. 

Meantime Thora, the bride of Ragnar, perished of a violent mal- 

who dearly loved his wife. This distress, he thought, would be 
best dispelled by business, and he resolved to find solace in exer¬ 
cise and qualify his grief by toil. To banish his affliction and gain 
some comfort, he bent his thoughts to warfare, and decreed that 
every father of a family should devote to his service whichever 
of his children he thought most contemptible, or any slave of his 
who was lazy at his work or of doubtful fidelity. And albeit that 
this decree seemed little fitted for his purpose, he showed that the 
feeblest of the Danish race were better than the strongest men of 
other nations; and it did the young men great good, each of those 
chosen being eager to wipe off the reproach of indolence. Also 
he enacted that every piece of litigation should be referred to the 
judgment of twelve chosen elders, all ordinary methods of action 


being removed, the accuser being forbidden to charge, and the 
accused to defend. This law removed all chance of incurring lit¬ 
igation lightly. Thinking that there was thus sufficient provision 

his arms against Britain, and attacked and slew in battle its king, 
Hame, the father of Ella, who was a most noble youth. Then he 
killed the earls of Scotland and of Pictland, and of the isles that 
they call the Southern or Meridional (Sudr-eyar), and made his 
sons Siward and Radbard masters of the provinces, which were 
now without governors. He also deprived Norway of its chief by 
force, and commanded it to obey Fridleif, whom he also set over 
the Orkneys, from which he took their own earl. 

Meantime, some of the Danes who were most stubborn in their 

rallied to the side of Harald, once an exile, and tried to raise the 
fallen fortunes of the tyrant. By this hardihood they raised up 
against the king the most virulent blasts of civil war, and entan¬ 
gled him in domestic perils when he was free from foreign trou¬ 
bles. Ragnar, setting out to check them with a fleet of the Danes 
who lived in the isles, crushed the army of the rebels, drove Har¬ 
ald, the leader of the conquered army, a fugitive to Germany, and 
forced him to resign unbashfully an honour which he had gained 

he preferred to torture them to death, so that those who could not 
be induced to forsake their disloyalty might not be so much as 
suffered to give up the ghost save under the most grievous pun¬ 
ishment. Moreover, the estates of those who had deserted with 
Harald he distributed among those who were serving as his sol¬ 
diers, thinking that the fathers would be worse punished by seeing 
the honour of their inheritance made over to the children whom 
they had rejected, while those whom they had loved better lost 

further determined to attack Saxony, thinking it the refuge of his 
foes and the retreat of Harald. So, begging his sons to help him, he 
came on Karl, who happened then to be tarrying on those borders 
of his empire. Intercepting his sentries, he eluded the watch that 
was posted on guard. But while he thought that all the rest would 
therefore be easy and more open to his attacks, suddenly a woman 
who was a soothsayer, a kind of divine oracle or interpreter of the 
will of heaven, warned the king with a saving prophecy, and by 
her fortunate presage forestalled the mischief that impended, say¬ 
ing that the fleet of Siward had moored at the mouth of the river 
Seine. The emperor, heeding the warning, and understanding that 
the enemy was at hand, managed to engage with and stop the bar- 

with Ragnar; but Karl did not succeed as happily in the field as he 
had got warning of the danger. And so that tireless conqueror of 

had travelled over so great a portion of the world, now beheld his 

its face from the field, and shattered by a handful from a single 
province. 

Ragnar, after loading the Saxons with tribute, had sure tidings 
from Sweden of the death of Herodd, and also heard that his own 
sons, owing to the slander of Sorle, the king chosen in his stead, 
had been robbed of their inheritance. He besought the aid of the 
brothers Biom, Fridleif, and Ragbard (for Ragnald, Hwitserk, and 
Erik, his sons by Swanloga, had not yet reached the age of bearing 
arms), and went to Sweden. Sorle met him with his army, and 

when Ragnar chose personal combat, he sent against him Starkad, 
a champion of approved daring, with his band of seven sons, to 
challenge and fight with him. Ragnar took his three sons to share 
the battle with him, engaged in the sight of both armies, and came 
out of the combat triumphant. 

Biorn, having inflicted great slaughter on the foe without hurt 
to himself, gained from the strength of his sides, which were like 
iron, a perpetual name (Ironsides). This victory emboldened Rag¬ 
nar to hope that he could overcome any peril, and he attacked and 
slew Sorle with the entire forces he was leading. He presented 
Biorn with the lordship of Sweden for his conspicuous bravery 
and service. Then for a little interval he rested from wars, and 
chanced to fall deeply in love with a certain woman. In order to 
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ily, he courted her father (Esbern) by showing him the most oblig¬ 
ing and attentive kindness. He often invited him to banquets, and 
received him with lavish courtesy. When he came, he paid him 
the respect of rising, and when he sat, he honoured him with a 
set next to himself. He also often comforted him with gifts, and at 
times with the most kindly speech. The man saw that no merits of 
his own could be the cause of all this distinction, and casting over 
the matter every way in his mind, he perceived that the generos¬ 
ity of his monarch was caused by his love for his daughter, and 
that he coloured this lustful purpose with the name of kindness. 
But, that he might balk the cleverness of the lover, however well 
calculated, he had the girl watched all the more carefully that he 

who was comforted by the surest tidings of her consent, went to 
the farmhouse in which she was kept, and fancying that love must 

ing lodging. In the morning he exchanged dress with the women, 
and went in female attire, and stood by his mistress as she was 
unwinding wool. Cunningly, to avoid betrayal, he set his hands 
to the work of a maiden, though they were little skilled in the art. 
In the night he embraced the maiden and gained his desire. When 
her time drew near, and the girl growing big, betrayed her out¬ 
raged chastity, the father, not knowing to whom his daughter had 
given herself to be defiled, persisted in asking the girl herself who 
was the unknown seducer. She steadfastly affirmed that she had 
had no one to share her bed except her handmaid, and he made the 
affair over to the king to search into. He would not allow an in- 

was not ashamed to prove another’s innocence by avowing his 
own guilt. By this generosity he partially removed the woman’s 

ears of the wicked. Also he added, that the son to be born of her 
was of his own line, and that he wished him to be named Ubbe. 

der years, equalled the discernment of manhood. For he took to 
loving his mother, since she had had converse with a noble bed, 
but cast off all respect for his father, because he had stooped to a 

After this Ragnar prepared an expedition against the Helle- 
spontines, and summoned an assembly of the Danes, promising 
that he would give the people most wholesome laws. He had en¬ 
acted before that each father of a household should offer for ser- 

of most approved loyalty. Thereon, taking all the sons he had by 
Thora, in addition to Ubbe, he attacked, crushed in sundry cam¬ 
paigns, and subdued the Hellespont with its king Dia. At last he 
involved the same king in disaster after disaster, and slew him. 
Dia’s sons, Dia and Daxo, who had before married the daughters 
of the Russian king, begged forces from their father-in-law, and 
rushed with most ardent courage to the work of avenging their 
father. But Ragnar, when he saw their boundless army, distrusted 

drawn easily, took them round on carriages that would turn, and 
ordered that they should be driven with the utmost force against 
the thickest ranks of the enemy. This device served so well to 
break the line of the foe, that the Danes’ hope of conquest seemed 
to lie more in the engine than in the soldiers: for its insupportable 
weight overwhelmed whatever it struck. Thus one of the lead¬ 
ers was killed, while one made off in flight, and the whole army 
of the area of the Hellespont retreated. The Scythians, also, who 
were closely related by blood to Daxo on the mother’s side, are 

was made over to Hwitserk, and the king of the Russians, trusting 
little in his own strength, hastened to fly out of the reach of the 
terrible arms of Ragnar. 

Now Ragnar had spent almost five years in sea-roving, and had 
quickly compelled all other nations to submit; but he found the 
Perms in open defiance of his sovereignty. He had just conquered 
them, but their loyalty was weak. When they heard that he had 
come they cast spells upon the sky, stirred up the clouds, and 


vented the Danes from voyaging, and caused their supply of food 
to fail. Then, again, the storm suddenly abated, and now they 
were scorched by the most fervent and burning heat; nor was this 
plague any easier to bear than the great and violent cold had been. 
Thus the mischievous excess in both directions affected their bod¬ 
ies alternately, and injured them by an immoderate increase first 
of cold and then of heat. Moreover, dysentery killed most of them. 
So the mass of the Danes, being pent in by the dangerous state of 
the weather, perished of the bodily plague that arose on every 
side. And when Ragnar saw that he was hindered, not so much 
by a natural as by a factitious tempest, he held on his voyage as 
best he could, and got to the country of the Kurlanders and Sembs, 
who paid zealous honour to his might and majesty, as if he were 
the most revered of conquerors. This service enraged the king all 
the more against the arrogance of the men of Permland, and he at¬ 
tempted to avenge his slighted dignity by a sudden attack. Their 

sudden invasion of the enemy, and at the same time had no heart 
to join battle with them; and fled to Matul, the prince of Finmark. 
He, trusting in the great skill of his archers, harassed with im¬ 
punity the army of Ragnar, which was wintering in Permland. For 
the Firms, who are wont to glide on slippery timbers (snowskates), 

able to approach or depart very quickly; for as soon as they have 
damaged the enemy they fly away as speedily as they approach, 
nor is the retreat they make quicker than their charge. Thus their 
vehicles and their bodies are so nimble that they acquire the ut¬ 
most expertness both in advance and flight. 

Ragnar was filled with amazement at the poorness of his for¬ 
tunes when he saw that he, who had conquered Rome at its pin¬ 
nacle of power, was dragged by an unarmed and uncouth race 
into the utmost peril. He, therefore, who had signally crushed the 
most glorious flower of the Roman soldiery, and the forces of a 
most great and serene captain, now yielded to a base mob with the 

might of the strongest race on earth had failed to tarnish, was now 
too weak to withstand the tiny band of a miserable tribe. Hence, 
with that force which had helped him bravely to defeat the most 

itary power, and to subdue in the field all that thunderous foot, 
horse, and encampment; with this he had now, stealthily and like 
a thief, to endure the attacks of a wretched and obscure populace; 
nor must he blush to stain by a treachery in the night that noble 
glory of his which had been won in the light of day, for he took 

profitable in its issue as it was unhandsome in the doing. 

Ragnar was equally as well pleased at the flight of the Firms as 
he had been at that of Karl, and owned that he had found more 
strength in that defenceless people than in the best equipped sol¬ 
diery; for he found the heaviest weapons of the Romans easier to 
bear than the light darts of this ragged tribe. Here, after killing 
the king of the Perms and routing the king of the Finns, Ragnar 
set an eternal memorial of his victory on the rocks, which bore 

Meanwhile Ubbe was led by his grandfather, Esbern, to con¬ 
ceive an unholy desire for the throne; and, casting away all 
thought of the reverence due to his father, he claimed the emblem 
of royalty for his own head. 

When Ragnar heard of his arrogance from Kelther and Thorkill, 
the earls of Sweden, he made a hasty voyage towards Gothland. 
Esbern, finding that these men were attached with a singular loy- 

But they did not swerve from their purpose, and replied that their 
will depended on that of Biorn, declaring that not a single Swede 
would dare to do what went against his pleasure. Esbern speedily 
made an attempt on Biorn himself, addressing him most courte¬ 
ously through his envoys. Biorn said that he would never lean 
more to treachery than to good faith, and judged that it would 
be a most abominable thing to prefer the favour of an infamous 
brother to the love of a most righteous father. The envoys them¬ 
selves he punished with hanging, because they counselled him 
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the train of the envoys in the same way, as a punishment for 
their mischievous advice. So Esbern, thinking that his secret and 
stealthy manoeuvres did not succeed fast enough, mustered his 
forces openly, and went publicly forth to war. But Iwar, the gov¬ 
ernor of Jutland, seeing no righteousness on either side of the im¬ 
pious conflict, avoided all unholy war by voluntary exile. 

Ragnar attacked and slew Esbern in the bay that is called in 
Latin Viridis; he cut off the dead man’s head and bade it be set 
upon the ship’s prow, a dreadful sight for the seditious. But Ubbe 
took to flight, and again attacked his father, having revived the 
war in Zealand. Ubbe’s ranks broke, and he was assailed single- 
handed from all sides; but he felled so many of the enemy’s line 
that he was surrounded with a pile of the corpses of the foe as 

proaching. At last he was overwhelmed by the thickening masses 
of the enemy, captured, and taken off to be laden with public fet- 

them away. But when he tried to sunder and rend the bonds that 

bars. But when Iwar heard that the rising in his country had been 
quelled by the punishment of the rebel, he went to Denmark. Rag¬ 
nar received him with the greatest honour, because, while the un¬ 
natural war had raged its fiercest, he had behaved with the most 
entire filial respect. 

Meanwhile Daxo long and vainly tried to overcome Hwitserk, 

tence of making a peace, and attacked him. Hwitserk received 
him hospitably, but Daxo had prepared an army with weapons, 

and break with a night-attack into the house of their host. Hwit¬ 
serk smote this band of robbers with such a slaughter that he was 
surrounded with a heap of his enemies’ bodies, and could only 
be taken by letting down ladders from above. Twelve of his com¬ 
panions, who were captured at the same time by the enemy, were 
given leave to go back to their country; but they gave up their lives 
for their king, and chose to share the dangers of another rather 
than be quit of their own. 

Daxo, moved with compassion at the beauty of Hwitserk, had 

and offered him not only his life, but his daughter in marriage, 
with a dowry of half his kingdom; choosing rather to spare his 

ness of his soul, valued as nothing the life which he was given on 
sufferance, and spurned his safety as though it were some trivial 
benefit. Of his own will he embraced the sentence of doom, say¬ 
ing, that Ragnar would exact a milder vengeance for his son if he 
found that he had made his own choice in selecting the manner of 

he should die by the manner of death which he should choose for 

kindness, and begged that he might be bound and burned with 
his friends. Daxo speedily complied with his prayers that craved 
for death, and by way of kindness granted him the end that he had 
chosen. When Ragnar heard of this, he began to grieve stubbornly 
even unto death, and not only put on the garb of mourning, but, 
in the exceeding sorrow of his soul, took to his bed and showed 
his grief by groaning. But his wife, who had more than a man’s 
courage, chid his weakness, and put heart into him with her man¬ 
ful admonitions. Drawing his mind off from his woe, she bade 

for so brave a father to avenge the bloodstained ashes of his son 
with weapons than with tears. She also told him not to whimper 
like a woman, and get as much disgrace by his tears as he had 
once earned glory by his valour. Upon these words Ragnar be¬ 
gan to fear lest he should destroy his ancient name for courage 
by his womanish sorrow; so, shaking off his melancholy garb and 
putting away his signs of mourning, he revived his sleeping val¬ 
our with hopes of speedy vengeance. Thus do the weak sometimes 
nerve the spirits of the strong. So he put his kingdom in charge 
of Iwar, and embraced with a father’s love Ubbe, who was now 
restored to his ancient favour. Then he transported his fleet over 
to Russia, took Daxo, bound him in chains, and sent him away to 
be kept in Utgard. 


Ragnar showed on this occasion the most merciful moderation 
towards the slayer of his dearest son, since he sufficiently satisfied 
the vengeance which he desired, by the exile of the culprit rather 

further rage against such a king, who could not be driven even 
by the most grievous wrongs to inflict death upon his prisoners. 
Ragnar soon took Daxo back into favour, and restored him to his 
country, upon his promising that he would every year pay him his 
tribute barefoot, like a suppliant, with twelve elders, also unshod. 

tly, than to draw the axe of bloodshed; better to punish that proud 
neck with constant slavery than to sever it once and for all. Then 
he went on and appointed his son Erik, surnamed Wind-hat, over 
Sweden. Here, while Fridleif and Siward were serving under him, 
he found that the Norwegians and the Scots had wrongfully con¬ 
ferred the title of king on two other men. So he first overthrew the 

for his own benefit. 

Then he summoned Biorn and Erik, ravaged the Orkneys, 
landed at last on the territory of the Scots, and in a three-days’ 
battle wearied out their king Murial, and slew him. But Ragnar’s 
sons, Dunwat and Radbard, after fighting nobly, were slain by the 
enemy. So that the victory their father won was stained with their 
blood. He returned to Denmark, and found that his wife Swan- 
loga had in the meantime died of disease. Straightway he sought 

grief of his sick soul within the walls of his house. But this bitter 
sorrow was driven out of him by the sudden arrival of Iwar, who 
had been expelled from the kingdom. For the Gauls had made 
him fly, and had wrongfully bestowed royal power on a certain 
Ella, the son of Hame. Ragnar took Iwar to guide him, since he 
was acquainted with the country, gave orders for a fleet, and ap¬ 
proached the harbour called York. Here he disembarked his forces, 
and after a battle which lasted three days, he made Ella, who had 
trusted in the valour of the Gauls, desirous to fly. The affair cost 
much blood to the English and very little to the Danes. Here Rag¬ 
nar completed a year of conquest, and then, summoning his sons 
to help him, he went to Ireland, slew its king Melbrik, besieged 
Dublin, which was filled with wealth of the barbarians, attacked 
it, and received its surrender. There he lay in camp for a year; 
and then, sailing through the midland sea, he made his way to the 
Hellespont. He won signal victories as he crossed all the inter¬ 
vening countries, and no ill-fortune anywhere checked his steady 
and prosperous advance. 

Harald, meanwhile, with the adherence of certain Danes who 
were cold-hearted servants in the army of Ragnar, disturbed his 

tie of king. He was met by the arms of Ragnar returning from the 
Hellespont; but being unsuccessful, and seeing that his resources 
of defence at home were exhausted, he went to ask help of Lud¬ 
wig, who was then stationed at Mainz. But Ludwig, filled with 
the greatest zeal for promoting his religion, imposed a condition 
on the Barbarian, promising him help if he would agree to follow 
the worship of Christ. For he said there could be no agreement 
of hearts between those who embraced discordant creeds. Any¬ 
one, therefore, who asked for help, must first have a fellowship 

separated by a different form of worship. This decision procured 
not only salvation for Ludwig’s guest, but the praise of piety for 
Ludwig himself, who, as soon as Harald had gone to the holy font, 
accordingly strengthened him with Saxon auxiliaries. Trusting in 
these, Harald built a temple in the land of Sleswik with much care 
and cost, to be hallowed to God. Thus he borrowed a pattern of the 
most holy way from the worship of Rome. He unhallowed, pulled 
down the shrines that had been profaned by the error of misbeliev¬ 
ers, outlawed the sacrifices, abolished the (heathen) priesthood, 
and was the first to introduce the religion of Christianity to his 
uncouth country. Rejecting the worship of demons, he was zeal¬ 
ous for that of God. Lastly, he observed with the most scrupulous 
care whatever concerned the protection of religion. But he began 
with more piety than success. For Ragnar came up, outraged the 
holy rites he had brought in, outlawed the true faith, restored the 
false one to its old position, and bestowed on the ceremonies the 


















